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of  lightning  over  northern  Europe,  and  produced  at  length  the 
clear  and  steady  light  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  singular  to  remark,  however,  that  in  all  the  fierce  discus- 
sions of  the  time  relative  to  religious  liberty,  which  formed  the  very- 
basis  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  tlie  violent  rejection  of  the  papal 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  religious  practice,  there  was  no 
direct  or  at  least  no  efficient  application  of  the  same  principles  to 
civil  rights.  -  The  governments  continued  as  despotic  as  before  ; 
and  the  question  of  any  possible  political  reform  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  seriously  agitated.  But  in  England,  the  more  practi- 
cal tendency  of  the  people  produced,  in  time,  the  natural  results 
of  a  struggle  for  liberty  of  any  kind.  The  same  principles  and 
reasonings  that  led  men  to  burst  the  shackles  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny  had  imposed  on  them  for  ages,  led  them  also  to  call 
in  question  the  validity  of  that  civil  tyranny,  by  which  they  were 
deprived  of  their  natural  rights.  It  is  thus  that  the  Reformation 
m  Grermany,  operating  also  upon  England,  and  there  extended 
to  the  kindred  question  of  political  liberty,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  great  ultimate  cause,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this 
western  world.  It  is  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  thought, 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  him 
spread  out  before  the  world, — and  in  England  coupled  with  the 
great  kindred  principle  of  liberty  of  action, — that  has  lain  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  mighty  movements  of  succeeding  cen- 
turies. If  it  were  right  to  refer  to  a  smgle  individual  that  which 
was  but  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  an  age,  we  might  thus  as- 
cribe to  Luther  not  only  the  Reformation  in  Grermany  and  Eng- 
land, but  also  regard  his  exertions  as  the  germ,  from  which  have 
sprung  all  the  great  political  events  that  have  since  astonished 
and  convulsed  the  world ;  the  revolutions  of  England  and  of 
France  ;  and  with  happier  results,  the  foundation  of  a  new  em- 
pire in  a  new  hemisphere ;  with  the  revolution  by  which  this  last 
threw  off  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  voke,  and  founded,  on  a  basis 
unknown  in  history,  institutions  of  freedom  which  will  bear  the 
test  of  experience,  so  long  as  virtue  and  intelligence  shall  be  the 
eharacteristks  of  the  people ;  but  which,  it  requires  not  the  pow- 
er of  prophetic  vision  to  foresee,  will  be  surely  swept  away,  when- 
ever Ignorance  and  irreligion  shall  become  predominant  m  the 
land. 

The  lieht  of  the  Reformation  has  not  yet  departed  from  Ger- 
many ;  tuthough  its  glory  has  been  obscured  in  these  latter  days, 
by  urging  to  an  extreme  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  • 
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proceeded.  The  Reformers,  with  all  their  zeal  for  liberty  of 
thinkiog  and  freedom  of  imrestigation,  never  had  a  tboaght  of 
subjecting  the  form  and  matter  of  revelation  to  the  decisions-  of 
hmnan  reason.  With  them  the  Bible  was  the  onlt  and  snr- 
nciEirr  kuls  of  faith  and  practice.  Their  reason  ac^pow- 
ledged  its  authority  as  paramount  to  all  other,  and  yielded  with 
reverent  submission  to  the  guidance  of  its  holy  precepts.  In 
modem  times,  men  whose  hearts  have  been  opposed  to  the 
troths  of  revelation,  have  carried  their  freedom  of  investieatioB 
to  the  extreme  of  calling  in  question  and  denying,  not  only  the 
fact  of  an  actual  revelation,  but  also  the  possibility  of  one  at 
any  time  and  in  any  circumstances.  The  reason  of  man  has 
been  proclaimed  the  source  and  the  interpreter  of  all  relig- 
ion;  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  the  production  of  merely  hu* 
man  wisdom ;  and  all  systems  of  faith  and  practice  deduced 
from  their  pages,  denounced  as  the  imposition  of  a  crafty  priest* 
hood  upon  the  ignorant  and  credubus.  All  this  however  is  no* 
thing  more  than  had  already  taken  place,  and  with  still  greater 
vnnleoce,  in  other  nations ;  especially  in  England  and  France. 
The  di&rence  is,  that  in  the  latter  countries  these  enemies  of  re* 
velation  were  not  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  the  church ;  they 
attacked  her  as  open  adversaries ;  while  in  Germany  the  poison 
has  spread  through  the  body  of  the  church  itself;  and  those  who 
have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  make  the  Bible  their  only 
rale  of  faith  and  practice,  have  been  among  the  first  to  discard 
its  aotbority  and  contest  its  doctrines.  The  ratk>nalism  of  Ger- 
many is  the  deism  of  England.  The  latter  was  professed  by  a 
few ;  die  former  has  spread  among  the  many  ;  and  its  advocates, 
by  pressmg  their  consistency  to  its  ultimate  results,  have  ahready 
prodoced  a  reaction,  which  promises,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  in 
tkne  to  bring  back  the  Grerman  churches  to  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Grospel,  as  exhibited  b  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
Ibrmation. 

To  an  American  who  goes  to  reside  for  a  time  in  Germany, 
Ae  object  of  the  greatest  mterest  b  not  to  study  human  nature 
in  a  iiSkrent  hemisphere,  for  that  b  every  where  much  the 
same,  h  is  not  to  observe  manners  and  customs  unlike  those  of 
his  own  land,  for  the  novelty  of  these  soon  wears  away,  and  they 
cease  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind.  But  it  is  rather  to 
trace  the  developments  of  national  character  and  feeline,  as  act* 
Bg  upon,  or  as  affected  by,  their  forms  of  religk)us  laith  and 
practice ;  it  is  especially  the  fSsu^t,  that  he  is  treading  on  hislori- 
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cal  ground.  We  as  a  nation  have  no  antiquity,  and  no  history, 
except  of  recent  date ;  and  our  very  spirit  of  change  and  im* 
provement  prevents  us  from  preserving  that  which  is  old,  merely 
lor  the  sake  of  its  antiquity.  But  in  Germany  all  b  difierent. 
Theie  a  love  of  antiquity  predominates  m  external  things,  although 
discarded  m  regard  to  intellectual  matters ;  and  centuries  seem 
there  to  be  less  remote  from  one  another,  than  we  have  here  heen 
accustomed  to  conceive  them.  The  period  of  the  Reformatioa 
seems  hardly  separated  from  the  present  time.  Tlie  names  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  are  as  familiar  in  the  mouthsof  the  people, 
as  with  us  those  of  Washington  and  Franklin ;  and  the  great  Refor- 
mer is  r^arded  with  the  same  sort  of  filial  veneration,  as  is  our 
great  champion  of  civil  liberty.  You  pass  through  the  small  city 
of  Eisleben,  and  visit  his  father's  house.  An  inscription  above 
the  door  announces  that  this  was  the  buth  place  of  Luther.  A 
schod  for  poor  children  is  now  kept  in  the  house,  the  master  of 
which  shews  you  around,  and  explains  to  you  the  relics  they 
have  collected  in  the  room  where  the  Reformer  was  bom.  At 
Wittemberg  you  visit  his  cell  in  the  old  convent,  now  the  loca- 
tk>n  of  a  theobgical  semmary ;  you  see  there  the  table,  die  huge 
stove,  the  seat  in  the  window,  just  as  when  occupied  by  Luther 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  behold  him  and  Melancthon,  engaged  in  discus- 
sk)ns  which  they  litde  expected  were  to  agitate  the  world.  You 
enter  the  ancient  church  by  the  door  on  which  Luther  posted  up 
his  celebrated  theses ;  within,  the  two  friends  lie  entombed  over 
against  each  other  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  their  portraits  hang 
upon  the  walls.  You  go  to  the  spot  where  Luther  publicly 
burned  the  pope's  bull,  and  thus  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  you  walk  the  streets  of  the  city ;  and  all  now  remains  as 
it  was  then.  The  persons  and  the  generation  ape  gone ;  but 
their  place,  and  their  houses,  and  their  streets,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects by  which  they  were  surrounded,  are  still  before  you,  and 
are  now  presented  to  your  eyes,  just  as  once  they  met  their 
view.  In  such  circumstances  it  b  almost  with  a  painful  feelii^, 
that  you  wake  as  it  were  from  a  dream,  and  call  to  mind,  that 
all  this  refers  back  to  a  hundred  years  before  the  earliest  settle- 
ment  of  your  native  land.  The  ruined  castles  and  massy  church- 
es which  one  every  where  sees,  are  monuments  of  still  earlier 
ages ;  and  are  associated  with  the  history  and  the  legends  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  past  and  the  present  here  take  hold  of 
each  other;  and  the  ages  that  lie  between  them  seem  annihilate 
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ed.  Tbk  feeGng,  it  is  true,  is  carried  to  a  slill  b%ber  degree  of 
sdeamhy  and  sublimity  at  Rome  |  where  the  moDumeuts  of  ao- 
cient  grandeur  seem  like  the  relics  of  another  world. 

The  Germans,  in  their  love  of  antiquity,  are  also  eminently 
lovers  of  hiatcKry.  They  require  for  every  omDion  and  every 
doctrine,  not  only  the  proofs  of  reason  and  Scripture,  but  also 
the  histcHical  proof.  They  thus  make  history  what  it  really  is, 
the  record  of  the  experience  of  past  ages ;  and  they  are  sk>w  to 
give  credit  to  that  which  has  not  been  te^ed  by  this  experience. 
To  dus  way  the  history  of  the  church  has  become  to  th^n  one 
of  the  prime  elements  of  the  study  of  theology ;  and  without  this, 
one  would  no  more  be  accounted  an  accomplished  thed(^ian, 
thflm  he  would  be  wkhout  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
of  the  Bible.  One  part  of  this  history,  viz.  DogmengesdiicMej 
the  history  of  doctrinal  theology,  or  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  doctrines  which  are  and  have  been  current  within  the  pale 
of  the  drarch,  is  almost  peculiar  to  Grermany.  It  camiot  be  de- 
nied that  this  is  a  department  of  very  great  importance ;  or  that 
a  doctrme  or  system  of  doctrines  will  ordinarily  be  better  under- 
stood, if  we  know  the  occasbn  of  their  rise,  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  those  by  whom  they  were  first  advanced,  the 
dbcQssioDS  and  contests  they  have  undergone,  the  various  modi- 
ficatkns  they  may  have  received, — in  short,  all  the  histori- 
cal facts  and  events  connected  with  them,  through  the  influence 
of  which  they  have  assumed  the  shape  in  which  they  are  now 
presented  to  us.  This  sulject  has  usually  been  treated  of  in 
Germany  as  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  general ;  though 
several  works  of  merit  have  appeared,  devoted  to  the  separate 
and  mcare  detailed  consideration  of  it.* 

As  a  suitable  transition  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
present  article,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many are  also  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  country.  Of  those  \^ich  still  exist,  the  foUown^ 
were  founded  before  the  Reformation,  viz.  Prague  in  1348,  Vi- 
1365,  Heidelbei^  1386,  Leipsic  1409,  Rostock  1419, 


*  The  best  history  of  doctrinal  theology  is  found  in  Nxahdkr,  ^AUgemdiu 
Gesekiciie  der  ckrisU.  Relipon  u.  Kircke,  Hamb.  18S6  ff.— The  best  separate 
works  are,  Movschkr,  ^Hanibutk  der  ekrisU.  DogjMngesekidUe,  4  yols.  8vo. 
MMibiug  1804—18.  A  short  ooUine  of  this  work  (or  the  use  of  lectures 
(°Marb.  1812),  has  been  translated  by  Dr  Murdock,  NewHayen,  1830.— Au- 
srfTi,  ^Lekriuck  der  ehristl.  Dogmenmeh.  Leips.  1820. 3d  ed. — Bertholdt, 
Hutihuk  der  JOogmengtaek,  2  toIs.  Erltngen,  1882. 
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Greifswalde  1456,  Freiburg  1457,  THbingen  1477,  Wittemberg 
1502.  This  last,  which  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence 
became  to  its  immortal  honour  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation, 
was  in  1815  transferred  to  Halle  and  united  with  the  younger 
university  of  that  place.  This  was  done  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment on  very  sufficient  grounds,  after  the  union  of  that  part  of 
Saxony  with  Prussia  ;  but  it  was  done  greatly  against  the  wishes 
and  the  will  of  the  people  at  large,  to  whom  that  spot  had  be* 
come  consecrated  in  history.  To  quiet  the  people  of  Wittem- 
berg, a  theological  seminary  was  established  there  in  place  of  the 
university,  in  which  young  men  who  have  finished  their  unhrer- 
sity  course,  may  still  pursue  their  studies.  There  is  here  firee 
provision  for  twenty  two  pupils ;  and  the  number  of  those  who 
support  themselves  is  not  limited.  Two  of  the  old  professors  of 
the  university,  Schleusner  and  Nitzsch,  were  left  here  to  sleep 
out  the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  while  the  general  superinten- 
dence and  instruction  is  entnisted  to  Heubner,  a  learned  and 
pious  man.  The  seminary  however  is  little  frequented. — ^In  all 
the  universities  above-mentioned,  the  rights  and  privileges,  the 
organization,  the  modes  of  teaching,  indeed  the  whole  external 
character  of  the  institutions,  have  come  down  from  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  Reformation,  except  so  far  as  they  were  necessari- 
ly modified  by  the  changes  which  then  took  place.  Throughout 
protestant  Germany,  the  system  of  university  education  is  in  its 
leading  features  one  and  the  same.  It  is  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  several  centuries,  and  is  now  so  interwoven  with  the 
character  and  principles,  with  the  afiections  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  that  a  change  would  be  in  a  measure  impossible. 

In  preparing  an  article  on  the  state  of  theological  education  in 
Germany,  it  was  the  first  intention  of  the  writer  to  incorporate  in 
it  a  cursory  notice  of  the  universities  of  that  country,  so  far  only 
as  they  have  a  direct  influence  on  this  branch  of  education.  As 
however  these  institutions  constitute  in  themselves  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  also  of  great  interest  to  the  literary  men 
and  students  of  our  own  country,  and  have  moreover  so  much 
connexion  with  and  bearing  upon  theological  learning  and  litera- 
ture ;  it  has  been  thought  best  to  treat  of  them  under  a  distinct 
head ;  and  thus  divide  the  article  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
may  serve  as  a  species  of  introduction  to  the  other.  Our  atten- 
tion will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  universities  of  protestant 
Germany. 
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Part  I.     German  Universities. 

It  is  Dalural  and  it  has  been  customary  for  us,  to  compare  the 
universities  of  foreign  countries  with  the  seminaries  which  bear 
that  name  and  with  the  colleges  of  our  own  land ;  and  to  derive 
oof  notions  of  the  former  in  a  great  measure  from  our  acquain- 
tuice  with  the  ]atter.  In  regard  to  the  universities  of  Germany, 
however,  such  a  course  must  lead  to  false  conclusions ;  since 
there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  resemblance  between  those  institu- 
tkns  and  the  universities  or  colleges  of  the  United  States.  A 
German  university  b  essentially  a  professional  school,  or  rather 
an  assemblage  of  such  schools^  comprising  the  four  faculties  of 
thedogy,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  the  latter  of  which 
oorreqponds  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  faculty  of  letters  and 
science,  and  embraces  every  thing  not  strictly  comprehended 
in  some  one  of  the  other  three.  Those  students  who  attend 
lectures  in  the  first  three  faculties,  do  it  merely  as  a  course  of 
professional  study,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  professional 
occupations  of  their  future  lives.  Those  who  attend  in  the  phi- 
losophical facuky,  are  mostly  such  as  are  prepanng  themselves 
to  become  professors  in  the  universities,  or  teachers  in  the  clas- 
rical  or  other  schools ;  or  they  are  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
general  pursuits  of  literature  and  science  ;  or  they  are  such  as  are 
chiefly  attendmg  to  professional  studies  in  one  of  the  first  three  fac- 
ulties, but  wish  at  the  same  time  to  make  themselves  acauainted 
wkfa  other  branches  of  learning.  Hence  the  different  facukies 
correspond  precisely  to  our  professional  seminaries  and  schools; 
90  that  could  we  consent  to  bring  together  into  one  place  one  of 
our  theobgical  seminaries,  a  law  school,  and  a  medical  school ; 
unite  the  libraries  and  the  advantages  of  all ;  and  add  a  faculty 
of  tetters  and  science ;  the  result  would  be  a  unhrersity  entirely 
QD  the  German  plan.  Whether  such  a  course  would  be  advisa- 
ble or  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  is  a  ques- 
tioQ  often  asked  in  this  time  of  excitement  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation ;  but  to  answer  it  properly  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficul- 
ty. In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  hope  to  lay  before  the 
reader  some  facts  and  suggestions  which  may  enable  him,  b 
some  degree,  to  form  his  own  judgement  on  this  question.  At 
present,  the  only  advances  towards  such  a  plan  in  our  country 
are  exhibited  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven ;  where  however 
not  more  than  two  of  the  faculties,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
wordf  have  gone  mto  complete  operation. 
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The  universities  of  Germany  were  all  founded  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated  ; 
but  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  aU  such  foundations,  with 
their  rights  and  privil^es,  had  to  receive  the  confirmatioD  of  the 
popes.  That  of  Wittembei^  b  1502  was  the  first  that  was  con* 
firmed  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  not  by  the  pope ;  al- 
though the  assent  of  the  latter  was  afterwards  applied  for.  That 
of  Marburg  b  1525  was  at  first  confirmed  by  neither  pope  nor 
emperor ;  but  received  afierwards  the  sanction  of  the  latter.  Af- 
ter the  Reformation,  all  new  universities  were  confirmed  by  the 
emperors  in  the  rights  and  privities  granted  to  them  by  their 
own  sovereigns.  The  last  which  received  this  sanction  was 
that  of  Gottbgen  b  1734.  Erlang^,  founded  b  1743,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  received  it.  From  diat  time  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  b  1806,  no  new  university  was 
established.  Those  which  have  been  sbce  founded,  as  Ber- 
lin, Bonn,  and  Munich,  exist  of  course  only  by  the  will  of 
their  own  sovereigns ;  than  which  there  b  at  present  do  higher 
authority. 

At  the  present  day,  all  the  universities  are  immediately  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  respective  governments  withm  whose 
bounds  they  fall.  All  the  proiessors  apd  instructors  of  every  kbd 
are  appointed,  and  generally  speakbg  their  salaries  paid,  direct- 
ly by  the  government ;  which  supports  also  or  directs  the  whole 
expense  of  the  university,  of  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildbgs,* 
of  the  bcrease  of  the  library  and  scientific  collections,  etc.  The 
writer  has  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  state  with 
precision,  what  sums  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  several  universities,  nor  even  of  the  larger  ones.  He  only 
knows  that  the  Prussian  government  pays  annuaUy,  on  account  of 
each  of  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Bonn,  the  sum  of  80,000 
rix  dollars,  which  is  equal  to  about  $56,000.  The  government 
of  Wiirtemburg  appropriates  annually  to  the  university  of  Tii- 
bingen  the  sum  of  80,000  florins,  or  about  $33,600.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  a  particular  institution  b  the  univer- 
sity (to  be  described  hereafter),  for  the  support  of  protestant  and 

*  It  hts  been  oAen  said  that  German  uniTersitiet  have  no  buildings.  This 
is  true  in  one  sense,  and  not  in  another.  All  have  a  building  for  a  library 
and  for  scientific  collections  ;  some  have  one  with  lecture  rooms ;  others 
have  hospitals ;  and  all  have  a  riding  school.  But  it  is  universally  true 
that  there  are  no  buildings  for  the  aeetmmodatUm  of  ttudmUs^  who  every- 
where live  in  hired  rooms,  ana  mostly  in  private  houses. 
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catbofe  theological  students ;  the  aonual  cost  of  which  is  from 
90,000  to  100,000  florins,  or  from  $37,800  to  $42,000.— The 
vniversities  do  not  exist  as  independent  associations  under  charters 
granted  by  the  governments ;  but  stand  immediately  under  their 
control ;  are  r^ulated  by  them  ;  and  may  at  any  moment  be 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  same  power,  which  called  them  in- 
to existence. 

The  professors  are  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
Tbej  are  all  appointed  alike,  but  differ  in  rank.  The  otdv- 
naiy  professors,  strictly  speaking,  constitute  the  faculty ;  they 
are  members  of  the  academical  senate,  and  thus  have  a  voice 
h  the  government  of  the  university ;  they  have  a  dean  of  the 
&cuky,  who  is  always  chosen  by  and  from  themselves.  When 
appoioted,  the  ordinary  professors  may  enter  immediate^  on  their 
dmies  without  inauguratkMi ;  but  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  rights 
aod  immunities  of  their  office,  and  especially  to  be  eligible  as 
dean  of  the  faculty,  thev  must  first  hold  a  public  dbputatkm  in 
Latin  pro  hco  obtinenao.  The  professors  extraordinary  are 
amply  teachers,  and  have  no  further  duties  nor  privileges.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  another  class  of  private  instructors,  priva' 
ini  docentesy  composed  of  young  men  who  have  taken  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  rhibsopby?  (equivalent  to  our  Master  of  Arts,) 
and  hafetheo  permission  to  read  lectures  and  give  private  in- 
stroctioD  m  the  universities. — ^The  regular  salaries  of  the  ordi- 
nary professors  vary  according  to  circumstances  from  500  to  2000 
rii  dollars  ($350  to  $1400),  and  rarely  exceed  the  latter  sum. 
Tbe  professors  extracnrdinary  seldom  recehre  more  than  500  rix 
dollars;  often  not  more  than  100;  and  the  instances  are  not 
rare,  where  a  man  is  at  first  gkd  to  receive  merely  the  title,  with- 
out any  sakuy  whatever.  The  private  teachers  also  have  no 
salary.  All  the  professors  and  instructors  receive  fees  from  the 
students  for  their  private  courses  of  lectures ;  which  however, 
except  m  extraordinary  cases,  do  not  amount  to  any  considerable 
sam. 

This  class  of  |Hivate  teachers  is  the  nursery  in  which  all  fu- 
ture iwofessors  are  trained  ;  where  they  are  seen  just  budding 
iuio  life;  and  whence,  if  they  flourish  with  a  vigorous  and 
heahfay  growth,  they  are  soon  transplanted  to  a  maturer  soQ.  If 
a  young  man  distingubhes  himseU  in  this  situation,  he  is  very 
scxm  promoted  to  be  a  professor  extraordinary.  The  govem- 
OMDts  have  here  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  tbe  qualifications 
af  candidates  for  literary  statk>ns ;  and  of  selecting  and  secur- 
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ing  the  services  of  the  best  men ;  tind  to  a  young  man  of  real 
promise,  they  are  usually  not  sbw  in  holding  out  a  reward.  A 
young  man  of  talent  and  promise  came  to  Halle  in  1827  as  a 
private  instructor  in  the  department  of  history;  in  1828  be  was 
made  professor  extraordinary;  and  in  1829  advanced  to  Ae 
rank  of  ordinary  professor ;  and  such  instances  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  extraordinary  professorship  again  is  regarded  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  ordmary  one.  It  gives  a  young  man  a 
certain  rank  and  standing  in  the  university  ;  he  no  longer  reads 
lectures  merely  on  sufferance ;  he  has  at  least  a  permeBent 
place ;  has  enjoyed  the  notice  of  government ;  and  is  sure,  if  he 
contmues  to  distinguish  himself,  of  being  further  promoted.  This 
however  does  not  always  take  place  of  course.  It  is  not  unfire- 
quent  that  a  young  man  starts  well  in  the  beginning,  who  after- 
wards sits  down  satisfied  with  his  present  attainments,  and  makes 
no  further  progress.  In  such  a  case,  his  promotion  is  at  an  end, 
so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  individual  are  concerned  ;  for  here, 
lus  elsewhere,  importunity  and  favoritism  often  produce  results, 
at  which  the  public,  who  judge  the  (juestion  on  its  merits,  are 
'  astonished.  At  Halle  were  two  extraordinary  professors  of  the- 
ology of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  held  that  statkm 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives;  in  1829  one  of  them  was 
xn^de  ordinarius ;  while  the  other  remains  as  before.  Private 
teachers  are  also  sometimes  found  of  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 
years ;  but  they  are  usually  such  as  have  not  had  interest  eir- 
ough  with  the  government  to  rise  in  spite  of  medk)crity.— 4n 
some  instances  literary  men,  with  the  permission  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  give  courses  of  lectures  at  the  universities,  and  receive 
fees,  without  being  attached  to  the  institution  in  any  other  way, 
than  as  privatim  docenies.  Thus  the  historian  Niebuhr,  m  hid 
character  of  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  reads 
lectures  at  Bonn ;  and  at  Halle  a  former  major  gene^  was  lec- 
turing on  military  history  and  tactics. 

From  this  arrangement  of  the  instructors  into  difierent  classes^ 
and  the  practice  of  admitting  young  men  of  the  requisite  quali- 
fications to  teach  at  pleasure  in  the  universities,  arise  two  import 
tant  benefits,  which  are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  institutions  of  our 
own  country.  The  first  is,  that  a  number  of  persons  are  thi» 
always  in  training,  either  as  private  teachers  or  as  professors  ex- 
traordinary, in  the  difierentdepartmentsof  literature  and  science, 
out  of  whom  the  higher  professorshms,  when  they  become  va- 
cant, may  be  at  once  siq)plied.    When  tfaerefidre  an  CMilimry 
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professor  dies,  or  removes  to  another  sphere,  the  questioo  is  not, 
as  with  OS,  where  a  successor  may  be  found  ;  but  the  difficulty 
£es  n  seiectiQg  the  be^  out  of  the  many  candidates,  who  are  al- 
ready well  qualified  for  the  office.  In  thb  country  we  are  com- 
pelied  to  choose,  «tt  the  man  who  is  already  qualified,  but  him 
who,  under  all  the  circumstances,  will  probably  be  best  able  to 
ondify  himself  fi>r  the  office,  after  he  shall  have  been  appointed. 
The  coosequ^ice  is,  that  a  man  of  embence  in  some  public  call- 
iDg  is  for  that  reason  often  chosen  to  a  professorship,  with  the 
disies  of  which  he  is  wholly  unacquainted.  He  must  therefore 
fifst  speod  some  years  m  obtaining  himself  that  knowledge,  which 
as  a  professor  he  is  required  to  teach  to  others.  In  this  respect 
the  evil  is  eatirely  remedied  in  Germany ;  but  neither  there  nor 
aay  where  is  it  possible  to  supply  at  once,  and  in  all  respects,  the 
phces  of  the  more  distinguished  teachers.  Many  a  roan  m  the 
course  of  a  long  and  active  life  acquires  a  stock  of  informatbn 
and  of  influence,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  supplied.  A 
fouoger  mao  may  indeed  have  all  the  learning  and  talent  that  is 
requisite  to  render  him  as  good  a  lecturer  and  instructor ;  but 
he  cannot  as  yet  have  the  experience  nor  the  reputation  of  his 
piedecessor ;  and  very  probably  may  never  be  able  to  reach  an 
equal  sending.  None  of  the  successors  of  Newton  have  ever 
eojpifeA  the  same  reputation ;  although,  as  teachers,  th^  may 
perhaps  have  been  superk>r  to  him.  As  a  Hebrew  scholar  the 
place  of  Gesenius  could  not  well  be  supplied ;  while  as  instruc- 
too,  tfaers  are  many  whose  teaching  might  be  equally  valuable. 
The  other  benefit  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  it  holds  out  the 
ilroogest  incitements  to  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  instructors. 
To  a  yoong  man  just  entering  upon  his  career,  it  is  obviously 
important  to  bring  his  whole  strength  to  the  work,  m  order  to 
acquire  a  reputation  which  may  authorize  the  expectation  of  pro- 
motion. He  has  the  direct  motive  of  profit,  and  the  not  much 
leas  direct  one  of  hope,  to  stimulate  his  exertions.  He  knows 
besides  that  there  are  others  before  him  in  the  race,  actuated 
by  the  same  motives,  and  also  by  the  fear  of  being  outstripped. 
The  extraordinary  professor  stands  in  a  similar  predicament ; 
he  hu  the  same  motives  to  exertion ;  the  same  goal  before 
hiio;  and  has  moreover  ardent  competitors  behind  him.  The 
ordinary  professor  has  indeed  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition ; 
but  he  knows  that  if  he  relaxes  his  efibrts,  the  ft^uits  of  all  his 
labour  wiU  be  carried  off  by  others,  and  he  thus  lose  in  a  measure 
b»  iDdueoce  and  emoluments.    T\m  system  bas  now  been  k)ng 
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in  op^ratioD ;  and  the  general  eSsct  of  it  has  been  highhr  ben^^ 
ficial.  It  b  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  spirit  oi  rivalrj 
which  in  this  way  is  so  liable  to  be  awakened,  has  often  led  to 
deplorable  results  in  respect  to  the  harmony  and  mutual  good  feel* 
ing  among  the  instructors  of  a  university;  and  that  the  desire  of 
distinction,  which  the  system  doubtless  tends  to  foster,  has  some- 
times taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  sought  its  object  in  novelty  and 
strangeness,  rather  than  m  the  power  of  tracing  and  developbg 
the  character  and  relations  of  truths  already  known,  and  thus  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  science  in  a  sure  and  legitimate  meth- 
od. But  these  are  the  incidental  results  of  the  system,  and 
not  the  system  itself,  nor  its  proposed  consequences.  They  are 
the  friction  of  the  machine,  and  if  you  please  inevitable  to  it ; 
they  tend  to  weaken  its  power,  but  do  not  destroy  its  value.  la 
the  most  powerful  of  aU  machines,  the  steam  engine,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  occasion  the  most  disastrous  results ;  and 
such  accidents  are  in  our  day  by  no  means  uncommon ;  yet  no 
one  ever  had  a  thought  of  abandoning,  on  this  account,  the  use 
of  this  important  invention.  It  is  even  so  m  regard  to  moral 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  system,  which  shaU  ope- 
rate upon  the  minds  of  nfen  and  urge  them  on  to  persevering  ef- 
fort, in  which  there  will  not  be  room  and  opportunity,  and  even 
inducement,  for  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  worldly  men  to 
display  themselves. — ^In  passing  it  may  be  remarked,  that  m  the 
various  theological  faculties  with  which  the  writer  has  been  ac- 
quainted, there  has  been  no  interruption  of  harmony  and  friend- 
ly intercourse,  in  consequence  of  any  thing  arising  out  of  the 
system  of  things  above  referred  to.  Oa  the  contrary,  it  is  not  at 
dl  unfrequent  m  this  and  in  the  other  faculties,  for  the  elder  pro- 
fessors to  patronize  younger  men  in  the  same  department,  and 
even  to  exert  their  own  influence  with  the  government,  in  order 
to  bring  about  their  more  speedy  promotion. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  the  instructors  are  of  three  kinds, 
and  are  given  pvblice^  privatim^  et  vrivatissime.  The  first  or 
public  lectures  are  given  only  by  professors ;  and  constitute  nom- 
inally that  course  of  instruction,  for  which  they  receive  salaries 
from  government.  Origmally  this  was  actually  the  case,  and  all 
xegular  instruction  at  the  universities  was  free;  as  it  still  is  in  the 
College  de  France  and  other  public  schools  of  Paris.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  give  pri- 
vate courses,  for  which  a  small  fee  was  charged  ;  and  it  has  now 
come  to  the  point,  that  no  professor  reads  more  than  one  publio 
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coarse,  and  that  usually  consisting  of  only  one  lecture  in  each 
week.  The  object  is,  to  give  as  little  free  instruction  as  will 
comport  with  me  tenor  of  their  appobtments.  The  second 
class,  or  private  lectures,  are  those  which  have  thus  been  intro- 
duced. They  are  precisely  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  public 
ones,  and  dehvered  in  the  same  place,  and  often  to  the  same 
hevers.  The  only  difference  is,  that  for  these  each  student 
pejs  a  small  fee ;  and  the  professor  consequently  endeavours  to 
make  these  courses  more  interesting  and  instructive.  The  cours- 
es continue  nominally  six  months ;  the  year  being  divided  into  two 
tenns  or  semesters,  with  a  vacation  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  Most  of  the  professors  give  two  courses  of  pri- 
wte  lectures  in  each  term,  and  sometimes  three.  In  some  of  the 
courses  lectures  are  delivered  six  times  a  week ;  in  others  four ; 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  only  twice.  The  fees  paid  by  the 
indents  are  small ;  for  a  course  of  theological  lectures  never 
more  than  one  Frederic  tPorj  or  about  four  dollars.  In  some 
iastancef  a  professor  of  law  receives  double  fees ;  and  even 
much  more  than  this  is  paid  for  some  courses  of  medical  lec- 
tnres.  In  the  larger  unhrersities,  as  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  where 
Asngs  are  done  more  genteelly,  these  payments  must  always  be 
made  m  gold.  In  Halle  they  may  be  made  in  any  species  of 
money ;  and  the  price  of  a  course  is  graduated  accordmg  to  the 
Domber  of  lectures  in  a  week.  The  private  teachers  receive 
the  same  fees  as  the  professors ;  and  for  the  sake  of  popularity 
wwDy  give  also  a  course  of  public  lectures,  although  this  is  not 
»  necessary  part  of  their  duties. — The  instruction  which  is  given 
fnratissimey  consists  simply  in  private  lessons. 

The  number  of  hearers  whom  a  lecturer  can  draw  together, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  his  reputation.  It 
depends  abo  upon  the  general  number  of  the  students  who  fre- 
yient  that  particular  university ;  although  this  agaui  is  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  the  celebrity  of  the  professor,  or  rather 
*e  professors.  If  these  have  a  high  reputation,  the  university 
^  generaDy  not  want  for  students.  Sometimes  also  an  indi- 
i^idaal  professor  makes  an  important  improvement  in  some 
fciwh  of  science  or  literature,  and  creates  a  new  era  m  regard 
to  it  In  such  cases  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  that  particular 
study;  students  are  attracted  to  his  university ;  and  his  lecture 
room  is  crowded.  Gesenius  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
Ais  in  respect  to  Hebrew  literature.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30 
the  writer  attended  his  course  on  Genesis,  which  he  reads  every 
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two  years.  At  the  opening  of  the  course  he  took  oceaskni  to 
remark,  that  he  was  then  about  to  read  it  for  the  tenth  time  ; 
and  adverted  to  the  very  great  progress  made  in  this  branch  of 
study,  and  the  very  great  interest  taken  in  it  now,  compared 
with  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  commenced  the  same 
course  with  fourteen  hearers ;  he  was  now  addressing  five  hun-» 
dred.  He  added,  that  he  had  then  felt  quite  satisfied  even  with 
that  comparatively  small  number ;  inasmuch  as  a  previous  course 
on  the  same  book,  by  Professor  Vater,  had  been  attended  by  on- 
ly three.  The  great  influx  of  theological  students  to  Halle  had 
thus  been  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  his  name.  In  like 
manner,  the  reputation  of  a  particular  faculty  often  draws  to  n 
university  a  larger  number  of  students  in  that  department.  Thus 
the  faculty  of  law  at  Gottingen  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputationi 
and  has  attracted  young  men  fi*om  every  part  of  Germany.  At 
present  all  the  faculties  in  the  universi^  of  Berlin  are  filled 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Germany ;  and  tho 
consequence  b  a  larger  concourse  of  students,  than  has  ever 
been  known  at  any  other  protestant  institutk)n.— -The  lecture 
room  of  Gesenius  is  probably  better  filled  than  any  other  in  Get* 
manv.  Neander  in  JBerlin  had  usually  from  three  to  four,  hun* 
dred  in  his  exegetical  course  on  the  New  Testament ;  in  his 
other  courses  fewer.  The  younger  Eichhom,  the  jurist,  in  Grot- 
tingen,  had  about  three  hundred ;  and  was  considered  the  most 

Stpular  lecturer  on  law  in  the  country.  He  has  since  retired. 
is  father,  the  orientalist,  had  ordinarily  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred hearers.  Wegscheider  and  Thilo  of  Halle  have  each  about 
three  hundred.  These  are  some  of  the  more  popular  lecturers ; 
with  others  the  number  varies  according  to  circumstances,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  less  than  ten.* 

As  a  general  fact,  the  professors  deliver  their  lectures  at 
their  own  houses.  The  recent  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn  oc- 
cupy former  palaces,  and  have  ample  room  for  aU  necessary  lec- 
ture rooms,  as  well  as  for  the  public  collections.  In  Halle  also 
the  university  has  one  large  lecture  room,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  theological  professors  in  succession.  But  in  Gottingen 
and  at  most  of  the  other  universities,  each  professor  has  to  provide 
his  own  auditorium,  and  the  acconmiodations  for  sittkig  and 
writuig  are  commonly  of  the  rudest  kind.     It  is  not  unusu- 

*  In  the  CoUsge  de  France  and  the  EcoU  des  langues  orietUales  at  Parie, 
De  Sacy  and  the  other  profesion  of  langua(^a  rarely,  if  ever,  haye  more 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  pupila. 
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al  Ibr  Ae  stiidenu  to  hare  to  hany  from  one  lecture  to  anoth- 
er, at  tbe  distaace  perfa^  of  half  a  mile.  To  accommodate 
tbem  b  this  respect,  the  professor  does  not  commence  mitD  five 
or  ten  minutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  the  hour  has  struck. 
In  Berlin,  ahboogh  this  reason  does  not  exist,  the  lectures  uni- 
ibnnijr  do  not  commence  until  a  quarter  after  the  hour,  and  are 
hrokeQ  off  punctually  at  the  strikbg  of  the  ckKk.  They  thus 
actually  occupy  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  although  a  fuU 
boor  is  the  legitimate  and  usual  time. 

Hie  students,  before  entering  the  university,  are  required  to 
have  passed  tbrough  a  regular  course  of  preparatory  study  at  the 
gymnatia  or  public  classical  schools.  At  these  schools,  boys  are 
taken  at  the  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve ;  and  are  trained  in  a 
thorough  course  of  classical  study.  They  are  taught,  not  only  to 
fead  the  Greek  and  Latin  with  fluency,  but  also  to  write  them. 
They  are  moreover  accustomed  to  speak  the  latter  language 
wkh  ease,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course  to  hold  aQ  their 
exercises  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  advantage 
af  classical  study  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education ;  and 
this  circuaistance  goes  far  to  account  for  the  fact,  why  the  eariy 
tbidy  of  these  languages  is  so  much  more  highly  prized  in  Eu- 
lope,  than  with  us.  Here  tbey  are  but  partiauy  studied  ;  they 
are  learned  solely  by  the  eye,  and  not  by  the  ear.  The  Amer- 
ican student  b  taught  merely  to  connect  the  idea  with  the  word 
which  he  sees  before  him,  and  not  to  connect  the  word  with  the 
idea.  For  example,  if  a  boy  be  asked  what  is  the  Greek  word 
for  wmttTj  it  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  answer  the  questron ;  but  if  at  another  time  you  place  before 
his  eyes  the  word  vdwo,  he  immediately  recab  the  idea  of  tvaierj 
because  this  idea  has  been  already  associated  in  his  mind  with 
Us  word.  He  could  not  answer  in  the  first  case,  because  the 
word  was  not  in  the  same  manner  associated  with  the  idea. 
Now  this  double  power  is  necessaty,  in  order  to  the  thorough 
or  even  tolerable  acquisition  of  any  language.  The  one  part  of 
jl  we  learn  from  reading ;  the  other  part  alone  enables  us  to 
write  and  speak  another  tongue  with  fluency  and  ease.  It  is 
oimoQs  that  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  youthful  mind,  the 
latter  part  of  the  process  is  far  more  important  than  the  fonner. 
Bat  m  our  own  countiy,  this  part  is  comparativelv  speaking,  en* 
tirefy  neglected ;  and  the  student  is  tanight  only  to  recaJ  the 
Heaning  of  words  as  he  sees  tbem  on  paper.  In  the  public 
jtbook  of  ^e  old  worid,  bofth  parts  of  d)e  process  mre  cart^  en 
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together,  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner ;  and  the  result  is  a 
deep  and  solid  foundatbn,  on  which  to  raise  the  future  super* 
structure  of  education. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  German  students  on 
leaving  the  gymnasia  for  the  universities  are,  as  to  philology  and 
classical  literature,  far  b  advance  of  American  students  at  the  end 
of  their  college  course.  But  in  acquaintance  with  mathematics, 
the  belleslettres,  and  in  general  practical  information,  the  former 
are  inferior  to  the  latter.  But  they  have  acquired  a  method  and 
habit  of  study,  and  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  which  enable  them 
to  enter  upon  the  university  course  with  well  directed  ardour 
and  a  sure  prospect  of  success.  Here  they  can  spread  out  their 
inquiries  to  any  extent ;  and  besides  their  regular  professional 
studies,  may  and  often  do  attend  courses  of  lectures  on  classical 
or  modern  literature,  history,  the  natural  sciences,  etc.  As  a 
general  fact,  however,  both  with  regard  to  students  and  literary 
men,  there  is  a  much  greater  division  of  labour  among  them  than 
with  us.  Every  one  endeavors  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
own  particular  department ;  but  has  in  other  departments  and 
on  other  subjects  less  general  knowledge  than  is  common  with  us. 
One  grand  result  of  the  whole  process  of  education  is,  that  what 
they  learn,  they  learn  thoroughly,  and  have  always  at  command. 
In  matters  of  learning  they  are  ready  men,  as  well  as  profound 
scholars. 

The  students  on  entering  the  university  from  the  gymnasia, 
pass  from  a  state  of  discipline  and  close  supervision  to  a  state  of 
entire  freedom.  Having  once  chosen  their  profession,  they  may- 
attend  what  lectures  they  please,  and  as  few  as  they  please  ; 
they  may  live  where  they  please,  and  do  what  they  please.  The 
university  exercises  no  authority  over  them  whatever,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  guilty  of  open  misconduct.  These  are  circum- 
stances which  may  serve  to  account  for  that  wild  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  vbionary  liberty,  which  has  been  represented  as 
so  prevalent  among  the  students  of  Germany.  Prevalent  it  un- 
doubtedly has  been  and  is  still ;  but  probablyin  a  much  less  de- 
gree than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The  riots,  and  du- 
els, and  renoumingy  aU  the  noise  and  folly  and  crime,  are  con- 
fined to  a  few  in  comparison  with  the  great  body  of  the  students, 
who  are  engaged  m  a  course  of  silent,  persevering  study.  The 
noise  and  bustle  of  these  few  have  struck  foreigners  as  *i  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  German  students,  and  have  therefore 
been  fully  and  frequently  described ;  white  the  more  noiseless 
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coarse  of  the  many  has  escaped  their  observation.  The  circum- 
stances above  mentioned  have  operated  more  conspicuously  in 
the  smaller  university  cities,  such  as  Jena,  Gottingen,  etc.  where 
the  students,  feeling  their  importance  in  respect  to  the  inhab- 
itants, have  assumed  a  greater  license,  and  have  been  at  the 
same  time  unrestrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The 
modem  plan  of  locating  universities  in  large  cities,  nas  been  em- 
mently  successful  in  abolishing  this  spirit.  Tlie  students  in 
Berim,  for  instance,  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  population ;  and 
coald  not  as  a  body  indulge  m  any  of  the  freaks  which  are  com- 
mon at  other  universities,  without  being  borae  down  by  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  surrounding  multitudes. 

The  students,  as  has  been  already  said,  attend  what  Courses 
of  lectures  they  please.  There  are  however  certain  professional 
courses  which  they  must  have  attended,  in  order  to  be  after- 
wards admitted  to  an  examination.  In  theology  for  instance  a 
man  must  have  heard  lectures  in  all  the  four  departments  of  ex- 
^ests,  Dogmaiik  or  doctrinal  theology,  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  HomUetik  or  practical  theology.  These  are  significantly 
called  BrodcoUegia  ;  because  a  man's  future  bread  depends  on 
his  having  heard  them.  In  Berlin  there  is  also  a  regulation,  that 
the  students  in  theology  shall  attend  the  courses  in  a  certain  or- 
der ;  masmuch  as  it  was  found,  that  they  often  attended  the 
practical  lectures,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  either  ex- 
egedcal  or  systematic  theology.  Very  often  too  the  students  in 
geoenl  attend  the  lectures  of  a  particular  professor  from  ftish- 
ioo,  rather  than  from  any  choice.  Not  unn'equendy  there  are 
lecturers  m  the  philosophical  department,  who  draw  crowded 
audiences  out  of  all  the  other  fitcuhies.  Thb  is  the  case  with 
Ritter  of  Berlin,  the  celebrated  geographer,  a  man  o^  piety  and 
genuine  simplicity  of  character,  as  well  as  of  profound  learning 
in  his  department.  The  lectures  of  Bockh  on  Greek  antiquities 
are  also  attended  by  all  classes  of  hearers.  In  like  manner  it  is 
tMhionable  to  attend  the  courses  of  Blumenbach  at  Crottmgen. 
The  fitthion  however  often  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  different  courses  of  the  same  professors. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  students  not  only  take  notes  of  the 
leclures,  but  mostly  write  them  out  b  full.  The  professor  often 
speads  a  part  of  the  time  in  regular  dictatbn,  wfiich  is  written 
down  by  all ;  while  between  the  paragraphs  he  gives  extempore 
iOusCrations,  which  are  also  seized  and  written  down  by  many. 
h  is  exceedingly  rare  to  see  a  student  in  the  lecture  room  with- 
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out  his  writing  materials  in  busy  use.  These  are  very  simple  ; 
'consisting  of  a  smaU  portfdio  or  Mappe  in  which  lie  carries  ha 
pens  and  paper,  and  a  small  turned  inkstand  of  bom,  with  a 
cover  that  screws  on,  and  a  small  sharp  spike  on  the  bottom 
by  which  it  is  stuck  fast  upon  the  bench  or  writing  table  before 
him.  They  are  exceedingly  punctual ;  and  the  few  minutes 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  professor,  are  usually  devoted  to 
mending  their  pens  and  putting  their  papers  in  order.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  general  whistling  and  buz  of  conversation. 
The  moment  the  professor  enters  all  is  hushed ;  he  begins  im- 
mediately to  read,  and  they  to  write ;  sometimes  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  striking  of  the  clock.  In  this  way  they  hurry 
from  one  lecture  to  another,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
attend  five  or  six  every  day.  There  are  not  wanting  instances 
where  a  student  has  in  this  manner  been  present  at  ten  dlSkvenX 
courses ;  but  this  b  quite  rare.  They  very  generally  review  at 
home  the  lectures  thus  written  down ;  and  read  or  consult  the 
books  referred  to  by  the  professor.  This  is  sometimes  done  in 
companies  of  five  or  six,  who  by  their  mutual  remarks  serve  to 
imprmt  the  subjects  more  deeply  on  the  m'lnds  of  each  other. 
They  thus  obtain,  generally  speaking,  a  clear  view  and  receive  a 
deep  unpression  of  so  much  information,  as  the  professor  has 
chosen  to  give  them.  There  are  others,  although  their  number 
is  comparatively  small,  who  merely  make  the  lectures  what  tb^ 
are  in  fact,  a  clue  for  the  guidance  of  their  studies,  and  go  into 
extensive  and  profound  investigation  for  themselves.  These 
are  the  men  who  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  be- 
cause it  is  power ;  and  while  the  multitude  are  ready  to  take  up 
with  the  reports  of  others,  they  wish  to  trace  for  themselves  the 
stream  of  knowledge  to  its  source,  and  drink  of  its  pure  waters 
at  the  cr}rstal  fountain. 

It  is  a  questk)n  often  agitated  in  Germany  itself,  whether  this 
habit  of  writing  in  the  lecture-room  is  on  the  whole  beneficial ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  if  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
were  left  firee  and  undivided  to  follow  the  tram  of  the  professor's 
thoughts.  Undoubtedly  in  this  latter  way  the  pupil  would  be 
better  able  to  seize  and  trace  the  relations  of  the  thoughts  thrown 
out  by  the  lecturer,  to  analyze  and  compare  them ;  and  would 
thus  be  more  immediately  led  to  independent  habits  of  thinking. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
collect  and  treasure  up  for  the  whole  life  much  of  the  knowl^ge 
imparted  by  the  instructor;  that  the  process  of  writing  leads  to 
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a  dbser  and  more  accurate  attention,  and  to  greater  interest  in 
tfae  lectures  themselves ;  and  that  if  the  notes  be  properly  review- 
ed, a  far  deeper  and  more  precise  impression  is  received.  It 
is  however  recommended  in  all  systems  of  mtthodology^  that 
the  in^rudor  should  enable  the  pupils  to  combine  the  advanta- 
ges of  both  these  methods,  by  devoting  a  part  of  each  lecture  to 
regular  dictation,  in  which  he  may  lay  down  his  propositions  and 
give  the  general  illustration  of  them ;  while  the  remaining  part 
sfaodd  be  composed  of  free  and  often  extemporaneous  discussion 
and  Ohistnition.  This  is  in  fact  the  plan  followed  by  the  most 
diadngoidied  and  popular  lecturers ;  and  their  hearers  make  a 
poictt  of  writing  all  that  is  dictated,  and  listen  to  the  rest ;  though 
some,  by  means  of  a  species  of  stenography,  are  able  to  seize 
the  whole.  So  far  as  this,  if  the  writer  may  judge  by  his  own 
experioice,  the  system  of  writing  down  after  the  professor  is 
eminently  bene6cial. 

The  regular  time  necessary  to  be  spent  at  the  Grerman  uni- 
versities in  professbnal  studies,  is  for  medical  students  four  years; 
far  all  others  three  years.  As  a  general  rule  young  men  are  re- 
qoired  to  be  principally  educated  at  the  universities  of  then:  own 
state ;  but  are  allowed  to  spend  one  year  of  their  course  at  any 
bntxffi  university.  Thus  natives  of  Prussia  who  study  theology, 
imist  remain  at  least  two  jesss  at  some  Prussian  university ;  in 
tfae  other  year  they  may  go  wherever  they  please.  Those  states 
which  have  no  university  of  their  own,  usually  adopt  a  neigh- 
bourmg  one.  Thus  Gottingen,  which  belongs  to  Hanover,  is  at 
the  same  time  adopted  by  Brunswick  and  Nassau  as  their  uni- 
versity; and  the  young  theok)gians  of  these  states  are  obliged  to 
spend  at  least  two- years  on  the  classic,  though  somewhat  naked 
banks  of  the  Lieine. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  the  German 
diversities,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  give  an 
alphabetical  list  of  them,  accompanied  by  notices  of  their  gen- 
eitd  history ;  of  the  more  distinguished  professors,  especially  in 
the  Aeokgical  faculties ;  of  the  number  and  general  diviskxi  of 
the  students,  00  far  as  known ;  of  their  libraries,  etc. 

J.  BcBLiN.  Thb  university,  ahhough  it  went  mto  operatioQ 
only  Ki  1810,  has  already  taken  the  first  rank  amone  the  litera- 
ty  mstitutions  of  Germany.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
qiiendid  capital,  amid  a  population  of  220,000  souk,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  influence  of  a  powerful  court  and  govem- 
oeot,  it  has  of  course  had  comparatively  few  obstacles  to  strug- 
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gle  with.  It  is  kx^ted  in  an  immense  buOding,  formeriy  the  pal- 
ace of  Prince  Heniy,  the  brother  of  the  great  I>ederi«,  in  the 
tnidst  of  the  most  fashionable  and  splendid  part  of  the  city.  The 
building  b  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  collections  in 
anatomy,  natural  history,  etc.  besides  furnishing  lecture  rooms 
for  the  use  of  all  the  professors  in  their  turn.  This  edifice  gives 
a  strong  impression  of  convenience  and  utility ;  and  it  was  a 
thought  of  Uirilling  interest,  when  sitting  among  three  or  four 
hundred  pupils,  who  were  drinking  in  the  mstructions  and  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  fi-om  the  Dps  of  Neander,  to  compare 
Its  present  destbatk>n  with  its  former  character,  when  the  voice 
of  mirth  and  revelry  resounded  through  its  halls,  ''and  the 
harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  w^*e  m  their 
feasts ;  but  they  regarded  not  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

It  has  ever  been  a  favourite  endeavour  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  collect  m  his  university  at  Berlin  the  ablest  men  of  the  whole 
country.  In  this  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  The  faculties 
of  law  and  of  medicine  at  present  decidedly  take  rank  of  all 
others  in  Germany;  while  the  philosophical  one  is  in  no  d^ree 
inferior  to  anv  other.  The  theological  faculty  is  abler  and  more 
fully  attended  than  any  other,  except  at  Halle.  This  arises  in 
general  not  firom  the  greater  ability  of  the  professors  at  Halle  ; 
except  so  far  as  Hebrew  literature  is  concerned,  where  Oesenius 
incontrovertibly  takes  the  first  rank ;  but  fi-om  two  other  causes, 
viz.  first,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  theok>gk^aI  students 
are  poor,  and  Halle  is  in  itself  a  cheaper  place  than  Berlb,  be- 
sides having  a  multitude  of  stipends  and  free  tables ;  and  se- 
condly, that  Halle  b  the  favourite  resort  of  almost  all  the  foUow*- 
ers  of  rationalism,  who  at  the  present  day  constitute  a  very  large 
class  among  the  theobgical  students.  Berlin,  both  as  a  citj 
and  a  university,  has  a  decided  preponderance  to  evangelk^I  re- 
ligion, and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  faith 
and  true  pieQr  in  Germany. 

The  theological  department  contains  the  names  of  Strauss, 
die  most  popular  and  ek>quent  of  the  court  preachers,  who  lec- 
tures on  Homiletik  or  practkal  theok>gy;  Marheinei^e,  who 
teaches  Dogmatik  or  systematk:  dieok)gy,  and  who  b  a  disciple 
of  Heeel  and  verges  towards  pantheism;  Schleiermacher,  a 
man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners  and  one  of  the  deepest  think- 
ers of  the  day,  who  wanders  at  will  over  die  whole  fiod  of  the- 
ology. He  nas  a  ^rstem  of  hb  own,  and  has  many  followers. 
He  seems  to  stand  between  the  rationalists  and  the  evangelical 
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potjr,  being  however  more  distaot  from  the  former  than  from 
the  fatter.     It  Vas  related  to  the  writer  bj  Harms  of  Kiel,  that 
he  himsdf  and  eereral  of  his  acquaintaDces,  had  been  brought  off 
from  rationalism  by  the  logic  of  Schleierm'acher ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  rest  in  the  position  which  he  had  taken,  they  had 
gone  forward  to  embrace  the  evangelical  doctrines.    Neander  is 
the  first  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  qoite  the  best,  exegetical  lecturer  on  the  New  Testament  in 
Germany.     His  great  work  on  the  history  of  the  church  is  ad- 
vancaig,  but  with  sbw  progress.     Hengstenberg  is  still  quite  a 
jDUBg  man,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  an  Arabic  scholar 
at  Boon,  where  he  was  the  editor  of  the  MoaUakat  of  Amrulkeis. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  a  work  entitled  ^  Christology  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  which  treats  of  the  predictions  req>ecting  the 
Mesnah  under  the  ancient  dispensatkxi.    The  first  volume  was 
poblisbed  in  1839.     He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Evangelisehe 
Kirdkemzeiiungj  a  work  which  has  done  good,  akhough  it  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  too  intolerant  b  its  spirit.    De  Wette  was 
fofmeriy  a  member  of  thb  faculty,  but  was  cut  off  in  1819 
by  die  king,  on  the  ground  of  his  havmg  written  a  letter  of  coo- 
d!olence  to  the  modier  of  Sands,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue. 
The  eeoeral  cqiinion  however  is,  that  this  only  served  as  a  pre- 
text ior  his  dismission ;  and  so  little  weight  did  there  seem  to  be 
in  the  charge,  und^  the  existing  circumstances,  that  the  whole 
univeraity  as  a  body  petitk>ned,  but  in  vain,  for  a  recal  of  the 
decree. — As  a  jurist,  the  name  of  von  Savigny  stands  preeou> 
sent  in  Germany ;  in  the  medical  faculty  are  the  names  of  von 
Graefe,  Hufeland,  Buach,  and  others.    In  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  phikisophk^  fricuky  are  Hegel,  the  present  prince 
of  metaphysical  philosophers  in  the  north  of  Grermany ;  Encke 
die  astronomer,  who  reads  lectures  as  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy d  Sciences ;  von  Raumer,  the  historian ;  Charles  Ritter, 
the  celdirated  geographer,  a  pious  and  most  amiable  man; 
Bdker,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  Grreek  and  Roman  classics ; 
Bickh,  the   Crreek  {diilok>gist  and  editor  of  Pmdar;  Zumpt, 
the  Latb  grammarian ;  Bopp,  the  Sanscrit  scholar ;  and  a  host 
of  others.    The  whole  nuinber  of  the  instructors  is  u^ally  more 
than  a  hundred. 

The  number  of  students  at  Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1829 — 30 
was  somewhat  over  1800.  In  the  winter  of  1826—27  the  num- 
ber was  1732;  in  the  summer  folk>wing  it  was  1594.  These 
hst  were  divided  as  foUows ;  in  theobgy  479;  in  law  577 ;  ki 
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medicine  333 ;  and  in  the  philosophical  faculty  206.  The  rela- 
tive numbers  at  present  probably  do  not  vary  much  from  the 
same  proportion.  The  cost  to  a  student  of  living  here  may  be 
estimated  at  300  rix  dollars  ($210)  a  year;  varying  of  course 
according  to  the  habits  of  economy  or  expense  of  each  individu- 
al. The  students  of  Berlin,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  do 
not  form  a  distbct  and  separate  body  as  in  the  smaller  cities,  but 
are  lost  in  the  crowd ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  about 
them  little  or  nothing  of  that  peculiar  character,  which  Grer- 
man  students  are  usually  represented  as  possessing.  Generally 
speaking  too,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  higher  class  of  young 
men,  than  those  who  frequent  most  of  the  other  universities,  with 
the  exceptioD  of  Gottingen.  Their  dress  and  appearance  is  cer- 
tainly more  respectable. 

The  university,  as  such,  has  no  separate  library ;  but  has  the 
full  use  of  the  royal  library,  which  occupies  a  splendid  building 
of  its  own  across  the  street  from  the  university.  It  contains 
180,000  volumes,  and  7,000  manuscripts,  and  ranks  in  Germa- 
ny next  after  the  libraries  of  Munich,  Gottingen,  Vienna,  and 
Dresden.  It  is  open  for  consultation  every  week  day,  two  hours 
in  winter,  and  three  hours  in  summer.  Books  may  be  taken 
out  twice  a  week.  All  the  students  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
out  books  under  the  cavet  of  a  professor.—- There  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive botanical  garden,  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Willdenow. 

In  all  the  six  universities  of  Prussia,  viz.  BerUn,  Bonn,  Bres- 
lau,  Greifswalde,  Halle,  and  Konigsbeig,  the  government  have 
established  what  are  called  a  theological  and  a  philological  Mem-- 
inaryy  or  societies  among  the  students,  under  the  gui£nce  of  a 
professor,  for  the  more  extensive  study  of  these  branches.  There 
are  usually  fit>m  ten  to  fifteen  ordinary  members,  who  are  ad- 
mitted on  examination,  after  having  been  a  year  at  the  universi- 
ty, and  are  bound  to  attend  the  meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
exercises ;  these  enjoy  some  slight  privileges  and  stipends,  and 
are  in  the  way  of  favourable  notice  from  the  government.  In 
Berlin,  during  the  last  winter,  there  were  exercises  of  this  kind 
in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  under  Hengstenberg,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  doctrines  under  Neander  and 
Marheinecke.  The  philologk;al  seminary  is  under  the  care  of 
Bockh.  Similar  institutions  exist  also  in  most  of  the  universities 
of  other  states.* 

*  The  ilory  related  in  RussuU's   Tour  in  Germany^  (Chap.  X.)  about 
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U.  Bonn.  The  university  at  this  place,  though  founded  odIt 
ID  1818,  b  fast  rising  to  a  high  rank  among  its  elder  sisters.  It 
is  called  the  Rbme  university,  and  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  delightful  scenery,  just  where  the  splendid  banks  of  the 
Rhine  change  their  character  of  precipitous  crags  and  Tine-clad 
hiBs,  and  sink  down  into  a  rk^h  and  cuhivated  plain.    The  rug- 

Sid  cUff  of  Drachenfels  with  its  ruined  casde,  so  celebrated  by 
yroo,  is  in  fuU  view,  and  nearer  at  hand  the  still  more  pictur- 
esque ruin  of  Godesberg.  This  university  is  also  established  in 
a  pabce,  viz.  that  of  the  former  electors  of  Cologne,  who  resid- 
ed m  Bonn.  In  extent  and  convenience,  it  is  not  inferk)r  to  that 
of  the  Berlin  university. 

In  the  Rhme  provinces  of  Prussia,  a  considerable  proportkm 
of  the  population  b  catholic ;  and  on  thb  account  the  unnrersity 
of  Bonn  (as  also  of  Breslau)  has  both  a  protestant  and  catholic 
&eulty  of  theok>gy.  In  the  protestant  part,  the  most  important 
aunes  are  Augusti,  the  author  of  numerous  works ;  Nitzsch ; 
Sack ;  Gieseler,  a  spirited  investigator  in  ecclesiastkfal  history, 
and  the  author  of  the  best  manual  on  this  subject ;  Bleek,  for- 
Hieriy  at  Berlm,  a  learned  and  candid  man,  author  of  an  intro- 
ductkxi  to  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  reviewer  of  Pro- 
fisssor  Stuart's  commentary  on  that  book  in  the  lAteratur^Zd' 
tung  cf(  Halle,  for  Jan.  1830.  A  part  at  least,  if  not  the  creater 
part  of  thb  faculty,  are  decidedly  evangeKical ;  and  in  thb  re- 
gkn  of  country,  partk^ularly  at  Elberfeld  and  Barmen,  there  b 
a  very  general  prevalence  of  pure  religious  faith  and  practice. 
Ir  the  catholic  faculty  are  Gratz,  formerly  at  Tubingen,  a  proli- 
fic wrher,  and  Scholz,  the  editor  of  a  new  recensbn  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  for  which  object  he  has  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope, Western  Asia,  and  Egypt.  In  the  philosoph^al  faculty, 
we  find  the  well  known  names  of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Niebum*, 
Wefcker,  and  Freytag  the  orientalist,  now  engaged  in  the  nubfica- 
tionof  an  Arabic  lexicon.  Thb  is  not  a  second  editk>n  of  Golius, 
as  was  tt  first  intended,  but  a  new  and  much  fuller  work. 

The  number  of  students  in  1822  was  671 ;  in  the  winter  of 
1829 — 30  it  was  over  1000 ;  having  thus  nearly  doubled  in 
seven  years.     The  proportion  in  which  these  are  at  present  di- 

tbe  t^ncj  and  inflooDce  of  Wolf  in  the  fbandation  of  the  Berlin  oniveni- 
tr,  is  gmermlly  prononnced  in  Gtennanjr  to  be  fidse.  It  was  told  by  Wolf  to 
AiuselJ,  either  tor  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  his  credolitj,  or,  nunre  pnb*- 
Vjj  in  the  dreams  of  his  own  eztraTagant  Tsnity. 
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vided  among  the  several  faculties,  is  not  now  known  to  the  writ- 
er; but  in  1826  about  one  third  were  theological  students,  of 
whom  the  catholics  were  the  most  numerous ;  one  third  law 
students ;  and  the  remainder  about  equally  divided  between  the 
medical  and  philosophical  faculties. 

The  library  contains  already  66,000  volumes  and  200  val- 
uable manuscripts.  There  b  a  fine  botanical  garden,  and  also 
good  collections  in  all  the  departments. — The  theological  and 
philological  seminaries  also  flourish. 

in.  Breslau.  This  university,  located  in  the  capital  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  was  originally  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1702, 
for  the  education  of  catholic  theologians.  In  1810,  the  univer- 
sity of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  was  transferred  to  Breslau,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  former  one.  Since  that  time  it  has  greatly 
flourished.  There  is  both  a  catholic  and  protestant  theological 
faculty ;  in  the  latter  of  which  are  von  Colin  ;  David  Schulz,  the 
new  editor  of  Griesbach,  and  a  commentator  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  Bernstein  the  orientalist ;  and  Middeldorof.  In 
the  philosophical  faculty  are  Wachler,  the  historian ;  Fassow, 
the  Greek  lexicographer  ;  and  Habicht,  the  editor  of  the 
<  Thousand  and  one  Nights'  in  Arabic. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  m- 
crease.  In  1826  it  was  less  than  900;  in  1829  it  was  over 
1200.  Tlie  most  of  these  are  in  the  faculties  of  theology  and 
law.  The  seminaries  of  theology  and  philology  are  flourishing, 
under  the  guidance  of  Schulz,  von  Colin,  Sfiddeldorpf,  and 
Passow.  The  library  is  an  important  one ;  but  the  number  of 
volumes  is  not  specified. 

rV.  Erlakoen  is  the  protestant  university  of  Bavaria.  It 
was  founded  in  1743,  by  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  to  whom 
Erlangen  then  belonged  ;  and  passed  with  his  dominions  under 
the  sceptre  of  Prussia,  and  then  under  that  of  Bavaria.  In  1807 
the  universityof  Altdorf  was  broken  up,  and  incorporated  with 
Erlangen.  The  university  has  a  fine  building,  erected  within  a 
few  years  out  of  its  own  funds,  which  amount  to  more  than 
60,000  rix  dollars  (or  $42,000)  a  year,  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  government.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  palace 
of  the  former  Margraves,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  uni- 
versity, but  was  wholly  burnt  down  in  1814. 

The  principal  members  of  the  theological  faculty  are  Vogel, 
S[aiser,  Winer  the  author  of  the  New  Testament  grammar,  En- 
gelhardt,  and  the  younger  Ammon.     In  the  philosophical  is 
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Riickerty  a  fine  orieDtal  scholar  and  poet.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents »  rather  on  the  decline ;  in  1825  the  whole  number  was 
500;  in  1828-9  it  was  only  431 ;  of  whom  272  were  theolo- 
gians, 64  students  of  law,  41  of  medicine,  and  54  in  other  stu- 
dies. The  library  contains  100,000  volumes;  and  the  other 
coQectioos  are  very  respectable. 

V.  Feeiburo  in  the  Breisgauy  as  it  is  called,  is  the  catholic 
muversity  of  Baden.  The  city  contains  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  val- 
ley or  plain  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  me  Black 
Forest,  where  the  valley  of  the  Treisam  issues  from  their  dark 
precincts.  The  university  was  founded  in  1457 ;  and  has  a 
hi^  and  important  library,  rich  especially  in  old  books  collect- 
ed from  the  many  disbanded  mooasteries.  The  only  professor 
of  general  celebrity  b  Hug,  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  sim- 
3ar  work  on  the  Old  Testament ;  he  reads  at  least  a  course  of 
lectures  on  that  subject.  The  number  of  students  m  1825-6 
was  600. 

VI.  GicssEN  is  the  universiQr  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  the  great  road  from  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  to  Cassel. 
It  was  {bonded  in  1607  ;  and  has  a  yearly  income  of  60,000 
florins,  or  ^25,200,  principally  from  funds  of  its  own  and  those 
of  the  former  university  of  Mayence.  The  professors  of  theok>- 
gfmosl  known  are  Euinoel,  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Gospels ;  Schmidt,  author  of  an  esteemed  ecclesiastical  his- 
tofy ;  and  Pfannkuche.  The  number  of  students  atpresent  is 
not  specified ;  but  it  has  not  usually  exceeded  500.  The  library 
contains  nearly  30,000  volumes. 

Vn.  GomiiGEK  was  founded  by  George  II.  of  England  in 
1734 ;  and  is  indebted  for  the  liberal  plan  on  which  it  was  es- 
tabfisbed,  and  for  the  extraordinary  aid  which  it  received  from 
the  government,  to  the  celebrated  min'ister  von  Miinchhausen. 
The  serviijes  of  the  ablest  men  were  secured ;  and  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  Haller,  Mosheim,  J.  D.  Micbaelis,  and  their  co- 
adjutors and  successors,  He3me,  Blumenbach,  and  Eichhom,  are 
some  of  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of  German  literature  and 
science.  Thousands  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
and  of  the  world,  have  here  received  their  education.  Indeed 
Gotlnigen  has  heretofore  been  better  adapted  to  attract  students 
from  fmigp  countries,  than  most  of  the  other  German  universi- 
iesj  not  oofy  throi»gh  the  celebrity  of  its  professors  and  its  libra* 
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xjj  but  also  through  the  free  and  liberal  spirit  whid}  pervaded 
toe  lectures,  exhibiting  less  of  a  local  and  exclusively  national 
character,  than  was  common  in  other  places.  The  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  classical  literature,  and  also  of  politics  and  history, 
which  are  subjects  of  universal  interest,  have  been  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Gottingen.  The  gendemanly  tone  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  professors  and  in  society,  has  operated  also  on 
the  students,  who  are  generally  speaking  of  a  higher  class  than 
are  to  be  found  at  most  of  the  other  universities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Berlin. 

At  present,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  society  at  Got- 
tingen are  etiquette  and  formality.  The  university  is  also  re- 
irarded  as  reposing  upon  its  laurels, — as  sustaining  itself  upon  its 
ormer  stock  of  reputation,  rather  than  as  making  new  acces- 
sions. The  giants  of  former  days  in  all  the  faculdes  are  gone, 
and  their  mandes  have  descended  on  comparatively  few  of  their 
successors.  They  have  passed  away,  and  are  well  nigh  for- 
gotten in  the  place  of  their  fame.  Few,  if  any,  can  tell  where 
Michael'is  is  entombed.  Heyne  lies  buried  in  the  comer  of  a 
churchyard  just  out  of  the  city,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a 
solitary  tree;  but  neither  of  the  lives,  nor  of  the  graves,  of  most 
of  the  celebrated  men  who  have  lived  and  died  here,  are  there 
now  any  memorials.  This  however  is  not  peculiar  to  Gotting- 
en, but  is  a  national  feature. 

The  names  now  most  prominent  in  the  theological  faculty  are 
the  two  Plancks,  father  and  son ;  of  whom  the  elder  has  sustain- 
ed a  high  rank  as  a  historian  of  the  church ;  while  the  younger, 
after  a  youth  of  the  highest  promise  in  the  department  of  New 
Testament  philology,  is  now  entirely  broken  down  and  lost  to 
science  tbroudi  the  effects  of  epilepsy ;  Pott ;  Liicke,  the  com- 
mentator on  the  writings  of  John ;  Reiche,  a  young  man  of  pro- 
raise.  The  faculty  of  law  lost  its  chief  ornament  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  younger  Eichhorn.  The  medical  faculty  is  cele- 
brated. In  that  of  philosophy  the  venerable  Blumenbach  stiU 
lives,  the  ornament  of  science  and  the  patron  of  .^ericans ; 
Heeren  the  political  historian,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of 
Heyne,  is  there ;  as  also  Dissen ;  Mitscherlich  the  editor  of 
Horace,  who  sleeps  on  his  former  name ;  Benecke ;  Gauss, 
^  le  plus  grand  des  mathematiciens ;'  Otto  Miiller,  a  young  man, 
and  a  first  rate  investigator  of  classical  antiquities ;  Ewald,  a 
still  younger  man,  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  various 
other  works  on  oriental  and  biblical  literature ;  a  man  of  extra- 
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onfioaij  attanimeiits  for  his  years,  but  hasty  and  not  ahrajrs  sol- 
id in  fas  judgemeDts.  The  university  has  recendy  made  a  great 
acquisitioD  in  obtaining  Jacob  Grimm,  formerly  at  Casael,  the  au- 
thor of  the  German  Urammar,  as  professor  and  librarian. 

GrSttingen  is  rather  on  the  decline  as  to  the  nimiber  of  students. 
The  improvements  b  the  Prussian  universitiesy  and  the  faonda- 
tioii  paiticularly  of  those  of  Berlb  and  Bonn,  draw  away  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  come  to  Georgia  Augusta.  In  the 
summer  of  1825  there  were  1545  students;  in  that  of  1826 
there  were  1452 ;  of  whom  there  were  pursuing  thed<^  309, 
kw  700,  medicine  258,  philology  and  other  branches  185.  In 
the  wmter  of  1829-SO  there  were  less  than  1300.  The  aver- 
age expense  is  usually  estimated  at  300  rix  dollars. 

The  Vbmy  of  Gottmgen  is  one  of  the  hrgest,  and  for  practi- 
eal  uses  the  best,  on  the  continent.  It  is  indebted  for  its  pres- 
ent arrangement  and  high  value  principally  to  He3me,  who  went 
upon  the  principle  of  purchasing  useful  books,  rather  than  splen- 
did ones ;  so  that  with  any  given  sum  of  money,  he  very  proba- 
bly purchased  twice  as  many  books  as  an  Englishman  would  have 
done,  and  those  of  equal  value  m  themselves  to  the  student. 
The  number  of  books  is  often  said  to  be  near  300,000 ;  but 
from  miDotes  made  on  the  spot  in  1826,  it  appears  to  be  230,000. 
Hie  arrangement  of  the  manuscript  alphabetical  catak>gue  is  such, 
that  it  occupies  150  folk)  volumes.  For  the  increase  of  the  li- 
brary the  government  appropriates  3000  rix  doUars  (4^2100)  an- 
naOy ;  tfao^i  b  partknilar  cases  they  are  permitted  to  exceed 
that  sum.  "Hie  library  is  open  every  day  for  reading  and  consul- 
tatk)o ;  and  the  students  are  allowed  to  take  out  books  on  the 
Qsoal  terms.  The  interbr  of  the  library  in  GrSttingen,  particu- 
kriy  the  hall  of  history,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  for  a 
scfaobr,  that  the  old  world  presents.  Other  libraries  have  a 
more  splendkl  locatbn ;  but  there  is  here  so  much  neatness  and 
simpBcity,  such  perfect  order  and  utility  of  arrangement,  such 
«i  adaptauoo  of  the  means  of  learning  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  it,  that  the  mind  of  the  beholder  receives  a  deep  impresskm, 
and  loves  to  recur  in  idea  to  these  ancient  and  venerable  halls, 
long  after  the  traces  left  by  literary  pomp  or  princely  grandeur 
have  ftded  from  the  memory. 

Hie  religious  character  and  influence  of  the  university  of 
Cottingen,  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  Orthodoxy  is 
acknowledged  here,  but  not  evangelical  piety,  with  a  very  few 
excepckiDi.     In  1^7,  one  of  the  privaim  docenitt  who  had 
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been  in  England,  attempted  to  wstitute  private  religious  meet- 
ings or  conferences,  but  was  put  down  by  the  university,  backed 
by  the  government.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  place,  and 
is  now  a  missionary  in  the  Ionian  islands.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  denied,  that  he  proceeded  incautiously,  and  thereby  awak- 
ened an  opposition,  which,  perhaps,  would  odierwise  have  slum- 
bered. Still,  the  practical  influence  of  the  university  b  against 
evangelical  piety,  and  goes  thus  far  directly  to  favour  the  spread 
of  rationalism. 

VIII.  Gr£ifswaij>e  is  the  smallest  of  the  Prussian  universi- 
ties, situated  near  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  a  region  where 
there  is  little,  to  attract  students  from  other  quarters.  It  was 
founded  in  1456,  and  is  the  only  one  in  Prussia,  which  is  in 
some  small  degree  independent  of  the  government  in  its  admin-  . 
istration.  There  is  a  very  fine  building  for  the  library,  collec- 
tions, and  lecture  rooms.  The  library  contains  about  60,000 
volumes.  The  most  known  professors  of  theology  are  Kose- 
garten,  a  pupil  of  De  Sacy  and  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  the  oriental  scholars  of  Germany ;  Pelt  formerly  of  Beriin  ; 
and  Bohmer,  author  of  an  "  Isagoge  in  Ep.  ad  Coloss."  These 
are  all  young  men.  The  number  of  students  in  1827  was  160. 
.  IX.  Halle  has  claims  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
theology,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  founded  in  part,  at 
least,  through  the  influence  of  the  pious  Spener  in  1694.  The 
first  occasion  of  its  foundation  was  the  secession  of  the  jurist 
Thomasius  from  Leipsic,  with  a  great  number  of  his  pupUs,  to 
whom  he  continued  to  deliver  lectures  at  Halle.  Spener's  in- 
fluence occasioned  the  appointment  of  Breithaupt,  Anton,  and 
that  man  of  (jod,  Francke,  as  the  first  theological  professors- 
Halle  therefore  became  the  seat  of  all  Francke's  exertions,  and 
of  that  school  of  piety  and  deep  religious  feeling,  which  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  German  churches.  Nor  was  there 
any  want  of  learning,  strictly  so  called.  Francke,  with  all  bis 
active  duties,  was  a  distinguished  biblical  scholar  for  his  day ; 
while  the  name  of  Thomasius  ranks  high  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
man jurisprudence  ;  and  the  two  brothers  I.  H.  and  C.  B.  Mi- 
chaelis,  as  also  Cellarius,  were  certainly  not  inferior  men.  The 
tone  of  piety,  however,  begun  to  give  way  with  Baumgarten ; 
and  at  length  the  foundations  of  faith  in  a  divine  revelation  wete 
undermined  by  Semler.  Nosselt  and  some  others  still  regarded 
themselves  as  orthodox ;  and  withm  these  few  years  (1825) 
their  contemporary,  the  venerable  Knapp,  has  cbsed  a  long  life 
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of  ufiobcni^e,  bat  consistent  piety.  He  stood  however  alone ; 
wiiile  ratioaalism,  through  the  exertions  of  Wegscheider,  the 
countenance  of  Gresenius,  and  the  indifference  of  Niemejer, 
had  obtained  firm  footing,  and  seduced  the  understandings  of 
the  great  body  of  the  students. 

iSie  translation  of  Professor  Tholuck  from  Berlin  to  Halle, 
as  the  saccessor  of  Knapp,  gave  the  first  occasion  for  open 
hoBtaities.  The  theological  faculty,  or  at  least,  the  principal 
members  of  it,  protested  against  his  coming,  as  being  notorious- 
Yj  of  diflferent  views  and  feelings  from  themselves,  and  as  hav- 
ing already  pronounced  sentence  against  them  before  a  public 
assembly  in  London.  He  came  nevertheless  ;  and  the  amiable- 
ness  of  his  manners,  combined  with  his  uncommon  and  unques- 
tiooed  talents  and  learning,  served  in  no  long  time  to  wear  away 
the  violent  prejudices  which  bad  existed  against  him.  The 
year  fit>m  the  spring  of  1828  to  that  of  1829,  he  spent  in 
Rome ;  and  then  returned  to  his  duties  with  increased  vigour 
and  infiuence.  The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  Halle  the 
last  winter,  although  neither  occasioned  nor  promoted  by  him- 
aelf,  turned  again  for  a  time  the  popular  current  against  him ; 
but  the  excitement  has,  probably,  ere  this  time  subsided,  and  we 
may  securely  trust  that  God  will  here,  as  every  where,  overrule 
all  qjparent  evil  for  good.  In  person.  Professor  Tholuck  is 
dender  and  feeble ;  his  conversation  is  uncommonly  engaging 
and! full  of  thought;  and  although  not  yet  32  years  old,  he 
possesses  a  greater  personal  influence  and  reputation  than  any 
other  theologian  of  Germany.  To  an  American  Christian,  who 
travels  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  Tholuck  is  undoubtedfy  the 
most  interesting  person  whose  acquaintance  he  will  make. 

Gesenius  is  already  so  well  known  in  this  country,  that  a 
diort  notice  of  him  may  suffice  here.  He  is  also  an  instance 
of  great  precocity  of  learning ;  the  first  edition  of  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon  having  been  published  before  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
bis  larger  Hebrew  Grammar  at  twenty-seven,  and  bis  Commen- 
tary on  Isaiah,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  biblical 
critics,  before  thirty-two.  His  manners  have  more  of  the  gen- 
deman  and  man  of  the  world,  than  is  usual  with  German  pro- 
fessors ;  and  a  stranger  who  should  meet  him  in  society,  would 
never  soq)ect  that  he  was  a  laborious  and  eminently  distinguish- 
ed pbiblogist ;  much  less  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  age. 
He  has  now  been  several  years  employed  upon  his  Thesauru$ 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has  in  the  meantime  published 
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three  editions  of  hb  Manual  Hebrew  Liexicon,  the  first  of  which 
was  translated  several  years  since  by  Mr  Gibbs.  He  is  now 
occupied  with  an  edition  of  the  manual  lexicon  in  Latin^  which 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  coming  spring ;  and  is  at  the  same 
time  making  preparations  for  the  more  rapid  completion  of  the 
Thesaurus,  the  first  part  of  which  is  already  published.  Thilo 
the  son  b  law  of  Knapp,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  lecturer  on 
ecclesiastical  history  ana  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.  Weg- 
scheider  is  sufficiently  known,  as  the  standard  bearer  of  rational 
ism  in  its  fewest  forms.  UUmann,  formerly  at  Heidelberg,  has 
a  good  reputation  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "  Theologische  Studien."  Rodiger,  a  private 
teacher,  is  a  fine  oriental  scholar,  and  superintends  the  publica- 
tten  of  Freytag's.  Arabic  lexicon.  He  has  also  recently  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Lockman's  fables  with  a  corrected  Arabic 
text  and  gk)ssary,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  difficult  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  the  names  of  Miihlenbruch  and  Blume 
are  advantageous^  known ;  and  as  a  comparative  anatomist, 
Meckel  takes  rank  of  all  others  in  Germany.  His  collection, 
founded  by  bis  father  and  augmented  by  himself,  is  the  best 
private  coHection  in  that  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  In  the 
{diilosophical  faculty  the  aged  Schiitz,  Gruber,  Leo,  Bemhardy, 
and  others,  have  a  high  reputation. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  increasing  for  several 
years.  In  1829,  there  were  1330;  among  whom  were  944 
students  of  theology,  239  of  law,  68  of  medicine,  and  89  in 
the  philosophical  faculty.  The  average  cost  of  residence  here 
is  from  200  to  250  rix  dollars  per  annum.  The  library  con- 
tains over  40,000  volumes,  and  occupies  a  building  by  itself. 
The  king  has  also  granted  40,000  rix  dollars  ^$28,000)  for  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  for  the  university;  but  the  foundatioiis  of 
it  are  not  yet  laid. 

The  theological  seminary  in  this  university  has  five  classes, 
viz.  in  the  Old  Testament  with  Gesenius ;  in  the  New  with 
Wegscheider ;  in  systematic  theology  with  Tholuck  or  Weber  ; 
in  ecclesiastical  history  with  Thilo ;  and  in  Homiletikmih  Marks. 
The  philological  seminary,  formerly  under  Reisig,  is  now  direct- 
ed by  Schiitz  and  Meier.* 

*  Halle  is  alsf  the  seat  of  Francke's  celebrated  orphanhouse. 
This  stands  in  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  uniFersitj ;  except 
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X.  Hkidblberg  is  the  protestant  universiQr  of  Badeo  (con^« 
FreSmrg),  and  is  the  oldest  university  of  protestant  Gennanyi 

that  the  directora  of  the  former  are,  and  always  have  been,  pn>fe»« 
Bors  in  the  latter.  Francke  commenced  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
orphans  in  1094  with  two  childr^i,to  whom  a  third  was  added,  bo* 
£gre  he  had  a  thought  of  any  larger  establiriunent.  From  this  small 
begnning  it  grew  up  in  a  few  years  to  an  immense  institatioci^  or 
dnster  of  institotioos,  not  only  ibr  orphans,  but  for  the  education 
of  all  ckflses  of  children  and  youth.  The  establishment  now  con* 
iiflts  of  the  following  schods.  1.  Tl^  orphanbonse,  in  which 
nearly  5000  children  of  both  sexes  have  been  educated.  Boys  of 
bright  parts  are  prepared  for  the  university ;  the  others  mostly 
)em  trades.  The  number  formerly  admitted  at  once  was  200 ; 
but  the  diminished  revenues  do  not  suffice  at  present  to  main- 
tain more  than  100.  2.  The  royal  paedagogium,  in  which  boys 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  are  received  as  in  a  family,  and 
regularly  educated.  3.  The  Latin  school,  intended  by  Francke  as 
a  classical  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  receives  board- 
eiB»  and  also  city  schdars.  In  1809  the  two  city  gymnasia  were 
■nked  with  it ;  so  that  at  present  the  schools  of  the  orphanbonse 
are  the  only  daasical  schools  in  Halle.  4.  The  German  school, 
originally  established  for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  but  now  con- 
sisting of  four  divisions,  two  of  which  are  for  boys  and  ffirls  who 
pay  fi»  their  tuition ;  while  the  other. two  are  free  schoob  for  the 
poorest  class. — ^All  these  schools  serve  also  as  a  sort  of  seminary 
for  teachers ;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  instructors  are  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  w1k>  spend  an  hour  or  two  every  day  in 
giving  lessons  at  the  orphanhouse. — As  an  appendage  to  the  or- 
pbanhoose  may  also  be  regarded  the  Canstein  Bible  Institute, 
founded  in  1712  by  the  Baron  von  Canstein,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Francke's.  The  object  of  it  was  and  is,  by  means  of  standmg 
^rpee,  to  furnish  Bibles  in  different  forms  at  the  very  lowest  rates. 
Mom  than  two  millions  of  Bibles,  and  one  million  of  Testaments, 
have  thns  been  put  in  circulation. 

The  revennes  of  the  orphanhouse  establishment  come  from  the 
foUowing  sources.  1.  Various  large  forms  and  other  real  estate. 
2.  Sev^al  secret  medicines,  bequeathed  by  the  inventor,  which 
had  formerly  an  immense  sale  of  more  than  (20,000  annually ; 
bat  are  now  unimportant  3.  An  extensive  apothecary's  shop. 
4.  The  book  and  printing  establishment,  commenced  by  a  young 
man  who  printed  a  sermon  of  Francke's,  and  afterwards  sustained 
and  advanced  by  the  sagacity  of  the  latter,  until  it  has  become  one 
of  the  moat  important  in  Germany.  5.  The  money  paid  for  tuition 
and  board.     6.  The  royal  bounty.    The  present  king  of  Prnsaia 
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having  been  founded  in  1386.  The  city  is  small  and  inelegant; 
but  most  charming!^  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Neckar  is- 

was  the  first  to  aid  the  diminished  funds  of  the  establishment  by 
an  annual  appropriation.  7.  Charitable  contributions.  These 
were  formerly  very  great ;  indeed  the  whole  establishment  sprung 
from  charity ;  but  of  late  years,  they  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

There  is  one  principal  building  of  very  large  dimensions,  front- 
ing on  a  large  square  or  place ;  from  each  end  of  this,  other  build- 
ings extend  back,  forming  a  court  800  feet  long,  which  is  closed 
at  the  other  end  by  the  buildings  of  the  paedagogium.  These 
were  all  erected  in  the  life  time  of  Francke,  and  through  his  agen- 
cy ;  and  the  holy  faith  and  energy  of  this  remarkable  man  were  in 
nothing  more  fully  displayed,  than  in  the  manner  of  their  erection. 
They  were  built  literally  tit  faith ;  having  been  undertaken  by 
him  without  resources,  except  in  his  dependence,  under  God,  on 
charitable  contributions ;  and  these  not  only  not  yet  realized,  but 
not  yet  even  promised.  Not  unfrequently  was  it  the  case,  in  mo- 
ments of  despondency,  when  not  a  groschen  more  remained  to  pay 
the  workmen,  and  the  good  man  had  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer 
to  God  for  help,  that  he  received,  oflen  by  the  post,  from  persons 
known  and  unknown,  sums  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  off  the  debts 
already  incurred,  but  to  carry  on  the  work  for  a  time  without  fur- 
ther difficulty  or  risk.  \ 

On  the  rising  ground  at  the  east  end  of  the  long  court  above 
mentioned,  there  was  erected  last  winter  a  bronze  statue  by  Ranch, 
representing  Francke  supported  by  two  orphans.  This  monu- 
ment is  in  the  first  style  of  art ;  but  one  beholds  it  with  less  plea- 
sure, because  it  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  whole  character 
of  the  man,  whom  it  was  intended  to  honour.  The  buildings  which 
surround  the  court,  and  the  thousands  of  pupils  who  have  gone  oat 
from  them  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  are  the  strongest  evidence  of 
Francke's  pious  charities  and  unwearied  energies,  and  constitute 
his  best  and  most  enduring  monument.  These  institutions  were 
all  founded  in  prayer,  and  for  a  long  time  nurtured  in  piety  and 
a  pure  and  living  faith ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  Francke 
has  disappeared  in  the  German  churches,  so  also  it  has  ceased  to 
direct  even  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  and  that  '^Holiness  to  the 
Lord"  which  was  once  inscribed  on  all  these  walls,  exists  no  more 
except  in  name.  Indeed  the  state  of  all  the  orphan  house  schools 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  such^  as  to  require  a  thorough  exam- 
ination and  many  reforms.  Commissioners  for  this  purpose  were 
appointed  by  the  government  in  April  last ;  one  of  whom,  on  the 
religious  state  of  the  establishment,  was  Heubner  of  Wittemberg  ; 
but  no  intelligence  has  yet  been  received  of  the  results  of  their  in- 
quiries. 
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sues  fitxn  its  mountain  gorge  upon  the  great  plain  (^the  Rbioe. 
It  would  be  difficuk  to  select  a  spot  of  more  loveliness,  crowned 
as  it  is  by  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  the  finest  and 
most  picturesque  object  of  the  kind  to  be  found  out  of  Italy. 
The  university  suffered  much  at  the  plundering  of  the  city  by 
TiDy  in  1620,  when  its  cel^ebrated  library  was  carried  off  and 
transferred  to  the  Vatican ;  whence  nearly  a  thousand  manu- 
scripts relating  to  German  history  were  recovered,  at  the  general 
settling  off  of  national  accounts  in  1814.  Since  the  place  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Baden  in  18Q2,  the  university  has  been 
flourishing. 

Among  its  theological  professors  are  the  venerable  Schwarz, 
tbe  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  education ;  Paulus,  a  man  of 
taste  and  genius,  but  one  of  the  leading  rationalists  of  the  day ; 
who,  at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  seems  daily  more 
zealous  to  destroy  the  faith  of  Christian  believers ;  Umbreit,  the 
aothor  of  ccraimentaries  on  Job  and  the  Proverbs,  and  joint  ed- 
itor with  Ullman  at  Halle  of  the  '  Theologische  Studien.*  Daub 
as  a  philosopher,  Creuzer  as  a  classical  antiquarian,  and  Schlos- 
ser  as  a  historian,  are  distinguished ;  the  latter  in  particular  de- 
servedly enjoys  a  high  reputation. 

The  noc^r  of  students  in  the  summer  of  1829,  was  602  ;  of 
whom  55  were  pursuing  theology ;  290  law;  168  medicine; 
and  89  other  studies.    The  library  contams  about  45,000  vol- 


XL  Jena  is  a  small  city  of  5000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Saale,  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of 
Thuringia,  about  nine  miles  east  of  Weimar.  The  university 
was  founded  in  1558.  Its  reputation  has  suffered  much  in  re- 
cent times,  from  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  licentbu^ness 
prevalent  among  the  students ;  who,  aware  of  their  importance 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  unrestrained  in  this  litde  city  by  any  voice 
of  public  censure,  readily  gave  into  all  the  extravagance  of 
imagiDations  heated  by  the  excitement  of  the  day,  and  neither 
under  tbe  regulation  of  sound  judgement,  nor  controlled  by  the 
advice  of  wise  and  prudent  instructors.  It  was  also  unfavoura- 
ble for  Jena,  that  Sands  the  insane  murderer  of  Kotzebue  was 
one  of  her  students ;  as  this  action,  which  was  no  doubt  the  ef- 
fect of  a  disordered  intellect,  was  held  to  be  an  mdex  of  the 
views  and  feelings,  supposed  to  prevail  among  the  students  in 
general.     At  present,  however,  these  prejudices  have,  in  a  great 
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measure  died  away ;  and  the  students  of  Jena  are  not  regarded 
as  greater  demago^es,  than  majiy  of  their  brethren. 

The  theological  faculty  has  had  a  succession  of  eminent 
men ;  the  Walchs,  Griesbach,  and  others  spent  then*  lives  here, 
and  Eichhorn  and  Paulus  commenced  here  their  careers.  It 
how  possesses  Baumgarten-Crusius,  H.  Schott,  and  Hoffman, 
the  author  of  the  Syriac  Grammar.  Luden,  the  successor  of 
Schiller  m  the  chair  of  history,  is  one  of  the  brightest  names 
among  the  many  historians  of  the  country.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents of  late  years  has  been  from  500  to  600.  Of  the  size  of 
the  library  there  b  no  recent  specification. 

XII.  Kiel  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  strictly  a  (German 
university,  belonging  properly  to  the  province  of  HolsteiiT,  the 
possession  of  which  now  gives  to  the  king  of  Denmark  a  seat 
and  voice  in  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1665,  and  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  In  the 
summer  of  1828  there  were  380  students ;  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing 333;  of  whom  152  were  in  theology,  105  in  law,  57  in 
medicine,  and  19  in  other  studies.  The  only  professors  gene- 
rally known,  are  the  theologian  Twesten,  and  J.  Olshausen,  who 
is  now  engaged  in  publishing  the  original  of  the  Zendavesta. 

Xm.  KoENiGSBEKo  lics  ou  the  Baltic,  in  the  remote  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Prussian  territories;  and  its  university,  found- 
ed in  1544,  is  therefore  at  present  frequented  only  by  students 
from  the  vicinity.  The  whole  number  in  the  autumn  of  1829 
was  441,  viz.  221  theologians,  134iurists,  23  students  of  med- 
icine, and  63  m  other  branches.  The  library  contains  60,000 
volumes.  Tlie  university  is  not  wanting  in  able  professors ;  as 
is  proved  by  the  names  of  Olshausen,  von  Bohlen,  Gdbser,  Dfai- 
Cer  the  rationalist,  in  the  theological  faculty ;  and  in  the  philo^ 
^sophical,  those  of  Lobeck,  Graff,  Herbart,  and  others.  The 
latter  now  occupies  the  former  chair  of  the  philosopher  Kant. 

XIV.  Leipsic  was  founded  in  1409,  by  an  emigradoo  of 
teachers  and  scholars  out  of  Prague,  and  has  always  taken  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  schools  of  Grermany.  Its 
annals  are  graced  by  the  names  of  Gellert,  Emesti,  Platner,  Mo* 
rus,  Dathe,  Keil,  Tzschimer,  and  many  odiers  of  like  distini^- 
tion.  Among  its  present  professors  are,  in  theology,  J.  A.  H. 
Tittmann,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  author  of  va- 
rious works  on  exegesis  and  systematic  divinity;  Goldhom, 
Winzer,  and  Hahn,  of  whom  some  account  is  given  in  a  subse- 
quent article  of  this  work.     In  the  philosophical  department  are 
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BecJr  and  Schaefer,  the  editors  of  various  classical  authors; 
Hennami,  the  coryphaeus  of  Greek  philologians ;  Lindner,  and 
die  younger  Rosenmiiller,  so  prolific  in  commentary,  but  whose 
works  advance  so  sk>wly  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  those  who 
wait  for  them.  The  medical  faculty  possesses  Heinroth,  dis- 
tbguished  as  a  medical  and  philosophical  writer,  and  known  for 
his  skSful  treatment  of  the  msane. 

Tbe  number  of  students  in  the  summer  of  1829  was  nearly 
1400,  of  whom  those  pursuing  theology  were  by  far  the  smalf- 
&ft  class.  Id  the  other  three  faculties  the  numbers  were  nearly 
eqaaL  There  are  here  two  philological  seminaries,  under  the 
<&ectioa  of  Beck  and  Hermann.  The  library  contains  60,000 
volumes  and  1600  manuscripts. 

XY.  Marburg  is  the  oldest  protestant  university,  havbg  been 
feunded  in  1527,  soon  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation  had  be- 
gun to  dawn.  Its  yearly  income  from  funds  under  its  own  man- 
agement is  about  20,000  rix  dollars,  to  which  a  like  sum  is  add- 
ed by  the  government  of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  which  Marburg  be- 
loc^;  making,  in  all,  an  annual  income  of  $28,000.  The  li- 
brary bas  rising  of  100,000  volumes.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  summer  of  1829  was  351.  The  most  known  of  the  theo- 
logical professors  are  Justi,  the  author  of  several  works  on  the 
po^ica]  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Hupfeld,  a  young  and 
promising  oriental  scholar. 

XVI.  Munich.  The  university  at  this  place  was  first  founded 
io  1826,  or  rather  was  then  established  by  the  removal  thither  of 
die  ibrraer  university  at  Landshut.  The  project  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  himself  educated 
at  Cvottingen  (where  also  his  eldest  son  is  at  present  residing), 
and  wished  to  establish  in  the  south  of  Germany  a  university 
which  mi^  vie  with  those  of  the  north.  The  institution  seems 
already  to  be  very- flourishing ;  the  number  of  students  has  been 
stated  at  1600.  The  writer  has  no  accounts,  from  which  he  can 
ascertain  the  numbers  in  the  dtSerent  faculties ;  nor  does  he  know 
any  distinguished  names  among  the  professors,  except  Schelling 
the  philos^Aer,  Oken  the  natural  historian,  and  Mannert  the  ge- 
ographer. The  theofegical  faculty  is  of  course  catholic.  It  has 
indeed  been  rumoured,  that  a  protestant  faculty  was  to  be  estab- 
fisfaed ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done.  The  roval  library  at 
Manicfa  is  the  largest  in  Grermany  or  on  the  contment,  except 
Aose  of  Paris  and  Copenhagen.  It  contains  400,000  volumes, 
aod  8,500  manuscripts,  many  of  whkh  are  very  valuable. 
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XVn.  Rostock  is  the  university  of  Mecklenburg.  It  was 
founded  in  1419,  was  tranferred  from  1437  to  1443  to  Greifs- 
walde,  and  again  from  1760  to  1789  to  Biitzow.  It  has  a  li- 
brary of  80,000  volumes,  including  the  very  rare  collection  of 
oriental  books  and  manuscripts  made  by  the  late  O.  G.  Tychseo, 
its  most  distinguished  professor.  Among  the  present  professors 
are  Hartmann,  the  author  of  the  Linguistiche  Eirdeiiung  ins 
A.  r.  and  other  works  on  biblical  literature ;  and  Fritzsche, 
the  commentator  on  the  Gospels.  This  is  the  smaUest  of  the 
German  universities,  having  only  about  150  students,  of  whom 
nearly  the  half  are  usually  theologians. 

XVIII.  TUbingen.  This  university  has  the  reputatbn  of  be- 
ing the  only  one,  which  has  not  departed  from  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  while  the  names  of  Storr,  the 
Flatts,  Siiskind,  and  Bengel,  have  given  it  a  peculiar  lustre  and 
influence  among  the  friends  of  religion.  It  was  founded  in  1477, 
and  early  took  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of  the 
country.  At  present,  the  only  names  of  note  are  Steudel  in  the- 
ology, Bohnenberger  in  physics,  and  Uhland  the  poet.  There 
is  also  a  catholic  facuhy  of  theology.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  summer  of  1829  was  876,  divided  as  follows;  in  theolo- 
gy, 226  protestants  and  182  catholics  ;  in  law,  97 ;  in  medicine, 
148;  other  studies,  229.  The  library  contains  over  130,000 
volumes.  In  this  university  there  is  a  peculiar  institute  or  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  iheological  students,  to  which  we  shall 
again  advert  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 

XIX.  WiiRZBURO  was  founded  in  1403,  and  after  various  vi- 
cissitudes has  fallen  at  lengtli  under  the  dominion  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  a  catholic  university,  and  is  most  known  abroad  as  a  school 
of  medicine ;  but  it  numbers  among  its  professors  no  names 
which  are  celebrated  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It  has  a  libra- 
ry of  100,000  volumes;  and  had  in  1827 not  less  than  676  stu- 
dents, of  whom  144  were  theologians,  243  jurists,  168  students 
of  medicine,  and  131  in  other  studies. 

Such  is  the  list  of  the  universities  at  present  existing  in  Ger- 
many, exclusive  of  the  Austrian  states.  In  these  there  are  four 
universities,  catholic  of  course,  viz.  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  and 
Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol.  The  following  notice,  written  immedi- 
ately after  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1 827,  describes  the  character  of  the 
Austrian  institutions.  "  ITie  university  of  Vienna,  (founded  in 
1365,)  like  all  those  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  differs  essential- 
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\y  from  those  of  the  other  Grennan  states.  It  is  merely  a  cod- 
tioiiatioa  or  an  extensioa  of  the  gymnasium.  Instead  of  a 
freedom  of  choice  among  the  courses  of  lectures  and  profes- 
sors, the  youth  must  pursue  a  prescribed  course  and  hear  cer- 
tain professors.  On  first  entering  the  university,  they  must  pursue 
a  specified  course  in  the  philosophical  department  for  two 
years  ;  this  all  must  hear.  Afterwards  they  divide  oflT  into  pro- 
fessioDs  ;  the  theologian  pursues  a  specified  course  of  four 
years ;  the  Jurist,  one  of  four  years ;  and  the  student  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  five  years.  All  these  courses  are  accompanied  by 
strict  examinations ;  and  no  one  can  hope  to  obtain  a  place  in 
any  shape  dependent  on  the  government,  (and  all  places  are 
so,)  without  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour  and  diligent  study. 
There  b  no  ostensible  prohibition  Tsince  1826)  against  studying 
at  a  foreign  university ;  but  one  who  does  it,  cannot  hope  after- 
wards to  earn  his  bread  at  home ;  for  eYery  place,  civil.  Judi- 
cial, medical,  every  place  as  an  instructor  oi  youth,  and  all  the 
catholic  ecclesiastical  situations,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  never  bestowed  without  this  testimony  from  a  do- 
mestic university.  The  study  of  all  history,  except  that  of 
Austria,  has  recently  been  excluded  from  the  course ;  and  the 
young  men  are  kept  so  busy  as  to  allow  them  no  time  to  pursue 
it  in  private.  All  this  I  heard  in  Vienna ;  and  had  previously 
been  told  the  same  in  Prague,  b  relation  to  the  universinr  there.'' 
At  that  time  there  were  m  the  theological  faculty  at  Vienna  35 
students;  io  the  law  faculty  172  ;  in  the  medical  283;  and  in 
the  philosophical  25  ;  mall  515.  The  medical  school  of  VI- 
eona  has  been  and  is  still  highly  celebrated.  Among  the  theo- 
logical professors  are  Ackermann,  who  has  given  new  editions 
of  Jahn  s  Archaeobgy  and  his  smaller  Introduction  to  the  Bible ; 
and  Ob^leitner,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Jahn,  and  the  •au- 
thor of  several  works  on  oriental  literature.  He  b  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  lives  in  a  convent  of  the  Scottish 
Benedictines.  The  library  of  the  university  contains  80,000 
volumes.  Besides  this  there  is  also  the  royal  library,  containing 
near  300,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  manuscripts.  It  is 
arranged  in  an  immense  and  splendid  room,  which  however  is 
too  small  for  the  number  of  books.  The  manuscripts  and  incu- 
nabula, m  which  the  library  is  rich,  are  kept  in  separate  apartments. 
The  university  of  Prague  is  the  oldest  in  Germany,  having 
been  founded  in  1348  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris.  It  flour- 
isbed  90  much,  that  in  1409  it  numbered  20,000  students.    At 
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that  time  discontents  arose,  and  secessions  took  place,  both  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  which  gave  occasion  for  founding  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipsic,  Rostock,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Cracow.  Of 
the  particulars  oi  its  present  state,  the  writer  has  no  information, 
except  that  it  possesses  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  university  at  Innsbruck,  which 
was  founded  in  1672,  disbanded  in  1810,  and  again  reorganized 
m  1814.  That  of  Pesth  was  first  established  as  a  university  at 
Buda  in  1780,  and  in  1784  transferred  to  its  present  site.  L\ 
1829  there  were  no  less  than  1710  students,  viz.  1243  Catho- 
lics, 149  Greeks,  172  Protestants,  and  153  Jews.  Among  these 
73  were  pursuing  thepfegy,  381  law,  401  medicme,  and  609  the 
studies  of  the  philosophical  department.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  the  Hungarians  are  active  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge ;  and  many  protestant  students  of  theology 
visit  especially  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle.  In  this 
latter,  there  are  many  stipends  appropriated  exclusively  to  stu- 
dents of  this  character. 

Besides  tl^e  nineteen  universities  of  protestant  Germany  pro- 
per, above  specified,  there  have  formerly  existed  many  others, 
which  have  been  broken  up  in  tlie  vicissitudes  and  violence  to 
which  that  country  has  been  exposed.  The  following  list  con- 
tains their  names,  the  date  of  their  foundation,  and  the  yefu*  of 
their  dissolution  so  far  as  known :  Cologne,  founded  1388, 
now  a  gymnasium;  Erfurt  1392,  suppressed  1816;  Trives 
1472;  its  library  of  70,000  volumes  still  remains  attached  to 
the  gymnasium  ;  Ingoldstadt  1472,  removed  in  1802  to  Lands^ 
hutj  and  in  1826  to  Munich ;  Mayence  1477,  suppressed  in 
1798 ;  its  revenues  now  belong  to  Giessen  ;  Wittemoerg  1502, 
broken  up  during  the  wars,  and  afterwards  united  with  HaUe  in 
1815;  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  1506,  united  with  Breslau  in 
1810;  DiUingen  1549,  now  a  gymnasium;  Helmstadt  1576, 
suppressed  in  1809  under  the  Westphalian  government,  and  some 
of  its  professors  transferred  to  Halle ;  Audorf  1 578,  incorpo- 
rated with  Erlangen  in  1807  ;  Rinteln  1621,  suppressed  like 
Helmstadt  in  J  809,  and  Wegscheider  transferred  to  Halle  ; 
Salzburg  1623,  suppressed  in  1810;  Bamberg  1648,  suppress- 
ed in  1804. 

After  this  notice  of  the  German  universities,  it  may  not  be 
qninteresting  to  the  reader,  to  know  the  present  state  of  four 
other  universities,  which  are  either  in  themselves  essentially- 
German,  or  on  the  German  plan ;  and  from  their  positioii  may 
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ttbo  be  properly  inchided  in  ao  article  dn  the  institutions  of  that 
covDtry.  Tbey  are  the  uDiversities  of  Bftle,  Strasburg,  Dorpat, 
and  Copenhagen. 

BIui  was  founded  in  1459,  and  has  the  names  of  Erasmus 
and  the  three  Buxtorfe  to  boast  of  among  its  professors.  In 
1B26,  a  Buictorf,  a  desc^dant  of  the  former  family,  still  held 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  literature, — an  old  nban  who  had  reached 
the  years,  but  not  the  fame  of  his  fathers.  At  present,  Da 
Wette  and  Hagenbach  are  the  only  theological  professors.  The 
former  b  living  here  in  a  sort  of  exfle ;  but  attracts  more  stu- 
dents than  all  the  other  professors  together.  The  whole  num« 
ber,  however,  b  less  than  100,  exclusive  of  the  students  of  the 
Bfissiooary  Seminary  under  Mr  Blumhardt,  who  are  all  eordled 
as  members  of  the  university,  in  order  to  enter  the  ministry  by 
the  regular  door.  Their  number  is  usually  from  40  to  50. 
The  library  has  about  36,000  volumes,  and  contains  some  valu- 
aikle  manuscripts,  aut^raph  letters  of  tbe  reformers,  etc. 

He  university  of  dTRASBURG  'was  founded  m  162L  Hav- 
ing been  broken  up  during  the  French  revolution,  it  was  rein- 
stated in  1803,  by  connecting  faculties  of  law  and  philosophy 
with  a  protestant  faculty  of  meology.  The  study  ot  medicine 
is  pursued  in  a  separate  Ecole  de  medeeme.  Among  the  theo^ 
logical  professors  are  Dahler  and  Matter ;  and  to  the  phHosoph- 
ical  faculty  belonged  the  two  Schweigfaausers,  of  whom  die 
elder,  tbe  celebrated  classical  editor,  is  recently  deceased.  The 
Qmnber  of  students  is  unknown. 

TIm  city  of  DoRPAT  lies  on  the  great  road  between  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Germany,  and  although  in  the  Russian  territory, 
is  yet  mosdy  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  its  university  b  in  all 
respects  on  the  German  plan,  b  fombhed  with  German  profes- 
sors, and  was  founded  for  the  Grerman  students  of  the  country. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  distinsubhed  for  its  activity  In  natural 
science,  and  several  of  its  professors  have  made  extensive  sci- 
entific journeys  m  die  interior  of  tbe  Russian  empire,  as  wdl 
as  to  its  south-eastern  borders.  The  names  of  fibers  and  the  Par- 
rots are  distinguished.  It  has  ordinarily  about  400  students ;  and 
has  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.    Its  observatory  b  celebrated* 

Tbe  universi^  of  Copenhagen  was  founded  in  1475  ;  and 
has  now  about  torty  instructors,  of  whom  sixteen  are  ordinary 
professors,  and  from  600  to  700  students.  The  general  plan  b 
die  same  as  that  of  the  German  universities,  but  the  usual  cour- 
ses are  longer,  Md  the  whole  system  more  rigorous.    Stn* 
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dents  are  admitted  onhr  after  an  eocamen  ariittm  ;   the  first 

irear  b  spent  by  all  in  the  study  of  a  prescribed  course  of  pU- 
osophy,  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  second  year  that  the  regular  Brodttudium  or  professional 
study  is  commenced,  which  usually  continues  three  or  four  years. 
Before  leaving  the  university  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  ex- 
ammation  of  several  days,  and  reported  as  lavdabiUi^  hand 
iUaudabiUij  et  non  coniemnendi.  Thb  university  examination 
is  unknown  b  Germany,  except  in  the  case  of  conferring  de- 
grees. Copenhagen  and  the  literary  world  have  lately  sustain- 
ed a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Bishop  Miinter.  Among  the 
C resent  professors  of  theology  are  Mbller,  Miiller,  and  Hohlen- 
erg,  the  latter  a  former  pupil  of  Gesenius.  In  die  philosophi- 
cal faculty,  the  ornament  of  the  university  and  of  Denmark  is 
the  indefatigable  Professor  Rask,  who  though  still  a  young  man 
has  resided  several  years  in  Iceland,  and  penetrated  by  land  to 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the  affinities  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  library  of 
the  university  contains  80,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  Ice- 
landic manuscripts  brought  home  by  Rask,  which  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor 
himself.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  finest  m  Europe ;  the 
number  of  volumes  is  sometimes  specified  at  130,000  ;  but  in 
the  writer's  notes,  made  on  the  spot  b  1827,  and  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  librarian,  the  number  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  it  cer- 
tably  cannot  be  less  than  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  uni- 
versity library.  It  is  the  only  library  on  the  continent  or  per- 
haps b  the  world,  of  which  there  exists  a  complete  scientific 
catalogue,  comprised  b  1 32  folio  volumes  in  manuscript.  Here 
are  deposited  the  oriental  manuscripts  collected  by  Niebuhr. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  b  the  nbeteen 
universities  of  Germany  proper,  there  are  on  an  average  con- 
stantly more  than  15,000  students,  in  a  population  of  about  thirty 
millions.  These  are  taught  by  more  than  1000  professors  and 
instructors.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  containing  a  population  of  eighteen  millions,  there 
are  four  universities,  b  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  of 
students  at  more  than  3600.  If  now  we  inquire  bto  the  causes  of 
diis  success  in  the  German  protestant  universities, — for  only  three 
out  of  the  nbeteen,  Freiburg,  Munich,  and  Wiirzburg,  are  catb- 
olb,  and  these  are  now  conformed  to  the  protestant  model,- 
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shaO  probably  be  able  to  find  them  without  difficulty,  and  be 
led  at  the  same  time  to  other  ioteresting  results. 

The  first  reasoo,  aod  a  very  obvious  one,  is  the  small  number 
of  universities  in  comparison  with  the  whole  population ;  there 
being  only  nineteen  for  thirty  millions.  Prussia  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  millions  has  six  universities  with  nearly  6000 
students  ;  the  United  States  with  about  the  same  population 
have  more  than  forty  colleges.  This,  however,  is  no  fair  com- 
^risouy  since  it  should  lie  rather  with  our  professional  schools. 
Even  then  it  would  not  hold  good,  unless  the  numbers  eqgaged 
10  professional  study  here,  were  as  great  as  there,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Assuming  that  the  average  c^Hirse  in  the 
universities  continues  three  years,  there  are  then  5000  annu- 
ally, who  complete  their  professional  studies;  and  the  like  num- 
ber who  enter  upon  them.  Of  course,  the  fewer  universities, 
the  greater  the  concourse  at  each  of  them.  If  the  same  pro- 
portion between  the  population  and  the  students  were  found  in 
Austria  as  in  protestant  Grermany,  her  universities  ought  to  con- 
tain no  less  than  9000  students ;  or  rather,  taking  bto  account 
that  the  usual  course  in  Austria  is  four  years,  instead  of  three, 
Aexe  ought  to  be  12000  students  at  her  universities,  instead  of 
3600.  This  fact  serves  to  show  the  diflferent  spirit  of  these 
difierent  portions  of  the  great  GerA^an  family. 

A  second  reason  is  the  circumstance  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  that  in  Germany  the  intellectual  energies 
have  no  outlet  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  an  active,  practical, 
bosness  life.  Since  therefore  the  means  of  acquiring  external  in- 
fluence are  in  a  great  measure  cut  off;  men  of  aspiring  minds 
are  driven  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  as  the 
only  remaining  means  of  acquiring  fame  and  influence  and  profit. 
Indeed,  for  such  as  wish  to  obtain  posts  of  trust  and  emolument, 
die  regulatkm  is  compulsory,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below. 
B^  in  regard  to  aU  tnose  who  are  not  aiming  at  offices  under 
government,  if  any  such  there  be,  the  same  necessity  is  laid 
upon  tbem.  In  the  whole  of  Germany  there  exists,  for  in- 
stance, no  opportunity  whatever  of  addressing  a  public  assem- 
bly, except  fiom  the  pulpit.  The  proceedings  of  all  the  courts 
of  justice  are  private,  and  are  mostly  conducted  in  writing.  De- 
liberative assemblies  exist  only  in  the  few  states  which  have  the 
seroUance  of  a  constitution,  and  their  sittings  are  never  public. 
Popular  ekauence,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  eloquence  of 
the  senaCe,  these  mi^ty  engines  in  kindling  the  spirit  and  arous- 
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ing  the  energies  of  a  natioD,  are  to  a  German  inaccessible  and 
unknown.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  thus  acting  upon  others, 
nor  of  being  himself  thus  acted  upon.  He  can  come  before 
the  public  only  through  the  medium  of  the  press ;  and  hence  it 
probably  in  a  great  measure  arises,  that  the  German  press  is  so 
prolific ;  inasmuch  as  the  ten  thousand  visionary  schemes  and 
projects,  which  in  this  country  are  thrown  out  m  the  ardour  of 
public  speaking  or  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
must  there  assume  the  more  permanent  form  of  magazines  and 
books. 

A  third  and  more  efficient  reason  than  all  others  for  the  con- 
course of  students  at  the  universities  of  Germany,  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  govemm^ts,  and  the  re]atk)n  which  die  univer- 
sities sustain  to  them.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
various  governments  of  Germany  are  in  all  their  essential  fea^ 
tures  despotic.  They  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  mild  and 
parental ;  but  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  rulers,  whose  actions  are  amenable  at  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  who  yield  to  its  decbions.  This  parental  charac- 
ter certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  system  ;  and  it  needs  only  a 
sovereign  so  lost  to  integrity  and  regardless  of  public  sentiment, 
as  to  set  at  nought  the  bounds  which  custom  has  prescribed,  to 
shew  that  there  exists  no  higher  power  than  his  own  will  des- 
potically exercised,  and  no  legal  or  constitutional  restraint  whatev- 
er upon  that  will.  The  recent  examples  of  Brunswick  and  of 
Hesse  Cassel  are  m  point ;  and  it  b  only  the  revoluUonary  spirit 
of  the  moment,  which  has  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  fullest  despotism.  The  sovereigns  of  Grermany  universal- 
ly hold  the  whole  power  in  their  hands ;  and  there  is  not  a  place 
of  honour  or  profit,  from  the  minister  of  state  down  to  the  petty 
schoolmaster  of  a  village,  which  is  not  directly  or  indirecdy  de- 
pendent on  the  government.  Every  lawyer  is  one,  only  so  far 
as  he  is  connecteil  with  the  courts  of  justice,  as  an  officer  of  low- 
er or  higher  rank  and  name ;  every  physician  is  one,  only  so  far 
as  he  has  the  license  and  the  sanction  of  the  proper  department ; 
the  church  itself  is  but  the  slave  of  the  civil  power,  and  must  do 
all  its  bidding.  No  man  can  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  divine  Master,  and  proclaim  salvation  to  the  perishing  souls  of 
his  fellow  men,  but  in  the  way  which  the  government  directs. 
Were  he  to  attempt  it,  without  having  yielded  obedience  to  all  the 
prescribed  formalities,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  Germany  where  impri- 
sonment or  banishment  would  not  be  his  lot.    The  government 
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mixes  itself  in  every  thing,  prescribes  every  thbg,  wiH  know  ev- 
ery  tfams:,  and  proliibits  every  thing,  which  does  not  strictly  coin- 
cide with  its  own  mterests  and  will. 

In  this  system  of  things,  the  universities  act  a  conspicuous 
and  necessary  part.  They  have  been  established,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  governments,  as  seminaries  to  train  up  and  qual- 
ify young  men  for  the  offices  of  church  and  state,— 4hose  offices 
which  the  governments  alone  can  give,  and  which,  as  a  universal 
rule,  they  give  only  to  such  as  have  received  a  university 
edocation.  No  one  is  permitted  even  to  ask  for  an  office  in  the 
state,  or  a  station  in  the  church,  or  for  employment  in  the  courts, 
or  for  practice  as  a  physician,  unless  he  has  been  at  a  university. 
This  is  a  sine  qua  nouj  a  previous  question,  which,  if  answered 
in  the  negative,  precludes  all  other  questions.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  in  the  case  of  village  schoolmasters  and  the  depart- 
ment of  mines ;  for  both  of  which,  there  are  special  seminaries, 
which  take  the  place  of  a  university  course.  The  universities 
then  are  interwoven  with  the  very  system  of  government ;  they 
ferm  an  essential  feature  in  its  policy ;  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  relation  to  ii,  they  must  forever  remam  under  its  imme- 
diate control.  They  are  not  independent  literary  institutions,  at 
which  only  those  who  please  may  drink  of  the  waters  of  know- 
ledge at  the  fountain  ;  but  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  aU  those  who  will  get  their  bread  in  a  profes- 
aonal  calling  must  resort. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  must  have  a 
prodigious  influence  on  the  character  of  society ;  that  while  the 
governments  thus  act  directly  in  augmenting  the  number  of 
those  who  frequent  the  universities,  they  affi)rd  in  this  way  an 
opportmiity  for  the  universities  to  react  upon  the  governments 
and  upon  the  people,  by  exerting  and  cherishing  a  love  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  and  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry  and  deep  in- 
vestigatbn,  in  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  servants  of  the 
church  and  nation, — ^who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  health, 
the  protectors  and  interpreters  of  the  risrhts,  and  the  shepherds 
and  bidiops  of  the  souls,  of  millions  of  their  fellow  men.  Such 
was  once  Wittemberg ;  and  it  produced  the  Reformation.  Im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  these  considerations,  how  should 
Christians  be  constrained  to  pray  without  ceasing,  that  these 
fountains  may  again  be  cleansed ;  that  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion and  morality  may  again  prevail  and  abound  there ;  and 
thus  these  institutions  become  once  more,  what  they  once  have 
been,  a  rich  blessing  to  the  church  and  to  the  world. 
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In  this  connexion,  we  may  also  discover  the  ground  of  another 
feature  in  the  Grerman  universities,  which  has  often  struck  die 
literary  men  of  other  countries  with  surprise,  and  for  which  no 
satisfactory  reason  has  usually  been  assigned.  Tliis  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  for  diligence  and  unremitted  study,  which  belongs 
to  the  students  of  Germany  as  a  body.  In  all  the  universities, 
it  is  true,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  a  residence  there,  to  set  at  defiance  all  authority  and  all 
law,  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the  thraldom  of  all  dis* 
cipline,  ana  to  make  it  the  great  end  of  all  their  exertiotis 
to  counteract,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able,  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  sent  thither  by  their  friends,  and  lay  a  broad 
foundation,  not  of  future  usefulness,  but  of  future  depravity. 
Such  characters  however  are  not  confined  to  the  universities  of 
Germany ;  nor  do  they  even  there,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, constitute  the  greatest,  nor  even  a  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  students.  To  the  great  body  must  certainty 
be  assigned  the  praise  of  diligent  and  patient  study.  Many  of 
these,  no  doubt,  are  actuated  by  the  love  of  study  in  itself;  their 
thirst  for  knowledge  spurs  them  on,  and  they  make  acquisitions, 
which  render  them  objects  of  admiration  to  their  companions, 
and  to  the  learned  world.  But  men  like  these  are  compara-^ 
tively  few ;  and  they  are  chiefly  those  who  afterwards  devote 
their  lives  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science,  as  professors 
in  the  universities  or  in  other  similar  stations.  And  even  among 
these,  among  the  thousand  tesichei^  of  Grermany,  how  few,  com- 
paratively, can  be  regarded  as  eminently  distinguished.  In  {nx>« 
portion  to  the  number  of  students,  it  may  be  safely  averred,  that 
fewer  rise  to  distinguished  eminence  in  Grermany  than  in  our 
own  country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  die  great  body  of  stu- 
dents are  there  carried  forward  far  beyond  our  ordinary  ^and- 
ard,  and  study  with  a  perseverance  that  is  with  us  rare. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  all  thb  diligence  ?  is  a  question  often 
asked.  Is  it  because  the  German  youth  have  more  solidity,  more 
seriousness  of  character,  than  our  own  ?  This  assuredly  is  not 
the  case ;  for  Americans,  and  the  American  youth,  possess  a 
character  of  serious  earnest,  which  is  unknown  in  Europe. 
Is  it  then  the  efiTect  of  example,  a  sort  of  hereditary  or  tradition- 
al diligence,  which  has  been  handed  down  for  ages,  and  become 
80  habitual  at  the  universities  that  none  can  escape  its  influence  ? 
Something  of  this,  indeed,  there  may  be ;  but  its  efibcts  are 
comparatively  small ;  for  the  annals  of  former  days  tell  of  scenes 
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of  idieoess  and  dissipation,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  chief  secret  lies  here,  as  before,  in  the 
direct  power  of  the  governments  over  aU  places  of  honour  and 
profit ;  in  the  general  requisition  of  a  universiQr  education  as  a 
sine  qua  non  preparation  for  every  public  station ;  and  lasdy 
and  priDCtpally  in  the  fact,  that  no  one  is  even  then  admitted 
kno  any  proicssion,  nor  to  hold  any  office  whatever,  without  be- 
kig  first  subjected  to  two,  and  sometimes  three,  severe  examina- 
tioos.  Here  b  the  strong  hold  of  the  governments  upon  the 
students,  and  the  main  secret  of  the  good  behaviour  and  diTi- 
gence  of  the  latter. 

Of  all  who  enter  the  universities,  there  are  probably  not  so 
many  as  one  in  ten,  who  are  not  looking  forward  to  an  employ- 
ment under  government ;  that  'is  to  say,  there  are  not  so  many 
who  are  expecting  to  subsist  merely  upon  their  own  resources. 
Th^  aU  know  moreover  full  well,  that  the  government  not  only 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  their  conduct  while  they  are  students, 
but  that  when  they  have  passed  through  the  regular  time,  they 
must  undergo  exambations,  not  in  name  alone,  but  in  rigorous 
earnest,  and  before  men  of  tried  ability.  If  they  fail  here,  they 
are  indeed  permitted  to  make  one  more  trial ;  but  if  the^  faU 
again,  the  fi*uits  of  their  years  of  toil,  and  their  hopes  of  future 
sobsistCTce,  are  gone  forever.  They  can  never  again  be  admit- 
ted to  an  examination,  either  under  their  own  government,  nor 
under  any  other  in  Germany.  It  is  here  that  the  governments 
press  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  students,  and  compel  a 
diligeoce  which  can  know  neither  remissk)n  nor  rest,  untd  its 
great  object  be  accomplished.^ — It  is  in  these  circumstances 

•  The  Tiamber  of  hours  which  German  students  spend  each  day 
ID  study,  is  of  course  different  in  different  individuals.  General- 
ly speaking,  their  literary  men  do  not  push  their  studies  &r  into 
^  nigbt,  but  pass  their  evenings  with  their  families  or  in  society. 
The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  learned  men  of  Paris ;  they  do 
link  or  nothing  after  5  or  6  o'clock,  the  usual  dinner  hour.  When 
we  bear  of  a  professor's  studying  16  or  17  hours  a  day,  we  may 
■soallj  set  it  down  as  an  exaggeration.  The  most  that  can  be 
made  of  the  assertion  is,  that  his  whole  day  is  taken  up  whh 
Kterary  pursuits,  without  any  intervals  devoted  to  exercise  or 
society.  But  this  time  is  not  spent  in  laborious  study,  properiy 
90  called ;  unless  lecturing,  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals, the  writing  of  letters,  and  any  conversation  which  passes  at 
hk  room,  comes  under  that  denomination.    A  general  feature  of 
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too,  that  a  check  b  found  upon  that  entire  liberlhr  of  study, 
which  b  represented  as  the  characteristic  of  the  German  sys- 

the  German  scholars  is,  that  they  live  a  very  sedentary,  and  in  some 
respects  secluded  life ;  and  thb  serves  perhaps  to  account  for  the 
&ct,  that  their  literature  has  more  learning,  but  less  of  elasticity 
and  nerve,  than  that  of  English  scholars.  The  modem  fine  wri- 
ters of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  established  and  cul- 
tivated a  national  literature,  have  mostly  been  men  of  social  habits, 
and  have  mingled  much  with  the  world. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  heaUh  of  the  conti- 
nental students.  It  is  often  asked,  how  they  are  able  to  pass  long 
lives  in  a  regular  course  of  hard  study ;  while  American  literary 
men  so  often  break  down  with  dyspeptic  and  other  complaints. 
The  former  do  not  escape  the  '  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;'  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  fashionable  disease  of  the  day  with  us,  is  unknown , 
or  at  least  is  not  fashionable,  on  the  continent.  This  however 
cannot  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  diet ;  for  the  continental  schol- 
ars eat  and  drink  and  sleep  like  other  men.  They  love  their  glass 
of  wine  too;  and  German  scholars  moreover  love  a  warm  sup- 
per before  going  to  bed.  They  also  drink  coffee  twice  a  day,  in 
the  morning  and  after  dinner ;  and  take  comparatively  little  exer- 
cise. Yet  with  all  this,  they  generally  enjoy  good  health  ;  or  at 
least  suffer  only  from  those  complaints,  which  arise  out  of  a  seden- 
tary habit.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  inquire  into,  nor  is  this  the 
place  for  such  an  investigation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  schol- 
ars are  trained  to  study  ft'om  childhood ;  and  do  not,  as  is  often 
the  case  here,  afier  a  youth  of  labour  and  habits  of  great  activity, 
change  at  once  and  adopt  a  sedentary  life. 

In  respect  to  the  article  of  food,  there  are  three  things  which 
strike  an  American,  and  may  probably  have  some  influence  in  re- 
gard to  complaints  of  the  stomach,  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  eat,  as  a  general  rule,  less  meat  than  we  do ;  that  in 
both  the  German  and  French  style  of  cookery,  the  food  of  all  kinds 
b  much  more  thoroughly  done  than  with  us ;  and  that  the  conti- 
nental custom  of  serving  the  dishes  in  succession  at  meals,  instead 
of  placing  all  on  the  table  at  once,  obliges  them  to  eat  much  more 
slowly  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do.  A  dinner  or  supper  table 
is  there  a  place  of  animated  conversation  ;  which  of  course  occa- 
sions many  interruptions,  and  affords  opportunity  for  the  appetite  to 
become  satisfied,  before  the  stomach  is  overloaded. 

There  is  also  a  moral  cause,  which  seems  to  have  no  little  in- 
fluence on  the  general  health  and  spirits  of  their  scholars ;  and 
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tem.    A  stode&t  who  has  made  choice  of  hb  professioD,  is  in- 
deed kit  to  select  his  instructors  and  arranre  the  course  of  bis 
studies  at  will ;  be  may  also  bear  as  many  lectures  in  other  de- 
partments as  be  pleases ;  but  still  the  certabty  of  future  exami- 
mtioQs  does  not  permit  him  to  neglect  the  studies  of  his  proper 
course ;  he  must  first  and  at  all  erents  make  himself  acouainted 
wkh  those  branches,  on  which  he  is  to  be  exambed.*    Nor  can 
be  do  thb  by  mere  memory,  or  by  studying  the  answers  to  a  set 
of  questions.     The  day  has  gone  by,  when  a  young  man  could 
h^mnoid  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  an  examination  made 
uo&r  the  aotboiity  of  government ;  whatever  may  still  be  the 
case  at  some  of  the  universities,  in  regard  to  an  exammation  mere- 
ly ibr  a  degree. 

If  we  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  actual  state  and  charac- 
\Kt  of  the  German  universities,  we  shall  find,  along  with  all  their 
vast  and  acknowledged  advantages,  several  great  and  prominent 
evils,  some  of  which  have  crept  b  gradually  m  practice  and  are 
susceptible  of  correction ;  while  others  are  inherent  b  the  sys- 
tem itself.  Of  the  former  kbd,  is  the  want  of  personal  bter- 
coorse  between  the  professors  and  students.  As  a  general  fact, 
most  of  the  professors  have  no  intercourse  whatever  with  their  pu- 

thb  is,  that  in  their  hours  of  relaxation  they  unbend  the  mm4 
much  more  than  is  usual  here.  While  they  are  m  their  studies 
and  lecture  rooms,  their  minds  work  with  intense  effort ;  but  when 
they  come  out,  and  especially  in  society,  they  are  like  children  let 
loose  from  school ;  their  labours  and  studies  are  for  the  time  for- 
gouen,  and  they  meet  each  other  not  as  professors  or  learned  men, 
bat  as  iamiliar  friends  and  everyday  acquaintances.  This  is  con- 
oectedy  no  doubt,  with  the  great  feature  of  European  character, 
which  at  once  strikes  Americans,  that  all  ranks  and  classes  there 
hare  a  far  greater  enjoyment  of  the  present,  than  ourselves.  Our 
national  character,  so  far  as  we  have  one,  consists  in  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  excited  by  the  desire  of  improving  our  condition.  It 
may  be  slmrtly  styled  a  love  of  gain, — gain  not  only  of  wealth,  but 
alto  of  reputation,  of  comfort,  of  happiness, — gain  of  all  that  we 
suppose  to  be  desirable.  Our  enjoyment  consists  more  in  the  striv- 
ing after  this  gain, — m  anticipation,  and  in  the  very  act  of  acquu> 
ing ;  tkeirSi  in  possession  and  quiet  fruition. 

*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  student  to  spend  the  first  year  of  his 
course  in  idleness,  and  afterwards  give  up  all  amusement  and  de- 
rote  himself  to  severe  study.  In  this  case  he  is  said,  m  their  pe- 
culiar jargon,  to  ochseriy  i.  e.  work  like  an  ox. 
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pils  except  in  the  lecture  rooms.  They  take  no  interest  in  them 
any  further  than  to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  attend  their  owq 
lectures,  and  thus  obtam  the  fee ;  but  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  whether  a  young  man  properly  improves  his  time,  nor 
whether  he  has  chosen  the  best  course  of  study,  or  the  best 
means  to  help  him  forward  in  his  progress.  Any  parental  in- 
terest in  a  young  man,  or  watch  over  his  moral  development,  is 
a  thing,  generally  speaking,  entirely  unknown.  Individual  pro- 
.  fessors  do  indeed  occasionally  invite  a  few  of  their  own  particu- 
lar pupils  to  their  houses,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  ceremony, 
than  out  of  any  regard  to  their  moral  or  intdlectual  culture. 
This  evil  has  doubtless  arisen,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
borious and  secluded  lives  of  the  professors,  and  partly  from 
the  great  number  of  the  students,  which  renders  it  impossible  ta 
be  upon  an  intimate  footing  with  all.  Still  the  evil  might  easily 
be  corrected,  could  the  professors  become  imbued  with  the 
proper  spirit.  A  few,  like  Strauss  and  Neander  at  Berlki,  and 
e^cially  Tholuck  at  Halle,  have  begun  a  different  course ;  and 
in  the  btter  instance,  particularly,  the  results  have  been  highly 
beneficial. 

Another  evil  of  the  same  class,  is  undoubtedly  the  present 
character  and  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  students.  Left  to 
themselves,  without  any  direct  moral  or  civil  restraints,  and  with- 
out inspection  on  the  part  of  their  instructors,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  young  men  should  choose  an  errant  course ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  character  which  is  now  attached  tn 
the  life  of  a  German  student,  is  the  inheritance  of  other  days, 
and  was  acquired  when  the  indirect  restraints  were  far  less  than 
they  now  are.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  requisitions 
of  the  governments  were  much  less  strict  than  at  present ;  and 
a  mere  residence  at  a  university  was  assumed  as  a  sufficient 
qualificatbn  for  office,  without  further  or  with  slight  examina- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  those  who  entered 
the  universities  without  any  love  of  study,  and  merely  to  while 
away  the  requisite  number  of  years,  plunged  at  once  into  all  the 
temptations  and  snares  to  which  every  assemblage  pf  youth  are 
exposed ;  and  the  whole  burden  of  reproaches  which  the  stu- 
dent of  die  present  day  must  bear,  the  feats  of  drinking,  smok- 
ing, duelling,  etc.  may  be  referred  back  to  those  earlier  periojds. 
But  this  evil  belongs  not  to  the  system,  any  more  than  it  is  inhe- 
rent in  our  own  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  where  the  students 
are  in  like  manner  left  wholly  to  themselves.    It  is  in  &ct  di- 
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fflornhmg ;  and  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  situat- 
ed m  hrge  cities,  dueUing  and  the  other  peculiar  characteristics 
of  a  university  life  are  comparatively  unknown  ;  and  the  stu- 
dents have  become,  in  a  great  measure,  assimilated  to  the  ordi- 
nm  (brms  of  social  life. 

On  the  other  band,  we  may  also  remark  two  evils,  which  seem 
to  resnik  from  tbe  system  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  corrected 
without  a  change  in  the  whole  form  of  education.  The  first 
arises  from  tbe  plan  of  oral  lectures,  as  at  present  conducted, 
where  the  student  writes  down  the  words  of  the  professor.  Now 
where  such  lectures  are  treated,  as  is  often  the  case,  simply  as 
a  clue, to  guide  the  learner's  own  reading  and  investigation,  there 
is  no  plan  of  study  more  interesting  or  profitable ;  none  which 
excites  to  greater  ardour,  or  prompts  to  more  persevering  effi>rt. 
Bat  the  mass  of  young  men  engaged  in  study  are  not  of  this 
chss;  they  receive  what  is  given  them,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
befievtng  it  all  on  the  authority  of  the  professor.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  fill  the 
mkid  with  superficial  knowledge,  without  exciting  it  to  the  culti- 
▼atioa  of  its  own  energies ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  while  the  real  scholars  of  Uermany  are  in 
advance  of  any  thing  that  we  can  boast,  the  great  mass  of  her 
clo^  and  civQians,  while  they  know  accurately  that  which  they 
have  learned,  are  less  trained  to  habits  of  independent  thought 
and  the  application  of  their  knowledge  to  practical  purposes,  than 
the  corresponding  classes  in  our  own  land. 

Another  and  more  serbus  evU  arises  from  the  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  particular  studies,  which  constitutes  one  prominent  trait 
of  the  German  plan  of  education.  Indeed,  the  system  of  a  di- 
Tision  of  labour  is  here  carried  to  as  high  a  point  in  regard  to  in- 
teDectnal  employment,  as  it  is  in  England  in  respect  to  manual 
occupations.  One  theological  professor  devotes  himself  exclu- 
sivdv  to  the  literature  of  dhe  Old  Testament ;  another  to  that  of 
the  New ;  a  third,  to  systematic  theology ;  a  fourth,  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  church  I  a  fifth,  to  practical  theology.  The  same  holds 
true  in  all  other  departments ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
irhSe  they  become  radically  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to 
their  partkular  branch  of  study,  they  cultivate  less  thoroughly 
tbe  other  departmeitts  connected  with  it ;  and  leave  entirely  un- 
^ooched  many  kinds  of  knovriedge,  which  belongstill  more  to  the 
jnctiad  and  ordinary  course  of  human  life.  The  result  of  all 
As  B  a  want  t>f  general  practical  information,  which  is  a  mark- 
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ed  characteristic  of  the  educated  men  of  Germany.  They  will 
overwhelm  you  with  stores  of  argument  and  illustration  on  all  to- 

I)ics  of  religion,  morals,  philosophy,  and  classical  or  oriental  phi- 
ology ;  but  if  asked  a  question  relative  to  the  ordinary  afiairs  of 
life,  or  in  general  history,  or  in  geography,  they  are  often  coni- 
pelled  to  be  silent.  It  may  probably  be  truly  said  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  German  mind,  that,  as  a  nation,  they  delight  more 
than  any  other  in  abstraction,  in  pushing  their  reasonings  to  the 
utmost  limits,  regardless  of  consequences ;  and  hence  have  spe- 
culated oftener  and  wider  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, than  any  other  people.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that,  in 
the  words  of  their  own  Jean  Paul,  they  *  hold  the  empire  of  the 
air,'  and  have  had  more  strange  conceits  and  fancies  than  any 
other  nation.  The  general  causes  of  this  state  of  things  seem  to 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  condition  of  society  and  the  sys- 
tem of  education  among  them,  by  which  so  many  are  trained  up 
remote  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  thus  lose  all  relish  for 
practical  objects.  Of  the  15,000  pupils  at  the  universities,  the 
greater  part  can  never  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  practi- 
cal men  ;  while  they  yet  are  taught  to  thinks  and  their  intellec- 
tual powers  are  urged  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  In  this  way 
they  are  compelled  to  build  their  speculations,  without  any  found- 
ation of  experience  and  practical  common  sense.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  these  speculations  should  often  prove  baseless ;  the 
mere  dreams  of  busy  intellect,  without  the  guidance  of  practical 
wisdon). 

In  closing  this  first  part  of  the  present  article,  we  may  proper- 
ly recur  again  for  a  moment  to  the  question  alluded  to  in  the 
early  part  of  it :  Whether  it  would  be  practicable  or  advisable, 
in  our  country,  to  establish  institutions  on  the  German  plan.  Af- 
ter the  facts  already  spread  before  him,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  a  judgement  on  this  question  for  himself.  Institutions  of 
a  similar  kind  might  no  doubt  be  established  here ;  but  could 
they  be  expected  to  flourish,  with  any  degree  of  success  corres- 
ponding to  those  of  Germany?  Where  are  our  preparatory 
schools,  which  shall  furnish  students  for  such  institutions  ?  We 
have  none  but  our  colleges ;  and  will  our  young  men,  after  hav- 
ing spent  four  years  at  one  of  these,  and  received  its  honours,  as 
a  general  rule,  repair  voluntarily  to  an  university  ?  The  avenues 
to  influence  and  reputation  and  emolument  are,  with  us,  toe 
many  and  too  easy  of  access,  to  permit  us  to  indulge  thb  expec- 
tation.   Where  then  is  the  power,  either  in  our  states  or  in  our 
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geDeraJ  goveraroent,  that  can  compel  them  to  such  a  step  ?  that 
caa  make  the  tenor  of  office,  or  of  professional  emplojrmenti  de- 
pend OD  a  residence  at  any  universitj  ?  Where  too  is  the  indi- 
Tidual,  or  the  state,  or  the  congress,  diat  will  annually  appropri- 
ate 6&J  thousand  doUars,  or  the  moiety  of  that  sum,  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  institution  ?  In  thb  land  of  civil  freedom,  we  can 
me  no  legal  force  to  compel  young  men  to  obtain  an  education. 
We  can  bring  only  a  moral  influence  to  bear ;  and  when  this 
shall  hare  been  knig  enough  employed  ;  when  the  moral  wants 
of  community  shall  demand  other  institutions ;  they  will  no 
doobc  spring  into  existence,  of  a  rank  and  nature  adapted  to  the 
ex^encies  of  the  case.  In  the  mean  time,  the  safety  of  our  na- 
tion, the  security  of  our  civil  rights,  and  the  duration  of  our  free 
government,  depend  upon  the  exertions  which  shall  be  made,  to 
diffine  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  religion  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  here  diat  the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the  patriot 
meet  together ;  and  the  momentous  question  is  thus  brought 
home  to  the  *  busmess  and  bosoms'  of  the  present  generation  of 
die  American  churches,  Wliether  they  will  gird  themselves  for 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  by  their  exertions  secure  the  perma- 
nence of  our  free  institutions ;  or  whether,  by  their  inactivity, 
they  win  sufl^  vice  and  irreligion  to  become  triumphant ;  know- 
Ji^  that  when  that  time  shall  come,  the  light  of  liberty,  which 
h^  so  long  beamed  upon  us  and  scattered  its  rays  on  distant 
dimes,  roust,  in  all  probabHity,  go  down  in  darkness  and  be 
qoeoched  in  blood. 


Abt.  n.    Inhbrphetation  of  Psalm  XVI. 

•r  M.  Btwt,  Fi«fcnor  of  Sterad  Utoratnra  in  tho  Tbaolofieal  StmioAry  ftt  Andortr. 

It  has  been  said,  as  characteristic  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Cocceius  and  Grotius, 
that  the  former  found  Christ  everywhere  in  them,  and  the  lat- 
ter nowhere.  This  is  not,  indeed,  literaDv  true ;  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to  be  so  understood.  But  the  substance  of  what  b  as- 
serted b  thb  often  repeated  declaration,  is  correct.  Cocceius 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  double  sense  of  Scripture.  In 
od>er  words,  be  believed  that  a  multitude  of  texts  and  passages 
m  the  Old  Testament  were  intended  to  convey  a  literal  sense, 
a  their  primary  and  obvious  meaning ;  while  at  the  same  time 
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the  sacred  writers  designed,  or  at  least  the  Spirit  of  God  wba 
gnided  them  designed,  also  to  convey  a  mystical,  allegorical,  spi- 
ritual, or  secondary  sense,  which  usually  has  relation  to  Christ 
or  to  his  church.  Thus,  according  to  him,  many  a  Psalm  has 
relation  primarily  to  the  literal  David,  the  ancient  king  of  Israel, 
and  should  be  so  interpreted  throughout,  when  our  object  is 
merely  to  develope  the  primary  and  literal  sense  of  it.  But 
such  a  meaning  is  nothing  more  than  the  shell.  The  nut  itself 
is  concealed  beneath  this  envelope,  and  can  be  truly  discovered 
by  those  only,  who  know  how  to  strip  off  the  shell  with  dexterity, 
^ut  such  as  understand  the  true  secret  of  this,  have  the  key  lo 
unlock  boundless  treasures  of  spiritual  wealth  in  ^e  ancient  He- 
brew Scriptures.  ^All  Scripture  (in  this  way)  becomes  truly 
profitable  tor  doctrine,  for  correction,  for  reproof,  and  for  in^ 
struction  in  righteousness.'  In  this  way  only  can  the  *  man  of 
Grod  be  perfected,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work.' 

The  friends  of  such  a  method  of  interpretation  aver,  more-  , 
over,  that  it  is  in  this  way  only,  very  much  which  is  contamed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  made  profitable  to  readers 
under  the  Gospel-  dbpensation*  They  plead  also  the  exam- 
ple of  nearly  all  the  ancient  commentators,  back  even  to  the 
'  very  age  oi  the  apostles.  They  are  careful  to  suggest,  that 
such  a  method  of  interpretation,  existing  at  so  earty  a  period, 
and  being  so  general  in  the  Christian  church,  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  derived  from  the  apostles  themselves ;  who,  of 
course,  would  follow  die  method  of  their  divine  Master.  Nay, 
they  assert  directly,  that  such  is  plainly  the  method  of  the  New 
Testament  writers;  that  we  have  numerous  examples  where 
they  have  given  another  and  secondary  ^nse,  such  as  conveys 
a  spiritual  and  Chrbtian  meaning,  to  words  which,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Old  Testament,  can  never  be  made  to  have  such  a  mean- 
ing, provided  we  confine  ourselves  merely  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation or  a  primary  sense-  In  their  estimation,  therefore,  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  are  made  truly  Christian  by  giving  them  very 
frequently,  if  not  throughout,  what  they  would  call  an  evat^tlical 
sense ;  and  in  so  doing,  we  only  walk  in  the  steps  of  aposdes 
and  ancient  saints,  who  evidenUy  admitted  a  double  sense,  and 
commended  the  practice  of  giving  it  by  their  own  example. 

My  present  object  will  not  permit  me  to  examine  at  lencth 
the  correctness  of  these  allegations.  Some  excellent  thougms 
respecting  the  subject  of  mystical  and  allegorical  interpretatba 
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II  geoeral,  tbe  reader  wQl  find  in  the  essay  of  Professor  Habo^ 
wbicb  is  contained  in  tbe  present  number  of  this  work.  M^ 
design  in  tbe  above  remarks,  is  merely  to  give  a  general  sketch 
of  tbe  state  of  feelbg  and  opinion  in  tbe  cburcb,  in  past  times, 
with  reference  to  many  parts  of  tbe  Oid  Tes&ment  scriptures ; 
and  particulariy,  m  regard  to  such  parts  as  have  been  supposed 
to  contain  a  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

So  long  as  such  a  method  of  interpretation  prevailed,  we 
need  oo(  wonder  that  little  or  no  difficult  was  found  in  the  ex« 
planatiooof  tbe  sixteenth  Psalm.  David  was  tbe  person,  who 
was  regarded  as  bemg  primarily  and  literally  meant,  throughout 
roost  olthe  Psalm.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  writar  looked 
beyond  his  immediate  theme,  and  cast  a  propbetk;  glance  on 
hiffl  of  whom  David  was  held  to  be  a  distkiguished  type,  i.  e. 
tbe  Messiah.  In  this  way  it  was  easy  to  proceed  with  the  inter- 
action of  tbe  whole  Psahn.  Whatever  might  seem  to  fit 
David  better  than  Christ,  was  referred  to  David  ;  and  whatev- 
er could  not  well  be  applied  to  him,  e.  g.  more  or  less  of  vs.  9— 
11,  was  applied  to  the  Messiah.  So,  tor  instance,  Calvin  does ; 
fioffl  whom  one  might  expect  better  things,  since  he  stands  so 
pre-eminent  above  all  the  other  commentators  of  bis  day,  as  to 
acuteoess,  sound  judgement,  and  nice  lexical  discrimination. 
But  m  respect  to  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  he  gives  the  contents 
thus:  '^loiUo  David  se  Dei  tutelae  commendat;  deinde  ex 
roeditatione  b^ieficiorum  ad  gratias  agendas  se  accendit.  £t 
taoquam  suo  cultu  nihil  Deo  commodet,  se  tamen  unk^  addicit, 
^  a  superstitk)oibus  alienum  fore  testatur.  Causam  quoque  ad- 
dicit, quia  plena  et  solida  sit  felicitas,  in  uno  Deo  acquiescere, 
qui  Dihil  suis  deesse  patittu*."  In  other  words, '  It  is  David  who 
speaks  m  Ps.  XVI ;  ^o  commends  himself  to  Crod,  declares 
lus  firm  adherence  to  bim  only  in  distinotk>n  from  all  idol  gods, 
expresses  his  thanks  for  mercies  received,  and  his  confidence 
tbat  it  will  still  be  well  with  him.'  In  this  way,  tbe  last  three 
▼e^es  of  the  Psalm,  which  doubtless  presented  a  difficulty  to 
the  nund  of  tbe  great  reformer,  are  passed  by  with  a  simple  in 
ttAO  Deo  acquieseerCj  qui  nihil  suis  deesse  patitur. 

But  let  us  see  bow  be  manages  vs.  9 — 11,  when  he  comes  to 
prticulars  in  bis  commentary.  Vs.  10  he  applies  wholly  to 
BavkL  "  Because,"  says  he,  "  God  protects  our  souls,  and  al- 
so our  bodies,  David  had  good  reason  to  represent  bis  flesh  as 
partkipating  in  tbe  favour  of  dwelling  in  security.''  Vs.  11  be 
applies  literaUy  to  Davkl  also,  representing  its  author  as  declar- 
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iag  by  it;  that  ^  he  confidently  expected  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  grave,  and  not  to  remain  always  there  m  a  state  of  corrup- 
tion.' 

So  then,  the  sentiment  of  the  writer  is  not  that  the  body  should 
not  putrefy  in  the  grave,  but  that  it  should  not  always  renuiin 
there  in  a  state  of  puirif action  ;  directly  in  the  veiy  face  of  Pe- 
ter, in  Acts  2:  29—32,  and  of  Paul,  Acts  13:  34—37.  But 
after  proceeding  thus  far,  he  seems  to  call  to  mind  that  Peter 
and  Paul  have  commented  upon  this  passage,  and  to  feel  his  ob- 
ligation to  pay  a  deference  to  their  opinion.  "  Unless  Christ," 
says  he,  *'  had  come  forth  from  the  grave,  the  first  fruits  of  those 
who  rise  from  the  dead,  mankind  would  have  always  remained 
in  a  state  of  corruption.  Hence  Peter  with  good  reason  draws 
the  inference  (Acts  2:  30),  that  David  could  not  thus  have  glo- 
ried, unless  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  in  consequence  of  having 
respect  to  the  author  of  life  promised  to  him,  who  alone  was  to 
be  endowed  with  such  a  privilege,''  viz.  of  bringing  dead  bodies 
fit)m  the  grave.  Still  we  see  David  only,  in  the  text  of  the 
Psalm ;  David  expressing  a  hope,  which  indeed  relies  upon  the 
expected  victory  of  the  Messidi  over  the  powers  of  death,  but 
which  refers  to  this  tacidy  or  by  implication  merely,  and  not  in 
express  words.  The  difficulty,  however,  still  presses  upon  the 
mind  of  Calvin.  He  is  not  prepared  to  overlook  it  wholly,  or  to 
pass  it  by  without  another  effi>rt  to  dispose  of  it.  "  That  Peter," 
says  he,  ^^  in  Acts  2:  30,  and  Paul  in  Acts  13:  33,  contend  that 
this  prophecy  was  fiilfiUed  only  in  the  person  of  Christ,  you  must 
construe  thus ;  he  (Christ)  was  entirely  and  altogether  exempt 
fiiom  the  corruption  of  the  sepulchre,  that  gradutOly  (gradatim) 
and  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  condition  of  each,  he 
might  call  his  members  (Christians)  to  b%  associated  with  him- 
self." He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  as  all  men  go  down  to  the 
erave,  and  there  are  subject  to  corruption,  fulness  of  life  (i.  e. 
lull  exemption  from  the  corruption  ot  the  grave)  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  Christ  the  head ;  and  flows  only  guttatim  et  per  partes, 
by  drops  and  limited  portions,  to  the  members,"  i.  e.  to  Chris- 
tians. 

So  then,  after  all,  we  come  to  a  double  sense.  ^  Entire  free- 
dom from  corruption,  was  never  had,  or  to  be  had,  except  by 
CJhrist  alone.  Therefore  Peter  and  Paul  could  apply  v.  10  to 
him.'  But  if  they  could  rightly  do  this,  then  v.  10  must  desig- 
nate entire  freedom  from  corruption ;  otherwise  it  belongs  only 
to  DavkljOrat  most,  to  all  the  pious  who  have  the  like  hopes  with 
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Dand.  If  Calvin's  real  ofHokm  can  be  gathered,  from  such 
Goofiised  and  dark  expressbns  as  those  which  have  now  been 
eked,  I  should  think  it  must  be  this :  That  the  whole  Psalm, 
so  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  really  and  truly  applies  to 
David ;  that  at  the  same  time,  David  could  not  have  thus  spok- 
en, unless  be  had  entertabed  a  hope  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
grave,  through  Christ,  whom  in  prophetic  vision  he  anticipated, 
and  foresaw  that  his  resurrection  would  procure  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers. In  a  high  and  full  sense,  {ip  nXtiQwoih  iv  roji  nXtigm^ 
^n^mi,)  the  Psalmist  must  have  intended  his  wcN*ds  in  v.  10  to 
be  applicable  only  to  the  Messiah ;  but  in  a  modified  sense, 
guitaiim  el  ptr  paries^  they  may  be  construed  of  David  or  any 
olho'  saint,  and  David  intended  them  for  himself. 

This  then  is  a  double  sense ;  abhough  it  is  indeed  teaching 
k  by  innuendo,  or,  as  the  Jewish  Rabbins  say,  tipan^  or  VfS^ , 
itf  Aift/,  allusion^  in  a  kind  of  allegorical  or  enigmatical  way. 
That  Calvin  himself  had  formed  any  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
the  principle  of  interpretation  to  be  applied  here,  no  one,  I 
think,  can  weU  believe,  ^o  examines  the  tenor  of  his  ex^esis. 
That  he  should  have  had  any  difficulty,  however,  in  coming  out 
fiiBy  with  a  mystical  interpretation,  i.  e.  with  a  double  sense,  I 
cannot  weU  understand  ;  tor  in  his  commentary  on  the  second 
Psalm,  and  on  the  twenty-second,  he  fuUy  recognizes  such  a 
sense,  making  the  Iheral  applicatbn  to  David,  and  the  i^iritual 
one  to  Christ. 

Verse  11  he  applies  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Psalmist  and 
of  the  pbus  to  everlasting  life,  through  Christ  their  head,  m 
the  like  manner  as  v.  10  is  explabed. 

How  ccHQvenient  such  a  method  of  interpretation  is,  too 
many  cridcs  have  lon^  since  discovered.  Whatever  one  cannot 
well  apply  to  David  the  type,  may  of  course  be  referred  to 
Christ  the  antitype.  Where  it  would  cost  much  study  and 
trouble,  and  demand  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowleoge  of 
the  Hdnrew  language  and  idbm,  in  order  to  determme  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  value  of  an  exfHession  m  the  Old  Testament, 
the  bterpreter,  who  is  hastenbg  his  work,  or  shrinks  from  pro- 
tracted labour  and  mbute  bvesdgatbn,  or  is  wanting  m  that 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  an 
mvestigaiion  to  its  ultimate  sources,  makes  use  of  the  very  sim- 
ple expedient  of  applybg  one  part  of  a  passage  to  some  indi- 
vidual m  a  literal  sense,  and  another  part  to  Christ,  b  a  high 
and  spiritual  sense.    The  commentator  is  the  more  contmted 
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with  ail  this;  because  he  can  plead  die  example  of  ancient 
dajs,  and  of  a  great  muhitude  of  expositors  m  every  age  of 
the  church.  He  is  insensible,  perhapa,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  diMcuhv  of  making  out  another  exegesis,  which  would  refer 
a  Psalm  wfadly  to  David,  or  wholly  to  Christ,  has  in  reality 
been  with  him  the  most  persuasive  and  powerful  argument. 

Can  we  believe  that  Grotius,  who  has  been  accused  of  <  find- 
ing Christ  no  where '  in  the  Old  Testament,  adopts  more  fully 
than  Calvin,  the  double  sense  of  the  sixteenth  Psalm  ?  Read 
a  part  of  his  note  on  v.  10.  ^'  Srasus  historicus  (latet  enim 
mysticus,  sublimior,  ut  in  plerisque  Psalmis,)  est  hie  :  Quan- 
quam  undique  opprimor  a  Saule,  tamen  certus  sum,  ex  pro- 
missione  regni  mini  facta,  non  fore  ei  potestatem  me  interficien- 
di."  That  is,  die  historic  or  literal  and  primary  sense  of  the 
verse  is,  not  that  the  Psalmist  should  be  raised  from  the  grave, 
or  that  he  should  not  be  sufiered  to  putrefy  there,  but  that  he 
should  not  be  permitted  at  all  to  be  brought  there ;  in  other 
Ivords,  that  although  he  might  be  m  great  danger,  yet  he  should 
certainly  be  preserved  from  death.  At  the  same  time,  this  dis- 
tinguished commentator  says,  that  *'  a  mvsdcal  and  more  sub- 
lime sense  lies  hid  under  the  words  "  of  this  Psalm  ;  and  adds, 
that  ^  such  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Psalms." 

it  does  appear  to  me,  that  th'is  last  declaration  of  Grotius  de- 
vdopes  something  which  is  not  altogether  ingenuous,  an  accom- 
modation to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  day,  which  ill  be^ 
came  such  a  man.  If  most  of  the  Psalms  have  a  ^  mystical 
and  more  sublime  sense'  than  what  appears  by  the  letter  of 
them,  then  why  has  not  Grotius  intimated  this,  in  his  notes  upon 
diem  ?  And  why  has  he  generally  interpreted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  course  the  Psalms  along  with  the  rest,  in  such  H 
way  as  to  leave  no  small  room  for  the  saying  so  often  repeated, 
that '  he  found  Christ  no  where  ? ' 

The  hint  of  Grotius,  that  the  historical  sense  of  vs.  9—11, 
apfdies  only  to  the  exemption  of  David  from  imminent  danger, 
and  the  bestowing  on  him  subsequent  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  present  world,  has  been  taken  up  by  others,  and  has  now 
become  the  predominant  exegesis  oi  neological  commentators. 

Le  Clerc,  as  one  might  expect,  treads  in  the  steps  of  Grotius 
his  predecessor  and  favourite  model.  <^  H«c  (s^^s  he)  de  Da- 
vide  int^ecta,  hoc  tantum  sibi  volunt,  non  passurum  fuisse 
Deum  ut  ocdderetur,  ac  proinde  in  sepulchrum  conjectus  illic 
relincpiaretur,  ita  ut  caro  ejus  in  eo  jaceret ; "  i.  e.  preservation  ' 
fjx>m  danger  merely,  not  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  meant. 
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Bet  the  seeoydarf  sense,  what  sajs  Le  Clerc  to  this  ?  Re 
sKjTSf  "  chat  k  is  eridem  the  ancient  Jews  so  interpreted  the  pro- 
piieeies,  that  friien  tbejr  were  fuifined  only  in  certo  semH  toque 
Ohttiort,  and  contained  something  which  might  be  applied  in  a 
higlier  sense  to  Christ,  they  were  accustcnned  to  make  thb  latter 
appGciAioo.  Thb  usage  the  apoedes  followed,  as  in  Acts  ti.  and 
xin.  Inasmach  as  the  words  of  this  Psalm  are  tufpatintmttQo^^ 
and  souiethipg  greater  than  the  literal  sense  is  intended,  Peter 
(b  Acts  n.)  applies  them  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ"  He 
then  refers  to  other  interpreters,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
satisfy  hknself  about  this  point ;  and  adds  at  the  cloae,  *'  de 
/wuwu  jeiuif  potissnnmn  agere  aggressi  sumus." 

There  is  then,  eren  ac^mling  to  this  very  fibend  commenta- 
tar,  a  «eetciufi»  ieiut»,  which  he  ^pro  pace  cum  eruditis  ?)  ad- 
mits in  a  cursory  way,  but  on  which  be  cannot  spend  time  to 
dwel ;  afl  which  is  rather  less  ceremonious  than  the  demeanour 
of  Gfotius,  and  I  fear  about  equaUy  sincere. 

Ib  Crrotius  and  Le  Clerc's  first  and  historical  sense,  one  finds, 
as  has  already  been  btimated,  the  kernel  of  all  that  the  later 
ooflHBeatatDrs  of  the  liberal  school,  hare  avowed  and  maintained 
respecting  the  Psalm  in  question.  For  substance,  Ruperti, 
RosenoHiner,  De  Wette,  and  Gresenius,  with  a  multitude  of 
leas  distingaished  writers,  have  embraced  and  maintained  the 
fiuae  sentiment.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  and  interest, 
lo  see  how  these  critics  dispose  of  the  commentary  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  Acts  n.  and  xiii. 

Rnoerti,  in  an  exegesis  published  b  the  ^CommentoAdnei' 
TkMoffMhj  Vdthusen,  Kuinol,  and  Ruperti,  (Vol.  I.  104 
seq.  Yd.  n.  199  seq.)  speaking  of  referring  Ps.  xvi.  to  the 
Mesmh,  says :  ''Quae  interpretatio  non  modo  ab  orationis  poet- 
ieae,  Ebraeorum  in  primis,  indole  et  natura  abhorret,  sed  ne 
nodoni  quidem  Messiae,  oualem  Judael  ab  omni  tempore  sibi 
lafansaoant,  respondet  Hi  eaim  Messiam  sibi  heroem,  victo- 
rem,  regemqae  potentissimum,  non  sacerdotem  vel  hominera, 
cmn  adversa  fortuna  muhisque  aerumnis  conflictautem,  fin^e- 
bant.''  He  then  goes  on  to  st^,  that  ^  if  any  one  without  preju- 
dice, and  who  is  endowed  witfi  a  relish  for  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
fmaojmainUd  witk  what  the  ^Nkw  Testament  teaches^  and  what 
aneiaflt  and  modem  commentators  have  inculcated,  should  read 
ihft  scrteeoth  Psahn,  he  would  venture  to  bet  any  thing,  {quo* 
^vignore  contendere  aiinm,)  that  such  an  one  would  scarcely 
M  any  ground  of  persaasion  in  it  that  the  Mesriab  could  be 
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meant ;  much  less  could  he  be  compelled  to  believe  that  be  is 
actually  meant.''  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  '  quam  mieere 
se  ionerint '  the  interpreters,  who  have  given  it  an  interpreta- 
tion referring  to  the  Messiah. 

In  the  sequel  he  states,  that  no  one  probably  would  have 
thought  of  such  an  explanation,  if  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
had  not  led  the  way  in  it.  He  then  adds :  "  That  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  sentiment  which  we  have  advanced  res- 
pecting the  object  of  the  Psalm,  needs  not  now  to  be  proved  by 
a  multitude  of  words."  He  then  refers  to  Eichhom,  ^Biblioth. 
II.  947  seq.  III.  920  seq.  Eckermano,  Theol.  Beiirage  Fasc. 
I.  II.  Paulus,  ^MemorabiHen^  IV.  96.  Behn,  Lehrart  Jesu^ 
and  others,  as  having  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  lay  out  any 
more  strength  in  ord^r  to  shew,  that  the  exegesis  of  Peter  and 
Paul  is  no  guide  for  critics  of  the  present  day. 

After  adverting  to  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others,  as 
holding  to  the  double  sense  of  this  Psalm,  and  requesting  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  trifling  of  this  sort  in  abundance,  to 
read  commentaries  on  the  Canticles,  he  proceeds  thus  :  '^  Quis 
enim  non  sentit,  his  argutiis,  quibus  ad  mysticam  allegoriam  seu 
dikoylav  (double  sense)  omnia  revocantur,  pulcherrima  poetm- 
rum  phantasmata  deleri,  omnem  eorum  suavitatem,  elegantiam, 
ac  vim  mfringi,  et  perspicuum  saepe  sensum  obscurari  ? . .  • . 
Gur  caecutire  malumus  in  incertis,  quam  in  certis  et  perqpicuis 
adquiescere  ?" 

Having  briefly,  but  (as  he  supposes)  thoroughly,  prepared  his 
way,  he  advances  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Psalm,  agreeably  to  the 
above  principles,  in  which  he  displays  a  good  degree  of  learning 
and  acuteness. 

If  now  one  inqoires,  whether  Is.  lui.  Ps.  xxh.  and  xl.  were 
not  adapted  to  give  the  Jews  some  expectation  of  a  suffering 
Messiah ;  and  whether  Ps.  ex.  was  not  intended  to  represent 
him  as  a  priest  as  well  as  a  king ;  the  answer  to  all  thb  is,  that 
none  but  mystical  commentators  could  so  explain  these  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  when  Christ  and  the  apostles 
seem  to  adopt  the  exegesis  in  question,  they  must  be  r^arded 
as  doine  so,  merely  in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  the  prgu* 
dices  of  the  Jews  in  their  day,  who  were  accustomed  to  refer  a 
multitude  of  passages  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Messiah,  which 
were  never  designed  by  their  origmal  authors  to  have  relatioD  to 
this  subject. 

Such  is,  for  substance,  the  argument  of  those  writers,  to  whom 
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Rupeiti  appeals^  as  having  shewn  that  the  interpretaticms  of  the 
nxMftes  are  not  binding  upon  us.  They  are  not  so,  because 
Oey  were  made  naxd  ovyxatdfiaiy$¥,  or  merely  by  way  of  oc- 
eommodaiion  to  the  prejudices  of  their  Jewish  brethren,  and  not 
examtnoj  or  aereeably  to  their  own  real  opinbns  with  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Consequently,  so  of- 
ten as  we  find  any  interpretation  by  the  New  Testament  writers, 
which  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  reasonable  principles  of  her- 
meoeatics,  f  i.  e.  such  as  we  deem  to  be  reasonable,)  so  often 
we  may  anderstand  them  to  be  merely  xora  av/natdfiaaip. 

Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ps.  xvi.  merely  quotes 
from  Rupert!  a  part  of  what  has  already  been  exhibited  aoove, 
expresses  bis  coDCurrence,  and  adds  in  a  marginal  note  a  quo- 
tation fixmi  Maimonides,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of  the  twelfth  century, 
to  shew  that  it  was  not  expected  by  the  Jews,  that  the  Messiah 
would  rise  from  the  dead.  The  passage  runs  thus  ;  *'  The  Mes- 
siah will  die,  and  his  son  and  grandsons  will  reign  after  him ;  for 
that  be  will  die,  is  predicted  m  Is.  42:  4." 

I  intentioDany  pass  by  an  examination  into  the  grounds  of 
diese  and  the  like  assertions  and  views,  for  the  present.  I  shall 
hsfe  something  to  say  respecting  them  m  the  sequel.  I  only  re- 
nuffk  here,  that  it  is  indeed  somewhat  singular,  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  bigoted  Jew,  so  late  as  the  very  last  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  living  in  the  midst  of  Christians,  and  violently  contend- 
ing at  every  opportunity  against  them  ;  of  a  Jew  as  litde  skilled 
b  the  opinions  of  the  New  Testament  times  as  many  a  com- 
memaior  is,  who  explains  away  the  declarations  of  Peter  and 
P^  because  he  thinks  he  understands  the  disputes  and  theolo- 
gy of  their  times  better  than  these  apostles  did  ; — I  say  it  is  pas- 
sing strange  that  such  a  sentence  as  that  quoted,  from  such  a 
Jew,  should  sweep  away  the  whole  fabric  erected  by  him  who 
was  that  rock  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  buOt,  and  of  him 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel,  and  was  a  most  perfect  adept  in 
aU  the  rabbinical  lore  of  the  day. 

In  lespect  to  Gesenius,  I  have  no  other  index  of  his  opmions, 
exceptng  the  notes  of  a  friend,  who  has  been  a  hearer  of  his 
lectores,  and  has  an  abstract  of  his  course  on  the  Psalms.  By 
this  ab^ract,  it  appears  that  he  construes  the  Psalm  as  relat- 
ing to  a  pious  man  in  danger,  who  casts  himself  on  Ood,  with 
a  grateibl  sense  of  past  mercies,  and  a  conftdent  hope  of  future 
Wtectkm  J  especially  (in  v.  10)  does  he  express  a  hope  not  to 
9$gk&D  up  to  his  enemies,  so  as  to  sufier  a  premature  and  vio- 
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leotdeath.  Ver8ell,^Ao««A«toet^merA6;Mt<A0f/{^nietist,*tlKMi 
disclosest  to  me  tbe  wa^  out  of  danger.'  The  remainder  meanst 
^Near  thee  is  great  joy,  tbou  dispenseat  blessings  with  thy 
band.' 

To  the  like  purpose  De  Wette  speaks,  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  ^Coinmentajy  on  the  Psalms,  published  in  1629.  ''  That  tbo 
aposdes  Peter  and  Paul,"  he  remarks,  *'  explain  the  four  last 
verses  of  our  Psalm  not  merely  by  way  of  accommodation,  but 
from  real  conviction,-— «ince  they  aver  directly  that  this  passage 
cannot  be  understood  of  David,-— oannot  influence  us,  who  stand 
on  the  ground  of  historical  exesesis,  to  alter  our  views." 

So  then,  here  is  at  least  a  departure  from  Bachhum,  Eokei^ 
mann,  Paulus,  Ruperti,  and  others  of  the  older  school  of  neolo* 
gists,  who  would  fain  have  it,  that  the  apostles  explained  Ps.xvi« 
in  reference  to  the  Messiah,  merely  by  virtue  of  accommoda^ 
tkn,  xocra  €vyu€nifiaa^v.  But  De  Wette,  (with  whom  Rosen- 
miiller  agrees,  as  appears  by  a  note  in  his  Commentary,)  comes 
out  very  honestly,  and  av^rs,  (what  faideed  one  would  very  nat* 
turally  think  to  be  true  of  such  men  as  Peter  and  Paul,)  that 
the  aposdes  really  believed  what  they  said.  At  the  same  time, 
this,  be  thinks,  is  no  reason  why  we  ^uld  change  our  views, 
and  believe  the  aposdes  to  be  in  right. 

The  mystery  in  all  this,  if  there  be  any  mystery  to  tbe  reader 
not  conversant  with  the  rationalist  critics,  is  merely,  how  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  veracity 
and  int^rity  and  correctness  of  me  Scriptures.  The  fact  is 
simply,  mat  none  of  these  writers  believe  in  this.  If  the  reader 
needs  proof  of  such  an  assertion,  I  refer  him  to  the  declaratkxis 
of  Dr  Rohr,  in  the  essay  of  Prof.  Haho  contained  m  the  pres- 
ent nundbar  of  this  work,  and  to  the  "^Insiitutiones  of  Wecschei- 
der,  which  have  been  so  popultur  that  the  ninth  edition  oas  al- 
ready been  printed,  during  the  author's  life  time.  WegscbeW 
der  and  Rohr,  each  in  a  difl&rent  way,  may  be  considered  as 
the  present  Coryphaei  of  the  neologicsd  party  n  Germany. 

Litde  prepared,  as  we  in  general  are  in  this  country,  for  such 
avowals  with  regard  to  the  sacred  writers,  still,  I  deem  theoi 
far  preferable  to  die  fashionable  acammodaiion  doctrine  of  tbe 
genefatk)n  now  passing  off  the  stage  in  Germany.  We  know 
where  to  meet  those  who  openly  make  such  avowals ;  and  al- 
though we  cannot  agree  with  them  in  opinion,  we  may  (tommend 
their  frankness  and  honesty. 

De  Wette,  however,  seems  after  all  to  have  some  releatingt 
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in  tetpect  to  the  pomtioa  which  he  has  taken.  In  the  aeqoel  he 
nm  CO  to  say,  that  ^  the  writer  of  this  Psalm  looked  indeed  no 
tether  than  to  the  danger  of  an  early  and  vkdent  death,  and  to 
deliveraoce  from  it ;  and  so  the  hopes  of  the  pious,  in  ancient 
daysy  were  in  general  of  a  mere  earthly  nature.  But  Christiani- 
qr  has  tai^ht  us  to  look  to  eternal  things,  and  cherish  correspond 
deot  hopes.  Now  all  hopes  are  fulfilled  m  Christ.  And  as 
earthk-  hopes  comprehend  heavenly  ones,  basmuch  as  they  are 
•Q  iodex  to  them  and  the  image  of  them ;  so  the  apostles  under- 
ilood  and  ezplamed  the  hopes  expressed  in  this  Psalm.  Their 
explaoatkn  oif  it  amounts  to  this :  the  fullj  entire^  deep  truth  or 
reiiUu  of  the  P$almiti*s  hope^  iifulfHUd  and  rendered  eure^  only 
n  Ckrisi.  This,  he  adds,  is  not  accommodation,  but  ideal  in- 
lerpretatioa  ;  which  the  aposdes  every  where  follow,  when  they 
apply  to  the  Messiah  passages  of  the  Old  Testament." 

After  all,  then,  we  are  virtually  brought  back  to  the  double 
sense  of  aocieot  times,  the  very  one  admitted  by  Grodus  and  Le 
Clerc.  What  a  strange  mixture  of  scepticism  and  mystkism 
I>e  Wette  often  exhibits ! 

Turn  we  now  from  this  view  of  commentary  in  modem  dmes, 
10  the  ancient  critk^.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  celebrated 
churcb-hislortaD,  is  the  first  to  whom  I  would  direct  the  atten^ 
lioQ  of  the  reader,  because  he  evidently  gives  the  usual  exegesis 
of  the  day,  and  also  that  which  was  current  in  the  church  among 
writers  of  preceding  times.  His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  has  become  a  rare  book,  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  Moot* 
finicofi's  ^Ami  coUectio  Patnan  ei  Scripiorum  OraeeoruMf  Par. 
1706,  die  editio  prineeoe  of  the  work  in  question. 

Eds^Hus  observes,  mat  ^  if  the  inquiry  be  made,  to  whom  the 
things  said  in  Ps.  xvi.  are  to  be  refiored,  Peter  the  aposde  is  a 
teadber  worthy  of  our  confidence.'  He  then  cites  the  words  of 
Peter  in  Acts  2:  29 — 32 ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
^  it  would  be  superfluous  to  inquire  any  further  lo  whom  this 
Psaka  is  to  be  applied,  since  we  have  the  testimony  TfjhxovTov 
iwiffiif  g.  The  Seventy,  he  adds,  have  entitled  this  Psalm 
niiJiopfmfia,  intcrij^,  monumental  inscriptionj  because  k  con- 
tains ths  victory  over  death  obtained  by  Uhrist,  when  he  rose 
ftoa^the  dead." 

In  accordance  widi  this,  he  appropriates  the  whole  Psalm  to 
fbe  Mesaah,  without  admttdng  anv  mystbal  or  secondary  sense 
ia  the  ordioary  way.  However,  be  admits  a  kind  of  qualified 
.  when  he  expounds  vs.  3  and  4.     He  supposes  the  Mes- 
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8tah  to  speak  here  of  the  saints,  as  compreheQded  in  bis  own 
person ;  divatu^  iSionoiOVfiewoi  to  na^ij  ti}^  ixxXtjoiag  ai/voti, 
T«  Ttpoxdfie^a  i^  avTfjg  Xtyeiv.  To  these  verses  he  gives  the 
following  turn  :  *  The  saints  formerly  multiplied  their  idols ;  but 
after  they  were  taught  the  truth  by  my  wonderful  deeds  among 
them,  they  hasted  away  from  all  their  abommations,  etc'  This 
if  it  be  not  very  solid  exposition,  may  at  least  put  in  some  claim 
to  the  praise  of  ingenuiQr. 

To  the  same  purpose  almost  exactly,  does  Jerome  ex{daiB 
the  Psalm  before  us.     **The  Psalm  pertains  to  Christ,  who 

sneaks  in  it It  is  the  voice  of  our  King,  which  he  utters  in 

the  human  nature  that  he  had  assumed,  but  without  detracting 
from  his  divine  nature.  David  means  Christ.  The  Psalm  per- 
tains to  his  passion.''  Tiie  third  and  fourth  verses,  he  explains 
in  the  same  way  as  Eusebius.  We  see  nothing  at  all  of  David 
in  the  whole  rsalm.  J^ox  Christie  vox  Christi  ad  Patremj  is 
often  repeated  by  Jerome,  throughout  his  commentary.  Brev. 
m  Psalterium,  p.  151. 

In  the  like  manner  does  Augustine  also  explain  the  Psalm. 
"  Rex  noster,"  says  he  in  quoting  the  title,  "  in  hoc  Psalmo  lo- 

?|uitur  ex  persona  susceptionis  humanae,  de  quo  titulus  regalis 
he  refers  to  DrD73  which  the  Seventy  render  ozfiXoyga<f>la)  tern* 
pore  passionis  mscriptus  eminuit."  In  the  explanation  of  vs.  3 
and  4,  he  also  agrees  for  substance  with  Eusebius. 

We  see  then,  that  there  is  nc  foundation  for  charging  the  an- 
cient commentators,  at  any  rate  the  most  distingubhed  and  con- 
spicuous among  them,  with  giving  a  double  sense  to  the  Psalm  un- 
der consideration.  They  do  not  apply  it  at  all  to  David.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  even  entered  their  minds  as  the  object  of  the 
Psalm,  but  merely  as  the  author  of  it.  Of  course,  those  mod- 
ern interpreters,  who,  like  Calvin,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Dathe, 
and  many  others,  6nd  a  primary  and  secondary,  or  a  historic 
and  spiritual  or  ideal  meaning  in  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  cannoC 
make  their  appeal  for  support  to  the  distinguished  commentators 
of  the  ancient  church.  Mistake  on  this  subject,  however,  has 
been  so  common,  that  I  hope  the  true  exhibition  of  the  ancient 
execes'is,  as  made  above,  will  not  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 
If  now  we  must  declare,  which  of  the  various  views  that 
have  been  presented  respecting  the  design  and  meaning  of  this 
Psalm  we  should  choose,  for  one  I  should  answer,  that  I  agree 
with  none  of  them ;  I  mean,  that  there  is  no  one  among  the 
whole,  which  I  could  adopt  as  my  own,  and  be  satisfied  with 
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k  tbrougbout  on  critical  and  hermeDeutical  grounds ;  although 
for  smbstanecj  I  should  agree  with  the  ancient  commentators. 
I  cannot  admit  the  double  sense.  There  is  a  host  of  diffi- 
ctdcies  which  rise  up  against  this,  too  numerous  to  be  particular- 
ly recounted  on  the  present  occasion.  I  can  merely  hint  at 
some  of  the  leading  ones.  U  there  be  an  occult  sense  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  not  ccmveyed  by  the  language  itself,  to  be  at- 
tained in  some  way  independent  of  the  laws  of  language ;  then 
k  would  follow,  that  he  who  reads  the  Scriptures,  and  applies 
to  tfaem  the  laws  of  interpretation  common  to  all  other  books, 
can  iiaFe  no  security,  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  principal  and 
most  impcHiant  meaning  which  they  were  designed  to  convey. 
If  there  be  an  occult  meaning,  couched  under  the  words  of 
Scripture,  a  second  inspiration  is  needed  for  the  readers,  in 
order  to  determine  it  with  any  good  degree  of  satisfaction ;  for 
when  the  laws  of  language  cease  to  be  the  guide,  (as  of  course 
tbey  must  in  the  case  before  us,)  then  some  substitute  worthy 
of  equal  or  greater  confidence,  must  come  in  their  place. 
But  a  substitute  must  be  either  conjecture,  or  inspiratbn.  The 
first  surely  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  certainty ;  it  b  subject  to 
no  hws  ;  it  has  no  bounds.  A  second  inspiration  then  is  need- 
ed, in  order  to  understand  a  second  or  occult  revelation,  i.  e. 
a  second  sease  of  words. 

When  God  speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  in  a  language  which 
tbey  understand.  Otherwise  a  revelation  so  called,  would  not 
in  hct  be  one.  Nothing  is  revealed,  which  is  not  understood, 
or  at  least  which  is  not  inteUigible.  And  when  a  communication 
is  made  by  the  use  of  language,  how  can  it  be  understood,  un- 
less hnguage  is  employed  in  the  same  way  as  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  it  ?  For  example,  how  could  one  who  under- 
stands only  the  English  language  in  its  ordinary  use,  be  able  to 
expound  a  communication  in  which  English  words  should  E>e 
emf^yed,  but  a  sense  given  to  them  by  the  writer  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  nsus  loquendi  of  the  language  ?  It  would  manifest- 
ly be  as  impossible,  in  such  a  case,  for  a  writer  to  be  under- 
stood, as  it  would  be  if  he  were  to  make  his  communicatbn  in 
Sanscrit  or  Chinese. 

It  fbflows  of  nece^ity,  that  a  revelation^  in  the  true  and  pro- 
per sense  of  this  term,  which  is  made  by  the  use  of  words, 
most  be  made  by  employing  those  words  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
cords with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  language  empk>ye4*  And 
if  Ab  be  true,  it  seems  to  decide  the  whole  question ;  for  there 
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is  no  other  book  on  earth^  (if  rou  except  books  of  fiddles,  and 
some  of  the  old  heathen  oracles,)  where  language  has,  or  caa 
have,  a  double  sense.  AD  men,  who  do  not  design  to  deceive 
or  mislead,  attach  but  one  meaning  to  words,  i.  e.  bat  one 
meaning  to  the  same  words  in  the  same  place.  Even  a  book 
of  riddles  m  realiqr  does  this ;  die  enigmas  have  but  one  tme 
meaning,  and  were  not  designed  to  have  any  more ;  ahhough 
from  the  manner  in  whk>.h  words  are  empby^  it  may  be  diffi*- 
cuk  to  decipher  it. 

If  I  admit  a  double  sense,  then,  in  the  OU  Testam^it  Scrip- 
tures, I  adroit  that  th^  are  not  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  laws  of  .human  language.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
man,  who  should  construe  the  classics,  ancient  or  modem,  m  this 
way  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the  sobriety  and  int^rity  of 
a  speaker,  who  should  design  to  attach  more  than  one  meaning 
to  his  words  ?  And  if  I  must  come  to  the  conclusk>n,  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  construed  according  to  the  laws  of 
human  hinguage,  then  I  must  come  to  the  conclusnn  that  a 
second  inspiration  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  it.  If  so, 
how  did  xhejirst  inspiration  communicate  a  revelatbn? 

I  have  oxAj  to  add,  at  present,  that  whenever  anv  interpreter 
will  give  me  satisfactory  proof  of  his  being  insph^,  I  will  bow 
with  implicit  submission  to  his  exegesis ;  but  until  he  does  this, 
I  must  believe  that  we  are  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  through  the  instrumentality  of  language  em- 
ployed in  its  ordinary  way,  according  to  its  usages  among  men. 

There  are  no  limits  to  this  second  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  man  who  adopts  it,  is  cast  at  once  upon  a  boundless  ocean, 
without  rudder  or  compass.  He  must  himself  be  inspved,  in 
order  to  know  with  any  security,  whether  his  mterpretation  is 
correct.  But  as  I  find  no  promise  of  such  inspiration  to  writers 
of  the  present  day,  I  must  hold  to  the  tews  of  language,  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  means  of  investigating  the  true  and  ocAf 
sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

That  a  double  or  mystic  sense  is  unnecessary,  the  reader  maj 
see  illustrated  m  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Hahn,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  Of  course  it  seems,  on  all  tfiese  grounds, 
to  be  inadmissible.  The  appeal  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  m  order  to  sanction  it,  I  must  thbk  to  be  entirelr 
without  any  good  grounds.  Consequendy  I  cannot  hold  wtm 
Calvin,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  Bishop  Lowth,  and  many 
others,  that  the  sixteenth  Psalm  has  a  historic  sense  ap  " 
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ID  Dnrld,  9ad  a  qifajtiiid  se^se  qpfiicabte  10  the  A^  Oao 
pernor  thaa  David  is  bere^ 

Nor,  in  the  secopd  phce^  oao  I  bold  with  the  ratioiudist  inter- 
ptetersy  that  David  oaly  is  meant  id  this  Psahn.  J  have  too 
pmch  respect  ibr  the  cyiobQ  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  do  so.  I  can- 
not reoeive  the  accominodatioD  ei^egesisy  which  represeota  them 
as  lakng  advantage  of  the  erroneous  and  qnctMinded  no- 
lioQs  of  w  Jews,  in  r^ard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm  in  que^ 
fioDy  11  order  to  persuade  them  that  Christ  had  actually  naeo  from 
the  dead ;  a  persuasion,  by  the  way,  which  not  a  few  of  tbe  ration- 
mSms  believe  to  be  as  ungrounded  as  tbe  interoretatioa  itseUl 
^eUier  can  I  admit,  wim  RosenmiiUer  and  i>e  Wette,  that 
Peter  and  Paul,  although  very  sincere  b  tbe  opinion  that  the 
Psabn  mder  consideration  did  apply  to  Christ,  yet  were  ako- 
Mtber  mistaken  as  to  their  views  of  the  sense  of  the  writer. 
Wbea  I  am  prepared  to  admit  this,  then  muft  I  be  prepared  to 
place  the  thMMgonv  of  Hesiod,  tbe  dreams  of  tbe  Vedas,  the 
wild  coDceks  of  tbe  Zendavesta,  and  the  hypocrisy  and  lofty 
pretaisaoQS  of  the  Koran,  side  by  side  with  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  to  say  of  the  latter  what  Dr  Rohr  has  in  effect 
Qpoe  and  again  said, '  There  is  no  diflference  in  point  of  author- 
ily  ;  an  is  ue  work  of  fallible  men ;  all  the  distinction  that  can 
be  made  is,  that  tbe  Jewish  Scriptures  are  less  replete  with  ab- 
surdities, than  anv  other  pretended  revelatbn.' 

I  quit  tbe  modem  schools  thep,  and  go  back  to  tbe  ancients* 
I  cannot,  indeed,  accord  mth  all  the  particulars  of  their  exege- 
s&  Far  from  this ;  for  bow  could  they  explain  the  very  dSi- 
oolt  passages  in  the  Psalm  under  consideration,  while  they  held 
principally  to  the  version  of  the  Seventy  ?  Indeed  they  hung  eq- 
tiraiy  opcm  this ;  with  the  exceptbn  of  Jerome,  who,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  avaUed  himself  here  of  bis  Hebrew 
kaowledge.  But  it  is  one  thbg  to  give  a  skilful  explanation  of 
minute  parts,  or  particular  words  and  phrases  o^y,  where  no- 
duBg  but  a  nbe  observation  of  the  laws  of  language,  and  accu- 
rate aequabtance  with  the  minutia  of  grammatical  Ibrms,  can 
impart  abiliqr  to  satisfy  a  well  informed  bquirer.  It  is  aDHOther 
Ibiiig  to  see  and  well  explab  tbe  general  scope  and  intention  of 
a  piece,  and  to  pobt  out  its  connection  and  symmetry. 

In  reg^  to  mis  last  ol^ject,  I  should  choose  my  lot  among 
the  iitterpreter«  of  ai^iept  days.  All  tbe  distinguished  men 
aaioog  them  a^ree,  that  the  Psalm  relates  to  Christy  in  his  pas^ 
'  1  ^9^  kU  victory  over  death  and  the  gravCf  including  his  sub- 
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nqwnt  exaUatum  at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  Qoi.  This  strikes  rae 
as  the  best,  and  only  sure  interpretation.  I  can  find  dfficulties 
enough  m  making  the  application  to  David  ak>ne,  to  deter  me 
from  it.  Peter  add  Paul  k>ng  ago  found  them.  And  in  mak- 
bg  the  application  to  the  Messiah,  I  can  select  no  portion  of  his 
fife,  in  which  what  he  b  here  represented  as  saymg  seems  so  ap- 
plicable, as  some  period  not  long  before  his  passion  and  deam, 
.when  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  meditating  on  these,  and 
on  the  consequences  which  were  to  ensue.  The  first  instinctive 
feeling  of  his  corporeal  nature,  was  an  involuntary  shrmking  from 
the  prospect  of  sufiering ;  and  a  cry  to  God  (as  in  v.  1),  that 
he  might  be  preserved  or  supported  under  hb  sorrows,  wtuld  be 
the  natural  consequence.  In  like  manner  the  Saviour  did  actu- 
ally pour  out  his  sorrows  and  his  supplications,  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross.  Hb  devotedness  to  Grod,  hb 
k>ve  of  hb  own  disciples,  hb  abhorrence  of  all  wickedness,  the 
ioy  that  would  be  consequent  on  the  work  of  redemption  which 
ne  was  about  to  accomplish,  the  *  goodly  heritage'  that  would 
be  given  him,—- all  these  pass  m  review  before  nb  mind,  and 
serve  to  cheer  him  under  the  prospect  of  the  agonies  to  be  enr 
dured.  Even  death  itself,  the  result  of  these  agonies,  was  to  be 
no  bar  to  hb  triumph.  He  would  burst  the  gates  of  the  grave, 
even  before  it  had  any  power  to  dissolve  hb  body  oommkted  to 
it.  He  would  rise  to  a  glorious,  endless  life,  and  be  exalted  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  where  b  full  and  everlastbg  joy  and 
happiness. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  general  course  of  thou^t  in  Ps. 
xvf .  One  may  compare  it  with  Is.  Lin ;  to  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, it  has  a  great  resemblance.  There  the  sufferer,  after  he 
has  made  expiation  by  hb  death,  b  represented  as  '^  dividing  a 
portk>n  with  the  great,  and  the  spoil  with  the  stropg,"  as  '^  see- 
mg  the  travail  of  hb  soul  and  being  satisfied,"  as  ^<  seeing  a 
seed  who  should  prolong  their  days,  while  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  prospers  in  hb  hand."  How  much  like  to  the  *^  lines 
falling  in  pleasant  places,  and  having  a  eoodly  heritage"  fPs.  16: 
6)  thb  b,  the  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  informed.  Tne  gen- 
eral course  of  thought  b  alike  in  both.  Su&ring  precedes  vic- 
tory, and  reward  follows.  The  reward  b  the  heritage  bestowed 
upon  him ;  and  thb  b  no  less,  than  having  *'  the  heathen  for  hb 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  hb  posses- 
sion," Ps.  2:  8. 

Exactly  the  same  course  of  thought,  also,  b  presented  in  Ps. 
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xxn;  where,  after  a  descriptioo  of  great  rafierings,  fcflow  de* 
cJiiaiimM  respecting  tbe  fiiture  triumph  of  the  sufimr,  io 
''the  seed  that  diaU  serre  him,  in  the  feneration  to  be  accoont- 
ed  to  the  Lord,  m  the  ends  of  the  earth  remembering  and  turn- 
inr  onto  God,  and  idl  nations  worshipping  before  him." 

If  we  compare  Ps.  xl.  also,  it  will  be  seen  there,  that  in  tbe 
Bttdflt  d  comidaints  and  supplications  for  hdb,  there  are  strong 
eznressioos  of  gratitude  and  joy,  resembling  those  in  Ps.  xvi. 

The  coarse  of  thought,  therefore,  in  the  Psalm  before  us,  is 
DOC  sB^nkr  nor  without  example.  Other  Psalms  pertaming  to 
the  Messiah,  (at  least  I  deem  them  to  be  such,  and  on  the  like 
grounds  as  Ps.  xn.)  express  the  like  sentiments ;  with  the  ex* 
eepdon  that  they  are  not  equally  minute  and  explicit  in  regard  to 
the  restffrectKMi  of  Christ,  and  hb  victory  over  the  grave. 

Having  thus  given  the  views  which  I  entertab  of  the  contents 
of  Ps.  XVI.  I  shall  ptx^eed  to  assign,  more  definite^  and  partk> 
darly,  tbe  reasons  whyl  feel  compelled  to  refer  it  to  the  Afessi- 
ah,  and  to  him  alone. 

My  principal  reason,  but  not  my  only  one,  is,  that  the  aposdes 
Peter  imd  Paul  have  done  the  same ;  and  done  it  b  such  a  wajr 
as  does  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with  any  other  mode  of  in- 
terprebition,  unless  "we  renounce  all  deference  to  the  aposdes  as 
ibe  ioteipreters  of  Scripture. 

P^er,  m  addressing  the  Jews  on  the  memorable  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, adverts  to  the  subject  of  Christ's  cnicifixbn  and  death, 
and  his  consequent  resurrection.  He  then  adds  (Acts  2:  35)  : 
**  David  speaketh  concerning  him  (Christ),  I  foresaw  the  Lord 
always  before  my  face,  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I  should 
not  be  moved.  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue 
Wis  gfaid ;  moreover  also,  my  QeA  shall  rest  in  hope ;  because 
dwu  vnk  not  leave  my  soul  in*  hell,  (^ifiTpb ,  iig  idipf,  io  the 
worU  of  ike  dead,)  neither  wilt  thou  eaSkr  thine  Hcly  One  to 
see  corruption.  IIkh]  hast  made  known  to  me  the  vmys  of  life, 
dioa  wik  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  countenance."  This  is 
a  cpniatioo  from  Ps.  16:  8—11,  in  the  words  employed  by  the 
Sciren^  in  their  version. 

Having  made  the  quotation,  the  aposde  proceeds  to  com- 
meot  upon  tbe  passage.  ^'  Men  and  orethren,"  sajrs  he,  *<  let 
me  fredy  speak  unto  you  of  the  patriarch  David."  He  was 
aware  that  what  he  was  going  to  say,  would  be  counter  to  tbe 
prejudices  and  tbe  interpretation  of  his  hearers ;  and  so  he  begs 
pecmisskMi  to  spedc  futa  jutg^noimg,  wiihfreedom^  so  as  to  coo- 
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eifiate  their  attention*  ThQ  apofde  continues :  **  He  (DavU)  ii 
both  dead  ftod  buried^  and  bis  sepulcfate  fa  witfa  ns  unto  tiw 
daj;"  i.e.  David  died,  and  was  buried,  and  remains  still'  btf- 
ried,  for  his  sepulchre  renuns  to  the  jMresent  tone;  he  has  never 
risen  from  the  dead.  All  this  his  Jewish  bearers  could  not  de«» 
nj ;  and  if  all  this  was  tme,  how  could  the  sitteenth  Peakn  re- 
fer to  David  ?  The  aposde  evidently  mamulns  that  it  did  notv 
and  could  not;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  David  "beasgapio* 
pbet,  and  knowing  that  CJod  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  Um^  to 
raise  up  Christ,  from  Uie  frtiit  of  his  knns  accofdiog  to  dbe  flesb^ 
to  sit  on  his  tl^one ;  he  (David)  seeing  this,  8p<Ae  afihe  resur* 
netUm  cf  Christy  that  bis  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neiAer  faii 
iesh  did  see  corruption."  Accordingly  the  aposde  adds,  ^  Tkk 
Jesus  hath  Ood  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesmt."  He 
dien  proceeds  to  say,  that  Christ  is  exahed  to  the  right  band  of 
God,  but  diat  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Micbaelis,  that  *  the  writers  of  die 
New  Testament  very  seldom  undertake  by  argument  to  defeod 
their  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scrijptures.'  This  is  true ;  and 
Ae  reason  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  this  interpretation  was  nsnaliy 
such  an  one  as  would  not  be  called  m  question.  But  in  die  ease 
before  us,  there  is  evidently  an  effi>rt  on  die  part  of  Peter,  to  do-' 
fend  his  interpretation,  by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  the  coiimhni 
ene,  whicb  applied  the  words  of  the  sixteenth  Fsalm  to  David. 
^  David,'  says  he,  <  died,  and  was  buried,  and  remains  so,'  i.  e« 
he  has  never  risen  from  the  dead.  ^  But  die  Psalm  m  question 
speaks  of  a  rmurrettian  ;  and  this  has  been  necomriKshed  qd^ 
K^  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  whom  David,  fay  revehtion  of  the 
Spirit,  foresaw  would  rise  from  die  dead,  and  predicted  k  in 
the  words  which  I  have  repeated.' 

Two  things,  then,  seem  to  be  clear  fix>m  all  this :  (1)  Thttt 
both  Peter  and  the  Jews  explained  this  Psalm  as  having  refer- 
ence to  a  resurrection;  or  at  least  to  the  body  being  preservfNt 
entke  from  all  the  influence  of  tbegrave;and(2)TbittbeJews» 
in  Peter's  time,  were  accustomed  lo  refer  Ps«  16:  l^-^l  1  to  Dih> 
vid ;  which  is  the  reason  why  the  aposde  takes  so  much  pains 
to  shew  the  mcorrectness  of  die  then  usual  interpretatkn.  It  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  of  that  day,  although  ther 
applied  the  Psahn  to  David,  once  thought  at  the  exegesb  vrhieo 
their  modem  descendants  have  invented,  and  wfanh,  havinig 
been  sanctioned  by  Le  Clerc,  is  now  wide  spresA  among  nn 
tkxialiit  inteipreters,  viz.  that  deiiverance  fiwi  great  danger  aoci 
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violetldettli,  b  aH  whioh  Ae  words  under  coruMenttioD  mmm^ 
IVre  are  tnees  flomewlMt  phun  and  striking,  of  tbe  difficulty 
niiich  the  aaoieot  Jews  foirad  in  the  Interpretation  of  Ps.  16:  9 
-^11  a»«p|ified  to  David,  in  m  ancient  traditional  sajlng  of 
Mrs,  preserved  m  JaUmi  Skimmi  hi.  95.  Frankf.  ediu  "^Oor 
Rilibins,''  Sfffs  this  Tract,  ^  afer  that  there  are  leseii  persons  O' 
Yer  whom  the  (grave)  worms  have  no  imwer.''  After  meotioniQr 
dnse,  vis.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam,  and 
Beqamin,  it  proceeds :  <^  Some  add  Davki  to  these,  becaostf 
kBtands  wrkten  of  him,  My  flesh  shM  rest  in  9^%.^ 

Ifere  then  we  see,  in  thb  singular  tradition,  an  eflbrt  <^  tbi 
eirif  Jewish  Rabbkis  to  get  rid  of  the  difficult  which  the  sbc- 
toendiPtalmibfeedupon  them,  when  interpreted  of  David.  Thej^ 
■ever  oaee  seen  to  have  thoi^ht  of  the  ficile  eicpedlent  af  tbeh* 
SBdcesBors,  and  of  Christian  commentators,  to  g^  rid  of  all  thitf 
dHBcQl^  bv  tfie  simple  expedient  of  calling  the  kinguage  jIftH 
ntidtj  and  amrffing  it  to  designate  merelj  defivmnee  ran 
daager  and  sodden  death. 

it  most  be  loo,  diat  Peter's  aiditors  tfiongfat  as  litde  of  tfato 
expefient,  as  the  older  Jewish  RaMnns  wik>  devised  the  iaUa 
above  rehied.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  if  th^  had  soppooadl 
diat  die  words  of  the  Psalm  applied  merely  to  deliverance  6oM 
Mkemo  danger,  and  that  Peter  might  have  known  tbis  fo  be  so, 
how  obvious  woold  have  been  the  reply  to  his  reasoning  ot  a^• 
Bnnfirntmioti,  wbieh  Mksha^  sajs  they  might  W6l  have  made  r 

With  aD  yoor  nreteaded  sincerity,  you  are  a  mere  ^JP^ 
cijtei  and  aie  ainiing  to  blkid  the  unleamed  multitude,  lou 
pmand  that  the  Psidm  has  reference  to  a  reftrrsdum,  and  ia 
sapeMe  of  no  other  meaning;  whereas  it  plainlv  means  notbiag 
iMra  than  deliverance  from  great  dttiger ;  whkji  David,  its  aiK 
*or,  very  often  experienced."  What  Peter  could  have  replied 
lodds^  it  is  difficidt,  assumbg  die  ground  of  recent  interpreters, 
■Of  me  to  imagine. 

WelMnre  soffleiently  seen,  how  far  Peter  and  his  coatampurariee 
ime»  6oiB  the  modem  exegesis  of  this  Ptolm.  But  is  P^ter 
Ae  only  one  of  afl  the  nposdes  who  entertained  soeb  an  opimoD^ 
We  m^  be  renmded,  that  there  are  things  related  of  im  apo»« 
tfe,  wUob  Aew  dwt  he  was  capable  of  error.  Qfioe  be  deaMl 
his  flsaster;  ooee  be  dissembled,  and  was  reproved  openly  \ff 
Parilbr so dobg,  Gal.  3:  11—14.  Did  Paul  agree widi biaa^. 
in  Ae  esphoatwo  of  the  pesasge  vnder  mtaminatfon  ? 

Xbo  ttMWer  to  Ma  qnestei  fe  foand  in  Acts  IS:  9»^^« 
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Paul  here  speaks  to  the  Jews,  as  Peter  did,  coDcaming  the  re- 
iurrection  of  Christ  He  appeals  to  the  same  text,  vs«  34,  35. 
He  is  even  more  explicit,  if  tob  can  be  supposed,  than  Peter,  in 
shewing  the  impossibility  of  applying  that  rsalm  to  David.  ^^  Da- 
vid," says  he,  ^^  after  he  had  served  Us  own  generation,  by  the  will 
of  God  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corrup- 
tion ;  but  he  whom  Qod  raised  up  saw  no  corruption.'' 

What  then  is  the  inference  ?  rfhy  plainly,  that  the  Psalm 
cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  David,  but  b  capable  of  being 
referred  only  to  the  ^essiah,  over  whom  the  grave  had  no 
power. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  apostle  has  clearly  to  con- 
tend against  the  mterpretatbn  of  his  hearers;  for  he  produces 
reasons  to  show  the  impossibili^  of  such  an  interpretation  as  they 
maintamed.  Here,  moreover,  all  double  sense  of  the  Psalm  is 
entirely  excluded.  Otherwise  the  apostle  need  not  have  oppos- 
ed the  interpretation  of  his  kinsmen  after  the  flesh.  He  might 
have  said  :  ^  True,  brethren,  the  first  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  Psalm,  has  reference  to  David ;  but  there  is  a  higher  and 
spiritual  sense  which  can  refer  only  to  the  Messiah,  and  was  ful- 
filled only  in  him.  This  is  the  one  on  which  I  depend  for  ar- 
gument.' 

Nor  could  the  Jews  of  that  day  have  objected  to  his  giving  a 
double  sense  to  the  words ;  for  this  was  a  practice  so  commoD 
among  them,  in  many  cases,  that  one  cannot  well  ima^ne  tbqr 
could  have  objected  to  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Paul. 

The  double  sense  of  Ps.  xvi.  then,  is  as  much  out  of  ques- 
tk>n,  \S  Peter  and  Paul  are  to  be  our  guides,  as  the  literal 
application  of  it  to  David  is.  They  admit  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  And  indeed,  both  qipear  to  be  equally  foreign  inxok 
the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist  and  his  inspired  expositors.  Tlie 
latter  see  only  a  greater  than  David,  in  all  that  is  said. 

We  may  find  some  good  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the 
apostles,  at  least  Peter,  derived  their  interpretation  directly  fitxn 
the  Saviour  himself.  After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  he  appeared 
to  two  of  his  disciples,  as  they  were  going  from  Jeru^iem  to 
Emmaus,  and  explabed  to  them  the  ^riptures  which  have 
reference  to  his  death  and  resurrection.  ^^  Beginnbg  at  Moses, 
and  aU  the  prophets,"  sajrs  the  evangelist,  ^^  he  expounded  unto 
them,  m  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  htmsdff^  Luke 
24:  27.  Afterwards  Jesus  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  disci- 
ples, and  said  :  ^^  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  imto  you» 
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vAdie  I  was  yet  wkh  yoa,  that  aH  things  must  be  faifilled,  which 
were  wntteo  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalmsj  coDcerniDg  me.  Then  opened  be  their  understand* 
ings,  that  they  might  understand  the'  Scriptures,  and  said  unto 
diem,  thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  saShr 
sod  Id  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day^^  Luke  34:  44  46. 
Now  b  what  part  of  the  Psahns,  or  indeed  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  there  any  passage  which  has  so  explicit  a  reference 
to  the  resurrection  of  Chnst,  as  Ps.  16:  9 — 11  ?  I  know  of 
none;  and  as  Peter  and  Paul  apply  this  directly  to  his  resur^ 
rectioo,  and  Peter  does  this  only  a  few  days  after  the  expo^ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  given  by  Christ  as  above  related,  and  re- 
lies wildly  upon  it  as  establishing  his  point,  may  we  not  well 
suppose,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  apostle  we  have  that 
ot  his  Master  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  to  be  a  very  probable 
and  reasonable  conclusion. 

The  matter  comes  then  to  this ;  either  we  are  to  give  up  the 
apostles  and  their  Master,  as  guides  in  expounding  the  word  of 
God,  or  we  must  renounce  the  mterpretation  which  applies  the 
sixteenth  Psalm  to  David.  In  othw  wcnrds,  we  must  renounce 
their  in^iration  and  infallibility  in  matters  of  religion,  or  re- 
nounce the  old  Jewish  exegesis,  which  they  have  directly  con- 
troverted. If  Le  Clerc,  RosenmiiUer,  Eicbhom,  Ruperti,  De 
Wed^  Gesenius,  and  others,  have  chosen,  and  do  choose,  the 
fimner ;  I  may  be  permitted  to  choos^the  latter. 

Let  us  suppose  now  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  words 
of  the  Psabn  are  in  themselves  capable  of  either  mteipreta- 
tioo,  of  being  applied  to  David  or  to  Chrbt, — a  supposition 
wfaidi  may  be  admitted  without  any  vk>lent  improbability,  that 
can  be  urged  against  either  part  of  the  alternative,^ — and  the 
question  is.  What  interpretation  shaU  be  given  to  it  ?  In  what 
way  are  we  to  come  at  the  decisbn  of  this  question?  Is 
no  weight  to  be  attributed  to  the  opinion  of  Peter  and  Paul  ? 
I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  pay  some  deference  to  it ; 
even  if  we  set  aside  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  as  most  of 
the  nedc^cal  interpreters  in  fact  do.  For  whatever  may  be 
aaid  of  ti^  leamine  of  Peter,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  Paul, 
farongitt  up  at  the  leet  of  Gamaliel,  and  most  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  rabbbical  lore  of  the  day,  did  not  understand  Hebrew 
weD  enough  to  know  what  the  idiom  of  the  Psalm  would  bear. 
I  can^ee  no  reason  why,  as  a  mere  Rabbi,  as  much  deference 
is  not  due  to  him,  as  to  Maimonides,  and  Aben  Ezra,  and  Kim- 
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ikL  On  this  powaA^  thereibre,  there  wouM  leefii  to  be  no 
rery  solid  reason  &>r  coofideDce  m  the  interpretatkxi,  rhich  re- 
fers the  Psalm  to  David. 

But  I  WDuU  go  further,  and  sajr  that  the  words  of  Ps.  16  ; 
9 — 11  do  more  naturally  and  easily  relate  to  a  reaurrectbn, 
than  to  preservation  from  danger.  In  the  latter  case,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  them  figurative ;  I  will  not  say  beyond'example 
figurative,  for  there  are  examples  which  approach  somewoat 
near.  But  in  the  former  case,  there  is  a  plain,  easy,  and  natu* 
ral  explanatioci  of  the  whole^  when  applied,  after  the  manner  of 
the  apostles,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  can  never  be 
denied.  Whatever  dffioulties  may  be  found  m  the  applicatioii 
to  the  Messiah,  th^  lie  not  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm ;  tb^ 
lie  in  doubts  about  the  actual  existence  of  the  spirit  of  propbcn 
cy;  they  lie  b  doubts  as  to  the  authority  of  tbe  apostles,  to 
bind  us  in  any  case  of  mterpretation  which  thwarta  our  own 
particular  views. 

But  I  will  even  suppose,  that  there  are  difficulties  belonging 
to  the  wonU  of  Ps.  xvi.  difficulties  which  I  find  myself  wboDy 
unable  to  remove,  either  by  my  own  efforts,  or  by  the  aid  ex 
critics  and  ccHumentators.  iVhat  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ? 
Am  I  to  set  myself  iq  oj^xMition  to  the  opinion  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  because  I  cannot  see  clearly  how  they  came  to  maintam 
such  an  opinioD  ?  In  answer  to  diis,  the  rrader  will  permit  nie 
to  introduce  a  paragraph  from  Miclmelis'  Cottegiwnr  on  this 
Psalm.    It  is  as  follows. 

**  I  believe  that  one  mi^  rely  with  full  confidence  on  the  aii^ 
thoriaed  interpreters,  Peter  and  Paul.  Their  divine  mission  Is 
confirmed  by  miracles,  which  are  great  and  incapable  of  being 
contradicted ;  and  therefore  all  sui^icion  of  mere  imaginatioB 
or  deceit  falls  away.  But  supposing  now  that  I  could  not  see 
the  internal  evidence,  on  the  ground  of  ^ich  the  Psalm  is  to 
be  appropriated  to  Christ  y  I  should  then  be  disposed  to  aoeuae 
my  ignorance  of  a  language  that  had  long  been  dead.  I  should 
say  to  myself,  <  There  are  so  many  things  in  this  dead  lan^ 
guace,  which  thou  knowest  not,  that  it  must  be  an  easy  inei^ 
ter  lor  thee  to  be  deceived.  There  may  be  many  a  phraae^ 
and  many  a  word,  which  thou  knowest  only  by  an  etymologj 
that  leaves  the  meaning  doubtful,  or  gives  diverse  meanings 

*  ^rititohes  Collegrium  uber  di«  drey  wichtigiten  PsaliiMii  yon  Ohrlala, 
Fftm^.  |i.  Odtt.  )759. 
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^iUcb-bf  the  mtms  toqmenii  of  die  fiving  laagnage,  lignified  per* 
htips  ibe  yerj  thing  that  the  apostles  underwood  h  as  meaning. 
It  m  better,  tfaereforei  for  tbee  to  follow  these  unerring  guides. 
h  the  very  first  verses  of  the  Psalm,  yea,  in  the  title  itsdf, 
ooeor  BBtny  dark  worcb ;  perhaps  in  these  very  words,  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  langui^e  would  fina  an  easy  sdutioo 
of  all  doubts." 

Mkhaelis  pursues  the  subject  still  farther ;  but  I  have  quoted 
enough  for  my  present  purpose.  I  cannot  refram,  however, 
from  adding  what  he  sajrs  of  Le  Clerc,  and  of  his  interpetation. 

"  I  believe  I  oould  show  the  advantage  of  such  an  exegetical 
modesty,  (a  duty  which  I  prescribe  to  mjrself,)  to  as  good  ad- 
vantage here,  as  in  almost  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.  Le 
Clerc  .  •  .  has  not  practised  it,  but  set  his  own  osmesis  in  array 
aninst  that  of  the  apostles.  He  had  no  cood  reason  to  do  so. 
lus  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  so  sli^t,  and  of  the  other 
oriental  languages,  necessary  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew,  such  a 
mere  nothing  (so  gar  nichts),  that  he  must  in  truth  have  been 
in^Hred,  if  be  could  discover  the  true  sense  of  half  the  passa- 
ges which  the  apostles  quote  out  of  the  Old  Testament'' 
Afier  meotioning  that  various  readings  are  to  be  found  of 
the  text  in  Ps.  xvi.  and  saying  that  Le  Clerc  Ou^t  at  least  to 
have  had  some  reference  to  these,  before  he  decided  against  the 
intarpielatioD  of  the  apotfles,  he  proceeds :  ^  Since  however 
the  mileanied  Le  Claro— 4br  so  I  nold  him  to  be  in  matters  of 
oriental  philok^ — supposes  nothing  of  all  this,  but  understands 
the  Psalm  better  than  the  unerring  mterpreters  of  it,  who,  par- 
ticolarly  Paul,  must  have  understood  the  original  of  the  Psalm 
(if  we  oonnder  the  thing  merely  more  kumamo)  much  better 
mm  himself;  he  seems  to  me  like  a  pupil  of  Gesner's,  ^riio 
flfaoold  express  his  astonishment,  that  a  pa^ge  m  Cicero  should 
be  explained  by  his  master  in  a  difl^rent  way  from  that  b  which 
he  hionelf  had  exphdned  it  ...  •  I  hold  Le  Clerc,  compared 
widi  Paul,  whether  in  a  natural  or  supernatural  way,  as  not 
qdle  a  nuttch  for  Gesner's  pupil,  and  that  thb  comparison  is 
boooorable  and  flattering  to  this  conmientator."  Collegium 
p.  7  seq. 

I  am  th^  more  willing  to  introduce  this  passage  from  Miohae- 
Es,  because  it  may  serve  to  correct,  or  at  least  modify,  in  some 
good  measure,  the  extravagant  opinion  that  has  spread  far  and 
wide,  about  the  attainments  of  Le  Clerc  as  a  biolical  scholar. 
Hit  datsical  learning  was  indeed  fine.  His  ^Ars  Critiea  exhibr 
10 
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ks  also,  what  fine  taste  and  powers  of  mind  he  posseased.  But 
as  to  a  deep  and  radical  knowledge  of  Hebrew  idioniy  and  of  the 
kindred  languages,  Michaelis,  it  must  be  owned,  is  nearly  if  not 
alt(^ther  in  the  right.  Indeed,  Michaelis  is  not  apt  to  condemn 
with  severi^ ;  never,  when  extensive  erudition  is  manifested.  But 
the  severiQr  m  the  case  now  presented,  consists  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  what  is  said  has  its  oasis  m  the  truth.  Men  who  do 
not  understand  Hebrew  well,  may  contradict  thb;  men  who  do, 
will  be  the  last  to  call  it  in  question. 

I  will  add  only,  that  if  Michaelb  himself  had  always  exhibit- 
ed the  ^  modesty '  which  he  here  so  jusdy  commends,  as  to 
gomg  beyond  reter  and  Paul,  or  counter  to  them,  it  had 
been  happy  for  the  church,  and  for  his  own  reputatioQ. 
But  strength  of  imagination,  and  the  love  of  paradox,  have 
sometimes  carried  him  into  regbns,  where,  if  a  disciple  of  Le 
Clerc  were  to  meet  him,  he  might  express  his  astonishment,  and 
apply  his  reproof,  in  language  as  strong  as  Michaelb  has  used 
in  respect  to  the  Dutch  critic. 

But  to  return.  My  second  reason  for  applying  the  Psaloi 
under  consideration  to  the  Messiah  is,  that  I  find  the  exegesis 
more  easy  and  natural  throughout,  when  interpreted  in  this  way, 
than  in  any  oth^.  I  have  ahready  made  a  remark  of  the  same 
tenor,  in  regard  to  vs.  9 — 1 1.  What  I  now  would  say,  is,  that 
the  same  thbg  is  true  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Psalm,  whicfa 
is  one  consistent  whole,  and  applies  only  to  one  person. 

How  Dr  Steudel  could  find,  (as  he  does  in  Progr.  Disquis.  in 
Ps.  16:  8 — 11,)  that  the  writer,  in  v.  8,  exchanges  his  own  per- 
son for  that  of  the  Messiah,  I  do  not  well  see.  What  is  this, 
but  to  give  a  double  sense  in  one  of  its  most  objectionable 
forms  ?  It  is,  indeed,  very  convenient  to  apply  one  part  of  a 
Psalm  literally,  and  another  spiritually,  to  di&rent  persons, 
where  a  dififerent  interpretation  would  cost  trouble ;  but  the  ex- 
pediency of  doing  so,  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  question. 

There  is  most  evidently  but  one  penon  throu^out  the  Psahn. 
It  either  relates  to  David  only,  or  to  the  Messiah  only.  It  b 
joined  indissolubly  together ;  and  what  God  has  thus  joined, 
man  ought  not  to  put  asunder.  I  can  never  doubt,  that  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  and  the  same  person  speaks ;  and  this 
person  I  believe  to  be  the  Messiah. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  proceed  to  the  particular  ver- 
bal exegesis  of  the  Psalm  under  consideratbn ;  a  portkin  of 
Scripture  truly  replete,  at  least  the  first  part  of  it,  with  verbal 
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diflicolties,  as  all  well  infomied  mterpreters  of  every  class  fully 
acknowledge.  As  my  design  b  to  give  id  some  |ood  measure  a 
complete,  and  not  a  mere  cursory,  exhibition  oi  the  philology 
of  the  Psalm,  I  would  hope  that  the  reader,  who  desires  to  be 
more  fuDy  mfbrmed  and  satisGed,  than  he  can  be  by  mere  short 
bmts,  win  not  be  impatient  with  the  minuteness  and  particularity 
(i  my  iavestigation.  What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well, 
provided  one  has  the  power  to  do  so.  T  do  not  vindicate  to  my- 
self thb  power  ;  but  J  folly  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  make 
what  efiorts  I  can,  to  accomplish  the  end  b  view.  General 
notes  and  general  hints  impart  general  knowledge  only;  and 
dm  fi  not  sufficient  for  any  one  who  desires  to  be  either  a  solid 
interpreter  or  theologian.' 

lifyplan  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  dissertation  is,  first  to  ex- 
Um  a  translation  of  the  Psalm ;  next  to  explain  the  Hebrew  words 
tad  i^irases  of  it,  and  vindicate  the  rendering  given  to  them ;  and 
hsd]r,  to  examine  the  piincipal  objections  made  in  modem  times, 
dgaaut  die  interpretatbn  which  applies  the  whole  to  the  Messiah. 


Psalm  XVI. 

Bfithtam.    A  Pnlm  of  DaTid. 

1.  Preserve  me,  O  God  ! 

For  m  thee  do  I  seek  a  refuge. 

2.  (My  soul,)  thou  hast  said  to  Jehovah,  Thou  art  the  Lord ; 
Source  of  my  happiness !  There  is  none  beside  thee. 

3.  In  respect  to  die  saints  who  are  on  the  earA, 
TTie  excellent,  all  my  delight  is  in  them. 

4.  They  shall  multiply  their  sorrows, 
Who  have  hastened  another  way ; 

I  wiD  not  pour  out  their  libatbns  of  blood. 
Nor  win  I  take  their  names  upon  my  lips. 

5.  Jehovah  b  my  allotted  portion  and  my  cup, 
Thou  wDt  render  my  lot  aeeure. 

6.  A  heritage  in  goodly  places  has  fiillen  to  me, 
Tea,  (my)  inheritance  is  weB-pleasing  to  me. 
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7.  I  win  bless  Jehovah  who  careth  for  roe, 

Yea,  bj  night  my  reins  admonish  me  (to  bless  him). 

8.  I  set  Jehovah  continually  before  me ; 
Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  am  not  moved. 

9.  Therefore  my  heart  rejoiceth,  and  my  soul  exuheth. 
Yea,  my  flesh  shall  rest  with  confidence. 

10.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  the  grave, 
Nor  suffer  thy  Holj  One  to  see  corruption. 

11.  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life. 
In  thy  presence  is  fubess  of  joy. 

At  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

Verse  1.  In  the  title  of  this  Psalm  a  word  occurs  (tawa), 
which  has  given  occasion  to  almost  boundless  speculation,  ety- 
mology, and  coniecture.  It  b  not  my  design,  here  or  elsewhm 
m  my  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text,  to  give  a  particular  history  <^ 
what  has  been  said  respecting  each  word  and  phrase,  by  com- 
mentators of  all  ages  and  natbns,  and  to  refute  the  manifest  er- 
rors into  which  some  of  them  may  have  fallen.  I  shall,  in  gen- 
eral, men^n  such  opinions  only  as  have  a  claim  to  be  examin- 
ed, and  which  are  entitled  at  k^sist  to  our  consideration,  if  not  to 
our  approbation. 

In  tracbg  the  etymology  of  tsmo ,  we  look  of  course  either  to 
the  verb  tins ,  or  the  noun  tit}^.  *  tJnfortunately,  neither  of  these 
give  us  any  good  satisfaction.  The  verb  occurs  but  once ;  and 
9ib  is  in  Niphal  Jer.  2 :  23,  where  it  evidently  means  to  be 
spotted,  i.  e.  to  have  a  marie  or  npot  on  one's  self;  as  we  say 
in  English,  he  has  a  black  mark*  Tlie  same  verb  has  the  same 
meanmg  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac ;  where  also  the  noun  tsij;  means 
spotf  mark,  macula.  ,  ,* 

In  Arabic,  we  fare  no  better  as  to  etymology.  The  verb  j^jO 
means  to  hide  or  conceal.  This  helps  us,  indeed,  to  explaift  the 
poetic  tit}^ ,  rendered  gold,  choice  gold  ;  because  it  points  to  that 
treasure  which  was  carefully  hidden  or  concealed,  viz.  gold ;  as 
it  still  is  in  the  East,  unto  this  very  day,  in  pits,  in  unsuspected 
places,  etc.    But  how  does  this  explain  tup'o  ? 

Not  satisfactorily,  we  may  answer.  Stih*  Aben  Ezra  (by  a 
hint),  Kimchi,  Solomon  Ben  Melek,  Luther,  Geier,  Le  Clerc, 
and  others  have  rendered  WM, golden,  golden  jewel,  goU, 
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eic  alter  Ae  analogy  of  tsx);^ ;  ind  this  senae  of  tAM  baa  been 
ooiqNired  to  the  jgvai  tnti^  the  golden  verses^  of  Pythagoras,  or 
to  the  x^vcti  /pwfAoi  of  Democritus.  But  why  the  six  Psalms 
(xn.  LTi. — Lx.)  having  the  title  in  question,  should  be  eolden 
rather  than  many  others  in  the  hock  of  Psalms,  one  would  find  it 
cEfficuh  to  say.  Most  eyidendy  they  are  not  superior  to  others 
in  the  excellence  of  their  composition,  or  in  the  nature  of  their 
snbjeds.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  (as  Ps.  xri.)  have  a  most 
exahed  theme,  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  death  and  heU ;  but 
some  other  Psalms  also  have  kindred  themes ;  and  many  of 
them  are  more  attractive,  considered  merely  in  a  rhetorical  point 
of  view,  than  Psalms  lvi. — lx. 

bvitbg  therefore  as  the  version  golden  is,  at  first  view,  and 
eqiecially  so  because  of  its  analogy  to  tuj:^ ,  we  cannot  see  any 
good  reason  wfay  this  tide  should  nave  b  een  given,  with  design- 
ed agnificancy,  to  all  the  Psalms  which  bear  it. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  Rabbms,  and  of  Aquih 
and  Sjrmmachus,  who  divided  tUOTa  into  two  words,  and  made 
odtlfq  and  &n ,  humble  and  uprishi^  or  humble  and  blameleu; 
k  does  not  deserve  refutation.  IT  we  may  first  make  the  text 
into  uriiat  we  please,  and  then  transpose  its  order,  it  is  true 
enough  that  any  crkical^  difficulties  whatever  can  be  managed 
without  much  trouble.  These  critics  have  done  both ;  for  Ifq 
and  t3R  are  not  tsppn  ;  and  if  they  were  adjectives  (as  th^ 
make  jiem  to  be),*U]ey  must  of  course  stand  after  nrjb  ,  idiich 
these  writers  make  them  qualify,  and  not  before  it,  as'mey  now 
do;  see  Ueb.  Grammar  ^  452. 

There  remains,  however,  three  other  suppositions  in  respect 
to  tPpfl ,  which  onist  be  briefly  examined. 

Among  the  ancients,  there  is  a  remarkable  union  in  respect 
to  the  sense  of  it.  The  Seventy  and  Theodotion  translate  it 
•nii^po^ia,  inscription  on  a  monument^  epitaph,  Qrabichr^, 
as  Michaelis  renders  it,  without  being,  however,  entirely  author^ 
ised  to  do  so  by  the  word  ottiXoYQu^m.  The  Vulgate  and  Je- 
rome (Jerome  did  not  translate  anew  the  book  of  Psalms),  ren- 
der it  tOuluSf  or  it^scriptio  iiiulij  which  mean  the  same  as  the 
Greek  enilo/Qaipta.  Jerome  has  commented  on  diis  meaning : 
^  IVes  sunt  tituh',  qui  scribuntur :  Unus  super  tumulos  mortuo- 
ram ;  alius,  in  liminibus  civitatum,  vel  doroorom ;  tertius,  in  me- 
toria  regie."  In  respect  to  this  last,  which  was  an  inscription 
on  some  durable  monument,  celebrating  the  victory  of  a  kbg, 
farome  adds :  ^  Hie  ergo  (in  titub  Ps.  xvi.)  da  ti^k>  victoriae 
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f^pg  dioit  ;^  i.  e.  the  Psilmist  speaks  of  the  victory  of  iBqb  ]uBg 
Messiah,  aod  cmq  is  designed  to  shew  that  such  is  the  subjeoe 
matter  of  the  Psalm. 

Even  the  Chaldea  mterpreter  seems  to  have  so  understood 
tadfi,  having  rendered  it  mr^^rt  MD^^bi,  vMcripiio  rectoj  or 
inMcriftiQ  ereeta^  as  Michtdis  and  llosenmiiller  translate  it, 
with  some  ktitude  indeed,  but  possibly  ad  sensum. 

Could  now  all  these  interpreters,  each  having  a  knowledge 
of  thf  original  Hebrew,  have  so  much  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
ta:^  ?  Could  they,  in  merely  guemngf  have  aD  guessed  so 
much  alike  ?  I  must  confess,  with  Micbaelis,  that  I  do  not  well 
see  how  to  get  away  from  the  evidence  that  WM  does  meaa 
vucrjptioj  or  tituhit ;  nor  from  the  opmkm  of  Jerome,  that  k  is 
here  a  titului  victoriae.  I  am  the  more  embarrassed  in  any  at^ 
tempt  to  throw  away  this  inter[Nretation,  because  the  other 
Psalms  which  have  WiDfi  in  their  title,  are  all  intptmoj  Pudmm 
itf  victory f  in  one  fonn  or  another ;  as  ihe  reader  may  easily  see, 
by  turning  to  them.  Certainly,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  de- 
serves notice. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  opinioo  of  recent  critics, 
viz.  that  tajM  is  eauhralent  to  ama  vfriting  (Is.  38:  9),  and 
especially  song^  would  nearly  coincule  with  the  above  arrjlofpa^ 
9m.  The  pound  of  this  last  opinion,  held  by  RosenmiiUer, 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  others,  is,  that  the  letters  n  and  s  are  im- 
quendy  exchanged  in  words  of  the  same  import;  e.  g.  ^Ss^ 
and  1^a'»7. » the  name  of  a  river ;  N^*^)  and  ir^»  /fat;  m  and 
):)T  Chald.  timej  etc.  If  it  apply  to  tinsi) ,  it  would  make  out  a 
small  dquirture  from  the  version  of  \^  ancient  translators  in 
question.  RosenmiiUer,  indeed,  objects  to  the  meaning  tntf^ 
XofQa^u,  because  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  probable  so  long  com- 
positions as  Psalms  xvi.  lvi.-^lx.  were  inscribed  on  brass  or 
stone;  Comm.  in  Psalm.  I.  p.  li.  But  b  it  necessary  to  suppose' 
them  actually  to  be  inscribed  ?  I  take  the  title  to  mean,  %gfhat 
niighl  be  ineeribei^  a  triwmphal  eong^  an  huplutop.  And  even 
if  the  title  means  an  actual  inscriptkm,  (wouM  it  notjbe  strange, 
however,  to  put  WCM  in  such  a  sense,  on  an  actual  atiilog  i^  yet  I 
do  not  feel  me  force  of  his  objectkMi.  Look  at  the  ioscnptioms 
on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  e.  g.  the  one  found  at  Ro-* 
setta,  wluch  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  a  hieroglyphk)  alpha- 
bet ;  and  it  b  easy  to  decide,  that  the  objection  of  RosenmiiUer 
cannot  have  much  weight. 

I  must  subscribei  trai,  on  the  whole,  to  the  attiU/gtifi^  of 
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die  Seven^,  as  the  proper  trtittittkni  of  fimq.  But  ^rlietber  it 
mi  pbced  here  by  the  audior  of  the  Psalm,  b  order  to  des%^ 
Date  the  maUer  of  the  Psalm ;  or  whether  it  was  designed  as  a 
flame  of  the  measure  of  his  Terse,  or  of  the  music  to  which  it 
was  set,  or  of  the  musical  instrument  by  which  the  singing  of  it 
was  to  be  accompanied,  (mamr  Psalms  have  such  inscriptions,) 
it  wovdd  be  difficult  to  say.  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  oth^v  have 
regarded  the  last  supposition  as  the  most  probable.  So  thought 
CUfiD.  I  do  not  see  any  imperious  reason  for  dissent ;  at  least, 
BO  certain  and  weU^grounded  reason  can  be  gi?en.  Even  if  we 
transfate  WDn  by  ottiloyQaiipla  or  impln$op,  as  lam  ineUned  to 
do^  k  does\iot  stand  in  the  way  of  this  suf^position. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  fMitprobabk  sense  of  the 
word  teon^  »  (ntilo^^p9tg>lu  or  interwiio  ;  but  whether  it  is  in«- 
tended  u>  designate  the  caniitwn  of  toe  writing,  the  character  or 
select  of  it,  or  the  measure  or  music  of  it— who  can  tell  ?  No 
Qoe  wkh  certamty  ;  yet  from  the  fact  that  all  the  Psabns  which 
bear  this  title,  are,  m  one  form  or  another,  impluHi  or  triumphal 
songs,  It  does  seem  most  probable  that  Jerome  has  hit  the  mark 
inms  tUmbts  ti^oriae. 

Tinb,  gtmiivuB  mnttarity  as  grammarians  say.  So  authorship 
is  denoted  throughout  the  Psalms.  On  this  ground,  we  may  as* 
sign  P^  Lxxn.  to  Solomon  as  its  author,  because  it  has  t^fSb^b 
prefixed  to  it.  The  Hebrew  often  emplojred  )>  before  a  geni^ 
life,  L  e.  to  indicate  that  a  noun  held  the  relation  of  a  genitive 
csK,  either  after  some  noun  expressed,  or  some  one  understood. 
When  he  wished  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  siatus  eomiructui 
too  often,  be  put  in  a  genitive  designated  by  !^.  The  most  com- 
BM»  use  erf*  i?  in  such  a  rektbn,  is  to  prefix  it  to  nouns  where 
fomettion  or'behnging  to  is  indicated,  as  t3^i3!j  tr4;nb,  tt^ 
talf  of  ike  robbers  ;  **^^!?  |a| ,  son  of  Jesse  ;  or  where  ^tiroe  is 
deagDtted,  us  in  the  fiOOlA  year  ha  ''iqb  of  JVboAV  Itfe;  or 
wfane  another  word  intervmies  after  a  construct  form,  which  is 
mote  iotimatcJy  connected  with  it,  as  i»nj?  ^\^\  *^*3  '^^'!> 
the  Cknmdes  of  the  kings  ofttraeL  liiere  are  other  niceties 
of  coDstractioQ  m^r^ard  to  this  use  of!;,  which  are  well  exMb* 
iled  by  Ewald,  in  his  ^Hebrew  grammar.  The  idea  that  li  geni« 
tive  case  in  Hebrew,  can  be  made  only  by  the  status  constructiUf  < 
is  akogetber  groundless.  This  is  the  dependent  genitive,  so  to 
speak ;  yAsl^  that  formed  by  3?  is  a  kind  of  inSkpendent  geni- 
tive ;  as  in  the  case  before  us,  which  is  a  genitive,  without  a 
^  constract  state*    As  to  Mdd,  it  may  be  eodstrued  b- 
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dependentlyofnvj!;;  ai»l  probabtyh  should  be  so  constnied 
here,  i.  e.  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  title  of  the  Psalm  per  le, 
for  in  Psalms  lvi. — iax.  inclusively)  &n^»  stands  after  yrk, 
thus  shewing  plainly  that  it  has  no  definite  relation  to  it.  ^ 
here,  the  probable  word  implied  before  n^*!^  is  Sets. 

For  the  sake  of  the  young  studegot,  who  is  anxious  to  extend 
hb  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  niceties  of  the  Hebrew,  it 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  eenitive  with  \\s9l  kind  of  free 
or  unshackled  one.  Thus  the  Hebrew  could  say,  either  ^nfii 
tnsb,  loving  slumbery  or  tinab  ti^nk.  Such  a  choice  hi  poetry, 
was'  doubtless  a  matter  of  great  convenience.  So  he  could 
make  a  genitive  independ^tly  of  any  preceding  noun,  as  in  our 
text,  and  say  simply  ni'jb  of  Davidy  when  ni^  would  have 
meant  nothing  more  than  David.  In  the  same  way  the  Arabi- 
ans use  a  !r  auetorit.  In  the  last  edition  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  however,  all  these  cases  are  solved  by  giving  to  b  the 
sense  of  through^  iy,  when  it  stands  before  the  efficient  eauH  of 
any  thing ;  a  solution,  which,  if  well  grounded,  commends  itself 
to  all  by  its  simplicity. 

tt,...'0*2ajj>,  prc*err«  me,  OGodlforin  theedoleedca 
refwe.  The  verb  ^3*3^^  is  in  the  imperative  here,  notwith- 
atanding  the  Methegh  aifter  the  Qamets,  and  is  to  be  read  shdm^ 
rd-tii  (not  8h&-m«r&-ni) ;  Heb.  Gramm.  ^  66  note.  Such  a  re- 
mark may  be  deemed  superfluous ;  but  as  an  npciogy  for  it,  I 
observe,  mat  no  less  a  critic  than  Michaelis  here  reads  ehdrimrh 
Ml,  and  makes  a  new  conjugation  (*n:9M^),  like  the  third  conju- 

Bitk>n  in  Arabic,  in  order  to  get  at  this  form  m  the  perfect  tense, 
e  could  not  have  noted  the  cases  of  Qamets  with  Methegh, 
where  it  is  clearly  to  be  read  as  short  o;  see  the  note  referrod 
to  above. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  ^3*^^^,  it  may,  with  equal  fideli^  to  the 
Hebrew,  be  rendered  preserve  me,  or  toatch  over  me,  ifceep  me  tn 
remembrance.  Either  of  these  senses  will  fit  the  passa|e.  We 
may  suppose  the  Savknir,  in  prospect  of  the  agonies  before  him, 
to  be  filled,  for  the  moment,  with  distressing  anxiety,  like  to  that 
whkh  he  endured  b  the  garden  of  Grethsemane,  and  to  utter  his 
earnest  supplication  that  God  would  regard  Aim,  or  remember 
him,  or  unitch  over  Asm,  i.  e.  so  regard  him  as  to  be  ^  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  need.'  It  matters  little  which  of  these 
versions  we  choose.  The  supplkatbn  goes  to  the  sim{de  point 
of  being  so  watched  over  as  to  be  sustabed,  and  kept  fi^  sink- 
ing, when  the  hour  of  trial  should  come.    And  surely  nothing 
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\m  mors  •ppropriaie  thaQ  sncb  a  ptajrer  in  the  mouth  of  the 
SifHNir,  mideff  cireumstances  such  aa  have  been  BOlad. 

To  reoder  1|^  "rjn^H,  I  have  iru$Ud  in  thee,  does  not  give  the 
fiill  ibrce  of  the' Hebrew  origiDal.  n^t]  means  te  $uk  a  rrftig$f 
to  $eek  proteelion  in  any  ooe,  by  reaorttng  to  him.  The  ooioiir- 
ing  of  the  Hdbrefr,  therefore,  is  here  of  a  Dicer  shade,  it  it  more 
approprata  to  the  eircumstaDces  of  the  speaker,  than  what  is  fep- 
reaeoted  bjr  oar  general  word  imst. 

If  the  reader  feels  anj  oij^ectioB  to  such  a  prajer  beiM  utlei- 
ed  bj  die  Saviour,  he  is  desired  to  answer  the  quesdon,  Whed^ 
er  die  Saviour  did  actnally  prav  st  all  ?  AimI  it  he  did,  was  his 
fnjet  a  request  diat  God  would  grant  any  thing  ?  And  if  sOy 
was  this  acloiowledgiDg  hb  dependence  for  the  thing  ?  In  other 
wfMds,  aad  in  order  to  remove  all  difficukjr,  had  Jesus  truly  and 
properly  a  human  nature  ?  If  so,  then  so  far  as  this  was  oea- 
esmed,  he  was  dependent ;  he  prayed,  he  sufierad,  he  lived,  he 
died,  as  human  nature  must.  He  did  not  die  as  Chd  over  allt 
bat  as  *  a  man  of  sorrows.'  He  did  not  pray  as  Crod  aver  e0, 
but  as  one  '  poor  and  needy,'  although  possessing  all  things;  as 
ooe  who,  having  truly  uken  our  nature  upon  him,  fek  its  wants, 
was  agfutted  with  its  fears,  and  truly  sufiered  its  sorrows.  And 
if  any  one  could  ever  sincerely  ayer,  that  he  went  to  God  for 
prolectioB,  or  looked  to  him  for  refuge,  Jesus  above  all  others 
eoold  do  this*  ^ 

Vetm  2.  SV^,^,  an  qffenditidum  criHeorum  to  past  and  pres- 
ent interpreters*.  The  sum  of  all  that  need  to  be  said,  oMry  he 
briefly  ssiid.  We  may  read  it  as  it  stands,  in  the  2  pers.  fem.  of 
the  praeter  tense,  and  suppose  "^3  my  soul  to  be  understood  ; 
or  we  may  point  it  PnsK,  as  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  and  translate 
tjlhmve  said. 

Abst  of  the  reeoit  cricks  inelioe  to  the  latter ;  aad  30  akmott 
ait  the  ancients  have  translated  it,  as  the  Seventy,  Jeroaie»  l3»e 
Symc,  the  Arabic,  the  Vulgate,  etc.  The  Chaldee  ak>ne  has 
preserved  the  second  person.  Twenty  of  Kennicott's  manu- 
scripts abo  read  "^^J^fit.  But  with  all  this  evidence  before  us, 
k  seems  to  me  diat  n*^^it  must  be  retained,  by  the  sound  laws 
of  cricictsm.  It  is,  as  Schnurrer  has  jusdy  observed,  a  sound 
hw,  that  ^  of  two  readings,  the  one  is  to  be  preferred  \^ich 
mi^  most  easily  originate  the  other,  but  from  which  the  other 
could  not  well  be  derived.'  So  here,  it  b  veiy  easy  to  see,  how 
the  aocieot  translators  could  render  I  have  $aiay  and  how  modem 
transcribers  couM  write  '^'nQK ;  because  it  is  so  dbvioudy  ad 
11 
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Midnelis  faims^  who  contends  mmtmij  agtidtt 
nn»2{ ,  and  solves,  as  we  have  seen,  VDrv}  Tj^  by  oMknig  a 
D^  verb  bdn ,  unoonactously  aflbrds,  almost  on  the  very  pages 
where  be  is  exolaimkig  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  eilipiit 
io  any  koguagei  an  example  of  exactly  tbe  same  netore>  in  ins 
own  oomposkion.  He  is  speaking  of  the  nradeaty  and  dICdenoe 
with  which  a  man  ought  to  write  and  speak,  when  his  opinion 
would  thwart  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  •*  I 
ihould  think  thus,''  says  he,  '<  There  are  so  many  thbgs  in  this 
dead  language  (the  Iieh»)  which  thou  knoweit  not— 4iow  easy  it 
iAust  be  for  thee  to  err  here.''  This  is  a  clear  case  of  ellipsis  in 
regard  to  the  very  word  in  question,  tow/,  ulf;  for'aii})  means 
ei&er«  This  only  shews,  that  system  and  theory  may  b)  one 
thing,  while  practice  is  another. 

^3h^,  the  Lardy  i.  e.  Jehovah,  the  only  true  Ood.  Instead 
of  t&is,  tbe  ancient  Chaldee  version,  tbe  S}rriac,  the  Septuagiott 
the  Vulgate,  and  Jerome,  read  ^nM  or  ""sntt ,  my  L(^d.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as'  the  text  of  Ae  earliest  of 
these  translators  was  unpointed,  and  the  rest  followed  the  Sepm* 
agtnt.  The  distinction  between  "^nN  which  is  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  designate  Jehofmhy  and  ^3*1M  or  ^any^  which  design 
Bates  a  wuutery  lord,  or  possessorf  must  be  familiar  to  every  He- 
brew student.  That  ^pM  is  the  appropriate  word  here,  there 
can  scarcely  be  room  to  doubt.  Tlie  true  God  is  placed  in  op- 
|K>sitaon  Io  all  klols,  comp.v.  4»  His  h^best  supremacy  the  speak- 
er here  kitends  to  acknowledge.  It  is  no  valid  objectno  to  '^VV^  > 
that  k  makes  a  repetition,  viz.  I  have  eaid  to  Jehovah,  Hkcm  mi 
Jek&vah;  for  (1)  in  the  Hebrew,  this  repetitk>n  does  not  ooour 
in  form,  the  two  words  beii^  S^jh*^  and  ^nfit  ;  and  (3)  tbe  idea, 
that  Jehovah  is  here  asserted  'to  be  "^Jilj ,  )ntfrfime  Lord,  •itly 
limng  and  true  Chd^  needs  no  gfoss  and  no  ameudmeat  to  rea- 
der k  perfecdy  proper,  and  harmonious  wkh  the  aequel. 

The  words  ^•»!{?  ba  '^n?*'^  have  been  a  real  mtx  interpreUm. 
It  would  weary  the  patience  of  writer  and  reader,  to  deta'd  o«e 
half  of  the  speculatfons  upon  them.  He  who  wi^ies  lo  see  these 
drawn  out  somewhat  at  length,  may  consult  RosenmMlkr  on 
the  passage.  I  shall  notice  but  one  interpretation,  besides  those 
wfakh  I  thmk  may  be  tolerably  well  supported.  This  is  an  afi- 
cient  one,  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  modem  critics.  ^1^ 
f^odnea^  ecctendeth  not  to  thee.  So  in  efiect  the  S&rwtj ; 
in  tmf  MYu^mw  pov  ov  xQ^ktv  iynQ,  wliwh  Eusebius,  Aums- 
tkie,  Md  Jerome  (in  Brevkro  in  Fsalaoos)  have  foldwed.    Tbe 
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nfiMfcig  nf  Air  In  mrphinnrt  tin  hr,  ritftriT  thit  God  Mods  in  no 
Beei  of  oyr  senrices,  or  tbn  our  happiness  is  bestowed  by  him 
wirfxMit  any  merit  cm  our  part,  wbicb  lays  him  under  obligatioB ; 
al  of  wbicfa  is  sufficiendjr  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  pieee^ 
and  the  clesign  of  the  writer.  Jerome  has  even  ventured  to  sug*- 
geat,  dint  tbe  incwnation,  passion,  resurrection,  etc.  of  Christ 
ta&f  be  meant  bjr  "^n^^e ;  all  which  were  designed  for  tbe  cboreby 
tnolip*;;) ,  and  not  ^r  God  the  Fadier. 

b  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  diis,  that  it  is  not  of  place. 
Hie  speaker  is  expressing  his  entire  subjection  and  devotedoess 
to  God.  A  clause  on  merit,  or  rather  want  of  merit,  in  respect 
to  0tMid  works,  interrupts  tbe  whole  course  of  thought. 

Most  commentators,  therefore,  have  inclined  to  interpret 
yt^o  as  having  req>ect  to  Ae  goodness^  or  koppine$8  bestowed 
en'the  speaker ;  not  of  the  good  conduct  or  deeds  which  ^e  has 
exhiiited. 

Passing  by  various  expositions  of  die  phrase,  where  ^a^tD 
b  thus  passively  understood,  I  propose  only  tboee  of  tliem 
iririch  seem  to  me  capable  of  being  sup^rted.  The  first  b 
suggested  by  the  version  of  Symmacnus,  aya&oy  fio^  avn  Satw 
mv  oov,  1  have  no  happiness  without  thee.  So  Jerome  in  his 
verskn,  Bene  mihi  non  est  sine  te.  So  the  Chaldee  bterpreteri 
^O  1}  HiTi^na  ^h  '''35^^,  my  happiness  is  not  given  except  hy 
ihu  ;  and\o  the  same  purpose,  the  Syriac.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose also,  Schnurrer,  Rosenmiiller,  DeWette,  Gesenius,  Winer, 
and  others;  mea  feUcttas  nU  sine  te,  or  nihil  auidquan  prae- 
terte^my  happiness  is  nothing  without  thee,  or  lesides  thee. 

In  support  of  this  rendering,  instances  are  produced  in  which 
iy  means  praeter,  besides,  i.  e.  beyond,  over,  or  (exactly  as  we 
say  in  English)  over  and  above.  The  instances  directly  in 
point  (or  this  signification,  are  Gen.  31:  50.  Deut.  19:  9.  But 
other  cases  may  be  produced,  in  which  ^§  means  over  and 
Aine  in  tbe  sense  of  more  than,  e.  g.  Gen.  48: 22.  Deut  28: 1. 
£cc.  1:  16.  Job  23: 2  ;  exacdy  as  the  Greek  vnig  and  ^agi 
with  die  accusative.  So  also  b^  is  employed,  m  denoting^  the 
idea  61  ^Kcession  or  adjunction  ;  e.  g.  '^  I  fear  lest  he  (Esau) 
....  will  smite  tr:^  iy  02jt«  the  mothtr  with  the  thUdren,  or  the 
wtother  besides  the  children^  i.  e.  both  mother  and  childrex]^ 
Gen.  32:  12.  See  the  like  usaze  in  Ex.  35:  22.  Ju^g.  15:  8. 
Ezek.  16:  37.  Amos  3:  15.  m  all  these  cases,  ^S  dgnifies 
meeesstan^  i.  e.  something  over  and  dbove,  snore  than,  besides, 
the  dung  first  mendoned. 
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We  come,  tbea,  Tirtiialljr  to  the  meanuig  awev  9ov^  as  gifaii 
l^  STinniachiis,  for  ^1^9,  and  render  the  whole  phrase  thus, 
^y  happineu  is  nothing  wit/unU  thee^  i.  e.  <  Thou  art  the  su- 
preme source  of  all  my  good/  or  ^  AU  my  happiness  is  comparar 
tively  nothing  without  tl^.' 

These  words,  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  would  certably  be  very 
apprc^riate.  Who  ever  trusted  in  God  as  he  did  ?  Who  ever 
loved  God,  and  rejoiced  in  him,  to  such  a  degree  ?  Who  tfaea 
could  ever  so  appropriately  say,  ^  God  is  my  chief  or  supreme 
delight?' 

^t  although  I  can  easily  acquiesce  in  such  a  version,  eq>e- 
cially  as  the  sense  is  good  and  congruous,  still  another  transla- 
tion seems  to  me  altogeth^  possible,  which  I  have  seen  in  no 
critic,  ancient  or  modem.  One  may  divide  the  Hebrew  text 
so  as  to  translate  thus ;  and  in  perfect  accordance,  too,  with  the 
accents  as  they  now  stand : 

Thou  hast  said  to  Jehovah,  the  Lord  art  Aou, 
Source  of  my  joy  !  there  is  none  above  thee. 

That  is,  there  b  no  Lord  above  or  besides  thee,  and  no  source 
of  happiness  above  or  besides  thee ;  thus  making  '^'^\:p  b?  re- 
late to  both  of  the  preceding  clauses,  instead  of  making  It  relate 
only  to  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  sense  here  given  to  ^niiD, 
the  reader  has  only  to  compare  Ps.  18:  3  (2)  "  The  Lord  is 
my  rock,  my  fortress ....  my  strength,  my  buckler  .  .  .  my  high 
tower."  So  Ps.  27:  1  "The  Lord  is  my  light ...  the  stren^ 
of  my  life,**  etc.  He  may  also  compare  the  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  John  14:  6 ; 
which  plainly  means,  *  I  am  he  who  pomts  out  the  way,  the 
teacher  of  truth,  the  author  of  life.'  bo  ^nn^ia,  author  of  my 
joy  or  happiness. 

The  meaning  thus  given,  is,  *  Jehovah  is  supreme  Lord,  and 
the  chief  source  of  all  my  happiness.  There  is  none  above 
him ;  I  acknowledge  none  to  compare  with  him ;'  a  sentiment 
which  accords  well  with  the  sequel  in  v.  4,  where  the  speaker 
disclaims  all  subjection  to  false  gods,  and  expresses  his  thorough 
detestation  of  them.  It  accords,  also,  with  vs.  5,  6  seq.  so 
that  one  may  almost  say,  that  v.  2  contains  the  text  or  theme, 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  Psalm  is  onlv  an  iUustration  or  enlarge- 
ment. I  do  not  observe  that  any  of  the  critics  have  noted  mis 
internal  arrangement  of  the  composition. 

Verse  3.  to^^^pA,  either  to  the  saints,  toTg  iyloigj  or  as  to 
the  saints.    In  the  latter  case,  ta^S^^'Tj^b  would-be  regarded  and 
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iciJwfd  as  in  tbeDominative  absolute,  or  as  equkahitf  lo  tbat ; 
or,  tf  ooe  sboukl  prefer  it,  as  equivalent  to  an  accusatire  used 
afier  die  manner  of  the  Greek  accusative  preceded  by  nati. 
As  I  prefer  die  latter  of  the  two  versioos,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
iHostrate  and  support  it,  before  I  proceed  to  exhibit  other  viewa 
reapectii^  the  word  in  questioo. 

n  is  a  weO  known  fact,  in  Hdbrew  grammar,  that  cases  occur 
m  ibe  (M  Testament,  in  which  ^9  the  usual  sign  of  the  dative 
ease,  or  of  the  genidve,  sometim'es  stands  before  the  noouna- 
tive;  e.  g.  1  Chron.  3:2  Q'tb^Mb  ^^ri.the  third  (was) 
Mtiiam  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  3:  3,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs 
widioiit  die  b  before  the  noun  Absakxn.  See  the  like  case* 
dso,  m  1  Chrron.  7:  1.  24:  20—23  several  times. 

A  ease  essLCtfy  m  point  for  our  puqx>se,  is  Is.  32: 1  ^  BdioM 
a  king  shall  reign  righteously,  and  prineei  (ti^^b)  shaH  rule 
nprvEmly.''  This  we  may  translate  thus  :  Jb  to  prineei^  they 
dmS  rule  tqmgkdy.  The  case  in  Ecc.  9:  4  ttnrr  "^  ^^^b  r; 
*»?  5T!T«TT?  ^^°>  ^  ^'^*c*^  ^^^1  's  made  a  nominative  by 
Gesenius  (*»Ldirgeb.  §177.  Anm.  1.)  and  by  Schnurrer  fComm. 
in  Ps.  XVI.)  is  by  no  means  one  of  necessity.  These  critics  and 
others  render  this  passage  thus :  For  a  livtng  dog  is  better  than 
a  dead  lion.  This  is  ad  sensum^  no  doubt ;  but  it  may  be  ren- 
dered in  another  way,  without  making  an  anomaly  m  grammar, 
viz.  /or  there  is  more  happiness  to  a  living  dog  than  a  dead  K- 
eii ;  or  ad  literam,  to  a  living  dog  there  u  good  in  comparison 
wUh  a  dead  lion. 

Bat  omitting  this,  there  is  enough  in  the  cases  already  cited, 
to  Aew  that  b  does  sometimes  stand  before  a  nominative  case ; 
and  of  course  it  may  stand,  and  probably  does  here  stand,  before 
the  nominative  case  absolute.  The  whole  phrase,  then,  may  be 
dns  rendo^ :  As  to  the  saints  who  are  in  the  land. 

rvfi  TV^  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  ***  ^*^  ^^^^ '  ^'^^  ^^  •  •  •  *^^^  means 
who  are  ;  see*Heb.  Or.  §  469.  V"^«a  means  here,  as  elsewhere 
very  often,  the  land  of  Palestine^  uie^promised  land^  if  taken  in 
its  confined  and  literal  sense ;  but  understood  with  more  latitude, 
it  means  on  earthy  m  distinction  from  in  heaven  or  in  the  world 
above.  That  this  latter  sense  is  the  probable  one,  would  seem  not 
unnatural ;  ti^pii}:)  would  of  itself  most  naturally  denote  the  an- 
gds,  the  holy  ones  in  the  presence  of  God ;  but  VT$9  D^i^j^ 
means,  of  course,  holy  ones  on  earth,  i.  e.  die  saints  in  this  lower 
worUL 

'nr^fi) ,  and  the  excellent,  i.  e.  y-jfitn  ^y^^i}  ,or  y -Jfija  ^m^lf 
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supplying  V^H  from  tbe  precediog  tfi/j^otf ;  as  in  a  vast  Dumb^ 
of  oasea,  words  are  thus  meotally  carried  forward  io  poeuy. 
All  is  facile,  with  this  consTructioo.  But  even  without  this, 
cases  can  be  produced,  where  the  ibrm  of  the  Btaiw  con^irnctfu 
exists,  without  aoy  word  in  the  text  which  can  regularly  malco 
it.  The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  construct  sUte  has  beeg 
considered  by  grammarians,  as  too  exclusively  connected  with  a 
following  genitive.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  it*  It  denotes  not  merely  such  a  case,  but  m  general, 
an  uUiwuUe  connexion  with  what  follows.  That  this  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  status  constructus,  seems  clear  from  the  fact,  that  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  employed,  have  no  genitive 
after  them,  but  admit  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  even  verbs  af- 
ter them,  provided  there  is  an  iutimate  connexion  between  them 
and  the  previous  noun  in  such  a  state. 

As  this  is  a  principle  of  great  importance  to  the  student,  in  or* 
filer  to  liberate  him  from  apparent  grammatical  difficulties,  I  will 
illustrate  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  Hebrew  could  say,  ntn^jlp 
^•'Stja ,  joy  in  harvest^  Is.  9:  3 ;  tJl3^  ^V^^j  lovers  to  slwabeff 
Is.  56:  10;  n^3  "•jni!  bfij  '»'3"ji'»,  descenders  to  the  stones  of  the 
pitj  Is.  14: 9 ;  ''rnii  •»r|"]^tt ,  servers  of  me,  Is.  6: 6 ;  :ainj5tt  ^h^, 
a  God  near  iy,  Jer.  23:^23 ;  ^^-^  i?  "'^bh ,  the  goers  by  the  waif 
Judg.  5:  10 ;  all  with  prepositions  foUowing  a  construct  state, 
but  which  cannot  be  duly  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  any  English 
translation.  So  before  the  relative  *i^lg^ ,  as  '^^ff^  t3np23 ,  Num. 
4:  24 ;  and  even  before  the  copulative  1  where  a  very  intimate 
connexion  is  desired  to  be  expressed,  as  n;^i  f^Q^^,  Is*  33 : 
6.  So  before  adjectives,  specially  "rt^fi^ ,  as  *iha|  "jina^ ,  2  K. 
12:  10.  All  these  illustrate  the  assertion  made^above,  that  tbe 
construct  form  is  not  confined  to  cases,  where  a  noun  in  tbe 
genitive  follows. 

But  the  principle  extends  stOl  further.  The  construct  state 
may  be  followed  even  by  verbs  or  parts  of  sentences,  when  tbe 
sense  of  these  is  equivalent  to  the  genitive  of  a  noun  of  the 
like  meaning.  E.  g.  1  Sam.  25: 1 5  &nM  q  ^t^^n^?^  ^^']  b:; ,  aU  4^ 
days  of  our  walking  ioith  themj  where'  *^^^  is  in  the  con- 
struct  before  the  verb  which  follows.  So  Job  18 :  21  &ips 
^  9X  ^^i  the  place  of  him  who  knows  not  God;  Is.  29  :  1 
ni*!  njh  11^*^1? ,  the  city  of  David^s  dwellings  or  u^re  David 
dweU;  Lev.  14:  46.  Is.  30:  29.  Hos.  1:  2.  The  same  is  the 
case,  doubtless,  b  Ex.  6:  28.  Lev.  7:  35.  Num.  3:  1.  Zecb- 
8:  9.  Jer.  36:  2 ;  akhough  as  tii^  b  tbe  noun  which  precedes 
the  v^rbs,  there  'is  no  vimle  sign  of  regimen. 
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Is  aecordmnce  wMi  this  princide,  whidi  90  fiir  as  I  know 
bas  iMirer  been  fblly  develomd,  Ewald  proposes  (^Graaun.  p. 
577^  to  render  Ps.  16:  3,  the  excellerU  ofaUmy  ddigkt.  None* 
of  tbe  abore  cases,  however,  go  to  such  an  extent ;  and  the 
rendering  is  somewhat  repubive.  On  the  whole,  I  very  much 
prefer  tbe  solotion  hj  ellipsis,  which  supposes  that  yyp}  is 
impfied. 

Bat  even  if  this  be  r^ected,  that  die  construct  form  is  some- 
tiraes  nsed,  wbere  the  aosohite  is  required,  seems  to  be  proved 
^  such  cases  as  2  K.  9: 17  iitp  **;«  nTCUi,  a  iMdHtude  I  tee; 
1*8.  74: 19  «  Give  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  m>3J}>  to  the 
w3d  beoMt/*  If  these  are  truly  construct  forms,  ana  not  the 
fism.  ferm  in  n^,  which  though  very  uncommon  yet  does  occur, 
(€rramm.  ^319.  note  1.)  then  they  are  examples  directly  lo 
our  purpose.  And  if  they  are  to  be  solved  by  ellipsis,  i.  e. 
hj  supposing  ts^uc  to  be  implied  after  the  first  and  ST)^  or 
V"'j«i]  after  the  second  example,  still  they  are  directly  in  point. 
We  come  then  to  the  cooclusbn,  that  we  may  translate  with- 
out any  change  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  render  the  whole  verse 
thos  I  Am  to  the  saints  in  the  earthy  even  the  excellent  (of  the 
eanfa),  aU  my  delight  is  in  them.  The  1  before  '^'^.fit  I  take 
to  be  a  ^  explieativum  vd  affirmans^  like  the  Latin  imo,  tmmo, 
and  tbe  bredc  «a/. 

We  deduce  fiom  the  verse  thus- explained,  the  sentiment,  that 
the  speaker  took  great  pleasure  in,  or  cherished  a  high  regard 
ibr,  the  samts  in  the  land  or  on  earth.  And  who  could  ever  say 
this  with  as  much  truth,  as  he  who  ^  laid  down  his  own  life  for 
tbem,  who  died  that  they  might  live,  who  bought  them  with  his 
own  precious  bkx>d  ?' 

The  sentiment  of  Vs.  2,  3  seems  then  to  be,  diat  the  Messiah 
loved  God  as  the  supreme  object  of  adoration  and  source  of  all 
good,  and  loved  those  who  are  redeemed  by  hb  obedience  and 
guflferings.  And  did  he  not  love  them  ?  Yea,  was  it  not  ^  with 
an  everhstiug  love,  an  afiection  stronger  than  death,  which  many 
waters  eoald  not  quench,  nor  floods  drown  ?  * 

Were  I  to  recount  die  conjectural  expositions  which  have 
been  made  of  v.  3,  it  would  occupy  much  time  and  patience. 
The  great  dfflculty  of  the  verse,  from  the  uncommon  and 
anomakHis  constructions  in  it,  wiD  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  who  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 
Thb  difficulty  has  occasioned  sdmost  endless  conjecture,  and  a 
miAitnde  of  proposed  alterations  of  the  text  itself.  All  I  can 
12 
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da»  ki  respect  to  dieae,  b  merely  to  present  a  few  of  them  to 
tbe  reader ;  leaving  him,  if  he  prefers  them  to  an  explaaatioB 
of  the  text  as  it  stands,  to  choose  for  himself. 

1.  My  goodness  exteodeth  not  to  thee  (to  God),  but  to  th» 
saints,  who  can  be  profited  by  it,  etc.   So  J.  Kiroehi  and  others. 

%  Say  to  the  Lord,  my  Lord  art  thou ;  and  to  tbe  saints,  att 
my  delight  are  ye.    D.  Kimchi. 

3.  The  good  which  thou  bestowest,  tbou  art  not  under  any 
obligatioQ  to  bestow  on  me,  but  thou  givest  it  on  account  of  tfaie 
aabts,  who  lie  buried  in  the  earth,  etc.    Jarchi. 

4.  Thou  art  my  happiness ;  there  is  nothing  superior  to  thee^ 
fef  the  saints  who  are  in  the  land,  etc.    Teller. 

^  To  the  saints  who  are  in  his  land,  he  hath  made  wonder^ 
fiil  all  his  pleasure  in  them.  So  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate,  making 
a  verb  out  of  '*1'*7<!,  i.  e.  either  1'*'ittttl  accordbg  to  Ferran- 
dus ;  or  '^'^IMqTa  according  to  Michaelis,  who  transktes,  £i  him 
iointSj  who  art  buried  in  the  earthy  he  ik^Vfi  his  miraeulouB 
deedij  ^viz.'by  raising  them  from  the  dead,)  ^or  A€  greatly  cfe- 
lights  m  them ;  or  "^^M^  accordbg  to  Kohler,  who  renders. 
In  his  saints^  who  are  in  his  land^  Jehovah  hath  shewed  9tir0* 
oles;  all  his  delight  is  in  them. 

6.  In  the  saints,  who  lie  buried  in  the  earth,  how  magoificettl 
does  he  (Jehovah)  exhibit  himself  ("^"^fir  rr^),  for  he  delights 
in  them.    Dr  Knapp. 

7.  I  caH  the  samts  happy  who  are  in  the  land  ;  yea,  I  dwell 
with  them  ("^"^^  from  ^^'^)f  and  I  delight  in  them.  Doederleb« 

These  are  only  a  part  oi  the  syha  critical  which  has  grown 
up  from  the  verse  before  us.  Late  critics,  Schnurrer,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others,  agree  for  substance  in 
die  \M  i^n  which  I  have  given  above,  and  consent  to  take  the 
t^xt  as  it  stands,  instead  of  transforming  it  into  something  which 
W6  may  conjecture  it  ought  to  be.  I  would  that  all  who  meddle 
with  sacred  criticism,  might  imitate  their  caution  in  this  respect. 
Elchhom  fong  ago  made  the  remark,  in  his  ^BibliDthek,  that 
iliose  ^\Lo  understand  Hebrew  the  least,  will  most  feel  the  need 
of  changing  the  Masoretic  text,  oi;  textus  receptus^  because  it 
presents  difficulties  which  they  cannot  solve ;  but  tlK>se  who  un* 
derstand  it  well,  will  seldom  find  any  reason  to  depart  fifom  the 
reading  given  by  tbe  Masorites. 

A  bare  inspection  of  the  above  discrepancies  and  variatioQa  of 
critics,  I  wotud  hope,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  having 
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endeMMired  to  fllustrate  and  confirm  the  version  I  have  gii^en, 
and  the  exegesis  which  I  have  attached  to  it 

Verse  4.  Climax;  ^^yi,  theg  shall  multiply  their  tarram. 
Mf  reason  for  this  version  (instead  of  idols)  is,  (1)  That  tTXff  is 
the  proper  word  for  idolsj  as  anv  one  may  see  br  conmikmg 
1  Sani«  31:  9.  2  Sam.  5:  21.  Hos.  4:  17,  etc.  This  comes 
from  U9,  and  has  a  Pilel  formation,  (i.  e.  belongs  to  Dec.  VIIl. 
of  Doiatti)  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  in  order  to  distinguish 
h  from  ^aafts;,  which  is  the  plural  of  the  fern.  Segholate  n:)B(y. 
(3)  The  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  me  in  this  way  preferable. 

I  observe,  however,  that  Gesenius,  and  after  him  tViner,  has 
gmn  to  tT^!Ut2;  the  sense  of  idols.  But  as  Ps.  16:  4  is  the  on^ 
if  passage  to  which  they  have  appealed,  or  can  appeal,  in  eon^ 
finnatioD  of  it,  I  cannot  accede  to  this  criticism.  It  is  a  safe  and 
good  rule,  that  a  new  sense  of  a  word  ought  never  to  be  intro- 
duced, when  it  is  unnecessary.  That  in  this  instance  there  is 
Qo  necessity,  I  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader.  Nay,  not 
only  does  this  appear  to  be  so,  but  that  even  a  better  meaning 
is  given  to  the  psfssage,  by  following  the  sense  which  n^^aty  has 
in  all  other  cases.  Then  as  the  Hebrews  had  thek  D*^^^,,  al- 
ways and  only  appropriated  to  designate  idols^  there  b  no  good 
dwree  of  pn^buity  that  n^l^y  was  used  in  like  manner. 

The  Chaldee  Targum,  Symmachus,  Fischer,  and  others,  in 
like  manner  translate  rrtnst; idols:  but  Aquila,  the  Seventy,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  Aral[)ic,  ana  Ethiopic  versions,  Ruperti, 
RoaeomiiQer,  Ve  Wette,  and  most  modern  versions,  rend^  the 


^nrp  nri«|,  fwho)  have  hastened  another  way.  So  I  fed 
eompeifed,  on  me  whole,  to  render  this  ^  locus  vexatissimus.' 
Tbe  word  ntitt  is  often  used  to  designate  another  god^  1.  c.  an 
idol  or  (abe  god*  But  then,  in  such  cases,  the  word  bfi£  of 
ff^rr^  is  either  actuaUy  written,  or  else  obviously  and  neccssn- 
fily  implied  by  contrast,  as  in  Is.  42:  8.  48:  11.  Unmmdful 
of  ifans  idiom,  msmy  critics  have  here  rendered  ^K  another  god^ 
i.  e.  an  idol  god.  So  Jarchi,  Michaelis,  and^others.  But  ihc 
Septeagkit,  Vulgate,  and  Chaldee  Targum  read  it  *-))3K  (not 
*^^)9  and  translate  it  fiero  roura,  postea^  nra'}7a,  i.  e.  q/- 
ierwsBrds.  Others,  as  Schnurrer,  point  the  word  thus,  "^nfij 
(for  "Tinif),  and  trandate  it  backwards.  To  this  last  rendering 
we  may  object,  that  the  Hebrews  used  *n*ioon,«0,  (not 
vvtD,)  bekre  *i*n«,  when  they  meant  to  designate  revoh  firom 
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Jehovah.    To  the  preceding  one  it  may  be  objected,  tbitf  if  k 
make  any  sense,  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  see  what  it  is. 

We  come  back  then  to  "rsh^,  leaving  the  text  unchanged,  and 
render  it  adverbially,  viz.  aliorsumj  another  tray,  a  different  way* 
So  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  and  other  recent  critics. 

But  what  means  ^"^^^  ?  It  appears  no  where  else  in  Kal  in 
the  sense  of  hastening.  It  is  found  twice  in  this  conjugatkHi,  in 
the  sense  of  giving  dowry  ^  dt  rather,  giving  money  ofeipousdUy 
or  paying  the  price  of  a  wife,  viz.  in  Ex.  22:  15.  But  else- 
where the  forms  in  Piel  only  appear,  and  these  mean  to  hasteHy 
etc.  The  Chaldee  translator  appears  to  have  taken  the  verb 
here  in  the  sense  o(  presenting  offerings.  But  as  the  word  b  us- 
ed in  the  sense  of  giving^  only  when  it  means  to  give  a  dowry^ 
present^  so  this  rendering  cannot  be  defended. 

We  come  then,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  to  the  meaning  hasten  ; 
although  we  have  no  other  example  of  the  like  nature  in  KaU 
But  £e  kindred  languages  do  not  lead  us  here  to  a  differeut 
meaning ;  and  we  must  acauiesce  in  this,  as  Rosenmiiller,  Ge- 
senius, De  Wette,  and  others  have  done.  I  render  the  two 
words  ^^Tm  "nhM^  then,  in  this'  manner,  who  hasten  another 
wayj  aliofsvm.  The  meaning  I  take  to  be,  ^  Who  leave  the 
true  God,  the  supreme  object  of  the  speaker's  worship  and  de- 
light, and  eagerly  seek  after  idols,  who  forsake  the  way  of 
truth  and  salvation,  and  go  in  another  way,  that  of  idol-wc^ship 
and  of  destruction.' 

tJ^a  13^^03  ?pBfij  V?,  Iw3l  not  pour  out  their  libations  of 
hlooa.  Libations  of  wine  were  a  part  of  the  daily  offerings  made 
to  the  true  God,  Num.  15:  5,  7,  10.  But  libations  of  blood, 
frequendy  of  human  bk)od,  as  is  well  known,  were  and  still  are 
made  by  very  many  of  the  idolatrous  heathen.  The  q)eaker 
expresses  in  this  Psahn  his  horror  or  detestation,  with  respect  to 
ofierings  of  this  nature.  He  loathes  those  sacrifices  or  litrations, 
which  the  worshippers  of  idols  regarded  as  the  most  efficacious. 

Others  understand  the  passage  figuratively,  in  this  manner  : 
*  I  will  not  present  ofierings  to  idols ;  for  this  would  be  like  pre- 
senting Uood  insf^d  of  wine,  for  a  Ubation  to  Jehovah.'  I  pre- 
fer the  former  sense. 

It  has  been  fi*equendy  remarked  by  commentators,  that  the 
action  of  presenting  an  ofiering  to  God,  belongs  to  a  priest  only; 
and  consequently,  that  the  Messiah  is  here  speaking  of  himself 
as  a  priest.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  The 
people,  who  present  ofiTerings  or  libatkHis  by  a  priest,  do  them- 
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set?es  pfesent  them  m  the  most  important  sense.  So  here,  the 
speaker  maj  be  expressing  the  offering  which  he  himself  is  un- 
wiffiog  to  make ;  not  those  which  be  would  decline  to  make  for 
others.  In  other  words,  and  taking  off  the  costume,  the  Messi- 
ah expresses  his  abhorrence  of  idol  and  false  worship. 

But  bow  can  this  be  ?  At  the  time  when  Jesus  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  Jews  had  no  idol-worship.  They  had  abandoned 
idoUtry  for  centuries. 

True;  but  did  the  Messiah  come  only  to  reform  the  Jews  ? 
Were  three  millions  of  people  the  only  objects  of  his  pity,  among 
the  seren  hundred  millions  then  living  ?  <  Is  he  the  Saviour  of 
the  Jews  only  ?  Is  he  not  also  the  Saviour  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
Yea,  of  the  GentQes  also.' 

Why  msrv  he  not  then  be  represented  as  expressing  his  ab- 
horrence ot  idols  and  idol-worship?  Ruperti  himself  being  judge, 
diis  might  well  be  :  "  Quid  enim,"  says  he,  "  pio  Judaeo,  vel 
edam  Messiae  magis  convenit,  quam  cultum  idolorum  danmare 
atmie  detestari  ?"  p.  132. 

if  any  difficulty  remains,  the  subject  may  be  viewed  in  anoth- 
er light  still.  The  Psalmist  undertakes  to  represent  to  the  men 
of  his  time  a  sufiering,  triumphing  Messiah,  who  also  is  ^'  holy, 
harmless,  unde61ed,  and  separate  from  sinners."  Now  in  order  to 
make  his  picture  strikmg  in  this  last  respect,  he  must  present  him 
as  opposed  to  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times.  And  what  were 
these  ?  Affinity  with  the  heathen  and  idol-worship.  But  the 
Ibssiah  would  abhor  all  conduct  of  this  nature.  His  character 
would  be  wholly  the  opposite  of  that,  which  the  wicked  and 
apo^atizing  of  that  day  sustained.  It  is  costume j  then,  and  this 
ody,  which  makes  any  difficult  in  this  case.  But  who  will 
re&se  to  allow  a  writer  of  David  s  time,  to  employ  the  costume 
of  the  day  ?  Surely  no  difficulty  can  be  made  here,  to  one  con- 
versant with  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  every  where 
eo^y  the  drapery  of  the  times  then  present,  to  designate  the 
objects  of  future  and  distant  periods.  In  what  other  way  can 
men  write,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  their  contemporaries  ? 

'^nfiiS ....  b3^ ,  nor  will  I  take  their  names  upon  my  lips,  i.  e. 
I  win  not  even  utter  their  names,  in  such  abhorrence  do  I  hold 
them.  The  suffix  in  tsn^n^b  may  refer  either  to  the  libations  of 
blood  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause,  or  to  the  persons  who 
present  them.     The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  congruous. 

Verse  5.  ^W  5n  —  njh'* ,  lit.  Jehovah  is  the  part  of  my  por- 
ium,  and  my  «tip,  or  Jehovah  is  my  part  and  portion,  etc.    The 
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word  nSX3  is  the  fem.  form  with  immutable  Quoets,  like  n*^2}|, 
^'Vi^T  >  ^y^  9  ®^'  Hence  the  Qamets  is  not  changed  by  the  cod- 
struct  state,  in  which  the  word  here  sunds.  The  sentiment  of 
the  passage  seems  plainly  to  be,  *  Jehovah  is  the  author  of  all 
my  good.  The  image  of  good  is  represented  by  '^{^bt}  nsi^  an^ 
*tD93,  the  first  signifying  me  portion  of  goods  or  estate  which 
falb  to  one,  and  the  second,  the  supply  of  his  food  and  com- 
forts. The  speaker  then  means,  'Jehovah  is  my  portion,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  worldly  inheritance  which  others  seek.' 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  "^rnrj^D  of  v.  2  gives  and  receives 
light  torn  the  present  passage. 

^!>n^j|  ^&^n  rrn^ ,  thou  mutainest  my  lotj  L  e.  thou  maio- 
taihest  or  defendest  the  loi^  inheriiancef  or  portion^  which  has 
fallen  to  me,  or  which  is  mine.  The  sense  is, '  Thou  dost  es- 
tablish, render  stable,  keep  b  safety,  preserve,  the  portion  or  in- 
heritance, which  thou  hast  given  me,  i.  e.  thou  art  mine,  and  ev- 
er will  be ;  I  have  an  unfailing  portion.'  Comp.  vs.  7,  8. 

As  to  ^QiD,  if  from  ^^SJ,  it  may  be  an  irregular  participle 
of  the  present  tense,  like  ^'^^S^  for  ^^S\  tK^Sis  for  M^^d ;  or  it 
may  be  the  2  pers.  masc.  fut.  Hiphil  from  -JQ^^  a  root  not  put 
down  in  our  lexicons,  but  one  altogether  probable,  and  having 
the  same  sense  as  ^n ;  or  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Arabic 

^S<JO^ ,  io  enlarge^  to  amplify.  Schultens  adopts  tbb  last  sup- 
position.   I  prefer  the  former. 

Verse  6.  The  idea  of  portion  or  inkeritanee  bemg  thus  mtro- 
duced,  the  image  is  continued ;  ta^^a  •  •  •  D*^!:^t[i  mf  heritagi 
has/alien  tome  in  a  goodly  place.  *  The  word  p^>}  in  its  ftnt 
sense  means  /tne,  then  measunng4inej  by  which  knd,  an  inher- 
itance, was  marked  out  or  apportbned.  Here  it  is  the  same  as 
pljtj  and  013  and  b*n^*  above,  i.  e.  it  stands  (as  firequently)  fcr 
the  inheritance  or  possession  iisdfi  that  has  been  apportK)B6d. 
The  word  ^htj^ ,  havefallen^  I  take  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  di- 
viding heritages  by  lot ;  comp.  Josh.  17: 5.  Amos  7: 17. 

*^^^  . . .  qfit ,  yea,  my  inheritance  is  pleasant  to  me,  or,  yea,  / 
have  a  deUghtfd  inheritance ;  a  repetition  of  the  thought  m  the 
preceding  otixog.  The  word  n]bh3  is  another  example  of  the 
feminine  endine  with  Qamets  immutable,  t^"^^^  is  a  verb  in  the 
3  pers.  fem.  of  the  praeter  tense,  agreemg  with  n^rt2  • 

The  meaning  of  vs.  6,  7  is,  ^  Jehovah  is  my  chief  good ;  he 
has  made  this  good  a  sure  heritage  to  me ;  it  is  like  a  heritage 
in  a  pleasant  place ;  it  is  delightnd  to  me.' 
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Who  among  die  sons  of  men  could  erer  say  this,  with  as  much 
emphasii  aod  truth  as  he,  who  ^caroe  to  do  the  will  6f  God, 
and  D  whose  heart  the  law  of  Jehovah  was  written  ?* 
I  Bat  if  vs.  5 — 7  be  understood  not  mmpljr  of  God  himself,  as 
being  the  portion  and  ioy  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  but  also  of  all  dse 
wfaieh  Gog  bestows,  (so  that  God  is  here  calted  portion  and  lot 
as  die  amikor  of  tb^e,)  then  we  have  a  more  widely  extended 
meaning  still  of  the  paragraph  in  question.  When  we  consider 
the  circamstances,  in  which  the  Savbur  is  represented  as  utter- 
ng  the  words  of  this  Psalm,  viz.  in  prospective  view  of  suff^g, 
is  it  sol  natural  to  suppose  that  his  mind  looked  b^rmd  the  sea- 
son of  distress  and  bumBiation,  to  that  of  conseauent  happiness 
asd  gloriBcation  ?  We  know,  from  the  ck)6e  of  ttris  Pftalm,  that 
SQch  was  the  case.  But  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  dark  hours 
of  trembling  anticipation  were  cheered  by  the  pro^>ect  of  that 
heritage^  wUch  was  to  be  won  by  his  stri^gte  ano  triumph  among 
ibe  sons  of  men — the  gk>rious  heritage  of  redeemed  sinners  ^ 
I  think  we  may.  ^  For  the  joy  set  btfore  Aim,  he  endured  tbn 
0068,  despising  the  shame."  What  was  this  joy  ?  His  own  ve- 
saiieaian  from  tbe  dead  and  glori6eation  in  heaven,  doubtlesa 
ande  a  part  of  it.  But  was  this  siU  Was  tUswfaat  most  deq>- 
ly  affected  tbe  heart  of  him,  who  left  a  throne  of  glory  to  su£»r 
and  die  far  sinners?  It  would  seem  that  snch  was  not  the  case. 
Tbe  eloriom  her^ige  of  Ui€  saints  then,  giren  to  him  by 
(Sod  iSe  Father,  his  portion  and  his  hij  n>ay  nive  been  the  cb- 
jects  of  cootemphtioD  by  him,  when  in  tbe  state  represented  by 
das  i^lm ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  I  have  considered  the 
mmor  of  tbe  Psalm  on  p.  ^  above.  This  will  more  fuUy  still  ex- 
pWn  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Holy  Su^rer,  in  the  re- 
iMJidnr  of  the  Psabn. 

Verse  7.  Wtett  now  is  the  consequence  of  having  such  a  de- 
l^fadid  portion,  one  which  is  confirmed  or  made  sure  to  him  I 
^3»7  .  . .  ?pi^0r, /t9t/2  bless  Jehovah  who  eareth  for  tie.  So 
yy»  mems  in  jPisalm  32:  8,  and  so  the  participial  noun  from  it 
■  1^  9:  5 ;  and  so  Gesenius  renders  it  here ;  *f 9^,  eonsulere  »• 
hesnjfSrjemanden  sorgen. 

two  Wi©7  nfe"^  5|«i  yea,  by  nighi  my  reins  mdinomish  me, 
fia.  to'bfess  or  prabe  Jehovah,  bi  this  simple  and  easy  way, 
Mgg^sted  by  Gesenius,  the  unnumbered  speculetions  about  the 
pasage  are  rendered  useless.  The  Hebrews  used  V)ir^^  reim, 
i»  deooto  tbe  interior  man,  the  part  which  nreditates  or  thinks 
teeffy  at  iateosefy  m  retirement;    And  surely,  be  who  retired 
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from  the  wooderiDg  multitudes  that  surrounded  him,  to  a  looeljr 
roouotaio,  where  he  might  spend  the  night  in  prayer ;  be  who 
rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  thanked  his  Father,  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  for  the  spiritual  success  which  be  bad  given  him ;  he 
who  was  to  have  a  spiritual  seed  more  numerous  than  the  stars 
of  heaven ;  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  say,  that  ^  he  will  ever 
bless  the  Lord,  and  that  hb  soul  admonishes  him  to  do  so^  in 
the  secret  hour  of  meditation  by  night' 

Another  turn  may  be  given  to  the  verse,  viz.  *I  will  bless  Je- 
hovah, who  hath  instructed  or  counselled  me,  viz.  to  choose  the 
goodly  heritage  which  I  have  chosen ;  my  inmost  affections  and 
desires  warn  me  also  not  to  abandon  thb  choice.'  So  Rosen- 
miiller  and  others ;  but  the  former  method  is  more  simple,  and 
more  congruous  with  the  context. 

Verse  8.  Tan  . . .  '*n"'^tt? ,  I  set  Jehovah  constantly  before  me  ; 
u  e.  I  keep  him  constantly  in  view ;  I  look  to  him  as  being  con- 
tinually present,  and  ready  with  hb  aid  to  protect  me*  So  the 
sequel. 

t3^73fi$  . .  •  ^,  hecatue  he  is  at  my  right  hand^  lamnot  mov- 
ed;  i.  e.  because  he  is  b  very  deed  al^vays  present  as  my  help- 
er, and  I  do  always  look  to  him  as  being  with  me,  or  being  my 
helper ;  therefore  I  am  not  agitated,  or  driven  hither  and  thither, 
by  any  perplexity  or  fearful  anticipation.  To  be  at  one^s  right 
handf  b  to  be  present  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  most  e^o- 
tually  to  give  him  aid.  Thus  we  have  a  kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression m  English,  to  designate  an  auxiliary  on  whom  we 
place  great  reliance :  ^  He  b  my  right-^iand  man.^  In  the 
like  sense  does  the  Psalmist  employ  ^2'^^'*^  •  The  verb  ta^ait 
b  the  fut.  Niph.  of  tDn» . 

If  the  reader  finds  any  difficulty  in  attributing  such  expres- 
sions of  confidence  to  Jesus,  when  meditating  on  the  sufiferhigs 
and  death  which  awaited  him,  because  he  finds,  in  the  history 
given  by  the  evangelists,  that  Jesus  was  in  great  agony. at  tfaie 

E respect  of  them,  when  he  prayed  in  the  garden  of  Greth^mane; 
e  has  only  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  agony  of  the  garden  was 
a  part  of  the  consummation  of  Jesus'  sufferings, — a  part  of  the 
bitter  cup  itself  which  he  was  to  drink,  *  who  bore  our  sbs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows ;  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressiooe, 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.'  But  it  was  not  always  thus  with 
the  Son  of  God.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  pre- 
vious to  thb  period,  he  had  looked  forward  to  hb  sorrows,  witb 
the  firmest  calmness,  and  the  most  unwavering  resolution.    And 
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wbf?  Becanse  <6od  was  in  all  his  thoughts/  because  *he 
set  the  Lord  always  before  his  face,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
iBored.*  <  For  the  py  set  before  hiro/  he  could  look  with 
amire  calamess  on  the  agonies  of  the  cross,  and  all  the  shame 
wUi  which  that  would  be  accompanied.  He  did  so ;  for  he 
knew  that  although  the  powers  of  darkness  must  triumph  as  it 
were.  Cor  an  hour,  yet  that  he  himself  should  speedily  triumph 
over  death  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  rise  to 
eternal  ble^edness,  majesty,  and  glory,  in  the  upper  world. 
How  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  that  he  who  knew  all  this,  could 
eak,  and  did  exuh,  even  in  prospect  of  the  cross  ?  Such  an 
exnkation  our  Psalm  expresses.  To  what  extent  David  saw  all 
this  m  hb  own  mind,  when  he  wrote  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
temrine ;  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  who  moved  and  aided  the 
sacred  writer,  dearly  saw  and  knew  it  all,  who  can  reasonably 
ventore  to  call  m  question  ? 

Aecordk^y,  we  need  not  deem  it  strange,  that  the  sequel  of 
die  Psalm  presents  us  with  a  theme  or  joyful  anticip{\|ti(Mi. 
Jesus  ID  view  of  his  sufferings,  is  represented  in  the  first  verse 
as  exclaiming :  **  Preserve  me,  O  God,  for  to  thee  do  I  betake 
mysdf  for  refuge  !  ^  But  the  agitation  of  the  '  man  of  sor- 
rows'  is  calmed,  hi  reflecting  on  what  God  has  done  for  him, 
and  what  he  has  promised  to  do.  Before  his  mediation  is  at  an 
eod,  his  heart  even  exults  in  tb^  prospect  of  the  future. 

Verse  9.  •»2^  nqio  ^5b ,  therefore  my  heart  rejoices  ;  i.  e.  I  re- 
joice. The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  employ  every  distin- 
gobbed  part  of  the  external  or  internal  man,  as  a  representative  of 
the  whole  person,  or  as  the  pronoun  /,  myself,  etc.  So  we  often 
do  m  English,  without  being  sensible  of  it ;  e.  g.  every  soul 
present  perished ;  the  vessel  had  forty  hands ;  wise  heads  do 
not  think  so ;  hearts  of  steel  will  not  flinch,  etc.  see  Heb.  Gr. 
%  475.  2.  The  sentiment  of  the  passage  is :  ^  Because  God 
win  ahrays  be  a  very  present  help  m  time  of  trouble,  I  am 
B0t  aptated  at  the  prospect  of  it ;  and  considering  ^*  the  joy 
that  is  set  hekxte  me,"  I  can  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  future.' 

^Tto  bj*3  ,  my  soul  exults.  Literally  *T^»  means  honourt 
fBtmtj  wugesty^  splendour^  etc.  It  is  in  a  figurative  or  secondary 
way,  that  it  is  empbyed  by  the  Hebrew  poets  in  the  room  of 
SIQ;  but  this  latter  sense,  in  all  probability,  comes  from  ^19  b 
die  sense  of  livery  which  th|  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the 
1008  and  a&ctions,  aPivell  as  the  heart ;  and  which,  there- 
m%^  very  naturally  be  taken  by  them  as  the  representative 
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of  the  person,  J,  mytdf  etc.  The  idiom  would  be  the  same  to 
them,  that  heart  is  to  us  when  employed  m  the  like  wajr; 
although  to  us,  the  expression  seems  very  strange,  my  liver  ex^ 
uUs.  But  physically  or  literally  considered,  it  b  no  more  strange 
than  that  the  heart  exuhs ;  and  as  to  the  figurative  sense,  this 
depends  entirely  on  the  usus  loquendi.  In  the  view  of  the  He^ 
brews,  they  had  as  much  ground  to  make  the  liver  represeol 
the  whole  man,  as  we  have  to  employ  the  heart  in  ^be  same 

5       ^ 

office.  The  Arabians  also  use  the  word  cX^.^sd  for  livtr.     For 

the  sense  *T^a3 ,  as  given  above,  compare  Gen.  49:  6.  Ps. 
57:  9.  108:  2. 

h05^  ...  515! ,  yea,  my  jksh  shall  repose  in  confidence ;  i.  e. 
my  body  will  I  commit  to  the  grave  with  confident  expectation 
as  to  the  future,  viz.  expectation  that  thou  will  not  suffer  it  to  re- 
main and  dissolve  there ;  as  the  sequel  expresses^ 

So  Peter  and  Paul  interpret  this  passage,  as  we  have  already 
seen ;  and  so  all  commentators,  who  iully  acknowledge  their 
authority  in  matters  of  interpretation.  But  let  us  hear  the  other 
side.  Kuperti  says,  '  My  body  shall  sleep  securely  by  night, 
and  no  evil  befall  me.'  feimchi,  and  after  him  Rosenraiiller, 
De  Wette,  Gresenius,  and  others  :  '  While  I  live,  I  shall  live  se- 
curely, relying  on  thine  aid;  for  thou  wilt  defend  me  from 
every  evil.* 

Tliat  the  words  are  in  themselves  susceptible  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation, no  one  well  versed  in  the  idiom  of  the  books  of 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job,  vnll  undertake  to  deny.  That  they 
are  capable  of  the  interpretation  which  Peter  and  Paul  give 
them,  is  equally  plain  and  certain.  The  verb  ^Jt^  means,  to  lit 
down  to  rest  J  to  encamp  for  the  sake  of  restj  to  rest^  to  dwell 
with  or  in,  etc.  Now  as  no  accusative  case  is  supplied  in  our 
text,  who  shall  decide  whether  y-jN  must  be  added,  or  ntJJJ 
septdchrey  or  n*inaj?  n**?  place  or  house  of  the  grave  ?  Tlie 
context  must  deciae  this  point ;  and  what  does  the  next  verse  say  ? 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  hhiWj  i.  e.  the  grave,  thou  wilt  not 
suffer  me  to  corrupt  or  consume  there.^^  Why  should  we  doubt, 
then,  that  the  writer  has  in  view  a  *  resting  of  his  flesh  in  the 
grave,'  in  this  case,  as  the  apostles  understood  him  to  have  ? 

Verse  10.  bw;bb  ...  '•s, /or  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  the 
grave,  or  thou  will  not  abandon  or  give  me  over  to  the  grave  ; 
viz.  thou  will  not  suflTer  the  grave,  or^nfi^lJ,  to  have  power  over 
roe,  so  as  to  retain  me  in  it. 
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For  tbe  HMeoiog  of  the  word^^fittti  9  I  must  refer  the  xMikr 
to  tiie  ^^  Ex^etkal  Disserttdoos  "  which  I  have  recently  pub* 
lisfaed,  on  this  and  other  kindred  words.  Peter  and  Paul  both 
imderslood  b^»6  of  the  grave  or  region  of  the  dead.  And  so 
the  foBowiDg  at'lxog  leads  us  almost  necessarily  to  explam  it^ 
That  th^  world  of  misery,  fUwuj  is  here  meant,  there  is  no  good 
ground  to  suppose.  At  any  rate,  phQoIogy  cannot  make  this 
oat ;  and  whether  you  constrae  the  passage  of  David  or  of 
Cfaii^  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  theology  to  maintain  such 
a  position.  The  soul  of  neither  went  to  /£<yya,  neither  expedh 
ed  to  go  there.  '  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,' 
iotiraates  something  very  different  from  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
Messiah. 

As  to  "^Gs ,  it  is  the  usual  Hebrew  periphrasis  of  me,  my* 
•ej^  etc.  accordfaig  to  the  idiom  just  explained  in  commenting 
on  the  preceding  verse.  That  the  Hebrews  used  diis  word  to 
denote  ttnd  m  dktinction  from  hody^  tbe  immortal  b  distinction 
from  the  mortal  part,  remains  to  be  shewn.  That  they  some- 
times designate  the  animus  of  man  by  it,  I  feel  no  disposition  to 
doubt. 

Our  translation,  Thon  wih  not  leave  my  sotd  in  hellj  in  two 
respeets  varies  from  the  Hebrew  original.  Soul,  as  here  em- 
ployed, naturaHy  misleads  the  mere  English  reader,  who  takes  it 
for  the  immortal  part.  In  this  way,  the  Romish  church  has 
made  out  the  descent  of  Christ's  soul  into  hell,  in  order  to  de^ 
Kver  souls  fix>m  purgatory ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  has  any 
fixBidatioD,  sorely  has  none  in  this  passage.  Then  to  render 
b^ntsit ,  IN  keU,  does  not  seem  to  be  accurate ;  for  although  b 
sometimes  may  be  rendered  tn,  as  TO^b  in  confidence,  "T^b^  in 
ufmrtUionj  yet  before  a  noun  of  place^k  does  not  sknify  m, 
but  atf  as  nni;b  at  the  door^  etc.  The  trudi  is,  that  in  me  pres- 
ent case,  the  b'  bek>ngs  to  the  verb  iTsj^ ,  and  b  ^Vf  means  to 
gi^t  over  to,  to  abandon  to,  to  give  up  or  leave  to ;  see  Heb. 
Gr.  ^  506.  The  word  b^firp  is  here  personified,  or  represented 
as  a  rapacious  nK>nster  ready  to  destroy ;  comp.  Is.  5:  14. 

The  simple  meaning,  then,  of  tbe  passage  befcMre  us  is  : 
*  Thou  wiD  not  give  me  over  to  the  power  of  death,  nor  aban- 
don roe  to  the  r^ion  of  the  dead.'  So  tbe  next  clause  indi- 
cates. 

nii^ ....  P321  tfTb,  thou  wilt  not  permit  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
torrvpiian.  ia  this  sense  did  Peter  and  Paul  understand  this 
9UX09.    Bat  Roseiuniiller  derives  n)^  from  'rfl^,  to  siiJc  down^ 
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and  rendors  it  faveamj  pity  ditch^  grave.  Hie  wbole  pasMge 
be  renders  thus :  **  Non  permittes  ut  plus  tuus  caltor  sepalcfaro 
committatur."  So  for  substance,  Ruperti,  Cresenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others.  But  abbough  it  is  true,  that  the  form  nhv^may  be 
derived  bom  h^ ,  like  rim  from  ma ,  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that 
k  may  be  derived,  as  a  regular  guttural  Segholate,  from  ntTO,  to 
corrupt^  to  destroy.  So  Gesenius  himself  admits  in  his  lexiooo  ; 
and  ne  gives  to  nnp ,  as  coming  from  ntrb ,  the  sense  of  oor- 
rupttoHf  destruction,  Verderbniss.  We  may  be  permitted  then 
to  follow  Peter  and  Paul,  as  philology  allows  us  to  do. 

To  see  corruption,  is  to  experience  it,  to  be  made  a  p^utaker 
of  It.  So  to  see  death,  to  see  the  kingdom  of  Ctod,  to  see  good, 
etc.  are  familiarly  used,  and  in  a  way  that  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  ni3«  n^«nb  of  our  text. 

But  what  means  T']''Oh  ?  In  the  margin,  we  have  a  Masoretic 
note,  **  ^^'^n'^ ,  i.  e.  Xokh  superfluous.  Accordbgly,  the  vowel 
points  are  adapted  to  TT^on  the  singular,  and  not  to  "j^TDn  the 
plural  form,  which  stands  in  the  Kethibh  or  text. 

With  the  Qert  or  marginal  reading,  to  which  the  vowel  points 
are  adapted,  i.  e.  the  singular  number,  agree  Peter,  Paul,  and 
the  Seventy,  all  of  whom  have  top  Saiop  aov,  the  Chaldee,  Syr- 
iac,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Jerome,  Talmud  of  Babyl^,  the 
ancient  Kabbins,  (see  Kennicott,  Diss.  II.  pp.  108.  563.)  also 
156  Codd.  of  Kennk^m  and  85  of  De  Rossi,  and  44  editk>ns  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Seldom  is  a  reading  as  well  vouched  for 
by  external  witnesses,  which  stands  unquestbned  in  the  text.  And 
in  additk>n  to  all  this,  it  may  be  josdy  said,  that  the  tenor  of  the 
whde  Psahn  seems  plamly  to  demand  Tj'^Ptl  ^^  not  ^^'^tl* 

But  after  all,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Stange,  Bruns,  Fischer, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  have  declared  for  the  Kethibh,  yyon, 
principally  on  the  ground,  that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be 
preferred.  This  indeed,  m  a  case  caeteris  paribus,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  correct  rule ;  but  if  a  more  difficult  reading  has 
great  weight  of  versions,  manuscripts,  and  internal  connexkm 
and  probability  against  it,  it  would  be  stretching  the  rule  very 
far,  to  extend  it  to  such  a  case.  In  fact,  one  might,  in  this  way, 
prove  ihat  a  reading  which  makes  no  sense,  or  an  incongruoos 
one,  is  preferable  to  a  reading  which  makes  a  good  and  congru- 
ous sense  ;  which  seems  to  be  proving  quite  too  much. 

The  Masoretic  reading,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  ^1*nDn ,  as 
the  vowel  points  themselves,  and  the  note  m  the  mai^inTuOy 
prove.    How  then  can  any  one  mdulge,  as  some  have  done,  in 
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▼iokot  deckmatioo  aeaiost  the  Jews,  (or  barag  eomwied  the  text 
liere?  The  ancient  Jews  did  it  not  Modern  Rabnins,  indeed, 
bare  laid  bold  of  tbe  phiral  form  of  tbe  word  bere,  in  order  to 
sbev  that  tbe  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  all  tbe  righteous  or  saints ; 
and  thwefbre  that  Peter  and  Paul  have  mistaken  his  words, 
when  they  applied  them  solely  to  Christ.  Rabbi  Ben  Chain 
was  die  first  who  published  the  {Jural  reading  *]^^n,  in  his 
Rdbbbical  Bible  (Venet.  1520),  all  preceding  editions  having 
omitted  the  Yodh  which  is  the  index  phralitatii.  Fischer, 
whom  Rosenmiiller  quotes  at  length,  and  with  great  approbation, 
iiig€^  the  difficulty  offinding  any  adequate  reason  for  introducing 
tbtf  Yodh,  unless  the  ancient  manuscripts  bad  read  thus.  And 
this  is  the  sum  of  all  his  argument  respecting  it  But  whether 
a  qiecalative  reason  of  this  nature  is  to  weigh  against  the  testi- 
mony of  the  New  Testament,  of  every  ancient  version,  of  the 
Masora,  of  all  the  older  Hebrew  manuscrqits  and  editions,  and 
agaiuai  the  internal  necessity  of  the  passage,  is  indeed  a  serious 
qaesdon  m  criticism. 

In  other  cases  of  the  like  nature,  such  critics  as  Gresenius, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  De  Wette,  do  not  hesitate  to  receive  tbe  Ma- 
loredc  marginal  reading  or  Qen,  instead  of  the  Ketkibk  or  read- 
ily of  the  text,  because  it  makes  a  more  facile  sense ;  e.  g.  Is. 
9: 2  '  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased  iis 
jojff'  nnJO'cq  ipl\n  Mb.  Literally  translated,  as  the  text  stands, 
it  reads^  "Thou  ^t  not  increased  i^Joy-  But  bere  Gesenkis 
appeab  to  tbe  ancient  versions,  to  the  Qeri,  and  to  the  connexion 
of  the  passage,  in  order  to  justify  the  exchanging  of  Mb  for  ^b , 
which  bitter  he  adopts,  because  be  is  supported  by  these  vouch- 
ers. We  hear  nodiing  here  about  tbe  more  difficub  and  im- 
Hobable  reading  (Mb),  in  preference  to  ^b.  How  is  all  this  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  ^b  is  surely  not  so  well  supported,  or  so 
necessary  to  congruiqr,  m  Is.  9:  2,  as  ^^'^pn  is  in  Ps.  16:  10. 
But  ahs !  the  cases  are  very  different. '  In  the  latter,  ^'I'V^h 
wwdd  help  to  support  apostolic  claims  to  correctness  of  mter- 
pratatkm,  md  would  favour  the  reference  of  the  Psalm  to  tbe 
fffewah.  *'  Away  with  it  then  from  the  earth.'  <  Tbe  more  diffi- 
cult reading  is  to  be  fHreferred,'  i.  e  one  which  will  not  thwart  tbe 
opposke  mterpretatbn.  But  in  Is.  9:  2,  there  b  nothing  de- 
pendent on  tbe  criticism,  which  can  favour  rationalism.  The  rigid 
rale  of  criticism,  then,  may  lie  by  undisturbed.  Truly  if  there 
be  Ugoiry  among  those  interpreters  who  refer  tbe  Psalm  to 
Cbristf  tbey  are  not  the  only  examples  of  it  among  the  sons  of 
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I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  meaniDg  of  IX)!}  seems  primarfljr 
to  be  affectionate;  then,  in  reference  to  God,  it  designates  one 
who  b  affectionately  and  piously  devoted  to  him  or  to  his  mt- 
vice  ;  a  characteristic  which  belongs  by  way  of  etninence  to  the 
holy  Saviour.  I  have  retained  the  translation  iky  Hoiy  OnCf 
Toy  oaiop  aovj  because  it  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  Hebrew^ 
which  means  thy  pious  oncy  and  our  ears  have  been  too  long  ao* 
customed  to  it  to  dismiss  it,  unless  it  were  substantially  erro- 
neous. 

Verse  11.  B"»^*3  nnfil  '^an'in,  thou  wilt  shew  me  the  paikof 
Jtfe.  lAkj  in  Hebrew,  like  tani  m  the  New  Testamtot,  very  oif- 
ten  means  happiness*  The  meaning  of  the  present  phrase, 
then,  may  be :  ^  Thou  wilt  make  known  to  me  the  way  of  hap* 
piness,  or  shew  me  the  way  of  safety  and  joy ;  thou  wilt  iostroct 
me  as  to  the  best  method  of  being  happy.'  If  verses  10^  U  bo 
rightly  divided,  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  sense; 
loaflmuch  as  the  clause  under  consideration  seems  to  stand  con- 
nected with  the  two  arlxo^  that  follow,  and  to  contab  the  like 
matter.  But  if  it  be  viewed  as  a  summanr  of  the  preceding 
Ferse,  (a  thing  whk'h  often  happens  in  Hebrew  parallelism,) 
then  the  meaning  would  be :  ^  Tnou  wilt  restore  me  to  life ;  or^ 
thou  wilt  disclose  to  me  the  way  of  life,  after  I  have  been  laid 
in  the  grave/  This  sense  Michaelis  and  others  adopt ;  but  the 
objectbn  seems  to  be,  the  probability  that  the  sense  of  this  clause 
has  a  special  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  succeeding  azlxos. 

Ti^'^^  n*inal«  a>5lD,  fulness  of  joys  it  with  thee,  i.  e.  in  thy 
presence,  or  thou  being  present,  there  is  the  highest  joy,  this  is 
tbe  completion  of  joy,  supr^ie  delight.  ^^;»~n£t>  Ut.  with  thy 
face.  Bm  t3'^3»  very  often  stands  lor  perso'Oy  /,  thou^  he^  or  Sot 
preseme.  Our  EngHsb  version  well  renders  the  phrase.  In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  cfjoy* 

But  where  is  this  presence  ?  In  the  temjde,  says  Ruperti ; 
or  at  least,  in  living  pjpusly  and  religioasly,  the  good  man  ett* 
joys  this  presence.  This  is  in  itself  all  true ;  i.  e.  God  is  pre* 
sent  with  the  good  man ;  be  was  present  in  lius  temple ;  the  He- 
brew could  speak  of  seeking  his '^ce  (ts*^^.^) ;  and  of  enjoying 
bis  presence^  in  either  respect.  Bat  could  he  speak  of  no  tugh- 
er  enjoyment  still  ?  Did  he  acknowledge  no  other  presence  i 
Did  he  not  know  that  God  dwelt  in  heaven,  and  that  his  presence 
was  there  ? 

<  Yes,  he  did,'  it  will  be  said  ;  ^  but  then  he  had  no  expecta-* 
tbo  of  seebg  God  there,  or  of  enjoying  his  presence  there.  At 
least  David  had  no  idea  of  the  soul's  immortality.' 
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So  Ktmerti,  Rosenminery  De  Wette,  and  others  of  the  same 
school.  Yec  De  Wette  allows,  that  Ps.  17:  15,  /  shall  see  thy 
face  w  righie^usnesSf  contains  a  clear  imimation  that  the  writer 
expected  eternal  felicity  in  beholding  the  face  of  God  in  heaven : 
"  Uflfeaber  ist  von  dem  Anschauen  Gottes  in  der  ewigen  Seligkeit 
dn  Rede.**  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  inscription  to  this 
Pstlm,  Tinb  MiDn ,  cannot  be  correct,  and  that  the  Psalm  must 
be  set  down  to  some  period  after  the  Babylonish  exile ;  because 
it  was  not  imtO  then,  that  the  Jews  had  any  hopes  of  future  ex- 
isienee  and  happiness. 

Fortanate  peq^le,  we  may  exclaim  then,  fortunate  indeed 
that  you  were  cairied  away  to  a  distant  heathen  land,  and  a  sev- 
enty years  exile  !     For  there,  among  the  gross  idolaters  of  the 
Eophrates  and  Tigris'  plains,  you  learned  what  aU  the  patriarchs 
and  prc^ibets  of  the  living  God   had   never  taught  you-*yoa 
ktnied  that  you  were  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  desdned 
to  five  Ibrever  !     Happy  people,  who  came  to  such  instruction 
by  exSe^-instraction  more  important  than  all  which  they  had  ev- 
er before  recced  !    But  seriously  ;  are  we  then  to  believe,  that 
vriieo  Paul  says,  (or  if  not  he,  at  least  a  writer  of  his  age,  and 
one  of  hieb  authority  fa  the  church,)  diat  *  Abraham  looked  fcnr 
a  city  whose  buOder  and  maker  is  God  ;'  that  when  he  asserts 
that  Ae  ancient  patriarchs  *  all  died  in  faith,  having  seen  the 
pttwnises  afar  aSj  and  embraced   them,  and  desired  a  better 
country  even  a  heavenly*  (Heb.  11:  10,  13 — 16)  ;  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  such  men  had  no  hope  of  immortality  ?  Who  does  not 
faiow,  roof^over,  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  most  ancient  tiroes, 
IndfOf  all  the  heathen  world,  the  most  distinct  and  palpable 
hopes  of  ironKMrtality  and  belief  in  it  ?    So  the  immortal  moou- 
raents  erected  fa  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses,  do 
testify  abundantly  at  the  present  moment ;  as  ChampoUioo  has 
shewn  fa  the  roost  convincfag  manner.     Herodotus  and  Dfado- 
tas  Sieiiltis  help  to  confirm  all  this,  in  their  account  of  the  an- 
deot  Egyptians.    Now  was  not  Moses,  the  great  leader  and 
law^ver  of  the  Hebrew  natfan,  *<  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians"  (Acts  7: 33) ;  and  was  he  not  therefore  aoqaaiiit- 
ed  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  which  lay  on  the  very  face 
oftbekreligfan?    And  if  the  patriarchs  and  Moses  knew  all 
this,  (to  sp^  of  no  more,)  was  this  knowledge  all  lost  before 
the  time  of  David?   Was  the  kfag  of  Israel,  the  man  after  GodS 
ewD  heart,  the  anointed  of  die  Lord,  more  knorant  than  the 
tyraots  afsL  heolheo  thvone,  the  worshippers  ofoxeii  and  IAoAb 
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of  wood  and  atone  ?  Believe  this  who  will ;  bat  wheo  die  op- 
posers  of  credulity y  the  rationalists  of  our  times,  lay  such  a  tax 
as  this  upon  our  understandings,  for  one  I  must  decline  to  paj 
it.  I  revolt,  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  being  regarded  as  super- 
sdtious.  I  am  yet,  and  for  aught  that  I  can  find,  am  still  likely 
to  be,  a  great  way  off  from  believing  that  the  people  of  God  were 
80  much  inferior  to  their  idolatrous  and  heathen  neighbours,  thai 
the^  did  not  even  indulge  the  expectation  of  immortality. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  after  aU  the  severe  remarks  we  have  beard 
and  read  about  dogmatic  prejudice,  that  the  Christian  puUb  wiO 
sooner  or  later  see,  that  prejudice  is  not  confined  to  one  party, 
nor  to  those  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  divine  revelatwn. 

Fulneti  of  joy,  then,  the  holy  Redeemer  expected,  when  he 
should  "  ascend  to  his  Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and 
our  Grod."  There  he  has  gone,  *'  far  above  aU  heavens ;"  there 
he  experiences  "  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him ;"  there  **  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us ;"  there,  crowned  with 
everlasting  glory,  and  highly  exalted  on  account  of  hb  merits 
and  sufferings,  he  experiences  ^^  fulness  of  joy,^  which  no  heart 
can  conceive,  no  tongue  describe. 

mf}  ^J"^*^  n^5ow  1  at  thyright  hand  arepleatures  everlaH- 
ingj  or  %n  thy  right  hand.  The  latter  rradering  is  adopted  by 
Ruperti,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  even  admitted  by  Michae- 
Ib.  That  it  is  a  possible  one,  need  not  be  said  even  to  a  tjnro  in 
Hebrew.  The  ^  often  indicates  such  a  relation  as  the  rendering 
in  thy  right  hand  would  shew.  The  meaning  of  this  would  be, 
*  Thou  hast  power  to  bestow  lasting  favours,  or  thou  art  ready  to 
bestow  unceasing  happiness,'  i.  e.  unceasing  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent life  endures ;  for  so  the  recent  commentators  are  obliged  to 
qualify  nsa. 

But  the  other  rendering  is  equally  possible,  at  thy  ri^hi  hand; 
for  what  is  more  common  than  ^  before  nouns  whidi  indictie 
place  where  9  It  is  one  of  its  leading  significations,  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged by  Gesenius  himself,  in  his  lexicon  ;  e.  g.  ^^  The  Philis- 
tines encamped  ]^9a  ,iy  the  fountain,  at  the  fountain  of  Jezreel, 
not  in  it  surely,  1  Sam.  29:  1.  So  1  Kings  6: 13,  "  The  hyssqv 
which  shootetli  up  li'^ff^ ,  by  the  wall.  So  ^  signifies  eoramy  in 
eompectUj  before  j  in  presence  of  in  view  of;  and  accordingly  the 
Hebrews  said,  '^J'va,  "^JJJJ^i  ''s*J*  i  before  or  in  presence  tjf  the 
eyeSf  earsyface.  In  iust  ttie  same  way  would  they  say,  y^'^^ 
at  the  right  hand,  oy  the  right  hmd.  The  only  question 
then  in  the  present  case,  is,  what  method  of  interpietatioQ  is 
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mosi OQogrooQs  with  the  context?  To  this  I  must  tnswer,  the 
htfter;  lor  b  this  case,  ^3*^^^^  will  correspond  to  ^jij^iV) ,  both 
desipating  phce  ufkere.  This  seems  to  me  the  most  Dttural^ 
ttdkf  aad  CQDgnious  construction. 

If^  moreover,  the  Psahn  does  truly  predict  the  resurrection  of 
ieaa,  his  triumph  over  hell  and  the  ^ve,  then  what  more  nat-  < 
onl  than  to  suppose,  that  it  also  predicts  the  ascensbn  of  the 
Pnoee  of  life  to  heaven,  and  hb  being  placed  ^there  *  on  the 
li^  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ? '  Michaelk  rejects  this 
meamog;  but  if  the  int^retation  which  refers  the  Psalm  to  the 
Ifesiah  be  retained,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  reject 
it.   Certainly  we  are  not  compelled  by  philology  to  do  so. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  this  difficult  Psalm,  m  a  manner 
noie  copious,  perhaps,  than  my  readers  will  approve.  It  is  only 
wheo  one  has  before  him  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  made 
in  respect  to  hs  interpretation,  that  he  can  know  how  much  b 
Qecesnry  to  be  said  in  order  to  meet  them  all.  On  the  candour 
of  tixBe  who  are  able  to  judge  in  such  a  way,  I  would  cast  my- 
self wrtboot  any  fears. 

If  I  have  ri^tlj  interpreted  the  Psalm,  it  contains  an  eichibi- 
tin  of  the  Messiah,  m  view  of  his  approaching  sufierings  and 
detdi,  rgoiciog  m  God,  as  hb  portion  and  supporter,  expressing 
bis  deep  abhorrence  of  all  departure  from  him,  hb  love  to  those 
viiD  are  devoted  to  hb  service,  hb  joyful  hope  of  a  triumph  over 
deaA  and  hell,  and  of  a  glorious,  blessed,  and  everlasting  state  of 
bappiDeas  <  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.'  So  Peter 
^  Paul  seem  plabaly  to  have  viewed  and  interpreted  the 
Paafan.  I  would  fain  inquire  how  they  have  led  the  way,  and 
Ulow  OD  in  their  steps,  not  doubting  that  they  conduct  to  truth 
*Bd  bappoess. 

jb  remains  only  that  I  should,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed, 
Ivieflf  canvass  the  principal  objections  made  against  such  an  in- 
^wpretttioB. 

^.  1.  Verse  8  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  in  a 
^nipbod,  and  expresses  hb  longing  aiter  the  socie^  of  the 
px'^  Were  not  these  the  words  of  David^  respecting  hb  own 
C^slbp,  when  he  vras  banidied  from  Judea  by  the  persecutbg 
leatofSaal? 

Thb  objectk»  depends  entirely  on  the  mode  of  translating 

^  inteTpreting  v.  3.    The  method  of  translating  which  I  have 

^bpted,  and  which  agrees  with  that  of  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 

iod  RnsflnmiiHer,  removes  aU  difficulty  in  applying  the  words  to 
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the  Messiah,  and  renders  the  interpretation  just  proposed  alto- 
gether needless. 

Obj.  2,  The  reading  in  v.  10,  ^''T?'?  '^  ^®  plural  nuoaber, 
shews  that  the  Psalmist  is  speaking,  in  this  verse,  of  the  saints  in 
general,  and  not  of  the  Messiah  in  particular. 

The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  given.  Overwhelmmg 
evidence  speaks  against  the  plural  form  of  this  word.  Even 
Fischer  and  Stange,  who  strenuously  contend  for  it,  mak^  it  no- 
thing more  than  a  pluralis  intensivus,  a  plural  of  intensity,  which 
has  reference  only  to  the  Saviour.  Not  so,  however,  those  in- 
terpreters, who  find  here  no  allusion  to  a  Messiah.  They,  with 
the  modem  Jews,  contend  that  David  is  speakinc  in  the  whole 
verse,  merely  of  deliverance  from  danger  and  sudden  death,  and 
that  die  word  T^?^  (^^^  ^  ^^Y  P^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^)  refers  to 
all  the  pious,  wno  enjoy  the  promises  of  special  favour  from  God. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked,  supposing  the  reading  in  question 
had  been  'XT^M « ^^  Peter,  Paul,  all  the  ancient  versions,  336 
manuscripts,  the  sense  of  the  passage  itself,  i.  e.  its  congruity 
with  the  rest  of  the  Psalm,  had  exhibited  and  required  ^'^T^'Jf 
whether  they  would  have  hesitated  to  receive  it  ?  Sucn  b  the 
mighty  difference  which  is  made  in  a  question  of  criticism,  by 
previous  views  and  wishes,  even  among  tnose  who  believe  them- 
selves of  all  men  to  be  most  free  from  prejudice ! 

Obj.  3.  The  Psalm  agrees  with  others,  viz.  Ps.  lvi.  lvu.  ux. 
which  have  the  same  tide,  tUjDn ,  and  which  were  written  dur- 
ing David's  exile  fix>m  his  country.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  Ps.  XVI.  was  written  during  the  same  period,  and  has  refe- 
rence to  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  David  during  that  period, 
and  his  hope  of  deliverance. 

So  Rosenmiiller.  But  De  Wette  acknowledges  that  he  does 
not  perceive  the  resemblance  alleged,  between  the  Psalms  in 
question ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  make  out  any 
greater  resemblance  in  this  case,  than  exists  between  Ps.  lvi. 
Lvii.  Lix.  and  many  other  Psalms  where  complaints  are  uttered. 
An  allegation  of  this  nature  should  have  strong  support,  to  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  very  serious  regard. 

Obj.  4.  In  v.  10,  b'i»^}>. . .  af^j  lib  means,  Tfum  wik  not 
deliver  me  to  Sheol  or  the  grave.y  i.  e.  Thou  wilt  not  su^  me 
to  go  there  or  to  be  at  all  within  its  power ;  so  that  bStx^  is  the 
terminus  ad  quem^  the  boundary  to  which  the  writer  of  die 
Psalm  was  not  to  come. 

So  Hufnagel,  in  his  dissertation  on  this  Psalm*    But  the  dif- 
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BaAy  here  is,  that  pbOoIo^  will  not  support  the  criticisai.  The 
▼arb  StP,  iblbwed  by  V,  ^,  hi,  means  to  give  over  io^  to 
mbmubn  io^  to  give  up  to,  the  power  or  dis^sal  of  another ;  ^ 
e-  g.  Ps-  49:  11,  Their  weahh  iP-jryjb  latj  they  give  over  * 
to  oikersy  i.  e.  tb^  leave  it  to  their  disposal ;  tor  the  Psalmist  is 
here  speaking  of  those  who  die,  and  leave  their  property  to  their 
duUrai.  So  Ps.  10:  14,  The  wretched  '^y  .  • .  itjn  leaves 
kmudfto  thuj  or  give$  Mmtelfover  to  thee.  Surely  the  termi' 
mm  ad  mum  is  out  of  question  here.  So  in  Ps.  16:  10,  dyr^ 
. . .  ^teST^  means,  to  give  up  to  the  power  ofj  to  abandon  to  the 
dispotafor  dominion  of;  all  which  is  explained  by  the  succeed- 
Bg  at^xog,  *^  Thou  wOt  not  sufia*  thy  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tJoD,"  L  e.  to  putrefy  or  consume  in  the  grave. 

Qbj.  5.  In  y.  10,  riQtb  comes  from  QTD ,  and  means  grave^ 
fit.  So  Rosemniiller,  Gresenius,  De  Wette,  Ruperti,  ai^  oth- 
ers, after  the  Jewish  commentators.  I  have  already  examined 
dns,  m  my  remarks  on  the  verse  in  question.  I  only  add  here, 
dnt  mxo  i  in  the  sense  of  wasting  or  destructiony  has  a  clear 
ptrallefism  in  Job  17:  14,  as  Gesenius  and  Winer  both  acknow- 
ledge; and  the  case  is  ahnost  equally  clear  in  Ps.  55:  24, 
Tboa  wik  bring  them  (men  of  bloiod)  down  nq^  t^Q^^ ,  to  the 
fit  ef  deMtrueiion^  not  the  pit  of  the  pit ;  although  this  last  form 
of  expressncm  is  not  an  impossible  one  in  Hebrew.  Rosenmiil- 
kr  himseU^  with  an  mconsistency  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  here 
makes  rnro  to  mean  deitrueiion.  ^  Si  naturam  furcft  expellas, 
Qsqoe  recunet. 

Qbj.  6.  In  v.  4,  the  writer  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  idola- 
tiy.  Tbb  ^hews  that  he  was  surrounded  by  it ;  and  how  can 
d»  be  pot  into  the  mouth  of  the  Messiah,  m  whose  times  there 
wis  not  a  vest^  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews. 

So  Knapp  and  Jahn.  The  answer  has  already  been  given  in 
die  oommentary  above.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  in 
<xder  to  present  a  picture  of  perfect  devotedness  to  Crod,  to  the 
men  of  David's  times,  than  to  present  the  pattern  of  such  devot- 
edness as  abhorring  every  thing  connected  with  idok  and  idola- 
try.  Such  a  picture  v.  4  presents.  And  did  not  he,  who  came 
to  redeem  almost  the  whole  of  the  human  race  from  the  service 
of  kMs,  abhor  idolatry  ? 

Qbj.  7.  But  the  Jews  expected  a  victorious  conc^ueror,  a 
ua^Of  hero,  in  their  Messiah ;  not  a  persecuted,  despised,  suf- 
fering, and  dying  man. 

True ;  the  Jews  of  Qiris^s  time  had  such  an  expectation. 
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But  was  it  well  grounded  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason  in  their 
Scriptures,  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion  ?  So  Jesus  did  not 
think ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his  inmistry  among  Ae 
Jews,  he  contended  against  their  erroneous  views  relative  to  Ait 
▼ery  point.  He  often  rebuked  his  discbles  for  the  same  extra* 
vagant  and  ungrounded  expectations.  Let  us  hear  him,  when 
addressing  them,  after  they  had  expressed  their  disappointmeiit 
on  account  of  his  death,  by  saying,  ^  We  trusted  this  bad  beeo 
he  who  would  have  redeemed  Israel,"  i.  e.  from  die  yoke  of  the 
Romans.  ^^  O  fools,"  said  he,  '<  and  slow  of  heart  io  believe  nil 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  sufier- 
ed  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  gbry  ?"  Mark  the  sequel: 
^'  Then  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
ynto  them,  in  aUthe  Scriptures^  the  things  concerning  himself." 
And  again,  when  addressing  all  his  apostles  :  ^  Thus  it  is  wrilr 
ten,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  sufifer,  and  to  rise  bom  the 
dead  on  the  third  day."     Luke  24:  26—27,  46. 

So  Paul  also  thought  and  reasoned.  ^^  Paul ....  reasoned 
with  them  (the  Jews)  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  opening  and  all^ 
ing  that  Christ  must  needs  have  surored,  and  risen  again  from 
the  dead,"  Acts  17:  2,  3.  So  thought  all  the  apostles,  after 
they  had  become  truly  enlightened,  out  it  woald  be  aaeless  to 
accumulate  evidence,  m  regard  to  a  point  so  perfectly  plain. 

The  question  now  is,  not  what  bigoted  and  misled  Jews, 
groaning  under  a  foreign  bondage,  purod  up  with  pride  on  ao* 
count  of  their  descent  and  privileges,  and  filled  with  darknesst 
thought  and  believed.  The  true  question  is.  What  did  the  sa- 
cred writers  of  the  CNd  Testament  Scriptures  teach ;  and  how 
did  Christ  and  the  apostles  understand  imd  explain  them  ?  If  a 
candid  Jew  could  read  Ps.  xxii.  and  Is.  liu.  and  not  find  in 
it  a  suffering  Messiah,  it  would  seem  strange  indeed.  In  Act, 
so  generally  has  this  been  acknowledged  among  the  Jewidi 
Rabbins,  that  in  modem  times  the  fictk>n  of  two  Messuhs  has 
been  invented ;  the  one  the  son  of  David,  who  is  the  reign* 
ing  and  conquering  prince ;  Oiq  other,  the  son  of  Joseph,  mo 
is  the  suflTering  and  dying  Messiah. 

Such  a  fiction  as  this  arose,  no  doubt,  fi*om  deference  Io  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Rabbins,  who  so  clearly  held  to  a  su&ring 
Messiah,  that  their  opinbn  could  not  be  overlodced  or  fairly 
set  aside.  Such  for  example  are  the  foUoviring  views:  "In 
tres  partes  divisae  sunt  omnes  castigatk>nes  et  poenae ;  unam 
sustinuerunt  Davki  et  patriarchae;  alteram,  generatk) 
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terAam,  Rex  MenioMj^  Mechilta  in  Jtlkut  Rubem  H.  ibl.  9(X 
1,2.  So  ui  the  Zohar,  Geoes.  fol.  29.  col.  113, ''  Supremus 
jDler  iilos  qoi  in  hoc  mundo  castigationes  et  dobres  sustiauenint, 
«at  Messias.''  Midrash  Mishle,  fol.  52.  2,  <^  •  . .  a  tribus  ca»- 
tigabODibus  et  poenis  liberamini,  a  die  Gor  et  Magog,  a  dohre 
Mtmat^  (i.  e.  sach  sorrows  as  the  Messiah  would  suflfer,)  et  a 
die  judku  magoL"  Zohar,  Numer.  fol.  69.  col.  274,  ^  Hie 
domindbitur  et  occidet  multos,  et  iptyim  quoque  MetsuanJ*^  UU 
is  die  ^rant  king  of  the  Persians,  of  whom  the  writer  is  speak* 
ing. 

But  enoo^  of  these  aqcient  Jewish  traditicuis.  Whoever 
wants  to  see  overwhelming  proof,  in  regard  to  the  point  of  a 
MtfferiMg  Messiah,  may  read  Scho^tgen's  ample  collection  of 
rabbinic  testimooies,  in  his  "^Meaiasj  Lib.  VI.  cap.  3.  I  add 
oaiy,  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  exhibits  the  most  bdnbitable 
evideoces  that  he  referred  Is.  luj.  to  the  Messiah;  see  the 
Targum,  and  especially  in  chap.  52:  13.  53:  10.  Indeed  the 
wboia  of  the  parqdirase  evidently  refers  chap.  liu.  to  the  Mes- 
Mh,  dtbongh  most  of  the  expressions  that  regard  his  suftrings, 
are  coostnied  away  in  some  good  measure. 

K  then  the  blinded,  darkened,  unbelieving,  worldly-minded 
Jews  expected  a  triumphant  and  splendid  conqueror  and  king 
b  tfaeff  ibsBiah,  it  proves  nothing  more  than  that  such  men 
nay  pervotthe  Scriptures,  and  cherish  expectations  entirely 
diftieut  from  those  wnich  they  are  designed  to  support  Is  not 
Ibis  dooe  every  day,  amid  all  the  light  and  knowledge  difiiised 
aoMng  the  present  generation  of  men  ? 

Obj.  8.  But  the  Jews  did  not  expect  their  Messiah  to  rise 
from  tbe  dead.  Of  course  they  could  not  have  understood  Ps. 
xvL.  as  predicting  such  an  event. 

So  RoseomiiUer.  But  what  is  the  evidence?  We  have  al- 
ready seen.  The  evidence  is  an  obiter  dictum  of  Maimonides, 
aa  the  ek»e  of  the  twdfth  century,  a  mortal  enemy  to  the 
Christni  rel^ion,  and  gladly  seizing  on  every  occasion  to  tra- 
4mDt  it  But  why  did  not  this  celebrated  critic  examine  fur- 
ifaer?  In  the  Zohar,  (now  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  rabbinical  writings,)  he  m%ht  have  found  a 
difirent  ofnnion ;  e.  g.  ^^  Morietur  his  Messias,  et  occisus  in 
statu  mortb  ad  temput  permanebit.''  Does  ad  iempus  mean 
an0Oyt7 

So  Bereshith  Rabba  ad  Gen.  44: 8.    <^  Quando  }    Cum  as- 
captivi  ex  iirfemo^  et  Schechina  (Messias)  in  capite 
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aionim,  q.  d.  Mic.  2:  13."  Zobar,  Genes,  fol.  73.  col.  290,  in 
Esai.  60:  22,  **QuklDam  vub  vor  t^nn?  Idem  est,  ac  teu^ 
pore  He  (n) ;  illius,  inquam,  He  (m)  quod  ex  pulvere  resurget'' 
He  (n)  is  the  last  letter  in  njn^ ,  and  stands  among  the  Rab- 
bins for  the  mystical  designation  of  the  Messiah.  Bereshidi 
Rabba  ad  Gen.  xxii.  "  MuTtae  sunt  in  sacra  Scriptura  dies  ter* 
nae ;  quarum  una  est  profecto  resurrectio  Messiae."  So  Fums 
(in  Flagello  Judaeonim,  VT.  79)  quotes  this  passage ;  althoq^ 
it  has  been  ejected  from  the  later  copies  of  the  Bereshith 
Rabba. 

Why  now  should  the  dictum  of  a  Jew  in  the  twelfth  century, 
be  produced  as  evidence  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  creed 
of  the  ancient  Jews  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah, 
while  all  these  testimonies  are  not  even  adverted  to  ?  Had  diey 
been  confined  to  the  rabbinic  treatises,  and  lurking  only  there, 
the  question  would  have  been  very  diflferent.  But  they  lie  be- 
fore the  whole  world,  in  the  laborious,  and  in  many  respects 
excellent,  work  of,  Schoettgen,  ^Horae  Htbraicaej  Vol.  D. 
Truly  there  is  reason  to  complam,  that  impartialiQr  is  more 
limited  than  professions  of  liberality  and  fairness. 

^  Sed ....  manum  de  tabella.'  If  the  Psalm  in  question  is 
to  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Peter  and  Paul,  it  must  be 
done  by  more  strength  and  fairer  combatants  than  have  yet  at- 
tempted to  do  it.  That  I  may  not  have  committed  errors  my- 
self, in  such  a  protracted  mvestigation,  I  do  not  even  pretend. 
If  so,  let  them  be  exnosed ;  truth  will  be  a  gamer  by  it ;  and  I 
shall  surely  rejoice.  I  only  ofier  my  humble  contribution  to  illiM- 
trate  and  to  vindicate  a  much  abused,  and  (as  I  bdieve)a 
much  mbunderstood  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  to  wfakh  every 
Christian  oud)t  to  attach  a  high  mterest,  who  acknowledges  die 
authority  of  Jesus  and  of  his  apostles.  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
my  aim,  and  my  ccmtribution  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Christian  publk;,  I  may,  if  Providenee 
permit,  resume  at  a  future  perkxl  the  subject  of  the  predictioos 
respecting  the  Messiah,  and  endeavour  to  exphim  other  portioos 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  relation  to  this  deeply  ' 
estiog  subject. 
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OF  THE  SCRIPTUKES. 

%  Aa^ai/tm  Balm,  Plroleisor  of  Theology  In  the  UiUTeraity  of  Loipaio.    Tranaktod  TroM 
tiM  Gorman  bj  tho  Editor.* 

Intkoductort  Notices. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hahn  of  the 
Unhnefskj  of  Leipsic,  will  be  mteresting  to  the  lovers  of  biblical 
jitenlure,  as  givms  a  clear  and  practical  view  of  the  proper  me- 
thod m  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  mterpreted ;  and  as 
pobuog  out  the  reasons,  why  other  modes  prevalent  in  some 
CQuotries,  are  not  to  be  adopted.  With  many  readers  also,  the 
article  will  have  an  interest  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  so  ful- 
^  devdopes  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  regarded 
and  treated  by  the  rationalists  of  Germany. 

Profisssor  Hahn  was  bom  in  Thuringia  in  1792,  and  is  now 
therefore  in  the  vigour  of  life.  In  1819  he  became  professor 
eKtraordmaiy  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg  :  and  was  after- 
wards ordinary  professor  in  the  same  institution,  and  superin- 
teodeot  of  the  courches  in  and  around  that  city.  Of  course,  he 
xuaA  bare  been  a  stated  preacher  In  one  of  them.  In  1826  he 
was  called  to  Leipsic,  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  m  that 
univeisity,  where  he  has  ever  since  delivered  lectures  on  syste- 
maiie  theology  and  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
niB  occasionally  preaches.  While  at  Konigsberg,  he  had  ac- 
yved  a  high  character  as  a  man  of  learning  and  an  oriental 
icfaoiary  particularly  by  several  publications  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sfriac  hoguage  and  literature ;  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
oorer  die  noetrical  principles.  An  occurrence  which  very  un- 
expectedly took  place  not  long  after  his  removal  to  Leipsic,  gave 
a  new  torn  to  his  effi>rts,  and  called  him  forth  as  a  promment 
cban^pionof  tbecauseof  revelation  and  of  evangelical  princi- 
plei. 

In  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  German  universities,  a  professor 
wfaeo  he  enters  upon  his  o£5ce,  is  immediately  eligible  to  all  the 
doties  and  privileges  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  being  decana" 
hits,  or  dean  of  the  faculty  to  which  he  belongs.     In  order  to 

'FfomtlM  llkeologiMcU  SiMdUtiundKriHkeHj  for  April  }B3». 
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enjoy  this  privilege  in  the  theological  faculty,  he  must  first  hold 
a  public  disputation  in  Latin  pro  loco  in  ordine  tkeologorwM 
oltm  obiintndo.  For  this  purpose  he  usually  prepares  a  print- 
ed dissertation, — to  which  sometimes  theses  are  appended, — 
which  he  undertakes  to  defend  at  a  stated  time  in  public.  In 
ordinary  cases  there  are  generally  three  opponents,  selected  by 
the  disputant  himself;  in  a  case  like  the  present  the  whole  iac- 
uhy  to  which  he  belongs  seem  to  be  ea?  officio  opponents,  and 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  thek*  new 
associate.  After  the  stated  opponents  have  finished,  the  lists 
are  thrown  open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter. 

For  the  subject  of  his  disputation.  Professor  Hahn  had  pre- 
pared a  dissertation  entitled  ^  Commeniatio  hist.  iheoL  de  ration- 
alismiy  qui  diciiur,  vera  indole  ;  the  object  of  whfch  was  to  shew 
the  identity  of  modern  rationalism  with  the  eariier  naturalism. 
He  gives  the  following,  as  the  results  of  an  accurate  historical 
examinatbn :  That  the  term  naturalism  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  had  become  general ;  it  was  ap- 
plied to  those  who  admitted  no  other  reKgious  knowledge  than 
such  as  is  natural,  which  every  man  can  acquire  for  himself  with 
his  own  powers.  As  to  the  difi^erent  forms  of  naturalism,  the- 
ologians distinguished  three ;  the  refined,  which  they  also  cafled 
Pelagianisro,  which  holds  the  heart  of  man  to  be  in  itself  purer 
than  it  really  is,  and  therefore  also  his  religious  knowledge  to 
be  clearer ;  the  low  naturalism,  which  directly  denies  a  s|^cial 
revelation  ;  and  the  lowest  of  all,  which  holds  the  worM  itsJrff  to 
be  God,  The  term  rationalism  was  already  used  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  those  who  declared  reason 
to  be  the  only  source  and  standard  of  faith.  It  seems  first  to 
have  been  employed  by  Amos  Comenius  hi  1661 ;  and  was 
never  used  in  a  good  sense.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
customary  to  give  the  name  of  rationalists  to  those  who  bad  for- 
merly been  called  low  naturalists.  From  these  facts  the  dissef 
tation  derives  the  foUowing  conclusk>ns:  1.  That  ratranalisni | 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  hostile  to  Christianity.  2.  That  the 
name  is  not  modem  ;  but  tvas  given  to  those  who  were  befortt 
called  naturalists.  3.  That  this  unholy  name,  as  well  as  thf 
thing  itself,  was  introduced  into  Germany  from  England,  France^ 
Italv,  and  Holland*  j 

Although  the  contents  of  this  pampUet  were  merely  historical« 
they  afforded  matter  enough  to  excite  the  oppositk>n  of  th4 
friends  of  rationalbm.    So  long  as  the  dispute  was  confined  ta 
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die  memben  of  the  theological  &cult}r,  who  are  mostly  orthodox, 
tboagjik  not  evangelical  meo,  it  was  conducted  with  dignity  and 
cainiQess.  But  so  soon  as  the  lists  were  thrown  open^  an  eager 
and  zealous  champion  of  rationalism  pressed  forward  to  the  coch 
test,  in  the  person  of  Professor  Krug,  a  rnemb^  of  the  faculQr 
of  letters,  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy ;  who  has  written  more 
or  kss  on  almost  all  subjects,  and  therefore  been  often  slighting- 
iy  called  the  Abbe  de  rradt  of  Grennany .  With  him  the  bounds 
of  dignity  and  decorum  were  soon  overleaped ;  and  the  dilute 
degmrated  on  his  part  into  a  conflict,  in  which  nekher  the 
'^mtfimely  jest"  nor  the  ^^  fearfully  bitter  earnest"  were  wanting, 
to  attest  die  unhallowed  zeal  of  the  defender  of  rationalism. 

lie  excitement  produced  by  this  occurrence  was  not  con- 
Jned  to  LeipMC,  but  spread  throughout  Germany,  and  gave  rise, 
as  Bsoai,  to  a  host  of  pamphlets.  Among  others,  Krug  publish- 
ed also  a  further  exposition  of  his  views ;  and  Hahn  wrote  a 
pamphlet  addressed  ^^  To  the  Evangelical  Church,  especially  in 
Saxony  and  Prussia."  His  object  in  this  work  was  to  shew, 
Aat  rationalism  stands  in  such  direct  opposition  to  biblical  Chris- 
tianity, dutt  die  friends  of  this  anti-biblical  doctrme  can  have  no 
dnm  to  be  members  of  the  evangelical  church ;  and  he  there- 
fare  repeatedly  calls  upon  the  rationalists  at  length  to  come  for- 
ward openly,  do  homage  to  the  truth,  and  separate  themselves 
fiom  tbe  Chri^an  church.*  This  little  vrork  displays  die  de- 
Toted  character  of  Hahn's  pienr  m  a*  very  striking  manner,  and 
pradnced  a  powerful  eSkct  on  tne  minds  of  the  friends  of  evan- 
pSal  religion  throughout  Germany.  Indeed,  many  of  us  may 
yet  five  to  see  the  day,  when  the  effects  of  it  shall  become  vis- 
MB)  in  an  open  and  general  purification  of  the  German  churches. 

I  have  dwek  at  mate  length  on  the  subject  of  the  Leip- 
«  di8pmation,f  because  it  will  hereafter  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  revival  of  true  religion  in  Grermany ; 
^because  also  it  serves  to  explain  several  aUusions  in  die  fol- 

*  It  thoold  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reform- 
ed cfavches,  members  are  admitted  by  coniinnation,  and  not  by 
profeaaoD ;  and  it  b  very  rare  to  meet  a  person  who  has  not  been 

^firmed. 

.  t  For  t  review  of  this  dispute  and  of  the  writings  occasioned  by 
<,iee  an  article  by  Prof.  Tholuck  in  the  ""EvangeUsche  Kirchen- 
««<io^  for  July  and  August  1827. 
15 
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bwiQg  articfe.  Since  that  time,  Habo  has  published  a  Maiuial 
of  Sjstematic  Theology,^  and  is  now  engaged  in  superintending  a 
beautvTul  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  from  the  press  of  Taucb- 
BiCt  for  which  be  furnishes  a  revision  of  the  text. 

Emanuel  Kaitf,  the  extraordinary  man  whose  labours  have 
caused  an  entire  revolution  in  the  philosophical  systems  and 

riubtbns  of  Grermany,  and  whose  name  occurs  so  often  io 
following  pages,  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  and  bom  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  ift  1724.    In  1740  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  thed- 

2ry,  wbJch  he  abandoned  for  classical  ana  polite  literature  3  and 
ter  spending  several  years  as  a  tutor  in  private  families,  he  be* 
came  m  1755  a  private  teacher  m  the  university  of  his  native 
place.  In  this  station  he  remained  fifteen  years  without  salary, 
receiving  only  fees  from  his  hearers,  until  1770,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  m  the  same 
universi^.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  acthre  until  1794,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  composed  and  published  most  of  his  pfailoscH 
phical  woFKs.  The  decays  of  age  compelled  him  afterwards  to 
retire  fit>m  his  more  active  duties ;  and  he  died  in  1804,  at  the 
age  of  80  years,  havii^  never  in  his  life  been  out  of  Konigsberg 
tether  tbaa  to  Pillau,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-three  En^ish 
miles. 

His  person  and  character  are  thus  described  by  Reicbart 
(Urania,  Taschenbuch  fiir  1812).  ^'  Kant  was  both  in  body 
and  soul  a  perfecdy  dry  man.  Leaner  and  thinner  than  his  di- 
minutive body,  had  peibaps  none  ever  existed ;  colder  and 
more  shut  up  in  himself,  a  sage  had  never  lived.  A  high  and 
serene  forehead,  fine  nose,  and  clear  sparkling  eyes,  w^e  veiy 
advantageous  features  m  his  countenance.  But  the  lower  put 
of  the  iace,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
gross  sensuality ;  which  manifested  itself  in  him  immoderateljri 
especially  in  eatkig  and  drinking. — He  loved  a  good  table  u 
cheerful  society ;  and  was  himself  a  pleasing  compank>n,  who 
knew  how  to  put  every  company  in  the  best  humour  by  his  gen- 
ume  wit,  exhibited  in  the  happiest  retorts  and  remarks,  and 
through  his  vast  reading  and  exhaustless  store  of  entertaining 
anecdotes,  which  be  related  in  the  driest  possible  manner,  widi- 
out  himself  ever  joining  in  the  laugh.  Kant's  society  was  so 
much  the  more  welcome  in  the  best  houses  and  most  respecta- 
ble families,  because,  through  hb  perfect  int^ity  and  that  geiiube 

*  ^Lehrbuch  des  christlichen  Glaabeiis,  Leips.  1838. 
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^gHlj  winch  became  him,  not  onhr  a9  the  most  bteBectotl  maa 
of  the  citjr,  but  also  as  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  human 
nee,  he  knew  how  to  secure  every  where  to  himself  the  most 
entire  respect  and  esteem.  In  his  external  appearance  be  waa 
BOt  only  always  neat,  but  el^ant  Kant  was  abo  the  better  suit- 
ad  bodi  for  brge  and  small  parties,  in  that  he  was  fond  of  cards, 
and  rardy  passed  an  evening  without  a  party  at  ombre.  He  re* 
garded  thb  as  the  only  entirely  sure  means  of  rdievior  and  nui- 
eUDg  hia  bead,  after  severe  thinking.  The  fine  arts  he  neitner 
pnMised,  nor  particularly  admired.  It  seemed  rather  as  if  be 
was  aA  cleep  mtellect ;  along  with  which,  it  is  rare  to  find  ao 
boundlesB  a  memory  as  Kant  possessed.  His  lectures  were,  on 
thb  acooont,  in  the  highest  degree  mteresting  and  instructive. 
ife  reed  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon ;  seldom  in  the  after- 
aeon;  and  left  himself  twenty  minutes  between  the  lectures,  to 
prapare  for  the  fdlowmg  one.  Logic  and  metaphysics  he  com- 
iBody  read  pubficly ;  and  then  alternately  natural  law,  morals, 
tatfarcipoiogy,  phjrsics,  and  physical  geography.  This  last  was 
a  particularly  pleasbg  and  instructive  course  tor  young  people, 
throagfa  his  immeasurable  readmg  in  history,  travels,  biography, 
Rmances,  and  in  every  branch,  which  can  in  any  way  furnish 
maienals  for  enriching  or  illustrating  that  science.  His  memo- 
ry shewed  itself  here  in  its  foil  strength ;  for  aldiough  he  had 
his  papers  before  him,  he  yet  seldom  looked  at  them,  and  often 
repeated  kmg  rows  of  names  and  dates,  entirely  from  recollec- 
tiOB.  His  lectures  also  on  abstract  philosopby,  received  great 
desmeaB  and  perspicuity  from  the  treasure  of  illustrations  and 
enoiples  vriiicli  his  memory  presented  ;  and  his  writings  have 
prabably  so  long  remained  diffieuh  and  obscure  to  many,  mere- 
ly becaitse  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  subjoin  to  them  those 
illustratioos,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  give  in  the  lecture 


This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  view  of  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  Kant.  His  system  lies  in  ruins  in  the  land  which  gave 
it  birth ;  other  systems  have  rolled  onward  over  it,  and  crushed 
it  into  comparative  oblivion.  These  again  have  yielded  in  their 
Com  ;  and  of  those  that  are  now  predominant,  who  shall  say 
lbat  they  are  founded  on  principles  more  consonant  to  truth,  or 
wiB  eodure  longer  than  that  of  Kant ;  who  supposed  that  his 
€fwn  system  was,  like  truth,  indestructible  and  everlasting ;  and 
who  was  bh^hemously  compared,  by  some  of  his  disciples,  to 
Christ?    At  present  there  would  scarcely  be  found  an 
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intelligent  man  in  Germany,  who  would  call  himself  a  foKower 
of  Kant ;  and  the  highest  praise  now  assigned  to  him  as  a  diiok- 
er  is,  that  he  was  scharfiinnigy  aber  nicht  iiefiinnigi  sagacious 
but  not  profound. 

The  principal  works  of  Kant,  in  which  his  system  and  the  va- 
rious applications  of  it  are  developed,  are  die  ^Crkique  ofpvre 
Aeoion,  Riga  1781.  Leips.  1799.  5th  ed.  ^Critique  of pradi' 
eal  Reoionj  Riga  1787.  *>Criti^  ofJudgementj  Berun  1790. 
3d  ed.  1799.  Religion  vnihtn  iKe  bounds  of  Reasonj  Ko- 
nigsb.  1792.  2d  ed.  1794.  etc.  The  English  reader  who  wiA- 
es  to  obtain  a  view  of  Kant's  philosopl^,  may  be  referred  to  tn 
article  by  Sir  James  Macintosn  in  the  mX  volume  of  the  Edm- 
burgb  Review ;  to  the  articles  Kant  and  KanHtm  in  the  several 
Encyclopaedias,  especially  to  that  in  the  forthcoming  Encycb- 

Kdia  Americana ;  and  to  a  biographical  account  of  Kant  by 
of.  Stapfer  of  Paris,  translated  fix)m  the  "  Biographic  univer^ 
selle**  by  Prof.  Hodge,  and  published  in  the  Biblicai  Repertory 
for  July  1828.  The  best  German  works  on  the  biography  and 
philosophy  of  Kant,  are  given  in  the  note  below.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  system  of  Kant  should  have 
been  regarded,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  as  tending  to  establish 
the  cnrthodox  faith.  In  this  respect  the  view  given  by  Prof. 
Stapfer  is  too  favourable.  The  developements  of  the  foflowing 
article  shew,  that  whatever  sentiments  ICant  may  have  intended 
ostensibly  to  convey,  his  heart  at  least  knew  nothing  of  a  reveb- 
tkm.  Tliis  is  confirmed  too  by  the  accounts  of  Hasse,  the  ori- 
entalist, referred  to  in  the  note  below.  About  a  year  before 
Kant's  death,  Hasse  asked  him  what  he  promised  himself  in  re- 
gard to  a  future  life  ?  after  reflecting  he  replied :  ^  Nothing  cer- 
tain.' In  answer  to  a  previous  questbn  of  the  same  kind  be 
said :  *  I  have  no  conception  of  a  future  state.'  See  Hasse,  p. 
28  f.  and  comp.  Borowski,  p.  195—202,  who  b  also  positive  as 
to  his  repugnance  to  admit  the  supernatural  origm  of  Chro- 
tianity. 

*  Hasse,  Letzte  Aeusserungen  Kants,  von  einem  seiner  Tiscb- 
genossen,  Konigsb.  1604. — Borowski,  Darstellung  des  Lebens  and 
Characters  Kants,  ib.  1805. — Wasianski,  1mm.  Kant  in  seinem 
letzten  Lebensjabre,  ib.  1805. — Jachmann,  Irom.  Kant,  geschil- 
dert  in  Briefen^  etc.  ib.  1805. — Kiesewetter,  Darstellung  d^  wieh- 
tigsten  Wahrheiten  der  kritiscben  PhikMophie,  ^.  Anfl.  von  FVU- 
ner,  Berlin  1824. 
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Tbeoame  of  John  Frederick  Robr  occurs  abo  b  tbe  fidlow- 
iog  jngoi*  He  was  bom  in  1777,  studied  theology  at  tbe  uni- 
versitf  of  Leip^  was  tbeo  settled  as  a' pastor  near  Zeitz,  and 
since  1820  occupies  tbe  former  station  ot  tbe  celebrated  Her- 
der, as  raneral  superintendant  and  first  court-preacher  at  Wet- 
mar.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  intolerant 
leaders  of  tbe  rationalists.  His  <  Letters  on  Rationalism'  w^re 
pobbsfaed  m  1813;  and  for  many  years  be  has  conducted  a 
^  Preacher's  JoumaV  which  is  of  course  tbe  organ  of  his  ration- 
alist^views.  He  has  also  published  a  small  popular  ''Geography 
of  Paiestine,  which  is  necessarily  superficial.  Ed. 

Hahk  on  Interpretation. 

Tbe  assertion  has  often  been  made  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  especiaUy  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  that  the  modem 
ratiooalisin,  which  may  be  referred  to  Emanuel  Kant  as  its  foun- 
der, has  a  character  entirely  difllerent  from  the  earlier  rationalism. 
It  Ins  been  asserted  to  be  decidedly  evangelical,  or  at  least  far 
more  evangelical  than  the  older  system,  which  is  also  called  na- 
toralisai,  inasmuch  as  it  declares  the  belief  in  a  divine  revela- 
tioo  to  be  an  illusion,  and  rejects  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  it 
esteems  them  merely  as  human  productbns.  Kant  himself  also 
wufaed  to  establish  this  distinction  between  rationalism  and  natur- 
afism.*    But  history  afibrds  no  ground  for  such  a  separation  of 

*  In  hifl  treatiae  entitled  RtUgwH  innerhalb  tkr  €fremsen  dtr 
Mtfsm  Vermmft,  2nd  ed.  Konigsb.  1794  p.  230  ff.  "  That 
(leligioa)  in  which  I  moat  know  that  any  thing  is  a  divine  com- 
Biand,  in  order  to  acknowledge  it  as  my  duty,  is  a  reveaied  religion 
(or  one  which  needs  a  revelation).  On  the  contrary,  that  in  which 
I  most  first  know  that  any  thing  is  my  duty,  before  I  can  ac* 
knowledge  it  a  divine  command,  is  natural  religion.  He  who 
bolda  01^  natnral  religion  to  be  morally  necessary,  i.  e.  to  be  du- 
ty,  may  be  also  called  a  ratianaUti,  If  he  denies  the  reality  of 
all  sofematoral  divine  revelation,  he  is  called  a  natvraKst.  If 
BOW  he  admits  the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  but  aserts,  that  to 
)>e  aoqoainted  with  it  and  to  adopt  it  as  real,  is  not  necessary  to 
idifkHif  he  may  be  called  a  pure  ratiamaUst  If,  however,  he 
hoUa  a  belief  in  a  revelation  to  be  necessary  to  religion  in  general, 
he  naj  be  termed  a  pure  sMpematuraUst.  The  rationdist^  by 
virtoe  of  his  very  name,  must  of  course  confine  himself  within  the 
touts  of  human  knowledge.  Hence,  he  will  never  as  naturalist  de- 
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tbe  two,— as  is  now  conceded  even  by  opposers,  who  req[>ect 
ber  frequent  testimonies  for  near  two  hundred  years, — and  just 
as  little  would  there  seem  to  be  room  for  such  a  distinction,  if 
we  regard  tbe  declarations  of  the  founder  of  modem  rationalism 
himself. 

In  Pt.  m.  Sect.  5  of  his  work  entided  "  Religion  within  tbe 
bounds  of  Reason/'  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  show  "  that  the 
constitution  of  every  church  always  arises  out  of  some  historical 
(revealed)  system  of  belief,  which  may  be  called  the  ecclesias- 
tical faith;  and  that  this  is  best  founded  upon  sacred  records  ;" 
he  goes  on  among  other  things  to  say  :*  "  Since  then  it  is  nol 
now  to  be  avoided,  that  an  authoritative  ecclesiastical  faith 
should  thus  be  connected  with  a  pure  religious  belief,  as  the  ve- 
hicle and  means  of  publicly  uniting  men  tor  the  advancement  of 
tbe  latter;  it  must  also  be  conceded,  that  the  permanent  support 
of  this  ecclesiastical  faith,  the  gradual  and  general  spread  oi  it, 
and  even  the  proper  respect  for  tbe  revelation  incorporated  in  it, 
can  hardly  be  sufficiendy  provided  for  by  tradition,  but  only  by 
written  documents ;  and  these  again  must,  as  a  revelation,  be  an 
^ect  of  reverence  both  to  contemporaries  and  to  posterity. 
This  is  necessary  for  mankind,  in  order  that  they  may  have  some 
certainty  in  regard  to  their  religious  duties.  A  holy  book  ac- 
quires for  itself  the  highest  respect  with  those — and  with  such 
indeed  most  of  all — ^who  cannot  read  it,  or  at  least  cannot  gain 
from  it  any  connected  idea  of  religion  (!) ;  and  no  reasoning 

Qy,  nor  call  in  question,  either  the  intrinsic  possibUity  of  reTela- 
tion  in  general,  nor  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  as  a  divine  means 
for  the  introduction  of  true  religion  ;  for  on  such  points  no  one 
can  decide  any  thing  by  reason.  Consequently,  the  question  in 
dispute  can  only  be  as  to  the  mutual  claims  of  the  pure  rationalist 
and  the  supernaturalist ;  or,  it  can  concern  only  that,  which  the 
one  looks  upon  as  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  only  true  reli- 
gion, while  the  other  regards  it  as  only  accidental."  That  Kant 
himself  donbted  the  reality  of  any  actual  revelation,  and  held  that 
of  tbe  Bible  to  be  only  professed  and  imaginary,  (poetic  fic- 
tion, Dichtung,)  is  whdly  undeniable  from  many  declarati^ms, 
some  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel.  See  e.  g.  p.  150  fil 
160  ff.  of  the  work  above  cited. 

*  This  and  the  other  passages  are  here  quoted  in  eztenso,  part- 
ly in  order  to  refer  to  them  afterwards,  and  partly  for  tbe  ^e  of 
avoiding  the  reproach  of  misconception. 
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can  eAct  any  dung  agtinst  the  decisive  reply,  idnch  vaQqufahes 
aO  oijecdon,  L  is  thus  wriUeh.^ 

bk  the  next  section,  where  a  pure  religious  belief  (i.  e.  natu- 
nl  rei%ion)  is  said  to  be  Ma  highest  interpreter  of  the  ecdesias* 
tieai  fidtk  (i.  e«  of  revelation),  we  read  :*  ^In  order  now  to 
ebfmeet  with  such  an  empirical  faith,  which,  as  it  would  seem, 
accident  has  played  into  our  hands  ( ! ),  the  basis  of  a  moral 
belief,  (either  as  object,  or  as  auxiliary,)  it  is  necessary  that  the 
leveiation  which  has  thus  come  into  our  hands,  should  receive 
a  particular  interpretation,  i.  e.  be  explained  throughout  in  u 
sensSj  which  shatt  coincide  mth  the  general  practical  rules  of  a 
reunion  of  pure  reason.  For  that  which  is  theoretical  m  the 
ect&siasticai  &ith,  cannot  interest  us  in  a  moral  view,  unless  it 
influence  to  the  fulfilment  of  ail  human  duties,  as  being  divme 
commands ;  which  indeed  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  all 
ie^;ion.  'Hiis  mode  of  inteqnretation  may  often  appear,  even 
to  ourselves,  to  be  forced  as  it  regards  the  mere  text ;  often  it 
may  really  be  so ;  but  still,  if  the  text  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear  Tt,f  this  interpretation  must  be  preferred  to  such  a  literal 
one,  as  either  contains  in  itself  nothing  favourable  to  morality, 
or  even  goes  so  far  as  to  operate  against  it. — ^It  will  also  be 
ibund,  that  die  same  course  has  been  adopted  m  regard  to  all 
ancient  and  noodem  forms  of  belief,  whicn  have  been  m  part 
cotts^;ned  to  sacred  books ;  and  that  judicious  and  reflecting 
teachers  have  interpreted  these  books,  untfl  they  brought  them 
by  degrees  to  coincide,  as  to  their  essential  contents,  with  the 
prociples  of  a  moral  belief.  The  moral  philoscq^hers  among 
the  Crreeks,  and  afterwards  among  the  Romans,  did  ibe  same 
thing  with  their  fabulous  systems  of  mythology.  They  at  last 
(bond  out  a  mode  of  explaining  the  grossest  polydieism,  as 
bdng  the  mere  symbolical  representation  of  the  attributes  of 
die  one  divine  Being ;  and  of  imparting  a  mystical  sense  to 
many  a  profligate  action,  and  even  to  the  wild  but  beautiful 
dreuEtt  of  their  poets ;  and  thus  they  converted,  b  a  measure,  a 
masB  of  popular  superstition— which  it  would  have  been  unwise 
to  hate  subverted,  because  it  might  have  been  succeeded  by  an 

•  P.  157—160. 

t  How  many  such  interpretations,  however,  will  the  text  not 
bear,  if  they  are  not  supported  by  usage,  by  the  connexion,  and 
liy  history? 
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athebm,  still  more  daDgerous  to  the  state-— into  a  system  of 
moral  precepts,  intelligible  and  profitable  to  all  men.  Tbe 
later  Judaism,  and  even  Christianity,  is  made  up  of  similar 
interpretations,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  forced ;  but  in 
both,  this  is  done  for  purposes  unquestionably  good  and  essen- 
tial to  all  mankind.  The  Mahometans  (as  Reland  shews) 
know  bow  to  give  to  the  description  of  their  sensual  paradise  a 
spiritual  sense ;  and  the  same  is  done  by  the  Hindus  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  their  Vedas ;  at  least  for  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  people." 

By  way  of  justification  he  adds  :*  "  Nor  can  this  mode 
of  mterpretatbn  be  charged  with  any  want  of  honesty  or  good 
faith  ;  provided  we  do  not  assert,  that  the  sense  which  we 
thus  give  to  the  symbols  of  popular  belief,  or  to  the  sacred  books, 
is  precisely  that  which  they  were  originally  intended  to  con- 
vey; but  leave  this  undetermined^  and  assume  only  the  possi- 
bOi^  of  understanding  the  authors  of  them  in  this  manner.'' — 
Thb  possibiliQr  is  afibrded  us  in  the  gemu  of  true  reason^  or 
the  doctrines  coincident  with  reason,  which  are  found  in  all 
sacred  records,  and  especially  in  our  own.  '^  That  this  can  be 
done,''  says  the  founder  of  modem  rationalism,!  ^^  without  ever 
offending  too  much  the  literal  sense  of  popular  belief,  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  long  before  the  existence  of  this 
latter,  the  tendency  to  a  moral  religion  lay  hid  in  the  reason  of 
man ;  of  which  tendency,  however,  the  Jirst  mde  mantfe$(ar 
iioni  had  reference  only  to  external  religious  observances;  and, 
for  the  furtherance  of  diese,  gave  occasion  also  to  tho$e  pro- 
fused  revelations  ;  so  that  in  this  way,  they  imparted  even  to 
these  fictitious  productions  (Dichtungen),  although  unbtentioii- 
ally  ( ! ),  something  of  the  character  of  their  own  spiritual  ori- 
gin." 

The  part  which  Kant  thus  assigned  to  theologians,  as  interpre- 
ters, by  thb  proposal  of  an  arbitrary  interpretation  in  any  sense 
which  they  might  choose,  under  the  pretence  of  interpreting 
according  to  pure  reason,  was  certainly  very  difficult  and 
hazardous ;  notwithstanding  his  assurance,  that  in  undertaking 
it  they  need  not  fear  to  bring  upon  themselves  any  well  ground- 
ed reproach  of  dishonesty.  Nevertheless,  Kant  expressed  also 
the  hope,  that  this  forced  moral  exegesis  would  no  longer  be 
necessary,  when  once  the  pure  religion  of  reason  should  have 

•  p.  161.  t  P.  160  £ 
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become  generany  difiused,  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
wbicii  at  least  the  principle  is  given  us  in  Christianity,*  should 
bare  come  to  us  in  a  fuller  sense.  ^^  It  is  a  necessary  conse- 
qaence,^  he  says,f  ^  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  tendencies 
of  our  nature,-r-which  last  are  tne  foundation  as  well  as  the 
interpreter  of  all  religion, — that  religion  should  at  last  be  gradu- 
ally freed  from  all  empirical  motives,  from  all  ordinances  which 
rest  merely  upon  history  for  their  support,  and  which,  by  means 
of  an  ecclesiastical  faith,  unite  men  for  the  time  for  the  promo- 
tJOD  of  good  ;  and  that  thus  the  religion  of  pure  reason  should 
come  at  last  to  rule  over  all,  that  so  God  tnav  be  all  in  all. — 
Tbe  eayelopes  in  which  the  embryo  is  first  formed  into  man, 
must  be  thrown  off,  when  he  is  now  about  to  enter  upon  the 
%bt  of  day.  The  leading-strings  of  holy  tradition,  with  their 
appendages  of  statutes  and  observances,  which  did  good  service 
•11  their  time,  become  by  degrees  no  longer  indispensable ;  yea, 
they  become  at  length  shackles,  when  the  infant  grows  up  into 
yomh.  So  long  as  he  (mankind)  was  a  childf  he  was  tnse  as  a 
dSd;  and  was  able  to  connect  with  ordinances,  which  were 
laid  upon  him  without  his  knowledge  or  assent,  a  degree  of 
learning  and  even  of  philosophy,  that  was  useful  to  the  church ; 
hu  now  thai  he  is  a  man,  he  puis  away  childish  things.  The 
d^rading  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy  ceases,  and  equal- 
ity ^rings  up  out  of  true  liberty.  Yet  all  this  takes  place  with- 
out anarchy ;  for  every  one  yields  obedience  to  the  (not  pre- 
scribed) law  whidi  he  imposes  on  himself;  a  law^  which  he  must 
nevertheless  regard  as  a  revelation  to  him,  through  his  reason, 
of  the  win  of  tihe  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  in  this  way  unites, 
in  an  invisible  manner,  all  those  under  a  common  government 
'oto  one  community,  which  before  was  but  raeagerly  represent- 
ed and  introduced  by  the  visible  church." 

Kant  coold  hardly  have  expressed  more  clearly  the  fact,  that 
Id  himself  all  that  is  called  revelation  was  so  only  in  name ; 
flomedung  um-eal  and  imaginary,  the  result  of  fortunate  accident ; 
and  diat  be  considered  human  reason  as  the  exclusive  source 
cf  aB  religion,  just  as  much  as  the  most  decided  rationalists  ot 
an  earlier  age.  It  follows  naturally,  that  to  him  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  holy  in  no  other  sense  than  were  the  Koran  and 
tbe  sacred  books  oi  other  oriental  nations ;  and  that  he  could 
assign  to  the  Scriptures  a  rank  above  these,  only  so  far  as  the 
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former  coincide  more  with  the  supposed  precepts  of  a  pate 
moral  religion,  than  the  latter.*  He  censured  in  former  nattir 
ralists  (few  of  whom  however  are  more  afl^ted  by  this  Wr- 

gx>ach  than  himself)  only  the  injudicious  rejection  of  the  Holjr 
criptures,  the  ofiensive  public  opposition  to  a  belief  founded 
on  revelation,    and  the  unseasonahle  subversion  of  the  whole- 
some institutions  of  the  church.    In  so  far  as  they  exposed 
themselves  to  these  charges,  he  would  distinguish  them,  as  nat- 
uralists, from  the  rationalists ;  who  indeed  hold  essentkdly  dtf 
same  views,  but  seek  to  promote  the  higher  developement  of 
man,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  natural  religion,  through  a 
skilful  use  of  sacred  precepts,  narratives,  and  institutes,  whidi 
have  come  down  through  a  course  of  venerated  tradition. 
.    The  currency  which  these  views  and  proposals  obtained,  is 
well  known ;  although  many  even  among  the  thedogians  were 
not  inclined  to  adopt  Kant's  moderation,  nor  his  disticctkKi  be- 
tween  naturalism  and  rationalism ;  which  indeed  related  merely 
to  the  form.     Dr  Rohr  in  particular,  in  his  ^'  Letters  on  Ratioor 
alisra,"  rejected  this  distraction  as  arbitrary  and  groundless; 
and  declared  plainly,  that  as  the  advocate  of  ratbnalism,  he 
acknowledged  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  his  friends  and  fol* 
lowers  as  Ws  own  predecessors.f    In  accordance  with  this,  he 
ako  says  : J  "  With  the  rationalist  it  is  reason  alone  that  decides 
m  matters  of  faith,  and  in  the  adoption  of  religious  doctrines* 
—The  Scriptubes  are  to  him  nothing  more  than  ant 
OTHER  HUMAN  BOOK.     He  aUows  their  authority,  only  where 
they  coincide  with  his  own  convictions ;  and  that  not  as  the  d^ 
termining  ground  of  those  convictbns,  for  these  he  regards  as 
true  on  their  own  grounds  of  reason  ;  but  simply  as  an  Utustra' 
tion^  that  others  also,  wise  men  of  former  times,  have  thought 
and  believed  in  the  same  manner.— The  rationalist  considers 
the  assumptk>n  of  a  direct  and  supernatural  revelation  as  inad- 
missible AND  GROUNDLESS. — He  sccs  iu  the  Scriptures  noth- 
ing more  than  a  human  book,  in  which  noble  and  wise  men  of 
former  times  have  laid  up,  entirely  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
results  of  their  reflection  and  investigation  upon  the  truths  of 
religion." 

These  and  other  views,  more  or  less  kindred  to  those  of 
Kant,  which  occasioned  an  essential  change  b  the  modes  of  re- 

•  Comp.  p.  153f. 
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igioitf  dMskiiig  aod  in  tbeological  parsuits,  natuitdlj  exercised 
akosn  infloeoce  upoo  ex^esis;  and  indeed  an  influence  of 
dMeiCBt  kinds*  With  some  of  our  theologians,  through  a  want 
of  die  requisite  interest  in  the  doctrinal  precepts  of  die  Bible, 
Ae  imterprelafion  of  the  Scriptures  assumed  a  character  almost 
faBtMf  historical  and  archaeological ;  with  others,  it  became  al- 
togeiher  grammatical ;  others  still,  who  were  swayed  by  a  philo- 
scfhio-dogmatical  interest,  allowed  themselves  an  incredible  arbi- 
trariness, in  order  to  explain  away  unpleasant  doctrines  out  of 
the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  exegesis  became  less 
eoDflCrained ;  because  a  hofy*  awe,  which  had  circumscribed  former 
iilefpreieTS  and  critics  more  than  was  necessary,  no  longer  hin- 
dered tbem  from  departing  from  the  received  interpretations  of 
paitieular  passages,  or  from  adopting  difierent  views  in  respect 
to  wMe  books. 

Biit  for  some  time  past,  the  natural  and  necessary  eflects  and 
ooBseqoences  of  rationalism,  as  long  ago  foreseen  by  evangelical 
tfaedogians,  have  manifested  themselves  in  such  a  way,  that 
mffiiy,  even  of  the  most  decided  friends  of  that  system,  have 
BfovBd  more  or  less  unfaithful  to  its  fundamental  maxim,  that 
mman  reason  is  ike  first  and  last  principle  of  all  true  religion  ; 
and  have  again  recognized  the  principle  of  the  evangelical 
cbnreh,  viz.  1)  That  Christianity  is  really  derived  from  an  ex- 
tfaordiuaty  divine  revelation  ;  and  2)  That  this  revelation,  pre- 
sented to  us  in  authentic  sacred  records,  is  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge  respecting  our  religion ;  and  is  such,  by  means  of 
free  nvestigatKHi  and  interpretation.* 

•  Even  Dr  Rohr  has  several  times  recently,  at  least  in  words, 
declared  again  ibr  the  evangelical  principle  ;  and  has  thus  far  giv- 
en up  his  Ibrmer  opinions.  £.  g.  in  a  Gegenerktanrng  in  the 
il%.  JT.  Z^tustg  No.  39,  tot  March  8, 1899,  he  requests  M.  Jus- 
toa,  and  all  thoae  wlio  jndge  like  him,  to  observe,  that  *'  Christian 
ratknalisin  (a)  does  not  deny  the  foc^  of  an  txtraordinary  revela* 
Horn  from  Chd  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  bat  only  the  irregulkr,  i.  e. 
nunicakyaa  mode  (bj  iiiq>iriLtioB)  ia  whkh  it  waa  effeeted  ;  that 
(b)  it  does  not,  in  respect  to  finding  and  pursuing  the  way  to  etev* 
sal  Uifls,  refer  man  to  his  own  rezson,  as  the  source  of  the  highest 
ideas  and  truths ;  bat  only  claims  for  him  the  right,  and  imposes 
on  him  the  doty,  of  siding  and  proving  that  which  the  Christian 
revelation  makes  known  on  this  subject,  by  comparison  with  the 
vdigioos  ideas  and  principles  of  human  reason  ;  in  order  that  in 
the  Goncems  of  his  eternal  salvation,  he  may  shew  himself  to  be 
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If  now  it  be  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  t  scieotific,  evangel- 
ical theologian,  to  ascertain  for  himself,  and  to  prove  to  others^ 
that  the  primitive,  and  ^consequently  scriptural  form  of  Christian- 
ity corresponds  to  the  laws  and  to  the  wants  of  the  bumiB 
mind,  and  is  therefore  true  and  a  source  of  good ;  it  is  then, 
consequently,  and  will  ever  remain  his  first  object,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  original  and  simple  form  and  character  of 
Christianity,  unadulterated  by  foreign  additions,  and  not  dis- 
guised by  arbitrary  dterations  and  corruptions.  This  object 
can  only  be  attaineid'by  the  bight  interphktation  of  thb 
AUTHENTIC  RECORDS.  Hcncc  the  qucstion  becomes  so  io^r- 
tant :  Which  of  the  different  modes  of  interpretaticxi  that  are  bA- 
lowed,  and  which  of  the  hermeneutical  theories  that  have  been 
set  up,  is  the  right  one?  Accordingly,  this  question  has  of 
late,  when  so  many  are  returning  to  the  principle  of  the  evao- 
ffelical  church,  been  brought  forward  in  various  quarters;  but 
has  nevertheless,  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect,  been  an- 
swered in  several  different  ways. 

The  writer  of  this  essay  does  not  suppose,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  he  has  deeply  enough  weighed  this  important  questioD 
in  all  its  bearings,  nor  that  he  has  satisfactorily  answered  it  in  its 
full  extent.  He  entreats  the  reader  rather  to  consider  these 
thoughts,  in  which  he  hopes  very  many  will  again  recognize 
their  own,  only  as  a  preliminary  attempt  to  answer  this  question.* 

If  now  we  ask,  among  all  the  modes  of  interpretation  that  have 
been  proposed  and  practised,  which  is  the  ri^t  one  ?  the  gen- 
eral answer  can  surely  be  no  other  than  this :  That  the  right  in- 
terpretation is  that  one,  which  deduces  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  very  sense  which  the  writers  of  mem  intended  to  convey.^ 

neither  blind  nor — credulous." — The  evangelical  church,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  cathplic,  has  always  required  fidem  ezpUci- 
t(wi,  and  not  Jidem  impUcitam  et  coecam.  This  requisition,  there- 
fore, does  not  originate  with  rationalism  ;  but  it  is  as  old  evaagel' 
ical  one,  as  well  as  in  itself  rational. 

*  The  principal  thoughts  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  litera- 
ture that  belongs  here,  may  also  be  found  in  the  author's  Lehr' 
buck  des  ckristl  GUmbens,  §  28.  p.  146-*152. 

f  This  definition  is  expressed  in  the  original  with  a  peculiar  fe- 
licity, which  cannot  be  given  in  English  :  "Dass  di^'enige  Erkld- 
rung  die  richtige  sey,  durch  welche  der  van  ihren  Verfassem  in 
dieheiligen  8dir\fien  gekgten  Sinn  ausgdegt  wird." 
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Bm  die  sem$e  is  die  Aou^  or  the  sum  of  tbe  tbougbtd,  which 
ose  wiO  express  by  hb  words.  To  undeniand  a  writing,  there- 
five,  is  to  connect  with  the  words  of  it,  the  thoughts  which  the 
vrit^  wished  to  designate  by  them  ;  and  to  interpret  a  writing, 
is  to  exhibit,  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  the  thoughts  which  the 
aodior  conoected  with  his  words,  and  blended  to  express  by 
them. 

L    Charaeteristiet  of  a  eorreet  Theory  of  IntarpreiatioD. 

1.  Such  an  interpretation  as  that  above  described,  can  only 
take  place,  when  we  understand  the  language  of  the  writer,  i.  e. 
not  only  the  language  generally  in  which  his  work  is  composed, 
e.  g.  the  Greek,  but  especiaUy  the  dialect  m  which  he  wrote, 
e.  g.  the  Hellenistic ;  and  if  possible  also  the  style  peculiar  to 
him,  e.  g.  that  of  Paul,  John,  etc.  We  must  also  naye  refe- 
rence to  tbe  internal  and  external  circumstances  and  relations,  in 
which  be  was  placed ;  to  his  mental  character  and  education,  as 
known  from  his  history  or  deducible  from  circumstances ;  to  the 
manners  and  customs,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  or  com- 
munity to  which  he  bdonged.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the 
grfanmatie<h-historical  seme.  This  is  what  we  must  look  for,  in 
explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  books ;  and  the 
more  certain  and  perfect  our  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of 
the  particular  idiom,  and  the  more  full  tbe  historical  accounts, 
an  acquaintance  with  wbkh  is  presupposed  by  the  writings 
or  passages  to  be  explained,  so  much  the  more  sure  is  tbe  in- 
terpretation. 

2.  These  general  remarks  serve  to  render  apparent  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  another  hermeneutical  canon,  for  de- 
lerminiDg  tbe  true  sense  in  each  particular  passage,  viz.  the 
canon  which  is  founded  on  the  assumptbn,  that  every  writer  beet 
explaiiu  himtdfj  and  that  no  intelligent  writer  wHfj  as  suchj  be 
inconsistent  with  himself.  This  canon,  in  the  hermeneutics  of 
tbe  New  Testament,  has  often  been  called  the  analogy  of  faith; 
more  correctly,  the  analogy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  the 
relaiioD  of  tbe  various  declaratk>ns  of  the  HcHy  Scriptures  to  one 
another;  accordbg  to  which,  no  real  and  essential  contradiction 
can  have  place  in  them ;  v/bile^  on  the  contrary,  they  illustrate 
and  sopfdy  each  other.  Thus  the  more  obscure  passages  re- 
ceive light  from  those  that  are  clearer  and  generally  intelligible  ; 
tbe  metaphorical  from  those  that  are  literal  and  without  meta- 
fhor.     It  is  also  said :  Scr^tora  Scriptwrae  interpret. 
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3*  Since  the  Ti^ridiigs  of  whose  mterpretation  we  are  here 
speaking,  are  Ao/y  writings,  i.  e.  composed  by  men  of  holy  minds 
and  lives ;  and  since  they  profess  to  contain  a  divine  revelation, 
respecting  truth  and  the  means  of  becoming  truly  eood  and  hap- 
py ;  we  must,  in  order  to  be  or  to  become  capable  of  fully  un- 
derstanding them,  come  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  a  holy  feelings  or  with  a  heart  open  and  longing  for  all  that 
is  good  and  true  and  divine.  Then  will  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  reveal  themselves  to  us.  In  the  con- 
trary case,  or  if  we  are  "ah-eady  prejudiced  against  them,  although 
they  contain  the  word  of  (Jod,  they  will  yet  address  us  in  lan- 
guage to  us  unintelligible  and  without  effect.  Indfeed  it  cannot 
be  otherwise,  even  considered  philologically.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand and  fully  to  enioy  the  poets,  and  consequently  in  order 
to  explain  them,  a  poetical  feeling  is  requisite,  which  shall  be 
capable  of  following  out  the  vast  variety  of  thepoet's  creations, 
and  of  accompanying  the  flights  of  his  fancy.  Whoever  will  un- 
derstand the  works  of  a  profound  philosopher,  must  have  incli- 
nation and  capacity  to  trace  the  course  of  his  ideas,  and  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  his  investigations.  In  like  manner,  there  is 
every  where  reouired  for  the  understanding  of  a  writer  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  qualified  by  preparation.  Just  so  a  holy  feeling  is 
requisite  for  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  truth,  therefore,  our  older  interpreters  re- 
quired, in  an  entirely  correct  sense,  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  explained  in  or  cum  Spiritu  sancto^  and  that  no  one  should 
enter  upon  the  reading  of  them  without  prayer.* 

This  theory  of  interpretation  is  (1)  in  its  principles  applied  to 
all  writings  in  the  world ;  they  must  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  language,  with  the  history  of  their  time,  and 
with  their  internal  connexion  and  spirit ;  and  (2)  this  theory 
alone  affords  a  certainty  of  rightly  understanding  a  work,  be- 
cause it  is  exercised  according  to  certain  rules,  that  are  clear 
and  of  easy  application.  This  holds  true  of  no  other  mode  of 
interpretation. 

•  Even  Origen,  in  his  time,  wrote  to  his  pupil  Gregory,  that  in 
addition  to  ^  other  learned  helps,  prayer  was  the  most  necessary  : 
aya/xoiorcrri;  ydg  xal  ri  nSQl  tov  voiTv  td  V^«a  *iJyi}.  Decla- 
l>ation8  of  later  evangelical  divines,  see  in  the  Lchrbuch  des  ckristl. 
Oiottbens  p.  146  f. 
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IL    Other  Btodet  of  IntarpreUtion. 

Ail  modes  of  bterpretatioo  besides  the  grammatico-bistori- 
cal,  are  either  esiercised  in  a  ^rit  foreign  to  the  Scriptures ;  or 
uodet  the  influence  of  a  nmterial  principle,^  in  like  manner 
more  or  less  foreign  to  them. 

In  the  first  case,  when  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures takes  place  in  a  spirit  foreign  to  them, — a  spirit  tnereCbre 
not  holy,  and  consequently  profane, — the  Scriptures  are  not  ex- 
pkuned  nor  interpreted,  but  travestied;  and  the  result  of  such 
an  bterfuretatioQ  of  the  Gospels  is,  e.  g.  a  life  of  Jesus,  such  as 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  world  by  Vv  Paulus. 

In  the  other  case,  when  the  interpretation  takes  place  under 
the  influence  of  a  material  principle  foreign  to  the  Scriptures^ 
dieir  true  sense  is  distorted  or  corrupted. 

This  material  principle  may  be  of  different  kinds,  viz. 

a)  An  hisiorieal  or  traditional  element ;  e.  g.  some  symbolic 
cal  or  dogmatic  system, — a  circle  of  doctrines,  definite  and  ex* 
ckisive  as  to  both  matter  and  form,  which  are  alone  regarded  as 
the  pure  biblical  doctrines, — consequently  a  traditio  dogmaticOf 
which  now  becomes  a  criterion  for  the  possible  results  of  bter* 
pretatioD,  and  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  hermeneutica.  Or 
this  element  may  be  a  subjective  partial  mode  of  conceiving  thQ 
biblical  doctrines,  which  one  already  brings  with  him  to  the  read- 
ing and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  according  to  which  the 
9eose  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  modified,  abridgeg,  or  enlarged* 
Now  instead  of  this,  if  it  be  an  object  to  obtam  a  pure  and  evanr 
gdical  system  of  doctrines,  corresponding  to  the  principle  of  the 
cburch,  the  opposite  course  ought  to  be  pursuea ;  and  the  sys- 
tem or  the  tradition  purified,  and  its  deficiencies  supplied,  by 
m^ms  of  the  true  original  sense  of  revelation,  to  be  ascertained 
by  free  and  impartial  mterpretation,  in  the  manner  above  pointed 
out. — This  historical^  ecclesiastical^  or  dogmatical  interpretation 
can  also  assume  a  critical  character,  viz.  when  all  that  does 
not  coincide  with  the  regvlajideij  (the  material  principle,)  and 
yet  b  undeniably  contained  in  the  holy  records  by  the  fair  rules 
of  grammatico-bistorical  exegesis,  is  nevertheless,  according  to 
certain  assumed  principles,  set  aside  as  not  essential,  and  is 
tfurown  out  as  being  e.  g.  something  local,  temporary,  symboli- 
cal, or  mythological  ^  as  something,  in  short,  merely  accessory 

*  This  term  is  here  employed  simply  in  opposition  to  spirit, 

Ed. 
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and  external.* — ^The  historico-dogmatical  mterpretation  in  its 
strict  and  narrower  sense,  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  chat 
certain  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  (e,  g.  the  Fathers  at 
Trent,  or  Luther  and  Calvin  with  meir  assistants,  or  the 
authors  of  creeds  and  confessions,  when  they,  as  such,  are 
held  to  be  infallible)  have  already  fully  and  completely  un- 
derstood and  explained  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  now  this  received  mode  of  understanding  and  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  which  must  ever  be  partial,  and  certainly  does  not 
eidiaust  the  subject,  is  employed  to  determine  what  the  Scrip- 
tures in  general  can  mean,  tradiiio  8.  regtda  Jidei  Scripturae  m- 
terpres* — ^The  friends  of  the  historico-critical  interpretation  in 
the  proper  sense,  also,  do  not  admit  all  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contain  according  to  grammatico-historical  exegesis ;  but 
the  Scriptures  serve  to  confirm  to  them  so  much  only  as  they 
please,  i.  e.  so  much  as  can  be  united  with  their  subjective 
concepdons  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  In  general,  these 
interpreters  are  guided  by  some  philosophical  system  or  other, 
according  to  which  they  have  more  or  less  altered  their  regula 
jidtu  Nevertheless,  the  material  principle  by  which  they  are 
directed,  is  at  least  still  made  up  of  biblical  elements ;  although 
a  wide  departure  may  already  have  taken  place,  through  the  in* 
fluence  of  some  system  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

h)  On  the  other  hand,  the  material  principle  thus  brought  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  may  be  also  a  purely  |iAtto- 
sophical  one,  either  subjective  or  objective,  i.  e.  it  maybe  either 
a  philosophical  system  of  one's  own,  or  adopted  from  another  ; 
phUosophia  aacrae  Scripiurae  interpret.  The  character  of  this 
interpretation  is,  as  to  form,  the  same  with  that  above  describ- 
ed ;f  except  that  here  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  made  to  coa- 
form  to  a  received  dogmatical  or  symbolic  system,  but  to  some 
philosophical  scheme  or  to  the  ideas  of  some  thinker, — to  some 
subjective  ratio  or  other, — ^which  schemes  or  ideas  are  by  pre- 
ference held  to  be  the  true  ones,  and  which  therefore  can  alone 

*  SeeBretschneider,^D\e  historisch-dogmatische  Auslegung  des 
N.  T.  Leipz.  1806. — De  Wette  prefers  to  call  it  historico-^Titical^ 
and  declares  himself  a  follower  of  it  in  his  ^Biblische  Theologie, 
$67ff. 

f  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  whether  such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  more  historical  or  philosophical. 
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be  cofltaioed  hi  Scripture,  provided  the  Scripture  contains  tbe 
truth.     This  philosophical,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,   rational 
ioterpretmdon^  which  was  already  practised  in  the  schools  of  the 
SociniaDs  and  Cartesians,*  has  been  often  termed,  since  the 
auddle  of  the  last  century,  the  liberal  interpretation  ;  because  in 
boiBage  to  tbe  philosophy  of  the  time,  it  has  relaxed  so  much 
from  the  strictness  of  the  biblical  doctrines,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
age  demanded. — ^This  so-called  philosophical  exegesis  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes  and  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  change  of  systems  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
1^    Its  most  striking  form  was  that  of  moral  interpretation. 
Tiin  was  recommended  by  Kant,  in  the  passages  quoted  at  the 
b^ioning  of  this  essay,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  hb  ^^Relig- 
ioQ  within  the  bounds  of  Reason."     His  fundamental  idea  was 
tbe  following  :    So  lone  as  mankind  shall  not  be  ripe  enough  to 
receive  the  precepts  of  a  purely  moral  religion,  which  Kant  de- 
duced from  the  mere  postulates  of  practical  reason  ;  so  long  as 
they  cannot  do  without  the  authority  of  a  supposed  divine  re- 
vdatiOD,  and  of  a  church  regarded  as  holy  by  the  multitude ; 
so  long  must  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  church, 
and  the  fects  of  sacred  history,  not  be  contested  as  untrue  and 
onibanded,  not  even  so  far  as  they  are  so  in  reality ;    but  they 
most  be  so  explained  away,  without  reference  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  die  sacred  writers,  or  of  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  church, 
as  to  have  tbe  sense  of  them  coincide,  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  with  the  religion  of  pure  reason. — ^In  this  manner  inter- 
preters deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  not  the  sense  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  but  the  ideas  of  Kant ;  which,  indeed,  they  first 
had  to  put  into,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  connect  in  some 
way  or  other  with  the  biblical  text — to  imply  and  to  apply. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  so-called  philosophical  interpretation. 
Tbty  all  extract  from  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  they  imply  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  those  opinions  or  ideas  which  the  inlerpre- 
vei  akeady  brings  with  him  to  the  work.    Cartesians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Spinoza,  Kant,  Schelling,  Fichte,  Hegel, — or  whatever 
they  are  called,  or  whatever  they  may  be,— all  found  and  find  in 
the' Scriptures  the  sense  of  their  masters ^  but  not  the  sense  of 

*  See  /.  jP.  Buddeus,  Isagoge  ad  Theologiara  universam,  1727. 
p.  1794  vf\,    J.  Joe.  Hambach,  ^'Eriauterungen  ub.  s.  eigenen  In- 
ititiitt  berm,  1738.  p.  3!23  ff.     See  also  the  author's  Commentatio 
^  tbeoL  de  Ratiooalismi  vera  indole,  p.  47  seqq.  56  seqq. 
17 
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Ctiruit  and  bis  aposdes.    Such  interpretitido  can  tbertlbre  not 
properly  he  ctUea  txpUcatutn* 

X)  l^kidred  to  these  modes  of  interpretatioD,  and  ofteo  not  at 
all  diftinguished  from  tbem  id  its  form,  as  well  as  m  its  resohs, 
b  the  alUgorieal  bterpretation.  As  this  mode  of  exegesis  has 
been  aeain  revised  ia  our  day,  and  employed  by  some  ?ery 
le^uncd  and  lotelligeDt  mep,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  here 
some  remarks  oo  the  nature  and  origin  of  it,  and  assign  sooie 
reasons  why  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  practice** 

(1)  As  to  its  nature.  The  allegorical  interprotatkm  ado^ 
as  its  fundamental  principle,  the  idea,  that  certain  words,  besides 
their  natural  (grammatioo-bistorical)  sense,  have  also  anodier 
meaning,  SkXa  ayogtvi^tf^uga^  cSy  Xi'yqv^$,  atifiuhup.  Those 
interpreters  who  have  applied  this  method  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, have  either  assumed,  that  every  passage  beiide$  the  litem 
(grammatico-historical)  sense,  contains  also  a  hidden  (quritual, 
higher,  deeper)  sense,  or  even  several  senses ;  or  they  assumed, 
•—which  however  is  not  essentially  di&rent,— <^  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  indeed  no  other  sense  bendes  the  simple  literal  meio- 
ing,  but  they  have  another  deeper  sense  under  the  literal  one ; 
1.  e.  an  obvious  and  literal  sense  of  the  words,  and  a  deeper 
significancy  of  this  literal  sense,  vnovoutj^ — according  to  Qls- 
hausen.  Both  these  classes  of  allegorical  interpreters,  who 
may  be  again  subdivided  mto  very  many  under-classes  accord- 
mg  to  the  various  HK)di6cations  of  their  opinions,  accord  io  the 
belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  filled  the  sacred  writers,  so 
guided  their  words  or  representatbns,  as  that  these  should  have 
HiPo  or  even  more  senfle8.f 

*  For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see  the  author's  Lehrhuch 
des  ehriitL  Gkmbens,  p.  148  ff. 

t  In  this  respect,  the  allegorical  class  of  interpreters  are  dis- 
tinguished essentially  from  the  philosophical  or  rationalist  class; 
since  the  latter  do  not  inquire  afler  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writers,  but  only  after  what  their  own  system  recognizes  as  valid ; 
and  thus  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  grammatico-historical 
sense,  they  only  seek  to  attach  their  own  opinions  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  These  two  methods,  however,  have  often  been  con- 
founded. And  it  is  true,  that  allegorical  interpreters  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also  aroon^  the  orientals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  expositors,  (who  deduced 
the  double  sense  from  inspiration,)  were  nothing  else  than  plulo- 


(d)  Ai  tD  its  orMi,  the  diegorica]  mttrpretatloii  is  At  off- 

spnag  ai  a  meirtal  dq>arture  from  the  (kith  of  one's  tncestors, 

Slid  a  tbt  oommuoity  lo  which  one  belongs ;  arisiof;  sometiiaes 

'    n  a  reallf  higher  cahivation  of  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  Plato 

[  other  €vreek  philosophers,  and  sometimes  from  wrong  edu- 

i  mod  prejudice ;  but  occasioning  a  difference,  whicn  one 

either  to  conceal,  or  to  excuse  and  render  venerated. 

ts  obvious  in  Regard  to  the  allegorical  interpreters,  both 

among  the  heathen  and  the  Jews.    The  Greek  pbilosofdiers 

CBpiaiDed  their  msrtfaoloeical  and  other  fables,  in  whidi  the  people 

befiefed,  but  to  which  tbejr  themselves  could  at  least  no  looeer 

attach  entire  credit,  allegorically  or  spiritually;  in  order  that 

while  they  thus  retained  tbeii*  own  really  or  supposed  better 

views  aad  opinions,  they  might  avoid  oflfendiog  too  harshly  and 

pobUcIy  the  popular  belief.    Just  so  the  Jewish  phiic^ophers, 

tfaaosophists,  and  Pharisees,  who  had  an  interest  in  finding  and 

pointing  cot  in  the  Scriptures  their  own  opinions,  imaffinations, 

aad  Qtdiiuuices,  which  aecording  to  the  grammatico-bistorical 

■ajrinwrtafinn  were  not  to  be  found  there.    In  others,  of  whom 

vpo  know  that  they  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the  mmple  con- 

i  of  the  Bible,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  allegorical  nor  spiritual 

rpretation  to  be  found. 

nth  some,  moreover,  the  want  of  proper  insight  into  the 

natin^  and  connexion  of  divine  revelation,  compelled  them  to 

take  refiige  in  this  method  of  explanation,  especially  in  disputes 

with  the  adv^^aries  of  revelation;  inasmuch  as  this  method 

senders  it  easy,  particularly  for  adroit,  sagacious,  and  fanciful 

nnids,  onder  the  appearance  of  truth  and  right,  to  remove  from 

die  Ser^»tures  every  thing  ofl&nsive,  as  w6ll  as  to  understand  in 

theai  an  that  one  pleases.     So  especially  the  Alexandrine  Jew 

Pfaik.*    The  very  same  thing  we  find  again  in  the  Christian 

dairefa.  Catholics,  theosopbists,  and  mystics  in  general,  the  scho- 

laatic  orthodox,  secret  rationalists, — in  one  word  all  those  follow 

by  piefereoce  the  anegorical  method,  who  wish  to  find  and 


« 

I 


interpreters.  Hence  also  Kant,  in  justification  of  his 
so 'called  moral  interpretation,  appeals  to  them  as  precedents. 
Sse  Us  work  abore  qoot^,  p.  158.  See  also  abore,  p.  119,  **  It 
win  da>  be  £mnd/'  etc. 

*  Compare  H.  JPtoici,  ^Commentatio  de  priacipus  et  caosia 
otaipisiitjoms  PhiloniaBae  tllegorioae.    Ooett  1806. 
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point  out  in  the  B3de  their  own  e;r^ra-bibliDal  or  cott<ra4>ibIieaI 
opbioQS.  Besides,  among  Christian  interpreters  of  this  species, 
there  is  also  another  and  nobler  motive  for  seeking  allegories  in 
the  Old  Testament  at  least,  viz.  the  opinion  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  already  contained  in  the  Old,  but  under  a  veiL  And 
although  this  idea  is  repelled  by  the  Old  Testament  (e.  g.  Jer. 
31:  31  S.)  as  well  as  by  the  New ;  yet  because  so  much  is  true, 
that  the  former  announced  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter, 
these  interpreters  do  not  scruple  to  employ  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  find  their  owe 
preconceived  notions  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  covenaat* 
(3)  That  the  allegorical  is  not  an  admusibU  method  of  inter- 

Eretation  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  remarks.    It  is, 
owever,  also  to  be  rejected  on  other  grounds. 

*  This  too  favourable  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  doubdess 
the  motive,  which  has  reconciled  the  writer's  learned  and  respect* 
ed  friend  Olshausen  with  the  allegorical  interpretation. — Manj, 
however,  go  still  farther  than  he,  and  suppose  that  the  doctrines, 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Christianity,  e.  g.  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  (if  we  can  only  seize  its  spiritual  sense)  far  more  clear- 
ly and  extensively,  than  even  in  the  New. — But  this  is  essentially 
the  same  thing  that  was  censured  by  Isidorus  of  Pelusium  in 
many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  who,  believing  that  they  must  find 
Christ  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament,  rendered  in  this  way 
the  real  prophecies  concerning  him  suspicious  to  the  heathen  and 
to  heretics ;  only,  that  they  did  not  always  do  this  by  allegorical 
interpretation,  but  often  by  other  arbitrary  explanations.  In  his 
Epp.  lib.  II.  cap.  195,  he  says  :  Oi  naaav  ttjp  naXauip  dia^*n^ 
eig  TOP  Xgiavov  fieTuqugav  TUipdfUPO^^  ov»  ii»  ahiaa^^Q  €iO$v^ 
inelneg  aal  "EkXtiat,  jual  To7g  fit]^  iynQivovaiv  avxtip  ufi^itwoi^ 
lo%vv  iv  ry  %tt&*  rififav  didoaaf  (fixfl*  Ta  yog  (ai^  iig  avtop  ^ 
gtjfieva  ix^iaC6fA€vo^  xal  ta  afiiaarmg  etgrjfAAa  vnomeviO^M 
nagaaxivaCovai.  Av  &v  yag  ixeivoi  avtovg  avaxginovoi  Q»£ 
naganoMvvTug^  dui  tovtcdp  xal  ip  to7g  dmggijdfjp  negt  aviov 
Hgijfi^potg  pixSp  pofilioprai.  *'  Those  who  attempt  to  refer  the 
whole  Old  Testament  to  Christ,  deserve  censure ;  since  they  give 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  heretics,  who  do  not  admit  it,  an  advan- 
tage in  the  contest  against  us.  For  by  straining  those  things 
which  are  not  said  of  him,  they  render  suspect^  those  things 
which  really  do  refer  to  him.  And  thus  the  adversaries,  having 
vanquished  them  as  perverters  of  Scripture,  suppose  themselres 
victorious  also  in  respect  to  what  is  clearly  qpoken  of  Christ. 
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{a)  It  is  fufi  rteanmended  in  the  Seriptmres  themitlvts.  In  tbe 
Hamfbgommtna  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  to  be  found  onhr 
one  instaoce  of  thb  method  of  mterpretation,  viz.  Gal.  4:  22  ff. 
and  here,  accordmg  to  the  previous  mtimatbn  of  the  apostle 
huBsdf,  it  is  a  formal  accommodation ;  in  which  shape  it  often 
is  and  may  be  applied  in  popular  writing  and  discourse.  In  v. 
19  £  he  says :  Hinpia  fiov,  ij^iXop  di  noQUPM  ngog  vfiSg  apT# 
9ud  illi^as  Ttiv  qxovtiv  fiOV  or«  anOQOVfAM  h  Vf/uv, 
Aijfti  fio$,  oi  vno  wftov  •^iXovteg  elvat,  top  vofiov  ovx  anovire  ; 
*  GHadly  were  I  now  with  you,  my  children,  and  would  speak  wiih 
euek  one  of  you  in  particular,  according  to  his  special  wants, 
consequently,  vnth  each  one  differently,  h  order  to  convince 
eich  of  you  after  his  own  opinions  and  prejudices,  that  this  un- 
ioQ  of  Judaism  with  Christianity  is  to  be  rejected,  and  to  retain 
him  in  the  confession  of  pure  Christianity,  which  alone  makes 
free;  comp.  9:  19  ff.  For  I  am  hesitating  ip  respect  to  you ; 
I  e.  doabtful  bow  I  shall  rightly  address  you. — But  ye  now, 
who  would  gladly  retain  the  yoke  of  Judaism,  (and  how  the  Ju- 
daismg  teachers  and  their  Rabbins  allegorised  is  weU  known,) 
teO  me,  do  ye  not  then  understand  the  law  ?  I  will  explain  it 
then  to  you — oUXa^ag  rijy  qttopiiv — in  your  own  way ;. in  order 
thus  to  convince  you,  that  the  emancipated  Christian  ^lould  no 
longer  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law;  y^ypcmxo* yap— ' 
«nd  now  follows  a  rabbinical  interpretation  in  their  own  taste- 
According  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  connexion  of  the  passage, 
lod  after  the  express  intimation  of  the  aposde,  that  he  was  about 
Id  speak  aXXo»g  othenoise  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
tod  that  he  woakl  gladly  enter  into  their  views  and  wants,  in 
order  to  coovince  them  at  all  events  of  the  correctness  of  his. 
teaching,  this  passage  can  surely  not  be  brought  forward  to  ex- 
Kbil  or  to  justify  the  application  of  allegorical  interpretatbn  to 
4e  whde  of  the  Scriptures,  as  being  of  apostolical  authority. 

b  aO  the  other  passages,  which  the  friends  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretation have  cited  in  favour  of  it,  (leaving  here  the  AntHe^ 
gwnena  out  of  view,  on  the  ground  that  they  akme  could  not  de- 
cide the  question,)  we  find  either  simply  metaphorical  or  symbo' 
Heal  zppticatioos  of  earlier  biblical  passages,  doctrines,  ordinan- 
ces, and  narratives;  or  disclosures  and  explanations  in  the 
^ew  Testament  of  the  revelations  and  events  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mnt,  according  to  their  true  and  proper  sense,  ground,  essence, 
«Bd  oinect.  E.  g.  1  Cor.  x.  where  we  are  taught,  \hat  the 
JdovJij  who  according  to  the  Old  Testament  led  the  people  of 
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Isnel  m  the  (kiert,  and  gsre  then  fixid  and  water,  was  tb6  Sm 
^  (?m(  ;  an  explanation  which  also  aocorda  well  wkb  the  geih 
eral  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especiallj  widi  Jer.  i& 
6  L  33:  15  f.  conip«  Mich.  5: 1  f.  Is.  9:  5 1.  and  other  passages. 
It  is  often  the  case,  moreover,  that  the  so-called  apiriml, 
deeper,  or  higher  sense  of  the  allegorical  interpreters,  is  nop 
thing  more  than  the  real  and  proper  sense,  and  the  assiimptioa 
of  a  double  or  threefold  sense  rests  entirely  on  misapprehenskxk 
The  true  and  proper  sense  is  that  which  God  iiriended  in  hisre- 
irehtioni  and  this  sense  can  then  be  first  and  fuUj  under* 
stood,  when  the  h%her  communications  which  the  'saered 
writers  have  expresssd  in  words,  whether  they  be  doctrines,  or 
commandments,  or  external  ceremonial  ordinances,  are  compre- 
hended in  their  grounds  and  objects.  If,  for  instance,  the  world- 
ly mbded  are  required  to  obey  certain  laws,  with  the  promise, 
that  in  so  doing,  it  shall  go  well  with  them  on  earth ;  iitej  sore- 
ly would  think  merely  of  a  physical  and  dvil  prosperity,  and 
would  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  yield  the 
required  obedience.  But  this  is  by  no  means  half  the  meaning 
of  that  requisitkm  and  promise;  whioh  referred  at  the  same 
time,  and  chiefly,  to  an  internal  spiritual  weDbdn^.  b  the 
eommands,  T/tou  thah  not  kUl,  Thou  thdt  not  oommt  addtery, 
persons  in  a  low  stage  of  moral  and  spiritual  attainment,  thn» 
only  of  a  destruction  of  physk^l  life  and  gross  breaches  of  chi^ 
tity ;  although  the  divine  command  in  its  fitU  sense,  forbids  in 
the  one  case  every  disturbance  of  the  internal  spiritual  life  of 
love  ;  and  in  the  other,  all  unchaste  desires  of  the  heart,  although 
never  uttered  and  never  perceptible  to  man ;  oomp.  Matt  5:  21 
— ^.  To  understand,  then,  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the 
words,  is  to  think  rfoU  that  Ood  ini$nded  m  them  ;  and  this 
proper  and  complete  understanding  of  the  revelatkms  and  iosli- 
tions  of  the  CM  Testament,  it  was  the  object  of  Christ  to  make 
kaotvn;  as  well  as  folly  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  ioundatKHi  and  plan  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Oki  Tes^ 
tanent;  see  Matt.  5:  17 — 19. — ^But  Irom  all  this  it  is  clear, 
that  a  double  or  manifoki  sense,  a  literal  (grammatko-histork»l) 
and  spiritual  meaning  at  the  same  time,  b  out  of  the  duestbn ; 
and  that  there  can  be  onlv  one,  true,  proper  sense,  whk;h  be- 
comes the  more  AiUy  and  clearly  manifest,  the  farther  we  ad- 
vance in  the  higher  spiritual  life.  Hence  also,  many  of  the  pi- 
ous and  diatinguisbed  men  under  the  old  dispensation,  wproacn- 
0d  ia  sooae  degme  the  uior^  pcrfeoc  eamprebeasion  wxuoh  ex* 
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dM  new,  akboof^  no  one  readMi  it  Aifljr ;  sea  Lake 
li  26^-^8.  eomp.  Matt.  11:  9—13.* 

*The  qaestion  here,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  does  not 
refer  siaipJy  to  tttrhal  reTelations  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  full 
aid  proper  import  was  kft  the  most  part  first  rightly  apprehended 
— dcf  the  New  Testament  diqiensation,  and  was  >»  pcu^  intended 
te  be  tiben  first  uodasitDod ;  but  it  refers  also  to  Old  Teatammt  tn- 
ililniisiM  and  tfpptfaroftcss,  which  in  like  manner  first  attained 
tkek  proper  o^ieet  and  fiill  sjgnifieaney  under  the  New  Testa* 
SMOt^  wkh  which  they  ceased,  or  were  to  cease.  This  leads  to 
the  proper  cosic^ition  of  types,  which  are  no  doubt  tbond  in  the 
Old  Testament* 

In  the  stricter  sense,  types  were  institutions  and  appearances 
intended  to  deepen,  expand,  and  ennoble  the  circle  of  thoughts 
and  decree,  and  thus  to  heighten  the  moral  and  spiritaal  wants,  as 
wcA  as  the  intelligence  and  susceptibility,  of  the  chosen  people. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  there  might  ultimately  be  Ibrmed  out 
of  this  paiticalar  nation,  separated  from  all  others  by  peouliar 
houids,  a  people  which  should  serre  as  a  model  fer  other  nations, 
^m1  i^k»,  after  the  future  removal  of  the  restraints  in  which  they 
were  Habied^! — whieh  were  to  preserre  them,  till  the  time  of  fnl'* 
nesa  and  rqwaess,  firom  the  seductive  intcfcourse  of  heathen 
trihes, — ehould  be  in  the  great  family  of  natioDs  as  the^j^  h^rm 
Sam  of  God,  (Ex.  4:  22.  Hos.  11:  1.)  already  grown  i^  and  ed« 
Heated,  a  light  to  their  heathen  brethren,  who  yet  stood  and  stand 
iqiOQ  the  f  arioua  steps  of  pupilage,  though  some  higher  than  otln 
era.    Thus  the  temple  with  its  sanctuaries  and  balk  was  a  type, 
as  being  an  image  of  the  universe ;  and  its  arrangement  served  to 
^teclare  to  those  who  thought  and  reflected,  that  the  whole  world 
ihouid  be  and  become  a  tentjple  of  God ;  oomp.  Eph.  ft:  17— -22* 
Od.  9: 16—21.  Matt  27:  51.  and  Heb.  9:  11  ff.  10:  20.    Its  di^ 
fttest  oonrts  fer  the  reception  of  thooe  who  were  more  or  less  or 
wet  at  an  consecrated,  pointed  still  more  directly  to  this  sentiment* 
So  afl  the  $mer^Ue$,  which  at  first  were  permitted,  and  then  ordei^ 
ed  and  aecnrately  assigned  by  Qod  himself,  were  the  expression 
mndsa^snance  of  the  deep  desire  and  necessity  felt  by  the  hu< 
t  heart,  partly  to  thank  the  invisible  Giver  in  some  expressive 
aer  for  his  benefits,  and  partly  and  especially,  in  the  conscious^ 
t  and  excited  feeling  of  his  lost  favour,  to  become  again  recon- 
ciled to  him.     Nevertheless,  such  sacrifices  in  their  very  nature 
can  have  such  significancy  only  for  an  unripe  age ;  since  the  blood 
oCbeastscannot  really  purify  and  pacify  the  conscience,  tior  re- 
aaneiie  it  with  God.     These  sacrifices,  then,  led  and  pointed  to 
tke  tone  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  oertunty  of  the  i\fkm 
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Most  of  the  ptssafces  which  the  supporters  of  the  aOerorioil 
method  of  interpretation  cite  in  its  favour,  contain  inetajmoried 

favour  would  be  attained  through  the  sacrificia]  death  of  the  Messi- 
ah, (Is.  53:  4.)  and  where  the  true  and  reasonable  worship  of  God 
would  consist  in  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  the  defotkm 
of  the  heart  to  him, — ^in  the  sacrifice  of  humility,  penitence,  and 
hdy,  undirided  lore;  Jer.  31:  31— 34.  Hoe.  6:  6.  Ps.  51: 19. 
comp.  Rom.  12:  1.  Heb.  9:  8—14.  Above  all,  the  great  thank- 
offering  of  Israel  for  the  deliverance  out  of  Egyptian  bondage,— 
without  which  the  chosen  race  must  have  fail^  of  its  destinatioD, 
—pointed  to  that  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament,  which  made  an 
end  of  all  external  sacrifice  to  those  who  believe,  and  opened  a 
way  of  approach  to  the  holiest  sanctuary  of  God's  paternal  heart, 
not  only  to  the  children  of  Israel,  but  to  all  his  children  of  the 
whole  human  race.  And  thus  we  see  the  spotless  paschal  lamb,  as 
a  type  of  the  spotless  suffering  Redeemer,  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world;  Is.  53:  7.  John  1:  29.  (19.  36.) 
1  Cor.  5:  7  f.  1  Pet.  1:  19. — As  a  similar  type,  we  are  taught  by 
Christ  himself  to  consider  the  (nxtzen  serpent  (John  3:  14.)  which 
Moses  raised  up  in  the  wilderness  at  the  command  of  God,  with 
the  mmeclrii^e  object  of  delivering  the  Israelites  from  the  danger 
of  physical  death ;  in  order  thereby  to  excite  to  the  offering  up  of 
the  heart  to  God,  in  sincere  faith  and  more  willing  and  perfect 
obedience ;  Num.  21:  8  f. 

In  a  broader  sense,  persons  of  the  Old  Testament  are  also  said 
to  be  types  or  figures  of  Christ  or  of  his  church,  on  account  of 
some  certain  similarity  or  relation  which  subsists  between  them. 
Thus  Adam  is  called,  Rom.  5:  14,  rvitog  rov  fA^Xortog^  the  fig- 
ure of  him  that  was  to  come,  the  second  Adam,  i.  e.  the  Messiah, 
(comp.  1  Cor.  15 :  45  f.  with  v.  21  ff.)  masmnch  as  firom  the 
one,  destined  of  God  to  be  the  father  of  olissfiil  life  to  his  no8te^ 
ity,  there  spread  over  all  a  moral  corruption  and  a  train  of  phys- 
iad  erils,  whose  eAd  is  death  ;  while  through  the  other,  defined 
of  God  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  fallen  race,  there  has  been  ac- 
quired for  all  his  spiritual  posterity,  i.  e.  all  who  believe  on  him, 
redemption  and  a  life  of  eternal  bliss. — ^The  resemblance  is  less 
striking,  on  account  of  which  some  have  held  Isaac  to  be  a  type 
of  Christ,  (because  of  Heb.  11:  19,  where  the  exegesis  is  still 
doubtful,)  in  so  far  as  by  the  purposed  sacrifice  of  him  (Gen.  xxii.) 
and  his  subsequent  deliverance,  the  real  sacrificial  death  and  res- 
urrection of  Christ  were  prefigured,  through  which  the  promise 
given  to  Isaac  and  his  father  Abraham,  was  to  be  fulfilled ;  Gen. 
xvii.  XVIII. — So  Melchisedekf  as  a  type  of  Christ,  is  regarded  as 
king  of  righteousness  and  peace ;   Ps.  110:  4.  comp.  Heb.  5:  6. 6: 
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or  tftiolieal  apfdications  of  earlier  bibKcal  declanukms^  inidtii- 
ticBs^  and  narratives.  We  find  the  same  thing  also,  in  aknost  all 
norb  in  every  hngtiage.  Every  man  thinks  in  the  forms  of  his 
owB  peculiar  mode  of  observatioo,  education,  history,  and  occu- 
pttku;  these  become  to  him  types  and  symbols  to  designate  his 
other  thoughts.  Warriors,  shepherds,  fishermen — all  choose  the 
pictures  of  their  thoughts  out  of  the  circle  of  their  experience, 
u  was  then  natural,  that  the  sacred  writers  also  should  express 
dieir  thoughts,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  jot  and  sorrow,  in 
farms  of  language  borrowed  iirom  the  circle  oi  their  experience 
-^  the  words  and  figures  of  earlier  holy  writ.  The  rite  of 
mnaofftoii  consecrated  the  male  children  and  all  adults  whom, 
the  Israelites  wished  to  incorporate  with  themselves,  to  God,  and 
separated  them  from  the  nations  that  were  unclean.  It  was  nat- 
na],  therefore,  that  those  who  acknowledged,  that  this  external 
rite  could  not  in  itself  and  by  itself  make  any  one  a  real  mem- 
ber of  the  people  of  God,  should  call  the  true  inward  consecration, 
drarndsion  of  the  hearty  or  of  the  foreskin  of  the  heart ;  Deut. 
10:16.  20:  6.  Jer.  4:4.  Rom.  2:28.  Col.  2:  11.  SimUar  met- 
aphors occur  very  often ;  e.  g.  £z.  11:  19.  Jer.  31:  33.  Is.  1: 
10.  comp.  Matt.  24: 38  ff.  Luke  1 7: 26  ff.— Matt.  13: 35.  comp. 
Ps.  78: 2,  3.— Mark  9:  49.  John  6:  49  flF.  Eph.  6:  29  ff.  1  Pet. 
3:9.— Of  the  same  general  class,  although  of  a  different  species, 
are  the  passages  where  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  Israel,  coo- 
ceired  as  an  individual  person,  or  also  of  particular  persons  in 
die  (M  Testament,  are  applied  to  Christ,  or  to  persons  or  events 
i)  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Matt  2:  15  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
caUed  wy  Son^  compared  with  Ex.  4:  22.  Hos.  11:  1. — Matt. 


^  7: 1  C  and  often.  And  because  David  was  the  most  distin- 
eoisbed  champion  and  statesman  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
ungdom ;  so  therefore  Christ — who  was  to  descend  from  him, 
uiddiould,  as  king  of  truth  and  peace  extend  God's  kingdom  on 
e*rthe?en  to  its  remotest  bounds  (Is.  9:  1 — 6.  11:  1  ff.  and  else- 
where)—is  oflen  called  of  God  my  servant  David,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  on  David's  throne ;  comp.  Hos.  3:  S.  Ez.  34: 
^f^  37:24  £  Luke  1:  32  f.  In  like  manner  in  this  broader 
(B^t^tboncal)  sense,  all  pious  persons  of  the  Old  Testametit,  so 
iv  as  single  traits  of  the  character  of  the  true  children  of  God 
veie  obsenrable  in  them,  may  be  called  figures  or  types  of  the 
SoQofGod,  in  whom  alone  the  divine  life  was  manifested  in  all 
iu  fiilneas  and  glory. 

18 
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2:  18.  comp.  Jer.  31:  16.  (Geo.  37:  36.)-— Matt,  i:  33.  comp* 
Geo.  49: 26.  (Is.ll:l.comp.  Jer.  23:  5.  33:15.)— Matt.  12:39f. 
16:  4.  (John  2:  18  ff.^  comp.  Jooah  2: 1 ;  and  so  a  multitude  of 
other  passages. — Such  appearances,  the  like  of  which  are  foand 
m  the  writings  of  every  nation,  cannot  surely  justify  the  assun^ 
tion  of  a  double  or  manifold  sense,  'intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  the  moment  of  inspiration. 

(^)  The  all^orical  interpretation,  which  grounds  itself  on  such 
an  assumption,  is  further  not  to  be  admitted,  because  there  are 
no  dwr  and  certaim  laufi  by  which  it  must  be  practised.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  must,  in  this  manner,  become  a  prey  to  the  sub- 
jective caprice  of  intwpreters,  who,  being  as  they  suppose  at  a 
higher  stage  of  attainment,  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  ren- 
der any  other  account  for  their  often  fanciful  and  ingenious  in^ 
terpretatioos,  than  to  admonish  their  qiposers,  that  they  must 
make  farther  advances  in  the  divine  life,  until  thev  become  able 
to  look  bto  the  deeper  sense  and  connexion  oi  the  revealed 
word.  And  since  such  admonitions  may  be  expressed  in  words 
which  have  a  very  good  sense,  and  one  which  all  would  approve, 
viz.  that  he,  to  whom  the  inner,  deeper,  holy  life  of  the  men  of 
(Sod  is  unknown,  is  also  of  course  incapable  of  rightly  under- 
standing their  language  and  writings ;  it  is  therefore  very  diffi- 
cult effectually  to  come  at  those,  who  £iivour  this  mode  of  pro^ 
ceeding. 

(/)  This  method  moreover  is  entirely  superfUiaus  ;  whkh  akxie 
is  reason  enough  against  it.  It  can  give  throughout  no  new  and 
tenable  resubs,  which  the  grammatkK>-historical  method,  when 
exercised  in  a  pk>us  spirit,  does  not  give.  For  since  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  authorize  us  to  hold  the  Chrbtian  revelation  as 
dosedy  (Gal.  1:  8  f.  Rom.  16: 17.  1  Tim.  6: 3ff.  2 Tim.  1: 13f. 
and  elsewhere,^  the  apprehension  must  ever  remain,  that  every- 
thing professealy  netiT,  w^ich  an  allegorical  interpretatkm  may 
derive  from  the  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  clearly  contained 
in  the  words  and  in  the  connexion, — and  consequently  known 
or  knowable  by  grammatico-historical  exposition, — must  be 
naerely  human  imagination,  be  it  ever  so  well  meant.  And  this 
just  apprehension  should  restrain  every  judicious  evangdical 
Christian  and  theologian,  from  adopting  any  such  results  as 
dootrmes  of  divine  revelation ;  Rom.  16: 17.  Col.  S:  18.  1  Tim. 
6:  4  ff.  comp.  2  Thess*  2: 2. 
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AiT.  IV.  Reiiabks  on  Hahn's  DEFiicmoN  OF  Ltterprcta^ 

TlOIf,  IWD  SOmS  TOPICS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 
^  «.  atmit,  rxfefor  of  8ft«nd  Litof»ian  to  the  Th«elofie«l  Bcmioary  at  AodovM. 

biraald  be  difficult,  witfain  tbe  tame  space,  lo  ezpren  in  a 
]ikioer  nd  better  maiiEier  tban  ProL  Hahn  has  doiM,  tbe  oor- 
net,  lad  oDlycorrect  idea  of  genuioe  intferprelatioD.*    To  mier^ 

Cr  ID  ambor  must  mean,  lo  gire  tbat  sense  to  bis  wofds  which 
ioBBeif  gave.  To  connect  diose  ideas  with  an  audMv's  kn*- 
goagen^idi  be  bbnsdf  connected,  is  tbe ^/In^siep  toward  a  real 
imajNUlBiiuu  of  him ;  tbe  9eamd  is,  to  express  tbe  residt  of  ibis 
is  bogBagedMt  is  in^l^ibie  toothers.  Wboeror  does  both  of 
toe,  wtf  be  considered  as  a  true  and  adequate  inteipreterw 
Wboerer  does  ritiier  of  diem  in  a  defi9ctiye  manner,  has  oorae 
dioft  of  tbe  real  design  of  all  genuine  interpretatioD. 

From  this  ample  and  intdligiUe  statement  it  fdlows,  thtt  all 
teeommodation  ef  tbe  Scriptures  to  our  own  preconceived  no^ 
tioBs  of  truth  aad  propriety,  unless  indeed  tb«e  entirely  agree 
viih  those  of  tbe  sBcred  writers,  is  foreign  to  tbe  business  (^  true 
iBterpretttion.  This  coocems  itsdf  exchisiveijr  and  solely  widi 
theseotiaieBtof  the  writer  to  be  interpreted.  All  the  principles 
ef  iai^ge  and  criticism  which  it  applies  to  exegeas,  are  oeiy 
BKiBs  which  comcDon  sense  has  pointed  out,  as  necessary  and 
proper  to  be  used  in  the  explanation  of  any  written  or  spoken 
iiBgdage.  Bfadkind  bare  unirersally  been  interpreters,  to  a 
9ett  eitent,  eret  rince  our  first  progenitors  commenced  the  use 
ef  bagoaee  in  paradise.  All  men  interpret,  every  day,  wfaat  is 
vUreased  to  them  by  dieff  feBow  men.  llie  laws  of  interpr^ 
^ttion  are  a  consequence  of  die  practical,  exegetical  imstinei  (I 
W  almost  said)  oSfthe  human  race.  I  mean,  that  tbe  inierfre- 
Moa  of  language  is  as  natm^al  to  man,  as  the  ute  of  it  is ;  and 
te  ^  is  natural,  is  snfficnently  prored  by  a  possession  of  the 
bedty  of  speaking  and  by  the  unwersality  of  itsuse.  The  laim 
^Mipretation  are  neither  more  nor  less,  as  to  all  their  aubstan- 
^  lad  most  important  parts,  than  tbe  practical  principles  by 
'*iM  BKQ  bare  idways  been  guided,  in  interpreting  each  otb- 
w^s  kngnge.  Language  was  not  formed  by  tbe  rules  of  gram- 
^^^nm  and  critics ;  but  gramrnarians  and  critics,  by  study  and 
^^Mmaion,  obtained  a  correct  view  d*  the  phenomena  of  laiy- 
9age,  and  tben  ddineated  this  view  in  wrMng.  It  was  thus 
Att  grammars  and  lexicons  originated.    And  it  is  an  tbe  like 

•  See  p.  124  iboTe. 
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mumer,  that  syst^ns  of  hermeDeutics,  or  systems  ki  wbkh  tbe 
principles  of  interpretation  are  developed,  have  arisen.  Men 
interpreted  for  thousands  of  years,  before  they  began  to  form 
systems  and  written  rules,  in  order  to  aid  m  the  business  of  io- 
terpretation.  When  thb  was  done,  it  was  done  by  first  observ- 
ing the  phmiomena  of  interpretation,  the  facts  that  respected  the 
manner  m  which  men  Were  accustomed  to  interpret  language. 
These  facts  being  ascertained,  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  or  from  which  they  resulted,  were  made  out  by  coo- 
sideration  and  reasoning,  and  then  presented  in  wcurds.  Re- 
peated experience  and  long  continued  observation  corrected,  en- 
larged,  amended,  and  reduced  to  more  perfect  order  these  rules; 
80  that  at  last,  like  regular  systems  of  sci^ce  in  other  depart- 
ments of  learning,  hermeneutics  claim  a  place  among  tbe  sci- 
ences of  the  learned. 

The  whole  thing  may  be  illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  natural 
philosophy.  The  philosopher  did  not  create  or  arrange  or  mod- 
ify the  laws  of  nature;  nor  was  the  world  created,  nor  b  it  sus- 
tained, by  any  system  of  philosophy ;  but  philosophers  by  ob- 
serving phenomena,  have  deduced  from  them  certain  laws  or 
principles  which  accord  with  these  phenomena,  and  help  us  to 
comprehend  and  explain  them.  In  this  way,  die  systems  of  na- 
tural philosophy  arose,  which  have  at  last  come  to  a  scientific 
form  that  is  almost  complete  in  its  essential  parts. 

It  is  so  with  tbe  science  of  interpretation.  It  is,  indeed,  com- 
paratively a  new  Mctenee,  (not  a  new  practical  thing,)  and  is  yet 
far  from  being  perfected  in  all  its  minuter  parts.  Every  ten 
years,  however,  is  making  some  sensible  progress  towards  a 
completion  of  the  science,  so  far  as  its  theory  can  be  reduced  to 
-writing ;  and  the  hope  may  be  rationally  indulged,  that  at  some 
future  day,  hermeneutics  will  be  a  science  as  definite  and  as  wdl 
bounded  and  discriminated,  as  most  other  sciences  which  have 
kng  been  taught  as  completed. 

The  design  of  these  remarics  is,  to  shew  that  tbe  science  of 
interpretation  is  not  one  which  has  its  basis  in  imaginatkn,  or 
that  it  depends,  as  to  its  most  important  principles,  on  farfetched 
ilhistrations  or  recondite  and  obscure  facts.  The  great  excel- 
lence and  certainty  of  this  science  is,  that  it  b  grounded  in  tbe 
experience  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages.  In  other  words,  it  fbl- 
bws  the  laws  which  our  very  nature. has  prescribed,  in  the  ex- 
planation of  language ;  it  does  not  make  new  ones. 

If  now  principles  such  as  nature  prescribes,  be  regarded  in 
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Ae  imerpretation  of  the  sacred  writers ;  if  our  sole  aim  be,  (as 
surefy  it  oaght  to  be,)  to  find  out  and  to  develope  the  very  same 
meaDmg  which  the  writers  tbemsehres  attached  to  their  owq 
words,  and  we  endeavour  to  do  thb  m  the  natural  way  afareadjr 
described  ;   then  we  may  act  as  hma  fide  interpreters.    But 
this  we  cannot  do,  if  we  interpret  in  any  other  manner.    If  I 
brkig  along  with  me  my  philosophical  creed,  or  my  par^  the- 
doekal  creed,  or  my  rationalist  creed,  or  my  convictions  as  an 
eoAnmst,  and   in  the  explanation  of  ScripUire  permit  either  of 
these  to  influence  or  guide  me,  instead  of  the  plain  princi{rfes  of 
excess  which  nature  has  taught  all  men  in  regard  to  the  bter- 
pretatiun  of  language ;  then  I  do  not  make  an  txpHcaiion  of  the 
ncred  text,  but  an  implication^  (non  explicatb  sed  implicatio,) 
L  e.  I  do  not  unfold  to  others  what  the  sacred  writers  meant  to 
say,  and  have  actually  said,  but  ^at  I  believed  before  1  under- 
took to  interpret  them ;  I  do  not  deduce  from  their  words  the 
sense  which  the  writers  gave  to  them ;  but  I  svperinduee  a  sense 
winch  these  writers  never  designed  to  convey.    This  b  not  to 
iring  a  tense  out  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  i.  e.  it  is  not  expU^ 
cation,  bat  it  is  <o  bring  in  one  upon  it,  or  to  add  one  to  it, 
which  is  impUcaiiony  m  the  Latin  sense  of  this  word. 

Ob  this  subject  Prof.  Hahn  himself  has  made  remarks,  m  die 
course  of  his  essay.  1  would  caU  the  attenticm  of  the  reader, 
therefore,  to  some  other  important  considerations,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  dennition  that  this  excellent  writer  has 
so  tmly  given,  of  the  $ente  of  a  writing  and  of  the  interpretation 
of  it. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  deductk>n  from  his  defini- 
tion, that  the  Scripture  can  never  mean  any  more  than  what  the 
writer  of  it  meant  to  convey ;  that  b,  the  words  of  Scripture 
eoorey  the  idea  which  the  writer  attached  to  them,  and  neither 
more  nor  less.  If  you  deny  this^  you  set  aside  the  de6nition  it- 
seif  of  the  wuaning  of  any  writing.  But  as  thb  definition  b,  one 
wi^  almost  say,  self-evident ;  or  at  least,  if  h  be  questiooed,  a 
beder  one  surely  cannot  be  substituted  in  its  place ;  so  I  must 
abide  by  k,  and  take  the  consequences  which  necessarily  flow 
from  it. 

And  what  are  these  ?  One  is,  that  the  writer  must  have  had 
some  nwaning  in  all  that  he  uttered,  i.  e.  he  dkl  not  utter  sounds 
without  attaching  ideas  to  them.  Andther  is,  diat  in  interpret- 
bg  bb  words,  we  must  have  reference  simfrfy  to  the  times  in 
wUeh  he  Ihrod  mad  the  views  which  he  entertained,  and  not  de- 
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<kic6  our  expkaalioo  from  the  prefeot  timesy  and  the  more  par^ 
feet  knowleage  which  may  now  exist. 

I.  The  sacred  writers  attached  some  ideas  to  ererywofd 
and  phrase  i;irhich  they  emplojed. 

What  are  vfordi  9  They  are  the  signs  of  ideas.  But  of 
^bose  ideas?  Surelj  of  his  who  empk^s  the  words.  If  tbea 
words  are  the  signs  oi  ideas,  and  every  w^  must  be  the  sign  of 
0ome  idea  in  the  miad  of  him  who  employs  it,  (I  speak  bow, 
of  course,  of  the  rational,  intelligent,  sober  use  of  l^^np'fys 
and  such  must  be  that  of  the  sacred  writers,)  then  every  word 
employed  by  a  sacred  wrker,  is  the  sign  of  some  idea  that  wm 
in  his  mind  when  be  empkyed  it,  and  is  meant  to  designate  that 
idea. 

There  is  no  avoiding  this  conchisioo,  except  in  one  way  ooly, 
viz.  by  denying  that  the  sacred  writers  were  thf^uelves  authors, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  or  that  they  always  understood, 
i  e.  attached  an  inteUig^hle  idea  lo  what  they  uttered.  If  we 
consider  them  as  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  cbe  Spirit  of 
Ood,  as  a  musical  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  him  who  vbp 
upon  it,  and  that  they  responded  lo  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit 
in  like  manner  as  the  musical  iastniment  does  to  hkn  who 
strikes  its  strings,  then  indeed  it  will  not  £ribw,  that  the  saored 
writers  did  attadi  ideas  to  all  the  words  which  ^y  ottered. 

But  shall  we  so  oooeider  them  ?  I  am  aware  that  this  his 
often,  perhaps  I  may  say  generally,  been  done.  Nay,  the  ad- 
vocates of  tfais  opinion  may  say,  t^  they  are  pleading  only  ibr 
a  most  ancient  tradition  or  belief;  that  even  before  me  days  of 
the  apostles  such  an  opinion  was  current  among  the  Jews ;  that 
the  apoetles  themselves  have  helped  to  confirm  it ;  atid  that  the 
early  fathers,  who  received  opinions  from  them,  have  in  tte 
nnnnar  taaght  it. 

In  all  diis  there  is  some  show  of  truth ;  and  in  fiM^  some  part 
of  the  aUegatioos  is  stricdy  true.  It  is  a  clear  case,  that  Pbilo 
Judaeus,  for  examine,  previous  to  the  days  in  which  the  apo»* 
ties  wrote,  fuUy  declared  a  belief  like  that  wfauh  has  just  beea 
stated.  *^  The  prophets,^  says  he,  <^  are  the  interpreters  [of 
God]  whom  he  uses  as  instruments  in  disclosing  what  he 
ideases,'*  Opp.  I.  p.  322  edit  Mangey.  And  again  :  ''A 
prophet  utters  nothing  at  aU  of  his  own,  but  is  an  iolerpreier^ 
merely  uttering  what  another  suggeals ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  no- 
der  the  influence  of  inspiration,  be  has  no  proper  cooseioasness 
of  his  own,  for  the  power  of  tboaght  departs  and  ^ils  die 
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dwcBigphea  of  tbe  sool,  and  the  dhrfaie  Spirit  comes  into  k 
ind  lofoiniis  tbere,  tnd  influences  all  tbe  organic  powers  of  tba 
foioa^  sotbat  they  will  utter  sounds  wfaicb  i^nty  reveal  what- 
loerar  he  desires  to  foretell,''  Tom.  IL  p.  ^3.  So  in  Tom.  I. 
p.  510,  ^  A  prophet  utters  nothing  of  bis  own,  but  wholly  that 
whicb  belongs  to  another,  and  which  be  merely  echoes  from 
fridan;"  and  also  in  Tom.  II.  p.  417,  '<  A  prophet  is  an  mter* 
pnier,  eehoing  from  within  the  words  of  Grod." 

It  moflC  be  acknowledged,  that  PhSo's  idea  of  inspiration 
goQi  10  &r  as  to  destroy  all  the  self-consciousness  of  the  inq^r- 
ed  writers,  while  they  were  under  the  special  influence  of  tbe 
Spirit ;  and  aUowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  not  to  be  r^mted 
IS  tbe  authors  (in  any  proper  sense  of  thb  word)  of  tbe  ocrip* 
tores,  bat  only  as  the  amawuensei  of  the  Spirit ;  which  appella* 
tioD,  iadeed,  has  Toy  commonly  been  given  to  them. 

k  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  passages  here  from  the  earir 
Ckistian  fibbers,  m  order  to  shew  that  many  of  them  agreed, 
bt  fobstance,  wkh  this  view  of  Pbilo  respecting  inspiration.  I 
OQDeede  tbe  point  to  those  who  insist  on  it;  and  tmn  to  tbe 
New  Testament,  and  ask  whether  the  same  view  is  there  given 
ibo. 

TUi  is  strong  affirmed  by  multitudes.  It  has  been  main- 
tuaad  almost  b  every  age  of  the  church,  by  many  conspicvous 
lad  enEghtened  men*  It  is  averred  that  such  passages  as  die 
Ubaping  fbDy  support  it;  viz.  3  Tim.  3 :  16,  <<  All  Scripture 
ii  ^fen  by  iiwpiratkin  of  God;"  2  Pet.  1:  31,  ^ For  tbe 
pnphecy  came  not  m  old  time  by  tbe  will  of  man,  but  bo^ 
OMB  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost.^ 

M  this,  however,  proves  nothing  more,  than  that  the  sacred 
mers  were  under  toe  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  which 
tbif  truly  might  be,  and  yet  lose  neither  their  own  consciousness 
aorvofanlaiy  rational  agency. 

This  bas  been  conceded  by  tbe  more  argumentative  part  of 
tba  aiiQcates  for  the  Philooic  idea  of  in^iration.  But  then 
tbqr  iDm,  that  this  does  not  reach  tbe  whole  length  of  the 
case.  They  adduce  another  passage  of  Scrature,  which, 
swes,  as  they  think,  Mfy  to  shew  that  the  mspired  penmen  did, 
ttleatt  sometimes,  utter  that  which  they  did  not  understand } 
sad  eoosaqDeDtlv  thebr  words,  m  such  cases,  cannot  be  taken 
^  tbe  sipu  of  ideas  in  their  own  minds,  sbce  by  ibt  verr 
ttUBBKaft  it  appears,  that  they  bad  no  ideas  iriiich  comnooo* 
«A  widi  tbe  words.    Tbe  passage  alkded  to  is  in  1  ret.  I: 
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10 — 12,  **  Of  which  salvation  the  prc^hets  have  inquired  and 
searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  ot  the  grace  that  should 
come  unto  you ;  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  die 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow ;  unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you." 
This  passage,  it  is  alleged,  declares  that  the  prophets  themselves 
were  ignorant  of  the  real  import  of  what  they  uttered  respect- 
ing the  Saviour  and  the  gospel-day,  and  that  they  made  inquiry 
in  order  to  understand  it ;  just  as  others  have  done  and  must 
do,  to  whom  their  words  appear  dark  or  unintelligible. 
•  I  cannot  turn  aside  from  my  present  object,  so  far  as  to  go 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  diis  interpretation.  I  am  fuUy 
satisfied  that  it  b  without  foundation,  and  altogether  incapable 
of  being  supported.  I  must  content  myself,  however,  with 
brief  hints  as  to  the  ground  of  such  a  conviction.  I  observe, 
first,  that  no  assertion  is  here  made,  that  the  projAets  did  not 
understand  what  they  actually  uttered ;  nor  can  any  such  de- 
duction be  fairly  made  from  the  text.  It  is  asserted,  that  the 
prophets  iHtCij'njGav  xcd  ilfiQtvvti^av^  sought  after  and  inquu"' 
ed  into — ^what  ?  The  next  clause  tells  us,  «<V  rlpa  ^  notop 
^aiQov,  at  what  time  or  what  manner  of  season^  the  sufierings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  folbw,  would  be  exhibited ; 
these  sufierings  and  glory  themselves  being  revealed  by  the 
Spirit  that  testified  in  the  prophets.  That  is,  the  Spirit  of  ^ 
disclosed  to  them  the  future  sufiferings  and  glory  of  Christ 
These  they  saw  and  believed ;  and  being  exceedingly  afficted 
by  them,  they  were  highly  solicitous  to  know  when  or  dnriMg 
what  kind  of  times^  these  things  slxnild  take  place.  It  was, 
then,  the  time  when^  and  the  manner  of  this  tune^  i.  e.  as  we 
say  familiarly  in  English,  the  kind  of  times^  which  they  sought 
(o  know,  and  inquired  after.  So  Peter  expressly  declares; 
ig£Vp£pTig  etg  tlvu  ij  nolov  xcugop. 

Now  if  we  compare  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  repectlog 
the  Messiah  with  this,  we  find  an  entire  correspondence.  Most 
of  them  testify  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  of  the  ^ry  that 
should  follow ;  yet  few  inde^  speak  with  any  definiteness  of 
die  time  ;  or  rather,  I  might  say,  few  speak  at  all  of  the  time,  ex- 
cept that  from  their  very  nature  the  implication  is,  that  it  i&fiUm' 
The  imphets,  then,  in  testifying  with  respect  to  the  suflbrings 
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uA  glofy  of  Christ,  did  not  neceflBarity  tdilify  or  know  any  thing 
raspecdog  the  time^  when  the  events  predicted  should  happen* 
''The  times  and  seasons  the  Father  keeps  b  bis  own  power.** 
Bat  how  can  it  be  deduced  from  this,  that  they  did  not  uoder^ 
ttsod  what  -diejr  did  testify,  vvl.  what  respected  the  sufleriags 
wA  glety  tiieinselres  ?  I  see  not  how  such  a  dedncdon  can 
be  made. 

Bat  (briber  ;  even  these  inqdries  of  the  prophets  after  the 
tine  and  the  manner  of  it,  were  in  some  degree  answered. 
Let  OS  hear  Peter :  ^  Searching  at  what  tkne,  or  what  manner 
of  tnne ...  to  whom  it  was  reveaied,  that  not  wiUo  themisli>es^ 
imi  forms  did  ^j  act  the  part  of  ministers  b  regard  to  those 
dnogs  which  are  now  preached  to  yon ;"  i.  e.  when  die  prophets 
sMtoaafy  ioquured  respec^ng  the  tSme  of  the  Messiah's  ap* 
pearance,  soarings,  and  gloiy,  it  was  disckxttd  to  them,  thm, 
thsse  ifabgB  coold  not  be  exhibited  in  dieir  day,  but  at  a  much 
teer  period  of  the  world,  viz.  the  times  b  which  Peier  lived 
and  tiiose  whom  he  addressed. 

What  then  h  the  sum  of  this  whole  contested,  and  (I  bad 
riaMst  snd^  abused  passage  ?  Simply  this  ;  that  the  prophets, 
when  propnesying  with  respect  to  the  soarings  and  gbry  of 
Christ,  were  so  wrought  upon  by  the  sulject,  that  they  bquired, 
with  deep  interest,  when  the  things  they  predicted  would  ha(>- 
pen ;  snd  that,  in  answer  to  these  b^uiries,  it  was  revealed  to 
ibem,  tint  these  things  wooM  not  take  place  until  a  remote  pe- 
tiod,  and  of  course  not  in  their  day. 

Bat  how  this  can  prove,  that  the  prophets  did  not  understand 
idm  tfaqr  had  already  predicted  respecting  the  suflferings  and 
^017  of  Christ,  I  do  not  see.  Indeed,  why  should  their  holy 
t&ngitf  have  been  so  b%hl^  excited,  if  they  did  not  under- 
tiad  it?  Ho«v  coold  they  mquire  about  the  time  when  those 
ib^  shoidd  happen,  if  they  knew  not  what  the  things  then^ 
teicet  were  ?  Iiiese  are  questbns  which  the  advocates  of  Phii- 
boic  iDq>iration  are  fairly  bound  to  answer ;  but  which  do  not) 
of  caors^  lie  in  the  way  that  I  have  chosen* 

Thon  again  ;  when  die  fime  and  manner  of  it  were  revealed 
^  the  piopbets,  did  they  not  understand  what  was  revealed  ? 
If  tb^  dki  not,  bow  was  k  reveakd?  If  they  did,  how  coold 
it  be,  unless  they  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  words  b  which 
k  was  revealed  ? 

We  fad  Mthiog  here  dien,  to  shew  that  the  prophets  have 
anered  wiwt  ibey  did  not  diemselves  understand.    But  we  are 
19 
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remioded,  that  Daniel  did  not  understand  the  matter  of  his 
prophecy;  for  he  says,  ^<I  heard,  but  understood  not;  then 
said  I,  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  And 
he  said,  Go  thy  way,  Daniel ;  for  the  words  are  closed  and 
sealed  up,  till  the  time  of  the  end  ;"  Dan.  12:  8,  9.  From  this 
the  conclusion  b  drawn,  that  Daniel  was  the  instrument  of  ut- 
tering declarations  which  he  did  not  comprehend. 

But  how  thb  can  be  inferred  from  the  words  in  question,  I 
do  not  see.    Whose  are  the  words  which  Daniel  understood 
not ;  his  oum,  or  those  of  the  angd  9    Surely  of  the  latter. 
Now  that  Daniel  might  not  undersUnd  all  which  the  angel  said 
to  him,  may  be  just  as  well  supposed,  as  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand  all  which  he  has  said  to  us.    But  would  this  latter  fret 
prove,  that  Daniel  did  not  himself  understand  what  be  conceiv- 
ed in  his  own  mind  ?    Admitting  then,  that  the  words  of  the 
apgel  addressed  to  Daniel,  which  were  to  be  ^^  closed  up  and 
sealed  until  the  time  of  the  end,"  are  to  be  construed  as  mean- 
ing that  they  are  to  remain  unexplained  untQ  the  time  of  the 
end,  (which  ex^esb  is  itself  a  doubtful  matter,  comp.  Is.  8: 
16^,  yet  this  proves  merely,  that  certain  words  were  addressed 
to  nim  by  an  angel,  which  he  heard  and  recorded,  but  did  not 
understand  their  import.    And  what  were  these  words  ?    They 
were,  that  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  which 
Daniel  had  been  uttering,  should  take  place  only  after  ^'a  time, 
and  times,  and  half  a  time."     Thb  designation  of  time  the 
prophet  did  not  understand ;  and  many  of  hb  commentators 
nave  not  succeeded  any  better,  in  doing  what  he  found  himself 
unable  to  do.    This  is  the  very  thing,  too,  which  Peter  says 
was  at  first  left  undbclosed  to  the  ancient  prophets.    But  when 
the  time  of  the  end  shall  come,  i.  e.  when  the  events  which 
Daniel  had  hiipself  predicted,  shall  have  come  to  pass,  then  of 
course  the  time  will  be  fully  disclosed.    .The  angel  declined 
making  a  definite  disclosure  of  this,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osi^  of  the  prophet. 

Thus  we  find  as  little  here  as  m  Peter,  to  justify  the  idea 
that  the  prophets  have  uttered  what  they  did  not  understand. 
All  of  thb  nature  that  exists  in  the  Bible,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  b  the  solitary  declaration  of  the  angel  which  has 
just  been  considered. 

But  it  b  said,  once  more,  that  in  Paul's  time,  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  common ;  and  that  persons  often  spoke  in  a  fo- 
reign language,  by  the  miraculous  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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This  is  troe ;  but  how  this  can  prave  that  the  Spirit  did  not 
enable  diera  to  understand  a  foreign  language,  as  well  as  to 
9peak  it,  I  am  not  aware.    Is  there  any  thing  in  the  gift  of 
toogues,  which  implies  that  this  gift  was  a  perfectly  mechanical 
ooe,  and  that  those  who  had  H  understood  nothing  which  thejr 
uttered  ?    I  trust  no  one  will  Yenture  on  such  a  hazardous  and 
utterly  improbable  assertion.    It  would  be  indeed  a  singular  gift 
of  tongues,  to  be  exercised  m  this  way— exactly-  like  that  of 
a  man  who  learns  to  pronounce  Latin  words,  but  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  a  single  one  which  he  utters.    In  such  a  case, 
how  could  the  apostles  converse  and  hold  intercourse  with  those, 
who  spoke  in  a  foreign  language  f    If  they  had  no  power  of 
attaching  ideas  to  the  words  that  were  uttered  in  it,  they  could 
not  do  this.     If  they  had  this  power,  then  the  reasoning  is  ut- 
terly destitute  of  force. 

These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  principal  and  most  specious 
arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  Philonic  theory  of  inspi- 
ration. We  have  seen  that  they  will  not  abide  the  test  of  criti- 
cal scrutiny.  We  must  not  quit  the  subject,  however,  wiAout 
suggesting  some  things,  which  make  dir^tly  against  the  theory 
in  question.  I  should  not  do  this,  did  I  not  believe  that  the  sub- 
ject mider  discussion  is  one,  which  has  a  very  important  bear- 
jog  OD  the  principles  of  interpretation. 

I.  My  first  argument  to  shew  that  the  prophets,  while  bspir- 
edy  were  voluntary,  eonsciow,  rational  agents,  shall  be  taKen 
fiora  Paul  himself  who  must  have  known  their  condition  while 
under  divine  influence.  He  is  treating  of  the  same  miraculous 
gift  that  has  been  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  sneaking  with  tongues, 
1.  e.  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  language.  He  ascribes  the  power 
to  do  this  direcdy  to  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d ;  but  throughout  a  whole 
chapter  (I  Cor.  xiv.)  be  labours  to  persuade  the  Corinthians 
liiat  they  should  not  abuse  the  power  in  auestion  ;  he  cautions 
diem  strongly  against  such  abuse ;  he  rebukes  them  sharply  for 
it.  And  why?  If  they  are  the  mere  unconscious  instruments 
of  ao  mAuence  which  supersedes  all  their  own  voluntary  pow- 
ers;, what  ccmcem  has  exhortation,  or  praise,  or  blame  with 
them  ?  None  at  aQ ;  no  more  than  it  has  with  the  growth  of  a 
i^egetable,  or  the  functions  of  a  magnet.  But  not  so  the  apos- 
de.  Why  ?  Because,  as  he  s^s,  the  spirits  of  the  prophets, 
eare  sufy'ee/  to  the  pronhets,  I  Cor.  14:  32.  indeed  ?  TTien 
^^ire  not  mere  involuntary,  unconscious  instruments.  TTi^ 
ttV  lemaia,  wbSe   under  die  bfluence  of  the  Spirit,  rational 
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manlf  acoooDtaUe  beings  md  free  vokmttiy  igeata.    The  re- 

Ztactf  that  the  apostle  severely  chideg  them  tor  the  abuse  of 
eir  miraculous  ffift%  necessarily  implies  all  this.     But  if  this 
be  true,  then  the  Phikmic  theory  of  inspiraikm  is  not  true* 

S.  Men  inqyired  are  so  &r  from  being  divested  of  rationality, 
and  understanding,  and  free  agency,  that,  I  may  truty  say,  they 
possess  all  these  io  a  higher  degree  than  ever.  Inspvataon  doei 
not  mpertede  the  use  of  men's  rational  powers ;  k  eaoaiii  ibek 
reason,  it  puri6es  their  understandings ;  it  scatters  the  darhnesi 
that  restea  upon  them,  and  brings  them  into  regions  of  pnro 
light.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal  to  ^  apprehensions  of 
every  reflecting  man  concerning  the  nature  of  the  subject;  aad 
to  the  developement  which  inspired  writers  every  where  make 
of  their  own  sentiments*  and  actions.  Why  should  the  Scr^ 
tinres  be  the  betta*,  for  being  derived  from  men  deprived  of  their 
rational  and  intellectual  powers,  and  made  mere  invokmtaiy  in- 
struments in  the  bands  oi  an  all  controlling  power  ?  Is  not  light 
let  in  from  heaven  upon  the  understanding  and  reason,  and  the 
persuasion  and  clear  conception  which  ensue,  of  as  much  value 
as  words  uttered  mechanically,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  meaning? 

3.  If  the  prophets  did  not  understand  Uiemselves^  who  can 
understand  tnem  ?  A  question  difficult  indeed  to  be  answered. 
The  prophets  did  not  understand  tfaeir  own  words !  Then  sure- 
ly, if  those  inspired  by  heaven  did  not  understand  what  they 
themselves  uttered,  and  this  too  with  all  their  aid  of  divine 
teaohingj  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  others  wiio  are  unins^- 
ed  and  unenlightened,  would  understand  their  VFords.  And  yel 
we  are  told,  that  the  Scripture  is  all  a  revdation !  A  revelataoa 
to  whom  ?  Not  to  the  prophet  who  utters  it,  for  he  understDod 
not  what  he  said ;  of  course  not  to  others,  who  are  stiU  less  able 
to  understand  it.  Here  is  then  no  revelation ;  for  a  revelatk)0 
must  be  understood,  *or  at  least  it  must  be  intdligible. 

"  But  it  is  to  be  understood  in  after  ages."  Indeed  ?  But 
bow  7  Not  by  the  interpretation  of  language,  swrely ;  for  if  the 
prophet  could  not  interpret  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  not  evra 
when  under  the  influence  of  inspiration ;  nor  the  men  tvbom 
be  addressed  interpret  their  own  vernacular  tongue,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  they  possessed ;  then  how  <^an  after  ages, 
strangers  and  foreigners,  interpret  it  by  rules  of  language?  It 
is  plainly  out  of  question. 

How  then  is  the  Scripture  to  be  understood  ?    ^  Tbe  evedt," 
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kitrepEedy^'wiBdiewbowobscnre  prophecy  is  to  be  expfatiiH 
cd."  But  here  is  a  vmn^p  ngougep  in  reMootng ;  or  rather^ 
there  is  t  mere  trgoing  in  a  circle.  The  event  is  to  explain  a 
propbeejr  that  was  before  uaiotelligiUe !  But  bow  can  we  know 
tittCtliee?eot  is  a  fulfilnieiit  of  the  prophecy  ?  To  know  wheth* 
er  toj  event  corresponds  widi  a  prophecy,  we  moet  of  course 
fast  koow  what  the  prophecy  is*  i.  e.  what  it  means  or  siginfies ; 
fix  if  the  words  of  it  are  uobtelligible,  then  it  means  nouiing  to 
«)  aod  we  have  of  course  no  prediction  with  which  we  can 
eoDptre  the  event.  It  fidbws,  that  it  is  impoasible  for  us  to 
bow  whether  the  event  is  a  fuUlment  or  not. 

It  most  therefore  be  tme,  that  we  do  commit  the  vau^op  npo^ 
ti^  of  transferring  the  language  of  an  event  to  the  prophecy 
itself;  that  is,  from  the  event  itself  we  make  out  a  meaning; 
tbeo  we  i^)ply  that  meaning  to  the  predictkm,  and  thus  make  out 
isease  ibr  it,  when  to  us  it  had  none  before;  and  then  we  say^ 
tim  the  prophecy  had  sodi  or  such  a  meaning,  because  the 
emit  shews  it  to  be  so.  But  after  all,  we  reason  b  a  mere  cir^ 
de.  The  prophecy  is  iiilfiUed  by  the  event,  because  the  event 
hat  crested  a  meaning  for  the  prophecy ;  and  the  event  oonreet 
poods  to  the  prophecy,  because  the  pvofhety  means  what  the 
eveot  Aews  it  to  mean,  L  e.  the  event  corresponds  to  itself;  a 
aeiaUe  species  of  k)gie  indeed  !  How  much  the  Scripture  has 
been  eiposed  to  the  significant  shrugs  of  sceptical  men,  by  such 
htftftmAaOj  need  not  be  said.  Ghre  me  such  a  liberty  of  int 
iBipraistion  as  this,  and  I  can  take  a  wider  range  than  the  inicrt 
pratoisof  D^ibos,  or  Cumae.  I  can  never  be  wanting  ui  an  en 
ftapeie  power  of  CTplaknng  any  prophecy  of  the  Scriptures, 
inwever  apparently  daric  or  mysterious ;  for  it  is  perfectly  ea-» 
7  eswCiftel  dedmeere  ex  qttoUoei. 

(k  the  other  hand,  nothhig  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
tne  exegesis  is  obliged  first  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  a  pn^* 
fbecy  from  the  usual  laws  of  ki^age ;  and  then  to  compare 
vosteoier  events  with  the  meaning  thus  made  out,  and  see  if 
^^  be  a  harmony  between  them.  In  other  words,  a  prophe«« 
7  iQBst  have  a  meaning  per  #e,  like  any  other  writing,  and 
BMMt  be  explained  in  the  lite  manner. 

yfhf  nodi  Oi  what  possible  use  could  a  predictbn  be,.wbick 
Mher  the  prophet  himself  nor  any  one  else  understood,  or  could 
■Klenlnid  ?  it  would  answer  no  purpose  of  warning,  reproof 
^^mragement,  consolation,  or  instruction.  Paul  says«  that  ^  aL 
fariBie  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  correction,  reproof,  or  uh 
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stniction  in  righteousness ;"  but  od  the  ground  of  those  whose 
opinion  I  am  opposing,  here  is  Scripture  which  subserves  neith- 
er of  these  purposes,  unless  you  say,  that  a  nnere  form  of  words 
which  conveys  no  sense  intelligible  to  us,  is  profitable  for  them. 
But  this  would  be  idle ;  a  mere  trifling  with  a  serious  matter. 

Cm  bono  then  ?  I  ask  once  more.  We  have  a  rigfit  to  adc 
this,  and  to  insist  on  an  answer,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  when 
the  question  between  two  methods  of  interpretation  is,  which  is 
most  consonant  with  the  nature,  design,  and  object  of  the  sacreA 
Scriptures?  The  Philonists  answer  this  questkm  by  saying, 
that  ^  when  the  event  comes  to  pass  whfeh  the  prophecy  forecdls, 
then  this  event  will  serve  to  confirm  the  predk^tkws  of  Scripture, 
and  to  illustrate  the  power  and  providence  of  almighty  God.' 
When  the  event  comes  to  pass !  What  event  ?  Surely  none  that 
the  prophecy  in  question  foretells  to  us;  because  by  the  very 
suppositbn,  the  prophecy  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  to  all  men. 
No  meaning  then  can  be  given  to  the  prophecy ;  and  of  course, 
we  can  never  t^  whether  it  is  fulfilled  or  not.  As  to  putting  a 
meaning  upon  it,  drawn  from  occurrences  that  take  place  in  af- 
t^-times,  and  then  calling  this  tifoLlfilment — I  have  already  ex- 
amined this  in  the  paragraphs  above. 

But  further;  are  the  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  oondescen- 
mem  of  the  Spirit  who  guided  the  presets,  more  conspicuous  in 
uttermg  what  is  (riain  and  mteUigible  to  the  people  ot  God,  or 
in  dictating  what  is  daric  and  unintelligible  ?  When  God  speaks,  I 
must  take  it  that  it  is  in  order  to  be  understood ;  when  he  reveals, 
he  does  not  cover  his  revelation  with  impenetrable  darkness. 
The  heathen  oracles  and  religion  could  boast  of  their  ftvorw, 
and  fAvanigui;  but  thy  wordy  O  Lordj  is  light,  it  giveth  light 
to  the  undentandingy  was  said  by  David,  and  ought  to  be 
echoed  by  every  disciple  of  him  who  is  ^^  the  Light  of  the 
world.'» 

And  when  it  is  asked,  with  a  confidence  which  seems  to  feel  that 
overwhelming  argument  is  contained  m  the  question,  <  Whether 
we  do  not  understand  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
respect  to  the  Messiah,  better  since  the  fulfihnent  of  them,  than 
the  Jews  of  ancient  times  did?'  I  answer  at  once.  We  do  so; 
or  at  least,  we  ought  to  do  so.  But  how  th'is  confutes  the  view 
whbh  I  have  taken,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive.  I  have  read 
many  a  description  of  Constantinople,  and  seen  many  a  represen- 
tation of  Its  edifices  and  scenery,  delineated  by  exceUent  en- 
gravings.   I  read  the  words  of  a  writer  on  this  subject,  vdio  has 
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never  been  at  Constantinople ;  be  had  merelf  studied  Us  sub- 
ject as  I  bare*     I  understand  hinu    The  language  which  he 
€MDfiajSf  suggests  to  my  mind  the  very  same  train  of  ideas  in 
genera],  and  the  same  unages  in  particular,  which  existed  in  his 
mbd.     I  can  therefore  interpret  nim,  i.  e.  I  can  convey  to  oth- 
ers the  exact  meaning  of  tnis  writer.    But  if  I  pay  a  visit  to 
Constantinople,  see  it  all  with  my  own  eyes,  and  sojourn  in  it  so 
as  to  become  well  acquainted  ww  all  tbit  is  passing  thore,  then 
indeed  I  have  a  much  more  eomplete  and  satisfactory  view  of 
the  city  in  question,  than  I  could  gain  from  any  description* 
llieD,  when  I  read  the  description  of  the  writer  above  mention- 
ed, I  can  have  a  better  view  of  all  its  several  parts,  a  more  per- 
fisct  idea  of  the  things  suggested  and  described,  than  the  wrker 
himself  had.    But  now  this  can  make  his  language  mean  any 
more,  than  be  bknself  meant  to  convey  by  it,I  cannot  see.    The 
infbrniation  which  enables  me  to  have  a  more  lively  perceptioQ 
<^tbe  object  described  than  the  author  had,  I  obtained  not  from 
him,  but  bom  being  present  in  the  place  described.    I  stand  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  than  he  did.    His  words  awaken  in 
me  trakis  of  thought,  the  result  of  my  experience,  which  never 
existed  in  his  mind.    I  understand  the  objects  described  better 
than  the  author  himself,  because  of  my  superk>r  sources  of  in- 
fi>rmation.    But  must  I  attribute  all  the  meaning  which  I  can 
BOW  give  to  his  words,  actually  to  him,  i.  e.  to  his  productbn  ?  I 
liow  not ;  clearly  not,  if  Prof.  Hahn's  definition  of  right  ioter- 
precatioa  be  true,  viz.  that  it  is  an  expositbn  of  the  meaning 
which  ao  author  attached  to  his  own  words. 

Iiet  me  produce  another  example  for  illustration.  An  illit- 
cnoe  man  says,  ^The  sun  is  rising.'  An  astronomer  hears  this  de- 
claratioo ;  and  m  making  out  an  interpretation  of  it,  he  connects 
with  the  words  sun  and  risings  all  the  ideas  which  astronomy  has 
langht  him  respecting  the  one  and  the  other.  Is  this  an  inter- 
pmatk»  BOW  of  the  peasant's  words?  Truly  not;  for  they 
mean  neicber  more  nor  less  than  what  he  intended  to  convey 
by  them. 

Socfa  is  the  case  too  with  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
They  mean  just  what  they  designed  to  convey  by  them,  and  no 
mofe.  If  we  now,  after  all  that  has  taken  plaoe,  understand, 
better  than  the  Jews  of  ancient  times  did,  the  true  nature  of  gos^ 
pel  sabjeets,  (which  surely  ought  to  be  the  case,)  this  is  due  to 
Ae&Sdar  whicb  the  meridian  Sun  of  righteousness  has  spread 
mmd  03*     But  ancient  prophets  saw  only  his  twilight.    Coukl 
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they  describe  more  than  they  saw  or  knew  ?  "No  man,**  «ys 
the  Saviotir, "  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  revealed  him  f  i.  e. 
neither  Moses  nor  any  other  prophet  has  ever  given  a  full  view 
of  God  and  his  purposes  in  the  gospel ;  this  was  reserved  for  his 
Son  to  do,  and  this  he  has  accomplished. 

Why  can  we  not  believe  this,  and  expound  the  prophets  ac- 
Cordin^y  ?  And  if  we  do  so,  then  we  diaH  not  attribute  to  tbeia 
a  knowledge  which  th^  dkl  not  possess ;  nor  shall  we  find  an^ 
difficulty  in  them  because  they  did  not  disclose  all  that  we  now 
know;  for  all  was  not  revealed  to  them.  We  shall  mierpret 
them  as  they  spoke^  i.  e.  we  shall  assfSgn  to  their  words  ibe 
meaning  which  they  assigned,  and  no  more ;  for  this  is  to  give  a 
true  interpretation. 

It  is  thinly  an  error,  then,  to  say  that  a  prophecy  is  Interpret- 
ed by  tne  event.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  events  may  help  us  to 
tmderstand  the  stAjeet  of  a  particular  prophecy  much  better  than 
we  dfaerwise  could  have  done  j  as  the  cases  of  illustration  al- 
feady  suggested  clearly  shew.  It  is  equally  plain,  that  when  we 
do  tmis  understand  the  subject,  we  are  in  a  better  condition  to 
avoid  errors  in  interpretatbn,  than  we  should  otherwise  be. 
More  complete  knowledge  of  any  thing,  always  helps  to  secwre 
^igainst  errors  in  speakine  of  it.  But  our  superior  knowledge  of 
the  Messiah  and  his  woik,  for  example,  does  not  beslow  that 
knowledge  on  the  ancient  prophets  who  foretoM  him ;  and  of 
course  it  cannot  make  theu*  words  meap  any  more,  than  they 
themselves  meant  by  them.  Events^  by  giving  us  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  a  prophecy,  may  aid  us  in  its  inler- 
pretatkm  by  virtue  of  diat  better  knowledge  which  they  commu- 
nicate ;  but  these  events  can  never  make  the  words  of  ancient 
prophets  mean  any  more  than  the  prophets  themsdves  meant. 
Later  events  may  place  us  in  a  condition,  where  the  words  of 
an  ancient  prophet  will  exdte  in  us  whole  trams  of  thought, 
which  perhaps  he  never  had  at  all ;  but,  as  m  ^  case  of  die 
astronomer,  who  hears  the  words  sun  rinng  from  the  peasant, 
ahhoueh  the  train  of  thought  may  be  excoMingly  diverae,  and 
even  far  superior  m  some  respects,  this  can  nefer  make  the 
original  woras  mean  any  more  than  the  author  of  them  meenttD 
convey. 

What  an  extended  influence  this  plain  principle  would  have, 
if  duly  reduced  to  practkw,  over  the  wide  and  difficuk  field  of 
prophetk^  inlerpretation,  it  is  eaqr  to  perceive.    What  a  omAi- 
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tilde  of  errors  have  been  committed^  bt  wtnt  of  attention  td  it, 
ev«7  ooe  most  know,  who  is  at  all  conyersant  with  the  history 
of  ioteqiretatioD.  But  I  must  quit  this  theme,  as  not  Ming 
vkbm  mj  present  object,  and  return  to  mj  immediate  purpose* 

We  may  now  venture  to  believe  that  the  prophets  understood 
dieir  own  words,  i*  e.  that  they  did  assign  to  them  some  mean- 
ing ;  and  tberefi^,  if  this  be  the  ease,  that  meaning  is  the  one 
wUch  is  the  true  sense  of  their  words.  In  all  this  there  is  no^ 
thing  which  contradicts,  or  is  inconsistent  with,  the  idea  diat  the 
fvo^iieis  were  inspired,  or  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  di* 
me  Spirit.  Pecar  and  the  other  aposdes  often  preached  under 
aoch  ao  inBueoce;  but  the  words  which  they  u^  were  under4> 
flood  by  themselves,  and  were  intelligible  to  others.  If  not,  of 
what  use  was  their  preaching  ? 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  what  is  reasonable,  at  least  so  it 
90008  to  me,  than  the  idea  that  men  cease  to  be  rational  and 
iree  agents,  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  inspiration.  The 
contrary  nnist  be  true,  viz.  that  they  are  more  rational,  more  in-» 
tdligent,  more  free,  L  e.  more  truly  so, than  ever  before;  in  otln 
er  words,  all  the  faculties  of  their  nature,  that  are  capable  of  in- 
tdlectual  and  moral  elevation,  become  more  elevated  m  ccnse- 
^peace  of  divine  influence. 

We  may  consider  the  proposition  then  as  well  grounded,  that 
d»  sacred  writers  did  attach  some  meaning  to  eveiy  word  which 
they  uttered.  God  speaks  to  us  through  and  by  them.  Whea 
God  speaks  to  men,  he  speaks  in  language  such  as  men  em- 
ploy in  aieaking  to  each  other ;  in  language,  therefore,  which  ii 
iol^igihfe.  If  he  does  not  so,  then  he  doKSs  not  speak  to  men 
ataH;  for  him  to  speak  to  th^,  implies,  that  he  addresses  them 
B  sBch  a  way  as  to  be  understood.  The  language  of  his  pro^ 
pheis,  tbeo,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  witii  the  laws  of 
hogqage,  i«  e.  widi  those  laws  which  ^Iv  to  the  inteipretatioa 
of  sB  other  communications  by  the  use  of  language.  It  you  d^ 
uy  that,  then  you  deny  to  men  the  power  of  understanding  and 
intcipieUDg  the  Scriptures ;  for  this  must  be  done,  and  can  be 
dons,  only  by  virtoe  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  which 
agige  has  established.  At  least,  there  is  but  one  other  way  m 
wfaxb  this  can  be  done,  and  that  is,  by  a  second  mspiraticm,  I 
raeso,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  interpreter.  Now  as  we  do  not 
hf  daim  to  this  fiivour,  nor  expect  H,  so  the  only  method  of  in- 
terpMatioo  that  remains,  is  the  one  which  conforms  to  the  usual 
■m  of  langoage. 

20 
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But  an  interpretation  of  this  sort  must  go  on  the  ground,  dm 
the  prophets  did,  b  their  own  minds,  attach  some  meanbg  to  the 
words  which  they  employed  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  the  duty  of 
the  interpreter  b  fulfiUed,  whenever  he  has  fully  developed  diat 
meanbg. 

K  any  one  b  still  dbposed  to  say,  that  *  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
bfluenced  the  prophets,  intended  to  convey  a  meanbg,  by  the 
words  which  he  suggested  to  the  prophets,  difibrent  from  tbat 
whbh  they  may  have  had  in  their  own  mbds ;'  he  takes  lor 
granted  two  things  here,  which  it  would  be  found  exceedingly 
difficult  to  prove ;  yb.  (1)  That  the  Spirit  of  God  suggested 
the  Vfords  whbh  the  prophet  used,  rather  than  influenced  the 
state  of  hb  mbd  whbh  would  give  birth  to  proper  words;  aod 
(2)  That  men  b  a  state  of  inspiration,  were  left  b  ignorance  of 
what  they  diemselves  uttered,  while  thfa  was  uttered  for  the  ve- 
ry purpose  of  bebg  understood  by  others.  Now  as  neither  of 
these  are  capable  of  proof,  and  as  both  are  quite  improbable,  I 
do  not  feel  tnat  they  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  ol  that  prin- 
ciple of  exegesis,  which  I  have  been  endeavourbg  to  illustrate 
and  to  defend. 

We  return,  then,  after  the  extensive  range  that  we  have  taken 
b  canvassbg  various  objectbns,  to  the  simple  and  obvious  prin- 
cipb,  that  the  sacred  writers  did,  b  their  own  mbds,  atttch 
some  idea  to  every  thing  whbh  they  uttered.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  b  but  one  deblaratbn  in  the  Scriptures,  which  stands  on 
a  diflbrent  footing ;  and  this  is  not  a  declaration  of  a  prophet, 
but  of  an  angel.  The  prophet  b  merely  the  narrator.  I  refer 
to  the  bstance  b  Dan.  IS:  8, 9,  where  the  angel  declares,  that  the 
final  accomplishment  of  the  vbions  which  Daniel  had  seen, 
should  not  fiiUy  take  place  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a 
time  were  past.  This  new  mode  of  designating  time,  Danid 
teDs  us  he  did  not  understand  :  ^<  I  heard,  but  I  understood  not." 
The  angel  dedbed  expbbbg  it  to  him,  and  it  was  bft  to  be 
definitivehr  marked  jout  by  the  fulfilment  of  events  whbh  had 
been  predicted  in  other  prophecies.  But  where  there  b  anodier 
instance  of  the  like  kind  b  the  Scripture,  I  know  not  I  find, 
bdeed,  that  certain  symbols  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  he  b  asked  what  they  mean  ?  He  answers  that  he 
cannot  teD ;  and  then  the  explanation  b  immediately  subjoined. 
Thus  b  Zech.  4:  3 — ^7,  the  angel  shews  to  the  prophet  a  goMen 
candlestbk,  with  a  bowl,  seven  lamps,  and  seven  pipes,  and  two 
olive-trees  standbg  by  it.    He  then  inquires  ot  the  prophet, 
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whedier  lie  knows  wbat  these  are ;  and  on  receivios  a  negative 
answer,  he  goes  on  to  explain  their  symbolic  use.  But  all  c^se^ 
of  this  oatmre  are  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  subject  m  question, 
lie  symbolic  use  of  things  exhibited  to  the  natural  eye,  or  to 
the  eye  of  the  mbd,  can  never  be  anticipated,  because  it  is  not 
hngnagef  and  no  rules  of  language  therefore  can  have  a  bear- 
Bg  upon  k.  The  meaning  of  a  symbol  must  depend  entirely  on 
tbeexpkmatioo  of  him  who  constitutes  it;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
adbmined  to  the  mterpretation  of  another.  A  symbol  is  a  i/Ung^ 
not  wards;  and  consequently  no  instance  of  this  nature  can 
faife  any  bearing  on  our  subject  But  if  it  could  have,  it  would 
be  f ery  (ar  from  &vouriqg  those  principles,  which  are  opposed 
to  Tihai  has  been  above  advocated.  In  all  the  cases  oi  such 
^ndiolic  representations  as  I  have  described,  the  explanation  of 
than  is  made  immediately  to  the  prophet;  which  does  not  look 
ike  caUmg  him  to  utter  things  in  prophecy  which  he  does  not 
nderstand. 

It  may  be  thought  a  needless  task,  perhaps,  tp  have  occupied 
80  much  time  in  establidiing  a  principle,  that  at  first  view  is  so 
exceedbgly  plain  and  reasonable,  viz.  that  the  sacred  writers  at- 
tached some  meaDing  to  every  word  which  they  uttered.  But 
the  obiections  which  I  have  canvassed,  shew  that  while  this 
prioc^le  would  scarcely  ever  be  directly  contradicted  by  any 
fflao  in  words,  yet  it  bias  been  virtually  denied  by  great  num- 
bers of  Chrbtians,  and  some  of  very  high  consid^ratkHi  too,  in 
Ae  theory  of  inspiration  which  they  have  maintained. 

The  unportance  of  having  our  mmds  fully  enl^htened  and 
settled  on  the  points  that  have  been  discussed,  b  much  greater 
than  an  iaexpmenced  interpreter  can  well  imagine.  For  if  it 
be  tnie,  diat  there  are  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  uttered  in 
hfuage  that  was  unintelligible  to  the  sacred  writers  themselves, 
m  of  course  unintelligible  to  their  readers ;  then  it  must  be 
tioe,  that  such  parts  of  the  Bible  are  incapable  of  being  inter- 
filed l^  any  aid  which  exegesis  can  omz ;  and  bdeed,  that 
th^  ace  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  interpretation  by  any  human 
^Art  For  all  such  effort  must  be  regulated  b^  the  laws  of  in- 
fttpretation,  derived  from  the  habitual  usages  oi  men  in  explain- 
iog  words ;  and  these  can  never  reach  the  mystical  passages  in 

EioD,  nor  can  such  passages  be  subjected  in  any  measure  to 
influence  in  explanation.  Of  course,  nothing  but  a  second 
tttrade,  L  e.  an  inspiration  of  the  interpreter,  can  ever  be  ad- 
tftte  to  open  the  meaning  of  all  such  passages  of  Scripture  to 
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the  worM.  And  if  h  be  indeed  the  case,  that  there  are  parts  c^ 
the  Bible  in  this  condition,  it  behoves  us  well  to  know  it ;  and 
not  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  them  by  any  e£Sar\s  which  v/t 
ean  make,  lest,  like  Uzziab,  we  be  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God 
for  sacrilegKHisly  intermeddling  with  holy  things.  I  would  that 
those  who  advocate  the  mystic  revelations  in  questkm,  woold 
te&  us  where  we  must  stop  in  our  investigations,  and  exactly 
where  the  veil  is  spread,  that  separates  the  13^*;^  t^^p,  the  ho^ 
of  holies,  from  our  view. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  exhorted  the  Jews  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  Paul  urges  Christians  to  study  and  search  them; 
and  Peter  strenuously  msists  on  it  that  we  should  '  give  heed  to 
them  as  to  a  Kgfat  shming  in  a  dark  place  f  and  no  sacred  wri- 
ter intimates  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  unin- 
telligible to  the  sincere  and  humble  inquirer.  How  can  all  this 
be  true,  and  vet  there  be  many  considerable  portions  of  it,  to 
whk^  none  of  the  usual  principles  of  interpretation  are  appli- 
cable? 

IT.  h  is  time  to  ouit  this  subject,  and  advance  to  the  consider^ 
ation  of  the  second  deductkm  which  was  made  above  (p.  141) 
from  Rpof.  Hahn's  definition  of  the  troe  meaning  of  roterpreta- 
tk)n.  This  is,  that  in  discovering  the  sense  which  an  author  at- 
tadied  to  his  own  words,  we  must  have  reference  simply  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  act- 
ed and  spoke.  Prof.  Hahn  himself  notices  this  in  a  part  o( 
hb  essay,  subsequent  to  that  on  which  I  am  commentiog.  But 
his  notice  b  very  brief,  and  he  has  not  unfolded  the  reasons  for 
die  opkiion  which  he  gives,  although  the  opinion  itself  is  alto- 
gether correct.  I  have  also  brought  the  subject  distkictly  into 
view  above  ;  but  as  I  have  not  there  attempted  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  reasons  of  it,  I  shall  therefore  now  only  en- 
deavour briefly  to  state  the  grounds  of  the  principle  under  cod- 
sideration. 

Language,  I  repeat  again,  is  the  expression  of  ideas.  Words 
are  the  signs  of  ideas,  exhibited  to  the  eye  or  ear.  As  we  are 
now  considering  written  language,  we  may  call  them  agrts  oJ 
ideas  exhibited  to  the  eye.  Ideas  are  formed  in  the  minds  ol 
men  by  the  natural  objects  which  surround  them,  and  wid 
whfch  they  are  conversant ;  by  the  things  to  which  d)eh 
attention  is  called ;  by  the  relations  which  they  sustain ;  b} 
the  customs,  manners,  modes  of  thinking,  and  reasoning 
which  are  preval^t ;   by  religious  rites  and  doctrines,  civi 
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OBtgei  aod  govemmeDt,  intercoorse  with  foreign  nations,  etc. 
ffl  a  word  by  all  the  circumstances^  external  or  internal,  in 
VfbiA  tfaej  lire.  Every  natioo  has  words  peculiar  to  itself, 
jo8t  so  iSir  as  it  has  objects  peculiar  to  itself.  I  do  not  refer  at 
d  noir  to  the  difierent  sounds  of  words  which  stand  as  the  signs 
of  ideis,  such  as  iw^gmnog  and  homoj  and  which  designate  the 
flune  obiect ;  but  I  refer  to  words  that  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  transited  out  of  one  language  mto  another,  because  the  other 
Ingnge  has  no  corresponding  terms  which  will  answer  to  them, 
•od  tbs,  because  the  nation  which  speaks  thb  other  language 
Btrer  having  been  conversant  wid>  the  same  objects  as  the  firet 
aitioo,  of  course  never  had  occasion  to  invent  terms  adapted  to 
express  ideas  of  them.  For  example ;  how  can  we  transkte 
tbe  Athenian  »PX^9  ^r  ^^  Latin  tribtmusy  or  consul  f  We  do 
not,  for  we  cannot;  all  we  can  do,  is  to  transfer  the  words  them- 
aehes  into  our  own  language,  and  leave  them  to  be  explained 
m  tbe  lexicons  by  much  periphrasis  or  historical  description. 
Vice  vers&y  how  will  any  one  translate  cannany  mariner'i  comr 
ym^  dedrieity,  galvanism^  iteam-boaty  manrrf-warj  etc.  into 
Lttio  or  Gr^k  ?  And  se  of  thousands  of  words  in  the  En- 
^SA  hnguage.  What  is  tbe  ground  of  all  the  difficulty  ?  One 
very  simple  and  intelligible  thing,  viz.  that  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  never  having  t^en  acquainted  with  the  otneots  which 
ibese  words  designate,  had  no  ideas  of  them  m  tfaeur  minds ; 
ni  therefore  diey  never  formed  any  terms  to  express  them. 
CoQieqiiently,  we  cannot  translate  such  English  words  into  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Tbe  same  thing,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  is  true,  and  must 
feso,  of  every  nation  on  earth.  Each  has  something  peculiar  to 
Mtj  whidi  is  found  no  where  else ;  and  of  course,  each  has 
flme  words  which  can  never  be  literally  translated  into  any 
tdier  hngcmge.  They  can  only  be  transferred,  and  described 
^  periphrasis,  or  perhaps  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  pictorial  de- 
Witions. 

We  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  no  one  man  makes 
a  hnginge,  or  controk  the  use  of  it  He  may  have  some  hi- 
Aieaoe  upon  it ;  he  may  help  to  introduce,  or  to  change  the 
oeaoiDg  of  a  few  words.  Every  writer  intends  and  expects  to 
kuDdersiood,  when  he  writes  for  odiers.  But  to  accomplidi 
^  he  must  of  coarse  conform  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  his  na- 
tioB.  Otherwise  he  composes  m  a  language  foreign  to  them, 
tni  therefore  will  not  be  understood. 
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But  what  is  this  U9U$  loquendi9  It  is  modes  of  expresaoD 
which  a  natioa  have  adopted,  under  the  iDfluence  of  all  the  ob- 
jects with  which  they  are  conversant,  both  natural  and  arti6cial ; 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they  are  jJaced, 
whether  social,  civil,  or  religious.  Authors  take  language  as 
they  find  it ;  they  do  not  make  a  new  one.  They  may,  bdeed, 
help  to  introduce  now  and  then  a  new  word,  because  they  want 
it  to  express  a  new  idea ;  but  the  great  body  of  their  words 
must  be  conformed  to  the  u$us  hquendi^  in  order  to  be  mtel- 
ligible. 

Now  if  when  God  speaks  to  any  particular  men,  he  uses  the 
language  of  these  men,  in  order  to  be  understood  ;  it  follows, 
that  when  he  spoke  to  the  ancient  Jews,  through  the  prophets, 
he  employed  tne  language  of  the  times  and  of  the  natbn.  But 
in  order  to  interpret  this,  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  the  Hebrew  nation  at  that  time ; 
because  the  language,  as  it  then  was,  was  entirely  conformed  to 
these. 

From  these  very  plain  and  obvious  principles  it  results,  that 
in  order  to  interpret  rightly,  we  must  have  respect  to  all  these 
circumstances  and  relations.  It  follows  with  equal  certunty, 
that  to  carry  back  our  recent  notions  of  philosophy,  theokgjr, 
morals,  eovemment,  or  any  thing  else,  and  attaco  them  to  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the 
laws  of  interpretatbn  which  every  one  must  spontaneously  dis- 
approve. The  simple  question  for  an  interpreter,  always  and 
without  variation,  is.  What  idea  did  the  writer  mean  to  convey  ? 
When  this  is  discovered  and  developed^  the  interpreter's  work  is 
done ;  and  so  far  as  the  simple  office  of  an  interpreter  is  cod- 
cemed,  it  is  all  done.  Whether  his  author  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  our  present  notions,  yea,  whether  he  inculcates  truth  or  er- 
ror, b  nothing  to  him  as  interpreter.  With  this  he  may  be  deep- 
ly concerned  as  a  man  and  a  theologian ;  he  b  so ;  but  as  an 
interj^reter^  his  work  b  done,  when  ue  true  meaning  of  hb  au- 
thor is  unfolded. 

One  cannot  help  exclaiming  here,  when  he  looks  on  many  (^ 
the  glosses  which  nave  been  forced  upon  the  Scriptures  by  phi- 
losophy and  sectarianbm,  by  superstition  and  by  ignorance, 
Would  to  God  that  the  Bible,  at  last,  might  come  to  be  consid- 
ered oi  the  iufficient  and  only  rvle  of  faith  and  practice  I  When 
wUl  men  cease  to  be  wiser  than  Grod,  in  their  own  estimatbn? 
And  when  will  the  simple  meaning  of  the  bspired  writers,  that 
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and  DO  more  nor  less,  be  the  great  object  of  inquinr  and  inyesti- 
gatioo  among  all  bterpreters  of  the  divine  word  ?  May  that 
time  qieedily  come,  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea  ! 

Let  me  add  a  few  considerations  by  way  of  caution,  to  every 
eoDscientious  interpreter,  and  I  have  done.  Is  it  not  our  only 
troe  interest,  so  far  as  revelation  is  concerned,  to  know  just  what 
has  been  actually  revealed,  and  to  attach  neither  more  nor  less 
to  the  Scripiures  than  the  inspired  vmters  did  themselves  attach 
to  them  ?  This  cannot  be  denied.  How  then  can  we  strive  for 
a  party  explanation  of  a  text,  b  case  we  are  conscious  to  our- 
saves  that  we  have  never  mvestigated  it  by  the  utu$  lomendi^ 
nor  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  ?  1  speak 
to  mt^preters,  professed  and  authorized  interpreters  of  the  di- 
vine word.  WhBt  would  they  say  of  an  ambassador  of  our 
government,  who,  being  furnished  with  his  instructions,  should 
go  to  a  foreign  country,  and  give  an  interpretation  to  them  agree- 
able to  the  notions  or  wishes  of  the  people  there  ?  And  if  we 
D^liect  or  overlook  the  obvk>us  means  by  which  we  are  to  in- 
▼est^ate  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  b  order  to  save  tofl 
and  appKcation,  put  a  gloss  on  them  suggested  by  our  own  phi- 
kGopfay,  or  superstition,  or  ignorance,  or  party  prejudice ;  men 
we  are  accountable  for  what  we  do,  to  the  Author  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  word  is  truth— everlasting  truth ;  what  is  more  or 
less,  may  be  truth,  or  error,  or  a  mixture  of  both ;  but  it  is  what 
lays  Ds  under  no  obligation  of  faith  or  practice ;  it  is  often  what 
may  mislead  us,  and  plunge  us  into  danger,  if  notbto  perdition. 
Let  the  mterpreter  of  the  divbe  word,  then,  feel  that  nis  offic6 
is  b^  and  boly ;  that  he  can  never  be  at  liberty  to  pervert  it 
or  to  abase  it.  Nor  can  he  fulfil  its  functions,  b  all  respects  as 
he  00^  to  do,  without  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  princbles  of  their  interpretation,  as  wiU  enable  him  to  pursue 
bis  inqnines  bdependently  of  human  authority,  and  to  cast  him- 
scVody  oo  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  bspired. 
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Art.  v.    On  the  grammatical  accuracy  or  the  writers 
OF  THE  New  Testament, 

Bj  J.  A.  H.  Tiltmaaa,  ProroMor  of  Theology  In  the  Univenitj  of  Leipaie.   Transbted  from 
Ura  lAtin  bj  the  Editor. 

Introductory  Notice. 

J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  is  the 
son  of  C.  C.  Tittmann,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  churches 
in  Dresden,  and  author  of  the  ^MeUtemata  Sacra  and  other 
works.  He  was  bom  in  1773  at  Langensalza,  where  his  father 
was  then  sub-pastor ;  became  professor  exiraordmary  in  the  fec- 
ultj  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic  in  1796 ;  was  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  theological  faculty  in  1799 ;  and  was  after- 
wards made  an  ordinary  professor  in  the  same,  of  which  he  has 
since  risen  by  degrees,  and  particularlj  since  the  death  of 
Tzschirner,  to  be  the  senior  professor.  He  is  accounted  a  man 
of  profound  and  various  erudition.  He  has  published  no  large 
work,  but  many  smaller  ones  both  in  exegetical  and  systematic 
theology,  which  are  charcterized  by  learning  and  sound  good 
sense ;  though  they  do  not  always  exhibit  the  warm  and  evangel- 
ical spirit  oia  living  faith.  The  principal  one  is  his  work  on  the 
Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament,  first  printed  in  four  Pro- 
gramms,  and  recently  republished  with  his  apuscula^  Lieips.  1829. 
These  opuscula  consist  of  several  essays  relative  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  foUowing 
article  is  the  first  of  these  essays ;  and  the  others  will  probably 
be  eiven  in  future  numbers  of  this  work.  He  is  also  the  editor 
of  the  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Taueh- 
nitz.  Ed. 

On  THE  GRAMMATICAL  ACCURACY  OP  THE  WRITERS  OP  THE 

New  Testament. 

Among  the  imperishable  merits  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the 
church  01  Christ,  it  must  no  doubt  be  reckoned  the  greatest,  that 
he  again  laid  open  the  fountains  of  divine  tnith,  which  had  heea 
for  many  ages  concealed  or  corrupted  ;  and  vindicated  the  use 
of  them,  not  only  to  teachers  and  to  the  learned,  but  also  to  oS 
Christians.  But  as  in  many  other  things,  in  which  he  could  on- 
ly make  a  beginning,  so  also  here,  he  left  to  posterity  the  duty  of 
becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sources  thus  re- 
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stoied  to  ibem,  and  of  fraeiig  nxve  and  more  the  doctrines 
drawD  £om  these  fountains  from  the  inventions  ot  human  opin- 
ioDSi  That  this  was  not  done  by  Luther  himself^  no  one  can 
vooder ;  ahhougb  such  was  bis  g^us,  thathad  he  not  been  de^ 
prnred,  by  the  muhitude  of  his  other  severe  and  pressing  labours, 
of  that  leisure  which  the  study  of  ancient  literature  particularly 
demand^  be  would  probably  have  been  sqperior  to  all  hb  con* 
teDODoniries  b  the  true  mterpretatbn  of  the  rfew  Testam^t 

But  that  after  three  centuries,  and  after  the  labours  of  so 
wmj  distiDguisl^  men,  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa* 
roeot  flbMld  not  yet  have  been  regulated  by  way  certain  kws ; 
iBOftsiirefy  be  matter  of  wonder  to  aU,  and  would  seem  hardly 
crediUe,  unless  one  were  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  and  the  causes  of  the  errors  under  which  it  still  labours. 
He  number  and  ma^itude  of  these  difficulties  becomes  more 
hwwD,  the  longer  and  more  diligently  the  sacred  writings  are  stu- 
died. The  nature  of  the  errors  and  fauhs  to  be  avoided  is  such, 
dm  the  more  experience  one  seems  to  have  in  interpreting  the 
wrkiogs  of  the  New  Testament,  the  more  difficult  does  it  be- 
come to  avoid  these  errors.  Th^  grow  indeed  by  practice, 
and  are  so  impressed  by  daily  habit,  that  unless  the  inter- 
preter shall  have  been  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  he  is  con* 
stSQtiy  more  or  leas  influenced  by  them.  Those  therefore  who  in 
foud),  have  become  imbued  by  severe  study  with  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  die  ancirat  languages ;  and  the  labours  of  whose  fii* 
tore  li?e9  have  left  them  teisure  and  strength  to  fulfil  the  proper 
dades  of  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament,  enjoy  a  rare  teli- 
%.  The  lot  of  very  many,  however,  is  widely  different;  they 
bve  been  able  Ibnnerly  to  read  but  few  of  the  Greek  authors ; 
and  having  acquired  no  bagbt  into  the  genius  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
page,  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  £e  decisions  of  the  lexi* 
eons,  however  unsatis&ctory  and  worthless ;  and  are  thus  una- 
Ue,  through  want  of  leisiure  and  books,  to  make  good  in  alter 
^  that  which  they  have  neglected  in  youth.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  ptuldo^ans  who  would  seem  to  be  the  best  qualifi- 
ed fiv  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  have  often  sudi 
a&taale  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  most  gladly 
*baodoQ  it  to  the  theologians.  But  although  it  may  be  doubted, 
wh  Valckeoaer,*  whether  those  who  have  acquired  their 
kaoffledge  only  in  the  monnmenls  of  the  profime  writers,  should 

*  VikkMrii  OntumM,  Logd.  Btt  1T84.  p.  966  aq. 
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on  tbat  aceoant  be  prohibited  from  the  emeodatioQ  and  exida&i* 
tioo  of  the.sacred  books ;  still,  it  b  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  aD 
theologiaost  who  are  in  a  manner  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate 
interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  should  be  able  to  sustab  a 
comparison  with  those  great  men,  who  have  been  so  much  d'isr 
tinguished  bv  their  zeal  for  the  study  of  languages,  by  learoiDg, 
sagacity,  and  sound  judgement. 

A  principal  reas(Hi  why  the  science  of  interpreting  the  New 
Testament,  is  not  yet  firmly  settled  on  its  proper  foundations, 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that  many  regard  the  interpreter  of  the 
New  Testament  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  niceties  of 
grammar.  Hence  it  happens,  that  even  those  who  have  best 
understood  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  have  in  explain- 
ing the  sacred  books  paid  no  proper  regard  to  the  lawsof  graod- 
mar  or  to  the  analogy  of  language ;  and  the  same  thbg  has 
therefore  happened  to  them,  that  has  usually  deterred  mere  phi- 
lologians  from  treatuig  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  the  sacred  writers  were  far  removed  from  that 
grammatical  accuracy,  the  laws  of  which  are  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of '^language  and  the  use  of  the  best  writers ;  and  there- 
fore in  explaining  their  writings,  they  have  supposed  there  was 
litde  or  no  use  in  applying  those  laws.  Indeed  it  has  even  been 
unagmed,  that  in  seelcbg  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  he 
was  exposed  to  err  the  mosdy  widely,  who  should  endeavour  to 
subject  their  words  and  phrases  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
Greek  language.  Hence  the  direction,  now  to  take  refoge  b 
Hebraism ;  or  again,  where  there  b  no  place  for  Hebrabm,  we 
are  referred  to  the  barbarous  dblect  of  Alexandria ;  or  at  last, 
if  there  b  nothing  similar  to  be  found  in  thb  dialect,  we  are  toM 
that  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  so  incongruously  composed, 
and  construed  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  language, 
must  be  explained  from  the  connexion,  and  by  reference  to  die 
object  of  the  writer.  Inasmuch  now  as  thb  mode  of  proceedmg 
b  most  pernicious,  and  not  only  renders  the  whole  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  uncertain,  but  delhrers  over  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  caprice  of  every  mterpret^,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  spend  a  few  moments,  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Our  first  object  will  be,  to  explain  b  what  we  suppose  this 
grammatical  accuracy  to  consist.  Thb  seems  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  there  b  here  more  than  one  error  to  be  avoided. 
It  b  therefore  first  of  all  to  be  remarked,  that  we  are  not  to  treat 
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here  of  chat  deganee  of  style,  which  we  admire  in  poets  and 
(Mm.  This  qualify  which  consists  partly  in  tha  choice  of 
mrds  and  phrases,  and  partly  in  their  proper  connexion  and  ar- 
raogonent  in  sentences,  it  wUl  be  easily  understood,  is  not  to  be 
sn^  for  in  the  sacred  writers,  any  more  than  it  is  required  m 
die  &ooarse  of  unlearned  men.  An  elegant  selection  of  words, 
indeed,  demands,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  always  be 
at  hand  a  copiousness  of  words,  sufficient  to  express  all  the 
thou^;  so  that  we  may  not  only  comprehend  what  the  writer 
tbcn^  but  also  the  very  manner  in  which  he  thought  it,  and 
IB  wfaich  he  wished  to  present  it.  This  however  is  a  thing  so 
difficult,  and  tlmt  too  from  such  a  variety  of  causes,  that  al* 
tboQgh  it  is  properly  expected  from  an  audior  who  professes  to 
be  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing ;  yet  it  cannot  be  required  of 
tt  uoleanied  man,  who  utters  without  preparation  what  sudden- 
If  arises  in  his  mind,  cr  who  is  compelled  to  write  for  others  who 
are  destitute  of  all  cultivation.  That  the  sacred  writers  are  of 
this  character,  no  one  will  deny. 

lo  die  next  place,  it  is  also  requbite  for  an  elegant  selection  of 
words,  that  the  words  of  the  language  employed,  should  suffice 
to  express  with  perq)icuity  the  things  in  which  others  are  to  be 
iDstnicted ;  so  that  the  writer  may  not  be  compelled,  either  to 
em^  improper  words  in  an  unusual  sense,  nor  to  choose  ex-^ 
pTBsioos  which  have  only  a  cognate  meaning.  That  the  sacred 
vriters  were  compelled  to  do  both,  needs  not  here  to  be  demon*- 
etrated. 

nLasdv,  that  elegance  which  lies  in  the  choice  of  words,  re- 
toat  the  mind  of  the  writer  should  neither  be  excited  b^ 
jFehy  of  bis  subject,  nor  agitated  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
pvpose,  but  composed,  tranquil,  and  never  forgetful  of  himself; 
^vedally  at  the  moment  of  committing  to  writing  the  thoughts 
™ch  he  has  excogitated.  But  the  sacred  writers,  regard- 
ksof  a{^lause  and  unmmdful  of  popular  favour,  always  striv- 
ing ibi  this  end  alone,  that  all  things  should  be  ngog  oixodofn^v, 
i^^ected  so  much  the  more  this  elegance  of  words,  because 
^miDds  were  aroused  and  inflamed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
Jhiigs  eidier  done  by  others,  and  especially  by  their  divine  Mag- 
tof  or  yet  to  be  transacted  by  themselves. 

lo  regard  also  to  that  elegance  of  style,  which  consbts  in  the 
propw  construction  and  arrangement  of  sentences,  there  is  pro- 
Wny  DO  one  who  would  demand  an  elegance  of  diis  sort  in  the 
>*cred  writars.    It  is  only  in  authors  whose  chief  object  is  to 
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give  deIight,for  trho  vnA  to  please  vihS^  tbejr  bstract  didir 
readers,  tbtt  this  species  of  elegance  must  not  be  wanting.  In 
those  writers  who  desire  onty  to  instruct,  and  to  impel  to  the 
practice  of  that  which  is  honest  and  good,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired, than  that  they  shall  speak  with  perspicuity  and  b  a 
manner  adapted  to  persuade ;  for  idie  power  ch  persuasion  fies 
not  m  those  allurements  of  words^  but  in  die  weight  of  thought) 
and  in  the  force  of  a  mind  imbued  with  a  sense  of  important 
things,  and  filled  as  it  were  with  a  divine  spirit.  So  Paul  has 
truly  judged,  1  CJor.  2:  4. 

I  do  not  here  fear  that  any  should  change  me  with  doing  in- 
justice to  the  sacred  writers.  That  occasionally  the  ioaost  ele- 
gant expressions  and  forms  of  speech  are  found  in  them,  is  ap- 
parent to  all ;  and  these  have  been  sought  out  with  the  greatest 
avidity  by  those  defenders  of  4eir  style,  who  have  been  more 
sedulous  than  judicious.  These  single  forms  of  elegance,  how- 
ever, cannot  constitute  an  elegant  style.  But  as  b  die  case 
with  many  who  bestrew  a  bad  Latin  style  widi  elesant  phrases, 
like  flowers,  and  still  are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  ele- 
gance of  that  language;  so  here,  the  use  of  well-turned  phras- 
es and  elegant  forms  of  expression,  can  never  cause  the  writer 
to  be  r^arded  as  exhibiting  that  elegance  of  stj^e,  for  which 
poetis  and  orators  are  celebrated.  Indeed,  if  there  be  in  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  any  etecance  of  style,  it  is  flwit 
tidiich  consists  not  in  art,  but  ^ngs  from  lite  simpKcity  and 
greatness  of  the  thoughts  themselves ;  and  the  less  it  is  souglit 
K>r,  the  more  certainly  and  deeply  does  it  afiect  those  to  whom 
It  is  addressed.  That  this  species  of  elegance  exists  in  die  sa- 
cred writers  in  the  highest  degree,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  exambed  the  subject. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  easDy  understood,  that  while  we  take 
a  liberal  estimate  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  writers  of 
^he  New  Testament,  we  by  no  means  assent  to  the  opinion  of 
tiiose,  who  have  attempted  with  more  zeal  than  success  to  shew, 
that  these  writers  have  employed  a  pure  Greek  idiom.  Bat 
would  diat  an  those,  who  have  complained  of  the  impmre  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  had  either  themselves  onder- 
stood,  or  at  least  explained  more  perspicuously  than  has  com- 
monly been  done,  in  what  diis  purity  of  the  Greek  language 
consists !  Had  this  been  done,  there  would  have  been  no  ground 
for  many  and  long  disputes.  At  present,  however,  we  wiD  not 
enter  upon  this  subject ;  but  rather  express  our  general  acqui- 
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eseedcein  tbeciti^oosdii^etiDmof  Eniesti:*  IVnufU^fM* 
fedxnf  tpordb  and  phrases j  e^^jfrtssing  ihirngs  iJbsmi  tskkh  tke 
€hreb  were  aectuiomed  to  speak;  am  first,  tskethsr  svtk  smgU 
words  are  spoken  in  ike  same  sense  in  uhiok  tke  Chedcs  nsed 
Am  ;  and  then^  whether  swh  pkrmsa  have  net  only  the  synttus 
ef  tie  Greeki  hitt  also  the  same  sense  whieh  Oreek  VMnre  «^ 
triimted  40  them.  As  to  the  mention  of  eftxtKX  here,  EraMi 
does  not  seem  to  bave  so  understood  it,  as  if  puritf  of  style 
were  to  be  principally  estimated  m  reference  to  tbe  l^itknate 
OQBstrecfioQ  of  words  and  phrases.  Ic  is  one  thing  to  otnenre 
the  grammatical  hws  of  syntax ;  and  k  is  a  diflerent  thing  to 
fellow  tbe  practice  of  approved  wrbere  and  men  of  eokivated 
minds,  eo  as  to  express  the  same  things  in  the  same  words 
diit  tbey  have  ased,  or  in  the  same  way,  or  at  least  in  a  simBir 
and  congmous  manner. 

Wbemer  ths  b  actually  done,  is  not  so  easy  to  bedetormined 
as  is  generafly  supposed.  For  a  habit  of  speakkig  or  writing  wkh 
puri^  and  correctness,  althoi^  it  may  appear  to  be  unrestrai»- 
ed,  is  nererdieless  UmSted  by  necessary  laws ;  the  reaseo  t>f 
wMch  is  often  so  obscured  by  osagC)  apd  so  changed  in 
the  progress  of  language,  that  it  cannot  in  every  case  be  entireiy 
tsccitaioed.  Hence  ft  happens,  that  words  and  phrases  used 
by  ibe  mdist  approved  writers,  a{mear  to  many  to  have  been  at 
mt  received  without  ground,  and  as  ft  were  by  accident;  than 
wMcb  opinion,  none  can  be  ftrtberfinom  the  troth.  But  syntax^ 
properly  so  oded,  consists  in  the  mode  of  correctly  joinii^  to* 
gcsfaer  all  tbe  parts  of  style,  and  depends  on  other  grounds  than 
parity  of  style ;  ahhougfa  there  are  some  things  common  to  botb. 
Thns  tbe  principal  laws  of  both  ete  deduced  from  reason,  the 
conamon  source  of  aH  languages.  We  mA  ft  therefore  to  be 
dhliauiy  tmderstood,  that  iSe  quesdon  about  the  purity  of  style 
m  tbe  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  entirely  ibreign  to  our 
pRaent  discussion ;  so  that  no  one  may  suppoee,  that  we  rashly 
^enre  to  renew  this  ancient  controveny.  We  are  to  speak  only 
oTAe  grammatical  correctness  of  the  writers  of  die  New  Tes^ 
Cameat,  and  we  can  now  more  eedty  exfriain  in  what  this  aocn* 
ra^  consists. 

It »  obvious  here  at  the  first  view,  that  ihe  gtmnmaticid  ac« 
cara<7  of  miy  writer  mint  donsist  in  tbe  observance  of  Ae  gcnsb' 
---... 

^Institatio  Interp.  N,  T.  Part  I.   Sect.  II.  c.  8.^<.    Stuart's 
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matical  laws  of  the  language  which  he  uses.  What  these  laws 
are,  and  on  what  causes  they  depend,  seems  to  be  less  obvious ; 
inasmuch  as  those  who  attempt  to  expound  the  grammatical  laws 
of  a  language,  often  expend  all  their  labour,  either  in  explaming 
tingle  forms  and  parts  of  style,  or  in  shewing  how  these  may 
properly  be  joined  together  in  order  to  make  out  a  whole  sen- 
tence. But  why  this  should  be  done  in  this  particular  way,  and 
m  no  other,  they  leave  unexplained,  and  rest  satisfied  with  hay- 
ing proved  by  a  multitude  ot  examples,  that  it  is  oftra  so  m  clas- 
sic writers.  And  although  the  assiduous  perusal  of  many  writers 
b  necessary,  in  order  correcdy  to  observe  the  laws  of  syntax  in 
a  language ;  yet  the  catues  of  those  laws  are  not  to  be  discern- 
ed, except  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  genhis  of  the  lan- 
guage in  question,  with  the  necessary  modes  of  thinking  and 
spewing  common  to  all  languages.  He,  however,  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  causes  of  these  lawd,  cannot  properly  understand  ueir 
use ;  much  less  can  he  teach  with  clearness  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  nor  to  what  extent  they  may  be  changed 
by  usage.  Sucn  is  the  case  with  many  interpreters ;  they  know 
sufficiendy  well,  how  a  word  or  construction  usually  is,  but  not 
wkg  it  is  and  ought  to  be  so;  and  consequently,  when  they  some- 
times find  it  otherwise,  they  are  troubled  by  the  uncommonness 
of  it,  and  cannot  explain  why  it  ought  not  to  be  so ;  or  th^  take 
refuge  in  a  farrago  of  exceptions,  as  they  are  called.  On  this 
account,  it  is  proper  here  to  treat,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  causes 
and  sources  of  all  grammatical  laws,  before  we  proceed  to  shew, 
bow  far  we  suppose  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  ob- 
served them. 

There  are  in  every  language  two  kinds  of  laws.  The  first 
kind  are  in  their  very  nature  necessary^  so  that  they  are  and  must 
be  found  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  character  in  all  languages. 
The  other  kind  consists  of  those  laws  which  spring  from  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  any  particular  language.  The  former  kind  are 
necessary,  because  th^  arise  out  of  die  very  nature  of  all  hu- 
man language,  that  is  Kom  reason  itself,  and  can  therefore  nev- 
er be  vi^ted,  but  must  always  be  observed.  So  that  if  any  oDe 
should  speak  in  a  manner  different  fix)m  what  these  laws  require, 
be  would  compel  hb  hearers  to  connect  in  thought  things  whvDh 
cannot  be  so  jomed  even  in  thought ;  as  if  a  father  should  88^, 
fyippfioa  aov  ;  or  if  any  one  should  call  him  who  is  the  son  of  PhiV- 
ip,  OU&fmow  naiia.  Here  it  is  not  possible,  that  he  who  has  be- 
gotten another,  should  at  the  same  time  be  conceived  of  as  hav-^ 
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n^diecauseof  generation  IB  that  other,  which  is  the  (broe  of 
the  genitive ;  c»r  that  he  who  b  to  be  represented  as  the  son 
of  Phifip,  diould  really  be  conceiyed  of  as  a  son,  when  no  rela- 
tion to  a  father  is  indicated.  The  reason  of  these  laws  is  par- 
ticdarly  conspicuous  m  the  Greek  prepositions;  whore  their 
own  peculiar  force  demonstrates  the  cause,  why  tbevare  to  be 
DeceasarQy  joined  with  one,  two,  or  three  cases.  Thus  if  we 
accoratdy  consider  the  prqper  signification  of  each  preposition, 
it  will  not  be  difficub  to  see,  why  ino,  il,  and  ngo  can  only  be 
jcMDcd  with  the  genitive,  and  ^k  only  with  the  accusative ;  as 
also  why  dia  and  «ara  not  only  may  be,  but  also  ought  to  be 
cooslnied,  sometimes  with  the  genitive  and  sometimes  with  the 
accusative. 

But  thare  are  also  other  laws,  which,  as  springing  from  the 
nature  of  a  particular  language,  and  being  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  it,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  necessary ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  sufficient  reason,  why  a  style  may  be  complete 
and  perfect,  although  these  laws  are  neglected.    Hence  it  arises, 
that  idioms,  which  are  introduced  by  usage  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  a  language,*  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  faulty ;   and 
that  what  may  appear  as  solecisms  to  the  unlearned,  are  some- 
times in  fiict  the  most  el^ant  figures  {axriiAcna)  of  style.f    The 
reason  of  these  grammatical  laws  then,  although  in  itself  perhaps 
obWous,  is  often  greatly  obscured  by  opposite  usage ;  so  that  it 
m  not  wonderful,  that  the  precepts  of  grammarians  respecting  this 
part  d  syntax,  diould  either  not  have  been  understood  by  those 
wiio  judge  of  the  nature  of  language  only  by  number  and  case ; 
or  should  not  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  in  all  instances  cer- 
tainly to  determine,  whether  one  has  written  correctty  or  incor- 
reedy.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  estimating  the  grammati- 
cal accuracy  of  any  writer,  these  difi^ent  species  of  grammatical 
kws  must  be  distinguished.    If  a  writer  violate  those  laws,  of 
^wUch  reason  and  the  nature  of  things  always  require  the  obser- 
Tance,  be  cannot  be  said  to  use  the  language  of  man  ^  but  if  he 
ne^ect  the  other  species  of  laws,  we  must  first  examine,  wheth- 
er there  is  not  some  probable  cause  for  this  neglect.    On  this 
account  it  wiD  be  well  to  treat  of  the  two  species  of  laws  sepa- 
rately. 

'8e9  Hermaan  ad  Vi^rnm,  Leipg.  1822,  p.  965. 

f  Compare  JjpaUimiuM  ^lex.  *De  Conatructione  Orationis,  L.  III.  p.  11^. 
dBekker. 
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In  die  first  place  then,  alAoiigb  it  may  be  taken  for  gnmted 
that  the  sacred  writers  have  observed  the  neceuarji  laws  of  the 
Greek  language, — otherwise  they  would  hardly  seem  to  have 
spoken  like  men  endowed  with  reason, — ^yet  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  look  more  closely  at  the  subject,  than  has  usuallj 
been  done.    There  are  those  who  m  interpretipg  the  New  Tes- 
tament, care  very  little  for  the  observance  of  any  laws ;  and 
if  the  words  of  any  writer  interpreted  grammatically,  that  is, 
according  to  the  laws  of  language,  express  a  sentiment  foreigo 
to  their  system  or  to  their  private  opmbns,  they  do  not  be^tate 
to  disregard  entirely  those  laws,  and,  neglecting  the  proper  force 
of  the  words,  contend,  that  the  writer  b^  said  what  no  one  io 
his  senses  ever  could  have  said  by  means  of  such  words.    Afld 
we  could  show  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  bow  many  false  in- 
terpretations which  have  sprung  up  out  of  a  hatred  of  ortho* 
doxy,  rest  solely  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  who,  because  they 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  sacred  writers  did  not  observe 
even  :.the  necessary  laws  of  language,  have  supposed  that  their 
words  might  be  made  to  signifv  just  what  they  tnemselves  pleafr- 
ed*    Inasmuch,  however,  as  me  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament would  be  destitute  of  all  certain  rule  and  method,  unless 
we  observe  at  least  those  laws  of  language,  the  neglect  of  which 
implies  also  incorrectness  of  thoMght,  we  will  endeavour  to 
show  by  some  examples,  that  the  sacred  writers  have  observed 
even  those  laws  in  which  few  require  accuracy  or  can  judge 
of  it. 

To  begin  with  the  prepositions ;  for  there  is  no  significatioo, 
however  repugnant,  woich  has  not  been  assigned  to  each  of  the 
pepositions  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  moreover  we  shaU 
learn  to^  estimate  more  correctly  the  accuracy  of  tl^e  sacred 
writers  b  a  grammatical  view,  if  we  find  them  paying  a  strict 
regard  even  to  those  laws,  which,  although  necessary,  are  yet 
by  few  regarded  as  necessary.  Tlie  nature  of  the  prepositkuis, 
as  I  have  remarked  above,  is  such,  that  they  can  either  govern 
pply  one  case,  or  they  admit  two  or  more  cases }  m  such  a  way, 
however,  that  according  to  the  variety  of  their  signification,  they 
require  necessarily  some  one  particular  case.  I  do  not  however 
fear,  in  asserting  that  this  nature  of  the  prepositions  has  been 
accurately  observed  by  the  sacred  writers,  that  any  one  will 
consider  me  as  on  this  account  attributing  a  refinement  to  the 
style  of  unlearned  men.  It  is  necessary  rather  to  be  on  our 
guard,  lest  in  denying  to  the  sacred  writers  those  things  which 
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tfe  fflgaided  as  pecaliar  to  men  of  more  cultivated  mtods,  we 
sbooid  seem  to  reproach  diem  with  fauhs  which  are  scarcely 
1o  be  esccased  in  persons  even  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  fofoe  of  the  prepositions,  as  Hermann  has  justly  re- 
narked,*  does  not  depend  upon  the  cases  which  they  govern  ; 
hit  it  is  to  be  explained  from  the  verbs  on  which  die  prepo- 
atioDs  diemsdves  depend.  It  follows  from  this,  that  a  prepo* 
lidott,  even  if  it  retain  the  same  signification  as  to  the  genera) 
Botioii  of  the  diing  expressed,  may  yet  require  a  different  case, 
Morided  tlie  verb  on  which  that  preposition  depends,  changes 
ai  aoy  way  the  mode  of  conceivbg  me  relation  of  that  thing. 
For  n  prepootions  serve  to  indicate  the  relations  of  ideas,  the 
came  is  apparent,  bodi  why  they  govern  cases  at  aU,  and  why 
^Kj  govern  <mly  one  case,  or  why  they  govern  different  cases, 
if  me  Terb  on  which  they  depend  changes  the  mode  of  con- 
eriving  that  rdation.  Some  govern  but  a  single  case,  because 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  on  which  they  depend,  neces- 
sarSy  demands  that  case;  for  the  force  of  these  prepositions  is 
sDcfa,  tlmt  if  odier  cases  were  joined  to  them,  the  very  idea  of 
die  verb  would  be  contradicted.  Others  again  govern  more 
eases,  because  tiie  idea  contained  in  them  is  such,  that  it  may 
be  conceived  of  in  various  relations,  though  in  a  difierent  man- 
ner ;  and  hence  they  may  be  joined  vrith  verbs  of  dififerent 
species,  which  sovem  diderent  cases. 

By  verbs  of  difirent  ^)ectes,  I  mean  those  which  indicate  the 
atmeul  modes  in  which  the  relation  of  two  thbgs  may  be  con* 
eeifed.  Thus  ilvm  and  ipxta^m  are  difierent  species  of  verbs ; 
far  wben  we  couple  the  notion  of  any  two  things  by  means  of 
fbai>  we  signify  nothing  more,  than  that  these  two  notions  are 
m  some  way  connected ;  but  iQ%i9^$  properly  mdicates  mo- 
ikn^  by  which  the  relation  of  place  is  changed.  Now  motion 
■ay  be  oooceived  of  m  a  threefold  view,  as  either  tti,  or^T'om, 
erto  a  place ;  and  thereibre  the  verb  ip%to^M  governs  also 
ibree  eases,  and  calb  to  its  aid  those  prepositions,  which  serve 
to  express  those  diflferent  relations.  A  person  is,  therefore,  cor^ 
TwAj  fBoA  vno  'IXhv  §Jvtu^  and  imo  '/l/e»,  when  he  is  under  (at, 
9mr)  Vbam ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  represented  as  coming  to  Dium, 
80  as  to  be  under  it,  he  is  said  vno'^IUov  ipx^a^a$.  The  rea- 
soo  dberefere  why  Homer  sajrs:  max$(nogii  €»^Qvn6''lUow 
i»W«,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  verb  ^^«.    Had  he  said  vno  'IXio^ 

I  ^De  emendeiida  ratione  Graecae  Grammat.  p.  162. 
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^A^<,  it  would  not  have  signified  that  he  came  to  Dium,  bat  that 
being  under  Ilium,  he  had  come  to  some  particular  place  there. 
For  the  same  reason  we  find  Luke  7: 6  Xva  vno  n^p  atifnw  €/«- 
iX&^.    In  the  following  passages  the  reason  of  the  construction 
b  difiEerent :  Mark  4:  32  vno  rijv  anuip  avrov  ta  ntwpa  voi 
QVQOPOv  narttOKtiPOvr,    John  1: 49  opta  vno  n/y  avxijp,  1  Cor. 
10:  1  vno  trip  p*<pAtiv  ^aup.   In  these  instances  the  verbs  iMrr«- 
0nijpovp  and  ilptu^  seem  to  require  not  the  accusatiye,  but  the 
gemtive  or  dative ;   so  that  at  first  view  one  is  tempted  to  sap- 
pose,  that  the  writers  have  erred  aeainst  the  necessary  laws  of 
language.   But  there  is  either  a  prooable  reason  why  vno  diould 
be  joined  with  the  accusative  in  a  relatk>n  of  this  sort,  or  else  the 
best  writers  have  erred  in  like  manner.     So  Xenophon,  Anab. 
III.  4  vq>'  tip  n  natapaatg  ffp  iig  to  ntdlop.     Herodotus  II.  187 
ovx$  yag  vnioti  o/xi^/uara  vno  yrip.     In  Homer  also  and  other 
writers,  vno  is  very  often  construed  with  the  accusative,  whea  die 
verb  from  which  it  depends  seems  rather  to  reauire  the  dative. 
But  if  we  carefully  look  at  all  the  examples  ol  thb  sort,  it  wiO 
easily  be  seen,  that  the  accusative  is  used  m  order  to  make  more 
conspicuous  the  fact,  that  a  thing  or  person  b  so  connected  widi 
another  thing,  that  the  latter  is  to  be  conceived  of  and  regarded 
as  an  adjunct  or  accident  of  the  former.    The  noun,  therefore, 
whk;h  b  put  in  the  accusative,  b  such  as  denotes  either  the  place 
in  which  any  thing  b  or  happens,  or  the  time  at  whk^h  it  hap- 
pens ;  for  thne  and  place  are  necessary  adjuncts  in  all  thb^. 
So  when  it  b  said  (1  Cor.  10:  1)  that  tne  fathers  were  all  vni 
Tfip  ptipiXfiPp  we  are  to  bear  m  mind,  that  while  they  were  jour- 
neying, the  cloud  was  always  with  them ;  but  had  it  been  vno 
popiXflSf  it  would  have  expressed  nothing  more,  than  that  they 
had  been  once  under  a  cloud ;  which  was  not  the  intentkn  of 
the  writer. 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  regard  this  distinction  as  more 
aibtle  than  tme,  let  him  reflect  why  all  good  Greek  writers  say 
vno  pvtna,  v(p  ni^Qap,  and  not  vno  pvnxog,  vq>' lifiigag,  when 
they  wbh  to  express  that  any  thing  was  done  by  night  or  in  the 
day  time.  Not  unfrequently  we  are  able  to  see  why  a  thing 
ought  to  be  said  in  a  certam  way,  when  we  perceive  that  the 
same  could  not  have  been  said  in  any  other  way. 

The  principle  b  also  the  same,  in  regard  to  the  preposition 
dia.  When  iui  governs  the  genitive,  it  denotes  the  cause  by  or 
through  which  a  thing  is  or  exbts,  or  the  manner  in  which  a 
thing  IS  done  or  becomes  such  as  we  would  represent  it.    With 
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tbe  aocoBativB)  oo  tbe  other  bandy  dio  marks  the  cause  oiiaecoiiiil 
o/'wiiich  a  thiog.  is  done  or  conceived  to  be  done.  Thus  in 
oeb.  9:  12  k  is  properly  said :  XQ$atog  dUi  tov  idlov  ttifunog 
Mfl^w  ^  xa  ayia,  for  it  is  the  mode  in  which  he  entered 
that  is  here  qpoken  of.  So  also  h  is  correctly  said  in  Rev.  12: 
1 1  iponj^op  TOP  funiifogov  did  to  uTfia  tov  agvlov  nai  did  tow 
lifom  t^g  fiogrvgiug  uvtHv.  Here  we  are  to  conceive  of  them 
as  ofercoming  out  of  regard  to  to  o/fict  xoi  toV  Xofov,  as  if  these 
were  the  cause  on  account  of  which  they  were  impelled  to  con- 
qoer ;  ibr  they  did  not  regard  their  own  live&^  as  is  immediately 
subfoned :  oi%  i^dntiauv  tipf  ^X^  avtmp,  SixQ$  ^avatov. 
And  akbou^  the  cause  which  impelled  them  to  conquer^  also 
gave  them  strength  and  power  for  the  victory,  yet  the  mode  of 
ooQcenring  of  it  'm,  this  first  relation  'is  diflerent.  Here  therefore 
we  are  to  think  not  only  of  the  efficient  cause,  which  enabled 
tbem  tt>  ov^come,  but  also  of  the  impelling  cause,  which  induc- 
ed them  to  undertake  the  contest.  The  case  is  similar  in  1  John 
2:  12  OM  a^ivivrtu  vfup  al  dfiogtlai  dut  to  owofia  at/roJ.  For 
if  John  had  written  did  tov  orofidtog,  we  must  have  supposed  ro 
ipofiu  airov  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  remission  of  sins; 
which  however  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  apostle ;  and  we  are 
to  regard  them  as  having  obtained  remissbn  on  account  of,  for 
At  Make  cfj  hb  name.  And  when  it  is  said  John  6:  57  %iyii 
(li  9tM  T«y  mttipa,  »al  6  tgciyfop  fu,  %q.%i!vo9  C^Oitat  ii  tfAi, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  did  denotes  not  so  much  the  efficient 
cause,  (certainly  not  that  alone,)  as  the  end  or  object  in  which 
the  leason  ofiliving  is  to  be  sought ;  for  as  the  reason  why  Christ 
ived  oo  earth  was  in  the  Father  who  sent  him,  (since  it  was 
die  object  of  hb  life  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  Father,)  so 
those  Kve  because  of  or  on  account  o/*  Christ,  who  yield  obedience 
to  his  doctrines. 

Hie  same  holds  true  also  when  did  seems  to  denote  the  tm- 
fdw9e  cause,  as  it  is  called :  as  did  q^d^opov,  did  anXdyx^a  £U-* 
•«(  4^iov;  very  similar  to  which  is  also  John  10:  32  dia  nolow 
kgpm  hOdCfti  fii.  It  b  obvious,  if  be  had  here  said  ^^a  nolov 
«(P/av,  we  must  have  thought,  not  on  the  deed  on  account  of 
which,  but  on  the  manner  in  which,  thev  wished  to  stone  him ; 
JQSt  as  if  one  should  say  did  Xld'mp  Xi^aCsiP.  Here  also,  then, 
itm  denotf?8  not  per  ^  but  propter;  and  is  correctly  joined  with 
Ae  accusative.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  3: 16, 17  nlatig  n  di 
mitov  b  not  nlatig  iig  ovrov,  but  the  nlatig  of  which  he  is  the 
anthor  and  cause.  In  2  Pet.  1 : 3  naXiaaptog  lifiag  did  doifjg  nal 
•t^fT^,  it  b  not  he  who  caUs  us  to  do^ap  kuI  dgitn^^  that  is 
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meant ;  but  he  who^calb  us  thr&mgh  ioim  k«2  i!^njr  mifS, 
lt¥a  dia  TOt/rctfy  t^s  ^ilag  noumtpol  wvamg  ^ipwfi^a,  ?•  4. 
comp.  1  Pet.  2:  0.    For  the  highest  ioia  utd  u(^tfi  of  God  aie 
exhibited  in  this  vocation.     Had  it  been  the  purpose  lo  di|«ci 
our  attention  to  the  object  or  end  to  which  they  are  called,  il 
must  have  been  written  dim  ttjw  do(«y  nm  o^ciin    But  th* 
meaning  of  the  formula  dm  doifjg  in  2  Cor.  3:  1 1,  is  the  sama 
as  is  found  m  many  other  instances,  where  dta  either  denotes  the 
mode  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  as  iut  vnofiop^g  Rom.  8:  23. 
Heb.  12:  1,  and  dui  pofiov  xp^^ooyrai  Rom.  2:  12 ;  or  it  indn 
cates  the  cause  through  or  by  which  a  thing  is  done,  as  ^  ti^ 
9aQn6g  Rom.  5:  19.  8:  3,  and  di  ovualzn^  ngogafmynw  iffi'' 
nafuv  Rom.  5:2.  comp.  v.  1,  11.      Hence  we  imdtfsluiii 
wh^^  Peter  could  say  correctly  in  2  Pet.  3:  5,  pi  /£  viaiog  swi 
d&  vioTog  ovpiGzciaa  rcji  tov  ^lov  Xdyt^.     Here  ii  iidtnog  signi- 
fies that  the  earth  arose  out  of  the  water,  as  if  water  were  the 
material.    This  was  done  is^'  vdaxogj  through  the  efficacy  of  tba 
water  itself,  in  the  omnipotent  will  of  God.   What  is  subjoined  in 
V.  6,  d(k  aip  6  rots  noofiog  vdati  nfctaxXva^slg  ajruSA^ro,  has  beea 
rightly  interpreted  by  Markland  (ad  Lysiam  p.  329  ed.  Reisk.) 
m  the  same  manner  as  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  iia  riro^  i.  e. 
during  the  existence  of  someUiinz  else ;  as  in  the  passage  itself 
of  Lysias,  yvwQ$fiog  ytvofAtPog  oii  zijg  ituluoy  dvvaaxUag^  L  e* 
durante  ejus  potetiate.     So  also  in  Rx>m.  2:  27  tor  dm  fi^fir- 
fiuTog  nal  ruQno/nijgf  and  4:  1 1  tcuv  7t$6Tiv6vt(ap  ii  aM^fivorl-- 
ug.    Lasdy  in  the  celebrated  passage  Rom.  3:  25,  Paul  has 
correctly  said,  that  Grod  constituted  Christ  IXaatHgiov  dia  Tif^ 
niaumgj  (for  the  iXaOfiog  comes  through  faith,)  and  has  thereby 
manifested  xi^v  dixaioavptjv  avtovj  d$a  niv  nuQiaw  xAv  a/MOfn^ 
fiaxm^j  i.  e.  on  account  of  (propter)  the  pardon  of  sins ;  plainly 
as  in  Rom.  4:  25  og  mtgioo^tj  i$a  xa  nagaTncifiaxa  i^fiatp  uii 
VY^Q^  ^<o  xriv  itKotwoiif  lifitipj  on  accou$U  ofpdjrdaa  and  salva- 
tion, or  that  we  might  obtain  pardon  and  sanation.  As  the^apostle 
says  in  1  Cor.  8:  2,  dui  tag  nogptlug  IkaoTog  xnv  iavxov  pnmi^ 
%u  {%ixn^  (i.  e.  on  account  of,  or  in  order  to  avoid,  fomicatxMi,) 
so  also  in  toe  above  passage  he  has  correcdy  said  t  o  ^fig  JDpo— 
i^ixo  ouroV  Ikuaxi^iov  dw  xi}gjtiuxs€Dg,  sig  Spdtilw  trig  dmut^ 
Qvpfjg  ayxov  dux  xijv  noQia&p  x£p  afiugxtiftixmp ;  for  this  is  the 
end  of  xiig  dixaioovptig,  that  we  may  obtain  pardon. 

These  examples  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  sacred  writers  have 
observed  at  least  the  necessary  laws  of  language,  with  more 
fidelity  than  is  generally  supposed.    We  pass  therefore  to  the 
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odMT  wpedBB  of  Isws,  or  tbose  peculiar  to  the  Gredc  tongue. 
This  topic  is  a  ver^  ample  one,  and  covers^  so  to  speak,  the 
vhoie  M$m9  loquetM  of  that  language ;  and  it  cannot  therefore 
be  «KpeotBd5  that  we  should  here  explain  everj  thing  in  which 
tlie  imerpreters  of  the  New  Testament  hare  found  a  departure 
from  Greek  usage.  The  subject  of  Grreek  idioms,  for  instance, 
Iia9  noc  yet  been  so  clearly  explabed  and  setded,  that  every 
idiom  mqr  be  at  once  referred  to  a  certain  rule;  nor  so 
that  the  causes  can  e?ery  where  be  assigned,  m  consequence  of 
which  osa^  has  correctly  introduced  forms  and  modes  of  speak- 
n^  which  are  cooo^ty  to  the  grammatical  laws.  In  general, 
the  genius  of  die  Greeks  was  so  active  and  rapid,  that  their  kn- 
goige  abounds  in  forms  and  6gures  of  thb  sort,  more  than  any 
odmr ;  and  as  these  do  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  law,  and 
seem  ofteo  to  depend  on  mere  taste  or  caprice,  they  render  this 
pat  of  Greek  grammar  exceedin^y  difficult,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  unsldfbl  as  faults.  Hence,  even  the  ancient  grammarians 
have  sometimes  named  those  forms  of  speaking  soledtnu^  which, 
mhea  occurring  in  the  best  writers,  they  have  cMed  Jiguresj  of^ 
fwt«,  of  the  Greek  language.  And  since  those  who  have  formeid 
dieir  eetiDiate  of  that  language  from  die  jejune  precepts  of  tbese 
grammarians,  have  of  course  not  understood  the  nature  of  these 
Wiifuna  :  they  have  often  regarded  the  sacred  penmen  as  writing 
inconeetly,  when  they  have  only  used  the  same  license  which 
is  faoaai  in  the  best  Gredc  authors.  The  sacred  writers  duly 
observe  the  laws  of  grammar;  but  not  always  the  laws  of  the 
nanmiarians.  And  it  is  truly  said  by  Apollonius  Alexandrinus, 
^h  Coiutructione  Oraiumitj  III.  2,  ov^  d^  fi  ^a^^an  tig  aXA^ 
fwf  r«c  ^Quakug  ownaiag  ^atfai,  toip  iXXofifiwrmmp  it^domp^ 
jjfriQofJpmv^  nai  tpS  iJyov  ovn  t^noiliovto^  dtiXov  odw  atg  i| 
wani  tfoXv  y€P9fiivij  ovvtai$g  an^viyiMto  rijy  dvofiaotw  ^  Xoytf 
ac2  S)Xa  *ax«  TtXiop  IjunQaTiiQi.  *'  No  one  indeed  will  under- 
take to  call  such  constructions  improper,  since  they  are  empk>y* 
edby  the  most  approved  writers,  and  are  not  contrary  to  reason* 
It  is  mamfest,  therefore,  that  the  predominant  construction  has 
borne  off  the  name,  just  as  other  things  also  prevail  by  numbers.** 
Thus,  for  ezampfe,  when  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse  (1:  5, 6) 
mm  'jhfcaS  X^mtov,  o  mi^wg  o  mistSg^-^^al  6  apx^^  ^^^  fi^" 
^Uimvtijg/fg'  r^ ayanfiaatft^ilfiiig  im2  Xov€€tPT&i]fi£g %at  Inotr- 
nttp  ^mg  fioQiUlg'  avt^  if  ioSa  «.  r.iU  there  seenwt  at  first 
flew,  to  be  aJmoet  «s  many  soledsms  as  t^ere  ate  words*    SM 
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iolva  res  ut.  We  grant,  indeed,  tfait  this  firm  of  appOflkkm  b 
somewhat  uaasaal ;  and  if  it  bad  stood  og  fcoprt;?,  no  objeetioa 
coidd  have  been  made.  As  to  tbe  solecism  wbich  is  commoiily 
found  in  tbe  fc^wing  words,  as  if  the  dative  rep  apun^mnt 
were  to  be  referred  to  dno,  this  comes  not  from  the  aposde,  but 
from  the  transcribers.  The  fiill  sentence  b  completed  with 
/^,  and  the  datives  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  ainf  li 
Soia ;  for  nothing  b  more  common  than  the  insertion  of  this 
pronoun,  referring  back  to  the  article  at  some  distance  before  it 
Tbcnre  remains  tt^n  nothing  to  give  o&nce,  except  the  consecu- 
tion of  the  indicative  after  participles ;  and  there  are  probablj 
those  who  hold  this  to  be  an  error  of  the  apostle.  But  evea 
this  is  not  without  some  probable  grounds.  For  ance  the  pa^ 
ticiple  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  it  is  eas7  to  see, 
that  he  who  says  o  iyaniioag,  means  nothinc  more  than  he  lAo 
loved;  which  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  os  i^yanfjaep.  There 
b,  therefore,  no  incongruity,  m  referring  an  indicative  joined 
with  a  participle  in  the  same  period,  to  me  same  subject ;  be- 
cause in  both,  there  b  the  designation  of  an  adjective  or  predi- 
cate. Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  og  which  b  implied  in 
the  participle,  should  be  repeated  before  inolfjae ;  since  it  b 
necessarily  understood.  The  omission  of  a  word  does  not  render 
the  style  incomplete  or  incongruous,  provided  it  be  plainly  im- 
plied in  what  b  said ;  neither  does  a  change  of  case  produce 
thb  efl^t,  unless  there  should  be  no  word  expressed  or  implied, 
which  may  properly  govern  one  or  the  other  of  tbe  cases. 

But  if  there  oe  any  thmg  faul^  in  figures  of  thb  kind,  then  the 
writings  of  the  prince  of  poets  swarm  with  errors ;  for  in  Homer 
stichcoDstrucions  are  veiy  frequent.    So  II.  VI.  509,  510. 

—  vtpov  di  *ign  <i«*i  «/M^^  ii  xuTtm 
ifiotg  itooorttu*  o  odyXatif<p&  luno&^cig, 
^l/iq>tt  if  yovpa  <piQH  ~, 

^^ He  bears  his  head  aloft,  his  mane  floats  around  his  shoulders; 

but  he,  trusting  in  hb  beau^,  his  limbs  lightly  bear  him,"  etc. 

So  also  513,  514. 

xorp^oiloW,  Tttxieg  di  nodeg  (piqoit 
^\  He  advanced  exultbg,  and  hb  swift  feet  bore  him." 

But  here  fdlows  a  passage,  in  which  all  the  constructions  oo 
cur,  that  have  given  so  much  ofl^ce  in  the  Apocalypse ;  D.  VI. 
479  ff. 
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Mil  jK^ri  TIC  ihtyoi*  nengog  it  Sy€  iMIqp  iftthmw  / 
i»  noXifiov  tufsovTor  ipigo^  if  Swu^  fig^toiwtm, 
matpog  i^Tov  SiwdQa. 

^  And  tbeo  xoay  some  ODe  say,  He  is  far  braver  dian  his  father, 
hkn  reComiDg  from  battle ;  and  maybe  bring  back  Uoody  spofls, 
hamg  dain  a  fee.'' 

In  troth,  H  is  the  very  nature  df  such  figures  as  diese,  to  ren- 
der die  style,  which  would  otherwise  be  encumbered  by  too 
many  words,  moire  adapted  to  express  the  ideas.  The  power 
of  lango^  does  not  consist  alcHie  in  this,  that  the  same  idea 
sbonid  be  excited  m  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  which  existed  ib 
that  ctf  the  speaker;  but  also  that  it  should  be  perceived,  and,  as 
h  were,  fidt  ki  the  same  manner  and  degree  by  the  former,  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  utter.  If  now  any  one 
wOl  reduce  those  words  of  Hector  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  he  will 
at  once  see,  that  they  express  indeed  the  same  ideas,  but  in  a 
manner  far  diferent  from  that  in  which  dK>se  images  affected 
the  mind  of  Hector  himself. 

Should  it  now  be  said,  that  figures  of  this  sort,  in  orators  and 
poets,  are  artificial  and  objects  of  research,  but  are  m  the 
apostles  imdesigned  and  accidental ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  die 
qnestioo  is,  not  what  is  said  with  art^and  study,  but  what  is 
»d  correcdy.  The  best  writers,  whether  poets,  or  (»rators,  or 
Inslorians,  are  applauded,  not  because  they  have  studiously 
soQg^  iior  single  words  and  forms ;  but  because  they  have,  as 
k  were  mtturaOy  and  instmctively,  written  or  spoken  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  subject  required,  and  not  necessarily  in  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  syntax  of  the  grammarians. 

It  has  abo  been  objected  to  the  sacred  penmen,  that  while  dif- 
lerait  classes  of  authors  usually  have  characteristics  peculiar  to 
themselves,  die  style  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is 
BHxed  up  fitmi  every  kind  of  writing ;  that  while  the  peculiarities 
of  tiagb  authors,  fi>r  instance,  are  foreign  to  the  style  of  the  ora- 
tor and  historian,  in  the  New  Testament  all  is  found  mingled  to- 
gether. This  representation  is  not  without  the  appearance  of  truth ; 
but  tbeotjection  may  be  easily  removed.  For  first,  the  nature  of 
the  style  of  the  sacred  writers  is  such,  as  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  common  usu$  loquendi  of  ordinary  life.  But 
das  nnUf  which  governs  alike  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
is  of  sucb  a  nature,  that  it  submits  with  difliculty  to  the  fetters 
of  qrntax,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  this  latter  are  not  necessary  and 
eaffirtial  ;  either  because  the  thoughts  are  uttered  in  an  unpre- 
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meditated  manner  and  as  rapidljr  as  possible ;  or  because  the 
mutual  interchange  of  thought  does  not  require  or  bear,  either 
a  multitude  of  words,  nor  fulness  of  construction ;  or  because, 
when  q)eakfflg  in  the  presence  of  one  anoth^,  n^^D  do  not  need 
to  express  every  idea  fuUjr  in  words,  since  tone,  and  expression, 
and  gesture  can  then  aflbrd  their  aid  for  the  full  understaading 
of  what  is  uttered.  It  is  therefore  not  surprismg,  that  this  mix- 
ed kind  of  writing  should  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  «iid 
of  him  who  best  understands  the  causes  of  this  sQrle,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  sajr,  that  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  sacred 
writers.  It  is  also  to  be  home  in  mind,  that  those  peculiar 
modes  of  ft>eakbg,  as  tbej  are  called,  are  not  so  exclusive^ 
af^ropriatea  to  particular  classes  of  writers,  but  that  they  maj 
be  employed  by  all  those  whose  minds  are  affected  in  the  aame 
manner*  The  modes  of  expressk>n  found  in  poets,  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  them  merely  because  their  language  b  regulated  by 
numbers ;  but  because  their  thoughts  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
require,  or  best  to  bear,  these  modes  of  expression ;  and  there- 
fore he  who  should  think  the  same  things  in  the  same  manner, 
might  jvoperly  apply  the  same  species  of  language.  The  sa- 
cred writers  therefore  are  not  to  be  censured,  because  they  have 
promiscuously  employed  every  q)ecies  of  expression,  proirkfed 
only  their  style  has  sufficient  symmetry  and  congniity.  On  this 
pobt,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  judgement  than  many  sup- 
pose, who  declare  that  the  sacred  writers  paid  no  regard  to 
grammatical  accuracy,  because  they  appear  som^imes  u>  have 
used  middle  verbs  for  passives,  or  to  have  erred  in  some  otbw 
manner.  This  last  question,  however,  refers  not  to  the  obser- 
vance of  granunatical  laws,  but  to  purity  of  language ;  as  has 
been  remarked  above. 

Such  then  being  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  it  follows,  that  in 
order  that  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  may  not  be 
left  in  a  state  of  entire  uncertainty,  every  interpreter  should  pre- 
scribe it  as  a  rule  to  himself,  to  pay  a  strict  regard  to  the  native 
of  the  grammatical  laws ;  and  never  in  any  case  to  depart  firorn 
them,  nor  have  recourse  to  Hebraisms,  until  be  clearly  sees,  timt 
a  passage  interpreted  according  to  those  laws  alone,  must  be 
despaired  of. 
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Art.  VI.    Pbesxnt  state  of  theological  literatubk  and 

EDUCATION  IN   ItALT.* 
TboliMk, PMfcMor oTTfcMlogT in tiM nnlTertkjr of  Balhk    TkUMktedfrooi 


rTfceologTiB 
BQermubjrti 

It  is  seldom  that  any  theological  intelligence,  or  theological 
production,  comes  over  to  us  from  Italy ;  and  this  is  the  less  to 
be  wondered  at,  because  in  that  country  itself,  there  is  very  lit- 
de  beard  or  known  of  new  theobgical  publications.  The  theo- 
logk^  works  which  appear,  are  usually  ascetic  writings,  homi- 
B^  prayerbooks,  and  the  like ;  sometimes  a  translation  in 
rhyme  of  single  poetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a*  e.  g. 
Pacchrs  Version  of  Malachi  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ;  the  Mar- 
qub  Nicole  GriDo  Cattaneo*s  Proverbii  de  Sdomone^  Genoa 
1827  ;  or  a  confutation  of  heretics  jf  or  a  biblical  histonr  ;J  or 
finally  small  antiquarian  treatises.  But  whoever  would  form  an 
estimate  of  the  catholic  church  generally,  from  the  freshness, 
fireedom,  and  spiritualinr,  which  she  exhibits  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  would  be  led  into  great  error.  The  German  depth 
has  there  penetrated  also  the  catholic  religion  and  the  catholic 
theology ;  and  the  latter  has  here  and  there  received  another 
and  nobler  form,  than  it  exhibits  m  other  lands.  For  the  ardent 
and  profoond  Catholicism  of  a  Sailer  or  Stolberg,  the  Italians  ap- 
pear to  have  no  perception.  The  Marquis  Carlo  Antici  at 
Kome  has  taken  the  pains  to  translate  into  Italian  Stolberg's  Ec- 
clesiastica]  History,  SaHer's  Homilies,  and  Sailer's  Life  of  Sam- 
buga  ;  but  these  works  have  excited  little  attention.    The  trans- 

*  The  following  article  appeared  originally  in  the  Literariscke 
Amztiger  fur  christHcke  Theologie,  etc.  of  which  Prof  Tboluck 
is  editor,  and  contains  some  of  the  results  of  his  personal  obser- 
ratioD  in  Italy  daring  the  year  of  his  residence  at  Rome.  It  is, 
of  course,  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  German  reader ;  but 
the  infcrmation  contained  it,  is  of  general  interest.  Ed. 

f  Ddesa  oontro  la  fidsa  dottrina  che  si  contiene  nella  vita  di  Sci- 
pioae  de  Ricci,  data  in  luce  dal  Signor  de  Potter,  opera  del  sacer- 
date  Bartolomeo  Giudetti,  uno  dei  curati  della  cattedrale  di  Li- 
vomo,  Locca  18^. 

t  IMV  Istoria  del  vecehio  e  noovo  Testamento,  libri  died  di 
MegriDo  Farini,  Ravenna  1827. — Rudone  Jesa  Christi  ne'  doe 
Tcfltamenti,  Lodi  1827. 
23 
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lation  of  Scolberg  moreover  was  not  brought  to  a  close ;  ahboud) 
the  Italians  pride  themselves  on  Stolberg's  conversion  tome 
Roman  church. 

The  Italians,  and  at  the  same  time  their  judgement  respect* 
ing  die  Germans,  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the  words 
of  the  merry  Mbate  in  Gothe  (Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  II. 
1.  S.  279) :  "  Che  pensa !  non  deve  mai  pensar  V  uomo,  pen- 
sando  s'  invecchia. — ^Non  deve  mai  fermarsi  I'uomo  in  una  so- 
la cosa,  perche  aUora  divien  matto ;  bisogna  aver  mille  cose, 
una  confusione  nella  testa."  "  What,  think  1  a  man  must  never 
think,  he  grows  old  by  thinking. — ^A  man  must  never  stand  still 
in  any  one  thing,  for  this  makes  him  a  fool ;  he  must  have  a 
thousand  things,  a  confusion,  in  his  head  !"  The  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman  have  so  often  heard  of  the  abstract  pro- 
fundity of  the  Germans,  that  they  take  it  for  granted.  The  Ital- 
ian theologians  know  something  of  it  also  by  hearsay  ;  and  since 
the  papacy  does  not  like  to  see  its  followers  go  too  deep  or  too 
fiu*  in  any  thing,  there  exists  always  a  certain  sort  of  distrust  in 
r^ard  to  the  works  of  German  catholics;  e.  g.  in  reference  to 
the  works  of  Hug,  whose  learning  is  moreover  well  known. 
Even  the  works*of  the  French  tUiraj  de  la  Mennais,  and  of  his 
Italian  representative  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  Theatia 
Pater  Ventura,  who  in  his  book  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and  in  sev- 
eral pamphlets  contends  most  zealously  for  the  cause  of  Ultra- 
Romamsm,  have  by  no  means  received  the  unconditional  appro- 
batbn  of  the  papal  court  and  higher  priesthood.  One  work  of 
the  latter  was  even  prohibited.  "Mi  pare  esser  una  testa  calda/' 
"  he  seems  to  be  a  hot  head" — ^was  the  remark ;  in  short  en- 
thusiam,  show  itself  where  it  will,  excites  suspicion. 

The  most  approbation  withi  the  heads  of  the  church  is  found 
by  a  standing  formal  theology,  which  moves,  without  specula- 
tk)n  and  without  mysticism,  within  the  ordinanr  bounds  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  whose  highest  ideal  is  the  catechu- 
mus  Ramanusy  which  certainly  in  many  respects  b  truly  excel- 
lent. The  deeper  theology  of  an  Augustine,  or  of  the  school- 
men, is  little  known.  Augustine  is  evea  dreaded,  as  ibe  iath^ 
of  Jansenism.  Yet  this  deeper  speculative  dogmatic  tbeokigy 
has  still  its  friends  among  the  members  of  the  Augustin  and  Do- 
minican orders,  who  are  chiefly  out  of  good  families,  and  are 
even  now  distingui^died  for  their  morality  and  learning.  When 
ooa  beholds  on  Corpus-Christi  day  the  cohorts  of  tb^  diffiareot 
orders  of  monks — the  true  miliies  ecclesiae  Aonumoe-— past  akng 
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k  pnoflfisbo,  be  is  ready  to  say,  Aat  even  the  external  tppean* 
ioee  of  the  Angostins  recab  to  mind  that  Angtistio,  wlu)  baa 
faroken  the  way  for  the  gospel  in  its  purity.  The  ItominicaDS 
Kady  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  fight  his  batdes,  because  be  was  a 
brother  of  dieir  cu^er.  Others  in  the  mean  time,  and  even  pi* 
eiB  men  amonp  the  Italian  ciergy,  speak  of  this  study  <^  Thom- 
as Aqninas  and  of  the  schoobnen  generally,  as  of  a  useless  rum- 
ma^ng  afier  hairsplitting  subtleties.  A  theolo^an  of  learning, 
as  it  seems,  and  of  deep  thought  and  warm  piety,  who  undei^ 
took  soone  years  ago  to  demoostrate  in  a  speculative  manner,  that 
the  doctrine  of  die  vMcf  is  consonant  with  reason,  fell  on  that 
aceoont  into  the  odour  of  ba^esy,  or,  as  others  said,  of  a  diaor^ 
dered  inteHect.  So  litde  is  the  peculiar  character  and  object  of 
Ae'scbolastic  theology  now  acknowledged  in  tbat  church,  which 
owes  to  the  schoolmen  in  particular,  the  most  plausible  defence ' 
of  faer  errors,  as  well  as  of  her  truths. 

But  ahfaougb  theological  literature  excites  in  general  so  little 
JBlerest,  the  uaKans  are  nevertheless  not  wanting  in  theological 
joumak ;  of  which  however  only  a  very  small  part  have  the 
character  of  reviews.  In  Alexandria  in  Piedmont  there  ap- 
pears the  '  Ecclesiastical  Journal,'  Giomale  eccleriastico ;  in 
Fkireoce,  the  *  Journal  of  the  Apologists  of  the  Catholic  Reli-' 
gion,'  il  Giomale  degji  Apokgisti  della  religione  catKdica ;  in 
Milan,  if  the  writer  does  not  err,  <  The  Friend  of  Italy,'  FAoh 
ieo  d*  Italia,  in  hnitation  of  the  French  ultramontanist^  journal 
PArai  de  la  religkm  et  du  roi.  This  journal,  I'Amico  d'  Ital* 
ia,  bad  the  honour  m  1827  of  a  papal  Brwe,  conceived  in  high 
tenns  of  praise.  In  Imola  a  Sodeta  de^  Calohibliofili  publisim 
sioce  18^5  a  journal  in  numbers,  which  contains  the  best  writ** 
ten  uhramcmtanist  essays  out  of  other  works.  Further,  m  the 
aidnbigoted  Modena  also, — ^whose  sovereign,  as  was  mendon*- 
cd  in  tbe  public  papers,  was  not  long  since  gracbusly  pleased 
la  nqnire  of  his  subjects  the  Christian  exchange,  that  they  should 
dArer  op  all  books  printed  out  of  Modena,  and  receive  in  return 
the  sHne  nomber  of  prayerbooks  printed  in  Modena^— there  ap- 
pears an  uhramontanist  journal  :  Memorie  di  religkme,  di  morale 

•  The  terms  uUramontanist  and  ultramontanism  refer  here  to 
the  eflisfts  made  by  the  catholics,  to  establish  tbe  authority  of  the 
cfaoreh  and  pope  above  that  of  temporal  sovereigns.  The  name 
MS  from  the  circumstance,  that  Rome  is  vUramanituu  to  the 
I  of  Europe.  Ed. 
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6  di  letteratora,  which  is  not  badly  written,  and  ako  contuns  re- 
views. These  Mtmorit  had  also  received  a  Breve  from  the  late 
pope,  in  which  it  was  said,  he  had  not  indeed  been  able  to  read 
much  in  thera,  but  from  report,  he  could  not  doubt  the  devotkn 
of  the  editor  in  personam  suam  et  in  hanc  Monctam  sedem. 

But  how  litde  interest  the  Italians  have  in  such  literary  under- 
takings, is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Giomale  di  Roma,  publish- 
ed several  years  ago  by  Pater  Ventura,  which,  althoug^i  it  de- 
fended ultramontanism  not  without  skill  and  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  found  very  few  readers,  even  in  Rome  itself,  out  of  the 
diplomat^  corps,  and  was  given  up  after  two  years.  Of  the 
other  journals  also  aix>ve  mentioned,  almost  nothing  is  known  io 
Rome,  except  of  that  in  Modena.  No  booksdler  had  ever 
beard  of  the  journal  at  Imola,  and  no  one  would  write  for  it,— 
*  there  was  no  trade  to  Imda.'  To  the  question,  bow  then  it 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  replied  :    "  Aye,  if  you  have  not  a 

friend  thwe  who  can  send  it  to  you ."    As  the  writer 

once  expressed  his  astonishment  to  an  intelligent  Italian  clergy- 
men, that  no  more  interest  was  taken  in  such  periodical  worb, 
the  answer  was :  ^^  We  Italians  have  no  need  of  defending  our 
religion ;  with  us  no  man  doubts ;  but  the  French  must  write 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  with  them  th^:e  are 
unbelievers."  Not  even  in  r^ard  to  the  great  missionaiy  en- 
terprises of  the  Roman  church,  is  any  informatbn  to  be  KHmd 
in  any  Italian  journal.  When  surprise  was  once  expressed  oo 
this  subject  to  a  scholar  of  the  Propaganda,  his  niUtfe  rqJj 
was :  '^  Eh  Signore,  noi  cattolici  non  parliamo  roai  da'  nostri 
meriti,**  "  O,  my  dear  Sir,  we  catholics  never  speak  of  our 
merits."  There  was  here  a  glance  at  the  many  repcNls  re- 
^ctmg  protestant  missions  in  Endish  publicatk)ns.  But 
whether  humility  is  the  true  ground  of  this  sQence  on  the  cath- 
olic  missions,  may  well  be  doubted.  Although  thb  silence 
may  in  part  spring  from  a  certain  mental  sluggishness,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chief  cause  would  seem  to  lie  m  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  church,  which  has  never  been  friendly  to  pub- 
licity, because  its  means  were  not  always  pure. 

The  life  which  still  exists  in  the  theotogv  of  Italy,  is  a  dim 
reflection  of  the  French  school  of  Count  le  Maistre  and  the 
Abb6  de  la  Mennais.  The  best  essays  in  the  abovementknoed 
journals,  are  translations  and  imitations  of  French  works.  So 
e.  g.  a  well  written  essay  of  Ventura  in  the  eighth  number  of 
tlie  above  mentioned  Memorie :  '*  On  the  actual  situa|k>n  of  tbe 
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fnkSe  wind  in  Europe  in  respect  to  region,  and  on  the  neces- 
mty  ot  propagating  good  pruciples  by  means  of  the  press.'* 
Tbe  aotfaor  b^  attempts  to  show,  in  entire  accordance  with 
those  French  zealots,  that  protestantism  leads  direcdy  in  politi- 
cal mattes  to  anarchy,  and  in  matters  of  religion  to  absolute 

Hiere  is  however  a  verv  small  number  of  Italian  theologians, 
who  tunre  struck  out  fmotber  and  new  course.  They  have  be- 
gan to  study  Grerman,  and  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  German  theology ;  and  that  too,  rather  more  from  protest- 
anf,  ifaan  from  catholic  writers.  It  b  particularly  the  philo* 
logjco-thecdi^ical  works  vriiich  bterest  them.  In  this  class  (Se- 
seoius,  Bretschneider,  and  especially  Winer,  are  well  known 
names.  A  specimen  of  this  theological  tendency  lies  before  us 
in  the  learned  work  :  ^Horat  Syriacae^  ieu  commentationei  ei 
mueiota  res  vd  Uiierat  Syriaea$  spectaniia.  Au^ore  ^Itcolao 
feuemam  S.  T.  D.  T.  1.  Romae  1828.  This  work  clearly 
diews  a  thorough  accmaintance  of  the  author  with  the  writkigs 
of  Hug,  BerthoUt,  Kuinoel,  Paulus,  Eichhom,  etc.  which  tbs 
papal  Ebfwj  Minerva  willingly  aShrs  to  all  who  have  received 
the  '  liceioa.'  It  cannot  mdeed  be  said,  that  the  learning  of 
the  author  has  been  here  applied  in  the  most  important  way, 
nor  that  las  contributions  from  unprinted  sources  are  adapted  to 
attract  tttention  in  any  high  degree.*  In  the  mean  time,  the 
aeooDd  pan  of  the  work  f  of  which  only  Part  I.  is  yet  publish- 
ed) wiB  contain,  it  is  saia,  subjects  of  much  greater  mteresi, 
an  asCroiogical  document  of  tlie  Sabians  or  Christians  of  St. 
John,  extracts  from  the  Palestine-S^ac  version  in  the  Vati- 
can Codex  used  by  Adler,  etc.  Mr  Wiseman  was  bom  m 
Spain  of  English  parents,  and  is  now  rector  of  the  Endish 
colege  at  Rome,  where  from  twenty  to  thirty  young  EngUsb- 
aaen  are  preparing  for  the  service  of  tbe  English  catholic 
dnccfa.  He  is  also  agent  for  the  whole  catholic  church  in  Eng- 
faaid  and  North  America.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  distinguished  for  his  modesty, 

*  The  author,  among  other  things,  gives  himself  the  thankless 
trouble  of  circumstantially  refuting  Home,  the  author  of  tbe  Eng- 
firii  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  who  probably  did  not 
^smaM  understand  Syriac,  and  had  asserted  that  the  Redeemer, 
at  the  institntkm  of  the  last  supper,  said  this  is  mjf  body  etc.  only 
)  it  could  not  be  said  in  Syriac,  this  signijies  etc. 
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civility,  and  tolerance ;  and  has  inspired  his  pupils  with  sudi 
interest  for  the  study  of  Grerman,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  learn  it.  German  is  also  studied  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
colleges.  Eren  the  names  of  Kant,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Ficfata, 
Herbart,  are  familiar  to  some  of  these  young  men.  Qae  of 
them  once  mentioned,  in  conversation  with  the  writer,  the 
schoohnan  Occam.  As  the  writer  knew  how  little  the  schocd- 
men  are  studied  in  Italy,  he  asked  with  surprise,  if  he  had  read 
Occam.  <  No,'  he  replied,  *  I  know  him  only  through  Tenne- 
mann.'  A  catholic  theologian  in  Italy,  who  knows  Occam  &om 
our  good  Tennemann,  b  truly  a  rare  phenomenon ! — Some  of 
the  native  Italians  have  also  followed  this  example  of  the 
Britons.  In  a  theological  work  belonging  to  an  Italian  clergr- 
man,  the  writer  found  a  written  motto  out  of  Gothe's  Faust ! 

The  study  of  scriptural  interpretatbn  is  that  among  all  other 
theological  studies,  which  most  lies  fallow  among  the  cathcdic 
theok)|ians  of  Italy  and  France.  The  notes  to  the  Italian  ve^ 
sion  of  the  Bible  by  Martmi,  some  translations  of  earlier  French 
commentaries,  and  at  most  Cahnet,  orastitute  the  usual  appara- 
tus. Those  dieologians  who  are  now  acquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man osmesis,  especially  the  English,  to  whom  also  English  com- 
mCTtaries  are  accessible,  exert  themselves  likewise  to  promote 
the  study  of  interpretatbn.  While  form^ly  in  the  theologicil 
schools  of  Italy,  ex^esis  occurred  only  by  war  of  ex[dMiap 
tion  of  the  dicta  probantia  or  proof*texts,  to  which  the  dogmatic 
manuals  referred ;  we  now  find  here  and  diere  books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  explained  in  course.  Kuinod  and  RoeenmiiDer 
are  the  b€^  known  and  approved  among  the  commentators* 

The  advancement  of  tne  study  of  theology,  is  connected  widi 
the  advancement  of  the  sciences  generally ;  and  in  regard  to 
these,  the  late  pope  Leo  XII.  unquestionably  deserves  great 
praise.  He  took  a  great  and  real  interest  in  the  sciences ;  and 
proved  this  in  his  celebrated  Regolamento  d^li  stw^'  of  Aug.  38, 
18214.  His  merits  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  uni?ei^ 
sity,  are  also  so  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Romao$»  that 
the  proud  canopy  which  arose  to  hb  honour  in  St.  Peter's,  with 
the  glimmer  of  thousands  of  tapers,  while  it  showed  him  on  the 
one  side  as  he  opened  the  closed  door  of  St.  Peter  ki  the 
year  of  jubilee,  exhibited  him  on  the  other  as  he  opened  and 
established  the  Roman  university.  Inasmuch  as  little  is  known 
m  foreign  countries,  in  regard  to  the  new  system  of  educatioii 
in  the  pa[MiI  states,  and  especially  respecting  the  RoiEiaD  univ^^ 
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sitj,  k  wmj  be  worth  while  here  to  describe  the  amngemeiitsi 
as  tbcy  exist  since  the  regulatioo  of  1824.  It  will  thence  ap» 
patr,  that  if  in  that  country  the  adminifitration  of  the  universi- 
ties correspoDded  fully  to  their  c(»istitution,  the  state  of  litera-* 
tee  and  the  sciences  would  not  iodeed  be  equal  to  that  in  Ger- 
moy,  bat  still  would  not  remain  so  far  behind  it,  as  is  now  the 
ease ;  when  the  power  of  custom  and  of  long  established  usage» 
eithv  does  not  suffer  new  and  better  arrangements  to  be  intro^ 
doced,  or  else  renders  them,  when  introduced,  immediately  io-* 
efieetoaL 

There  exists  a  Congregazione  degli  ttvdj,  by  which  all  mat-* 
ten  relative  to  study  are  directed.  To  this  congregaticm  belong 
liie  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  the  Camerlengo  or  CbamberlaiQ 
of  the  Roman  church,  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  the  Prefetio  dell'  in-* 
dice^  who  makes  out  the  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and  se- 
fend  other  cardinals.  A  legate  tram  this  congregation  visits 
BOW  and  then  the  literary  establishments.  The  ecclesiastkal 
Hates  have  two  principal  universities,  the  archigymnasium  a^ 
Rome,  and  the  university  of  Bolpgna.  In  each  of  these  there 
aie  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty-e^ht  professorships.  Univer^ 
sities  of  the  second  rank  are  at  Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerino, 
Maeerata,  and  Fermo ; — in  each  of  them  at  least  seventeen  pro* 
fianoniups.  These  universities  cannot  bestow  degrees,  without 
aprevioQS  visitation  on  die  part  of  the  <  sacra  coqgregazione/ 
The  wHnb^  of  chairs,  and  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  lecture 
ed  npoQ,  are  printed  by  each  university,  and  cannot  be  altered. 

The  office  of  archchanceUor  is  held  at  Rome  by  the  cardi^ 
oal  chamberlain;  in  Bologna,  by  the  archbishop.  These 
atebehaoceUors  have  jurisdiction  over  all  offences,  which  occur 
the  bounds  of  the  universities.  Only  crimes  of  a  higher 
are  referred  to  the  ordinary  courts.    Each  university 

i  a  rector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  discipline,  reli- 

^QB,  and  morals  of  the  professors  and  students.  The  rector 
mskes  eat  the  catalogue  of  lectures.  He  remains  in  the  univer* 
sitf  so  kng  as  the  lectures  continue,  and  notes  every  jprofesaor 
wbo  does  not  fulfil  his  duty.  In  each  university  are  four  col^ 
1^g€$,  corresponding  to  the  four  faculties,  which  have  functioof 
im  e9mMm§j  ki  the  choice  of  professors,  and  in  the  besu>WT 
:  of  degrees.    They  are,  ^s  it  were,  the  mediators  between 

I  oQiversities  and  the  sacred  congregation,  to  which  thcgr  makcy 

;  when  required.    To  the  theologk^al  college  (or  lacully) 

befei^  regiudarly,  ampog  others,  the  comoiisparj  oC 
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the  Holy  Office  (Iiiquisition),thegeDeral  procurators  of  AeDo* 
minicans,  Augustins,  Carmelites  and  Servites,  etc. 

It  was  formerly  the  case,  that  professors  received  their  places 
regularly  through  favoritbm ;  and  sometimes  the  professorships 
were  even  regarded  as  an  honorable  provision  for  invalids  of 
merit.  That  in  this  respect  the  late  pope  introduced  a  new  or- 
der of  things,  deserves  particular  acknowledgement;  although 
the  trial  of  the  professors,  established  by  him,  is  by  far  too  moch 
after  the  school-boy  fashion ;  and  besides,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  according  to  report,  even  in  spite  of  thb  mode  of  proceeding, 
notwithstanding  it  was  directed  particularly  against  the  system  of 
iavoritism,  the  old  and  established  usage  has  at  length  triumph- 
ed, and  favoritism  has  again  assumed  its  sway.  The  new  ar- 
rangement consists  only  in  this,  that  henceforth  every  nrc^esBor- 
ship  shall  be  open  to  competitors.  The  candidates  shaD  come 
together  in  the  chambers  of  the  library,  and  here,  with  ck)sed 
doors  and  within  six  hours,  write  a  Latin  composition  on  one  of 
thirty  themes  laid  before  them.  Then  follows  an  oral  examiaa- 
tion  in  Latin ;  and  afterwards  the  archchanceller,  rector,  and 
college  proceed  to  the  choice.  Thb  competition,  howeFer, 
does  not  take  place  for  the  theological  professorships  in  the 
university  at  Rome.  And  generally  speaking,  an  exception  is 
made  firom  such  a  trial,  when  a  candidate  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  some  other  way,  and  particularly  by  any  learned  work« 
But  in  such  cases  the  pope  chooses  alone. 

Every  professor  must  use  a  printed  synopsis,  which  he  ex- 
plains during  the  first  half  hour ;  the  other  half  hour  is  spent  in 
questioning  and  exercising  the  students.  In  reference  to  ret 
gbn  and  medals,  he  receives  prescripts  from  the  sacred  congre- 
gation, which  he  may  not  exceed.  In  case  of  sickness  he  roost 
!^ive  the  rector  notice,  and  send  his  deputy  in  his  place.  Eaofa 
acuity,  namely,  has  an  extraordinary  professor,  wno  in  cases  of 
skkness  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  ones ;  he  has  the  same 
privileges  as  the  others,  but  no  salary.  Each  university  has  a 
library,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
Each  has  also  its  beadles.  The  revenues  are  managed  by  the 
rector.  The  university  year  is  divided  into  three  terms 
or  trimesters.  Each  professor  keeps  a  hocky  in  which  all  his 
pupils  inscribe  their  names.  In  banishmg  students  from  the 
universky,  the  rector  cannot  act  alone ;  but  others  must  also 
^ve  their  votes.  No  student  is  permitted  to  loiter  up  and  down 
in  the  university  building,  either  before  or  afier  the  lectures ; 
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nr  to  Mead  any  odier  lectures  than  those  which  he  has  regu- 
brljr  ooDunenced.  Each  uriHrershj  has  its  church  or  oratorj. 
Evaij  trimester  b  begun  and  closed  with  public  worship.  Thejr 
ang :  "Yetti  creates  spiritibu^— deus  qui  corda  fidelium— -deus 
oooiom  fidelium  pastor."  It  would  be  weU^  were  this  cus- 
tom imitated  in  protestant  universities.  Mass  is  read  every  day. 
On  Sondays  ana  festival  days,  the  students  meet  in  the  oratory, 
fisteafintfor  half  an  hourto  the  reading  of  some  pious  book 
aod  afkerwards  to  a  sermon.  During  the  fast  of  Lent,  the  stu- 
deots  subject  thenosetves  annually  to  certain  exercises, — soli- 
tude, Astiog,  prayer,  and  corporeied  penance.  Whoever  vridi- 
dfMfs  himself  from  these  religious  exercises,  or  exhibits  an  ha- 
Utml  want  of  a  devotional  spirit,  is  cut  off. 

h  respect  to  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the  student,  after 
dip  completion  of  the  first  year,  and  after  examination,  re- 
ceiros  the  first  or  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  after  a  course 
of  three  years,  and  regular  examination,  that  of  Licentiate. 
Whoever  will  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theologyj 
must  for  two  vears  at  least  have  heard  lectures  on  the  Holy 
Scryftires  and  ecclesiastica]  history.  This  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Theok^  is  conferred  publiclpr  and  with  the  greatest 
wfeotoity ;  sometimes  even  the  pope  himself  is  present,  in  order 
toncrease  the  splendor.  This  took  place  in  1827  at  the  pro- 
motioD  of  a  young  Irishman,  CuUen,  a.member  of  the  Propagan- 
da. The  young  doei&randus  had  given  out  no  less  than  324 
theses,  of  which  the  foHowing  are  specimens :  Thesis  166.  Re- 
IlpoCbristiaQa,  ubi  primuro  praedicari  coepit,  singular!  prorsus 
wferitnejpropagata  est.  166.  Hujus  autem  propagationis  adjuncta 
fiRnnt  gusmodi,  ut  mique  et  ignorantur  faciant,  qui  Moham- 
■•dttiirai  et  Li^eranismi  progressus  cum  ea  comparant.  182. 
Smisrine  fiiDuntur  illj  (Basnage,  Mosheim,  Voltaire)  qui  ne- 
prt,  CoDstastinuoi  bellum  Maxentio  inferentem  crucis  signum 
^Awobjectum  vidisse.  183.  Quae  vero  J.  A.  Fabricius  (Ex- 
JJ*«foctit  da  hac  re,  Hamb.  1704.  Biblioth.  Graecae  Vol. 
^  I9  ^')  protultt  argumenta,  minime  probant  visionem  iHam 
i>*^viAnis  causis  esse  adscribendam.  224.  Est  etiam  falsa 
^^b»  sententia,  qua  statuitur,  progressus,  quos  proxime  elapsis 
**^(^8cientiae  et  literae  huraaniores  in  Europa  habuerunt,  Lu- 
**i,qoMn  vocant,  reformatione  acceptos  referri  oportere. — ^The 
frst  theses  d^onded  die  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  Daniel, 
^  Arst  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  Apocalypse,  as  also  the  di^ne 
24 
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oriein  and  authority  of  the  Apocrypha.    Reference  was  iho 
had  to  works  written  b  German,  as  LessingjEichliom,  etc. 


Abt.  VII.    LiTsaART  NoncKs* 

By  the  Editor. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Editor  in  the  present  article,  dot 
in  future  articles  of  the  same  character,  to  give  a  eompkU  view 
either  of  literary  intelligence  in  general,  or  even  c^  that  which  re- 
lates  more  particularly  to  Theology.  His  plan  embraces  only  noti- 
ces of  the  more  important  works  which  shall  from  time  to  time  ap* 
pear ;  so  as  to  keep  the  theological  scholar  well  informed  (so 
far  as  it  lies  in  the  Editor's  power)  not  only  as  to  the  actual  state 
of  literature  and  science,  but  also  in  regard  to  works  which  may 
hereafter  be  expected.  Of  course,  works  on  biblical  literature 
will  constitute  the  first  and  chief  object  of  attention. 

I.  Liteimturfl  of  the  Old  TettoiDOnt. 

1.  Hebrew  Bibles.  Among  the  great  variety  of  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles, the  student  b  often  perplexed  which  to  choose ;  and  while 
he  wishes  to  obtain  one  which  shall  combine  excellence  with 
cheapness,  he  is  most  commonly  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  of  these 
points,  and  either  gratify  his  taste  at  the  expense  of  his  pufse, 
or,  if  compeUed  to  be  economical,  he  must  put  up  with  an  editioo 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  chosen.  Tiie  most  beauti- 
ful edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  yet  publbhed,  though  not  the 
most  correct,  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght^  Amsterd.  1705.  It 
is  now  rare,  and  bears  in  proportbn  a  very  high  price.  That 
o(Michael%s,  Halle  1720,  b  the  most  correct  editk>n,  and  at 
present  the  cheapest  of  all,  the  price  havbg  been  reduced  not 
many  years  since.  But  the  type  b  bad  and  unpleasant  to  ^ 
eye ;  and  it  b  moreover  encumbered  by  marginal  notes  and  re- 
ferences to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  com- 
mon use.  JahnU  edition  b  valuable,  because  it  gives  the  boob 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  a  sort  of  Harmony,  and  exhibits  the 
Psalms  divided  mto  axlxo&  according  to  the  parallelism ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  should  not  be  the  scholar's  only  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble.   It  b  moreover,  now  out  of  print.     The  reprint  of  Van  der 
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Hoo^  in  LondoD  has  no  special  value,  except  that  of  compar- 
ative dKapoess.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  editioo  of  Si* 
MMtf,  several  times  reprinted  at  Halle,  and  recently  under  the 
soperfaitendeoce  of  Rosenmiiller.  This  is  now  the  cheapest 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Michaelis ;  but  the 
tjrpe,  and  especially  the  points,  are  bad. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  interest  Hebrew  schol- 
ars to  know,  that  Mr  Tauchnitz,  the  celebrated  printer  in  Leip- 
flic,  has  a  new  editjcm  m  the  press,  which  he  mtends  to  make 
superior  to  all  others,  so  far  as  correctness  and  beauty  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  stereoQrpe  edition ;  and  the  utmost  pains  are 
taken,  both  by  the  ordinary  proof-readers,  and  by  a  Jewish 
Rabbi  empbyed  for  this  very  purpose,  to  make  it  perfectly  cor- 
rect. The  type  is  beautiful ;  bein^  almost  entirely  of  the  same 
character  amd  form  as  that  in  Professor  Stuart's  Chrestomathy, 
though  of  a  larger  size.  The  work  is  superintended  by  Prof. 
Haho,  who  gives  a  revisk>o  of  the  text,  with  the  necessary  va- 
rious reai^Dgs.  Mr  Tauchnitz  *  informed  the  writer,  that  the 
retafl  price  of  the  work  would  not  exceed  4jf  rix  dollars  in 
sheets,  or  about  ^3,25.  From  this  price  a  Ivge  discount  is 
usnaDy  made.  The  edition  is  expected  to  appear  at  the  great 
Leipsic  iair  in  April  next — The  writer  also  Jeamed  at  the  Or- 
pban4MMise  in  Halle,  that  a  new  editk>n  of  Simonis'  Bible  would 
aooD  be  necessary,  wlucU  would  be  printed  with  a  new  and 
beautifbl  type. 

£•  Betrew  Lexiecns  of  Oeteniut.  The  first  Hebrew  Lex- 
ieoo  of  dm  aothor  appeared  in  Hebrew  and  German,  m  two 
vohmies  octavo,  in  1810 — 12.  This  was  mtended  at  the  time 
la  be  a  complete  critical  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  An 
abstract  of  this  work  bvthe  author  was  afterwards  published, 
onder  the  tide  of  a  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon,  of  which  three 
adkioQS  have  appeared,  the  last  in  1828.  For  several  years 
fiSt,  as  is  generally  known,  Gesenius  has  been  making  pre- 
paraiioDS  fi>r  a  full  and  complete  ThesawruM  of  the  Hebrew 
MDgoage,  in  Hd)rew  and  Latin,  to  be  published  in  quarto,  and 
iprqided  to  eo  down  to  posterity  as  the  chief  labour  and  memo^ 
rial  of  his  life.  The  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  com- 
piled and  printed  so  kng  ago  as  in  April  1827;  since  whk^h 
time  various  other  avocations,  and  perhaps  a  modification  of 
tome  of  bis  views  through  the  labours  ot  Ewald  and  Winer, 
have  caused  a  suspension  of  the  work.  In  the  interval,  howev- 
er, be  has  brou^t  out  the  third  editbn  of  his  Manual  Lexicon, 
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and  is  now  occupied  with  a  fourth  edition  of  it  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin,  the  prindng  of  which  is  already  far  advanced.  Tbb  tavf 
be  regarded  as  an  abstract  of  the  yet  unprinted  Thesaunu ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  coUects  materials  for  the  latter,  from  which  nun 
terials  the  articles  for  the  former  are  made  out  That  is  to  say, 
the  Manual  contains  the  restdu  of  his  investigatbns,  while  dbe 
larger  work  will  contain  sometimes  Ae  investigations  themselves, 
at  other  times  the  results  in  a  more  extended  form.  The  Maiiiial 
is  expected  to  be  ready  at  the  next  Lieipsic  fair.  The  retafl  prica 
of  the  German  one  b  about  $Q  bound ;  that  in  Latin  will  pro- 
bably not  cost  much  more. 

Tho  Thesaunu,  go  far  as  printed,  after  lying  in  the  printer's 
loft  for  three  years,  was  at  length  published  as  the  first  nvmber 
in  Januanr  last.  In  a  notice  on  the  cover  the  following  points 
are  specified  by  the  author,  as  forming  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  work  :  (1)  That  being  intended  for  scholars  and  not  for 
beginners,  the  work  is  arranged  in  the  etymological  order,  while 
the  manuals  are  in  alphabetical  order.  (2)  That  all  the  proper 
names  are  included  and  illustrated.  (3)  Thsti  in  quoting  the 
passages  in  which  a  word  is  found,  in  general  all  such  pas- 
sages are  given,  unless  where  the  number  is  great  and  the  citt- 
tion  of  them  would  be  ummportant  (4)  Tiiat  where  the  au- 
thor differs  from  the  received  opinion,  or  sometimes  from  him- 
self, the  reasons  are  given  at  length,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charp 
of  rashness,  which  b  often  made,  e.  g.  against  J.  D.  Micbadis. 
(5)  That  in  the  citation  of  andiorities  reference  is  more  frequent- 
ly had  to  the  older  interpreters,  and  every  w^ere,  as  much  at 
possible,  to  the  ultimate  sources. 

The  number  published  comwises,  as  is  said  above,  the  first 
three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  There  are  to  be  three  more  num- 
bers. The  work  b  printed  on  paper  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  at  three 
rix  doUars  the  number,  and  the  other  9Xfour.  The  retail  price 
of  the  whole  work  therefore  will  be  about  f  8,50  and  f  11,50. 
Thb  work  b  of  so  much  importance  to  all  lovers  of  H^rew  lit- 
erature, that  it  seems  not  improper  to  insert  here  a  q>ecimra  of 
it ;  and  the  article  ma  to  toeep  is  selected  for  that  purpose  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  rather  than  because  of  any  particular 
merit.    It  is  here  printed  line  for  line,  verbatim  et  literatim* 

MI33  fot.  ttrga:  convers.  yy^i  flevk.  (Ita  in 
omnibus  Ibgub  dialectisque  cognatis ,  ut  chald.  syr.  sam. 
nasor.  arab.  aethiop.  melit.).     Usurpatur  tarn  de  puero 
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▼a^ente  Exod.  11,  6,  quam  de  viro  lacritnas  fiindente  Gen. 
XLin,  31.  2  Sam.  XlX  ^9  saepissime  de  popub  io  publi- 
cts  calamitatibus  lamentante  Num.  XI,  10.  XXV,  6.  3  Sam. 
XV,  23.  Jes.  XXX,  19,  spec,  de  poenitentibiis,  suppli- 
cantibiis  et  publico  luctu  Esr.  X,  1.  Zach.  VII,  3  (coll.  5). 
ludd.  XX,  26.  CJonstr.  c.  ace.  et  valet  deflevit^  luxit  ali- 
qqeoot  maxime  mortuum.  Geo*  XXIII,  2.  XXXVH,  35.  . 
L,  3.  Lev.  X,  6l  Deut.  XXI,  13,  it.  sequ.  bz  peraonae 
vd  rei,  quam  deploramus,  lugemus  Threu.  I,  IS.  ludd. 
XI,  37  :  ^^^na-b?  ST?^^  deplorabo  aeiatem  meam  rtV- 
gineam  sc.  tam  mature  derovendam ;  sequ.  bK  2  Sam.  1, 24. 
Ezech.  XXVIL  31  et  i;  Jer.  XXH,  10.  lob.'XXX,  25. — 
r03  sequ.  V?  praeterea  valet:  lamentatus  est  adversus 
aliipiem,  lametUando  adiit  eum  Num.  XI,  13.  ludd.  XIV, 
16;  et  flevit  super  aliquo  i.  e.  in  ampl^Ku  eius,  lacrimis  . 
earn  rigaos.  Gen.  XLV,  15:  oseulatus  est  fratres  suas 
Lr^'^Va;  Jja^  et  lacrimis  eos  rigavit.  L,  1. 

Pt.  defievitj  Ivunt  mortuum  Jer.  XXXI,  IS.  Ezech, 
VIII,14. 

np3  ni.>toiit  Est.  X,  1. 

"^Sa  in  Pausa  ^D?,  c.  Suff.  ^^pfi  m.  1)  id.  (Syr. 
jlao  )  Gen.  XLV,  2.  Jes.  XV,  3.  XXU,  4  cet.  Spec,  de 
facta  Deut.  XXXIV,  8.  bS^\  •♦!?3  MM  eiulatum  magnum 
edidU  2  Sam.  Xffl,  36.  Jes.  XXXVIII,  3.  tJ'n'^'^^Q  ^J\ 
fletus  acerbissimus  Jer.  XXXI,  15.  —  2)  stillatioy 
laeriauUio  aquae  in  metallifodinis  lob.  XX V  ill,  11*  Ita 
fere  pro  rarare^  stiUare^p.  Lucret.  1,  350,  dangvov 
Uerima  de  guttis,  quae  ex  plantia  emanant  (cf.  irr^U'^). 

CL  Ksa  et  cj^  r^  puteus  flens  i.  e.  rorans,  tenui  aqua 
praeditus  (Schult.  ad  h.  1.). 

D'^D'a  (flentes)  n.  pr.  loci  prope  GUgal.  ludd.  II,  1.  5. 

rflaa  (.fletus,  luctus.  Gen.XXXV,8:  n«B  inVtj 
quercus  luctus.     Cod.  Sam.  AflTiJ3,  cf.  L,  4. 

D'^Da  f.  id-  Gen.  L,  4. 
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3.  The  Prophet  haiahj  translated  by  W.  Gtsenkti^  Ed.  3. 
Leips.  1829.  This  is  a^  new  edition  of  the  translatioD  alone, 
without  the  commentary ;  the  sale  of  the  former  having  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  version  every  where 
bears  marks  of  the  file ;  and  the  author  has  bestowed  particu- 
lar attention  upon  the  rendering  of  the  particles,  and  of  the 
frequent  instances  of  Paronomasia.  A  few  notes  are  appended 
at  the  end,  explabing  the  reasons  of  some  changes  m  tbii 
edition. 

4.  A  Translation  of  the  Psalms^  with  a  Commentary ^  by  W. 
M.L.De  Wetie,  Ed.  3.  Heidelb.  1829.  De  Wettemaybe 
justly  regarded  as  possessing  more  taste,  than  any  of  the  Ger- 
man scholars  of  the  day  ;  and  his  version  of  the  rsalms  stands 
preeminent  above  all  others.  The  commentary  is  brief,  bat 
valuable  for  its  taste  and  philology.  The  third  edition  has  every 
where  received  the  improvements,  which  suggested  themselves 
to  the  author's  mind  in  the  progress  of  his  studies. 

5.  Hosenmuelleri  Scholia  in  Veius  Tesiamentunij  Pars  IX. 
Scripia  Salomonis  complectens.  Vol.  I.  Proverbia.  Leips.  1829. 
The  commentary  on  tne  book  of  Proverbs  is  at  length  publish- 
ed, and  b  to  be  foUowed  by  the  books  of  E^^clesiastes  and 
Canticles.  This  part  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
preceding  parts.  When  Part  IX.  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  commentaries  of  this  author  will  cover  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  excepting  the  historical  books  which  follow  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  book  of  Daniel. 

It  is  already  perhaps  generally  known,  that  a  young  scholar, 
under  the  supervbbn  of  Rosenmuller  himself,  is  making  a  Com- 
pendium of  bis  multitudinous  volumes.  Thus  the  Scholia  on 
the  Pentateuch,  which  fill  three  volumes,  are  here  reduced  to 
one ;  which  is  all  that  is  yet  published.  This  compendium  will 
of  course  be  much  better  adapted  to  American  students  than 
the  original;  since  it  contains  all  the  results,  without  the  dis- 
cusskms  and  interminable  prolixity  of  the  larger  work. 

II.  Liunitora  of  the  N«w  TatUoiMit. 

1 .  Novum  Tesiamentum  Chraece.  Texium  ad  fidem  testium 
criticorum  recensuit,  iectionum  famUias  subjedtj  e  Graecis  codi- 
cibus  manuscripiis,  qui  in  Europae  et  Asiae  btbliothecis  reperi- 
untur  fere  omnibus^  e  versionibus  antumisy  concUiis^  Sanctis 
Pairibas  et  Scriptoribus  eoclesiasiicis  quwuscunque  vel  primo 
vel  iterum  collatis  copias  criticas  addidit^  atque  conditionem  honm 
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\  crkieamm  hittoriamque  textut  Novi  Taiamenti  m  pro^ 
Ujg9memt  Junus  expomii^  praeierea  Synaxaria  codiatm  KM 
262f  274  iypis  exscribenda  curamt  Dr  /.  Mart  dugvttinui 
Sekolz.     yol.  L    IV  Evangelia  camplectetn. 

Tbe  wbole  of  this  long  tide  b  here  given,  because  it  exhibits 
the  whole  of  Dr  Scholz's  plan  in  regard  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  work  is  findy  printed  in  quarto,  on 
flood  paper;  and  the  first  volume  contains  172  pages  of  Pro- 
legoiTOoa,  2Dd  496  pages  of  text  Dr  S.  has  now  been  twelve 
years  occupied  witn  this  great  work.  His  first  object  was  to 
obtain  materials ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  in  person  the 
libraries  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Munich,  Landshut,  Berlin,  Treves, 
London,  Geneva,  Turb,  Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Rome, 
Naides,  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusalem,  of  St.  Saba, 
aod  tbe  isle  of  Patmos ;  and  collated,  either  wholly  or  in  great 
part,  all  tbe  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  to  be 
fomd  in  all  those  libraries,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  etc.  com- 
paring  them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach.  He  professes  also  to 
aave  gone  through  most  of  the  ancient  versions  anew,  and  to 
bare  solgected  to  a  new  exammation  all  the  passages  Quoted 
m  tbe  Others  and  in  the  acts  of  councils.  Besides  these  he  has 
abo  empbyed  the  collations,  made  public  by  others,  of  manu- 
acrifUs  m  the  libraries  of  England,  Ireland,  the  Escurial,  Copen- 
hag^  Franckfi>rt,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Moscow,  St  Petersburg, 
UoDgary,  etc. 

The  Prol^^mena  contain  a  history  of  the  text,  and  a  de- 
scripCJoo  and  critical  estimation  of  all  the  various  sources  of  au- 
thority. The  text  b  accompanied,  in  the  inner  marg'in,  by  the 
fawttUes  of  readings,  as  he  calls  them,  that  is,  the  general  read- 
ings found  in  the  three  great  families  or  classes  of  manuscripts, 
tbe  Constantinopolitan,  Alexandrine,  and  Occidental  or  the 
Texiui  receptus.  The  outer  margin  gives  the  more  detailed 
specifications. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  this  immense  work,  which,  it  b  easy 
to  see,  transcends  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  let  him  be  even 
Griesbach  himself,  and  live  to  twice  the  number  of  hb  years. 
It  b  also  obvious  that  the  cottaiians  mentioned  above,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  rapid  and  cursory ;  and  probably  no  future 
critics  will  be  dbposed  to  place  much  reliance  upon  them.  In- 
deed, it  was  tbe  general  impression  of  the  protestant  critics  b 
Germany,  such  as  Neander  and  Wegscheider,  and  all  those  who 
ie  between  these  two  extremes,  that  litde  solid  advance  in  bib- 
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lical  criticism  was  to  be  expected  from  this  work.  Since  the 
publication  of  it,  however,  no  notice  of  it  has  reached  us  from 
that  land  of  critics. 

2.  ^ovum  Testamenium  Graeee^  recognovit  G.  C.  Kmpp* 
Editio  IV.  Halae  1829.  Tliis  new  edition  of  Knapp's  Greek 
Testament  is  probably  more  correct  than  the  third ;  as  it  was 
revised  with  very  great  care,  by  the  same  scholar  who  corrected 
the  sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  Griesbach.  The  additioos  at 
the  end  are  also  arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

3.  Conunentariei  on  the  New  Testament.  The  commentarv 
of  Kuinoel  remains  still  the  best  on  the  historical  books ;  ai* 
though  even  Wegscheider  reproaches  him  for  his  indecision  and 
hesitancy  between  orthodoxy  and  rationalism.  The  work  coo- 
tains  a  treasure  of  philological  and  historical  illustration.— 
Fritzsche  of  Rostock  has  publishad  a  second  volume,  compris- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Mark.  He  has  adopted  the  grammatical 
method,  which  he  urges  to  an  extreme. — ^A  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  progress  by  Okhcmen  of 
Konigsberg,  who  b  mentioned  by  Professor  Habn  on  p.  132  of 
this  work.  The  friends  of  religion  in  Grermany  are  looking  for- 
ward to  it  with  interest — ^A  commentaij  on  the  Episdes  and 
Apocalypse,  intended  as  a  continuation  oi  Kuinoel,  is  aonounc- 
ea  by  Sdiott  of  Jena  and  Winzer  of  Leipsic,  but  no  portion  of 

it  has  yet  appeared. ^A  selection  of  commentaries  on  particular 

books,  b  more  easy.  Kuinoel  b  about  to  publish  on  Corinthi- 
ans. Mr  Tauchnitz  mformed  the  writer  that  he  was  to  print 
the  work,  and  expected  the  manuscript  shortly.  Thb  was  in 
April  last.  Heydenretch^  an  evangelical  man,  has  also  publish- 
ed on  these,  and  on  the  pastoral  Epistles.  The  latter  work, 
especially,  b  highly  spoken  of  in  Prof.  Tboluck's  Journal.  Winer 
on  Galatians  b  popular  and  valuable  for  its  phitelogy.  From 
evangelical  men  we  have  the  commentary  of  tiUcke  on  the  wri- 
tings of  John,  the  two  last  volumes  of  which  are  in  a  di£brent 
and  better  style  and  spirit  than  the  first;  Tholuek  on  the 
Groq>d  of  John  and  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  the  last  of 
whfeh  was  descr3}ed  to  the  writer  by  De  Wette  as  the  best  ex- 
tant, while  the  former  b  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  younger 
students ;  RhetnuHjUd  on  PhDippians,  with  a  preface  by  Nean- 
der ;  and  Pelt  on  Thessalonians ;  not  to  meotbn  the  various 
works  of  Flatty  which  have  been  published  from  hb  manu- 
scripts, and  which  are  judicbus  rather  than  profound.  Boeh" 
mer  oi  Greifswalde  has  also  recently  published  an  Introduction 
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to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  as  also  Bleek  of  Bonn  an  In- 
tioductioD  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  b  to  be  followed 
bjr  a  Commentajy.  On  this  epistle,  however,  we  do  not  need 
to  look  to  foreign  lands.  The  Epistle  of  James  has  found  a 
Gommentator  in  Gebser  of  Konigsberg,  whose  present  work  is 
to  be  icdiowed  by  a  general  Introiduction. 

4.  Hermen^aica  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
"Hermeneutik  der  neutestamentlichen  Schriftsteller,  von  Dr. 
J.  C.  C.  Dopke,  Ir  Th.  Leipz.  1829.**  Such  b  the  title  of  a 
work,  in  which  the  author's  object  b  to  investigate  and  present 
the  external  form  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  as 
weD  as  the  mode  of  applybg  and  mterpreting  these  quotations, 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  present  part  treats 
of  die  point  of  view  from  which  Christ  and  the  apexes  have 
considered  the  Old  Testament ;  of  the  usubI  formulae  of  quo- 
tation both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Jewish  writers ;  otthe 
Jewish  mode  of  interpretation,  the  nature,  origin,  and  applica- 
tion of  aBegorical  interpretation ;  and  at  last,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  particular  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  second  part  b  intended  to  treat  of  the 
mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  far  as  it  regards  the  Messiah,  types,  and  the  practical 
ipp&eauon  of  religious  truth.  The  work  b  distinguished  by 
learning  and  talent. 

UI.  SyiUmatio  Theology. 

I.  Swiiem  of  Christian  Faith  according  to  the  principles 
i^  the  Evangkical  Church.  ^^Der  christliche  Gkuoen  nach 
aea  Gnmdsatzen  der  evanglischen  Kirche,  von  F.  Schleierma- 
cber,  Berl.  1830.**  The  first  edition  of  thb  work  had  been 
•  lon^  out  of  print,  when  the  piratical  press  at  Reutlingen  in 
Wintemberg  sent  out  a  reprint,  and  thus  in  a  manner  compelled 
ibe  antbor  to  set  about  a  new  edition.  In  the  ^  Theologische 
Scnffien '  ibr  1829  are  two  long  letters  from  him,  explanatonr  of 
bk  news  in  regard  to  the  undertaking.  The  work  itself,  in 
the  new  edition,  has  not  yet  been  receiv^  in  thb  country. 

2.  System  of  Christian  Faith.  '^  Lehrbuch  des  chrisdichen 
Gbubeosj  von  A.  Hahn,  Leipz.  1828."  Thb  b  a  plain  and 
8im|de  statement  of  the  general  system  of  doctrines  of  the  evan- 
g^ical  church,  with  the  grounds  of  them.  It  is  particularly 
▼ahiable  from  the  fact,  that  it  gives  under  each  topic  a  full  view 
25 
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of  the  literature,  hbtorioal,  fllustrative,  etc.    It  is  needlees  to 
say,  that  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  piety. 

3.  Emmnation  of  the  Plan  projected  hythe  Founder  of 
Christianity  for  the  good  of  mankind^  by  Jr.  V.  Reinhard; 
m  new  edition  by  ProfHeubner  of  fVittemberg,  Wittemb.  1830. 
"  Versuch  iiber  den  Plan,  den  der  Stifter  der  christlichen  Reli- 
gion zuro  Besten  der  Menschheit  entwarf."  We  rejoice  to  see  a 
new  edition  of  this  work  (the  fifthj  with  additions  from  the  pen 
of  Heubner,  a  worthy  successor  ol  Luther.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  shew  that  the  plan  projected  by  Jesus,  surpasses  in 
benevolence  and  extent  every  thing  else  of  the  kind  ever  pro- 
jected ;  and  that  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  superiorly  and 
dignity  of  the  greatest  mind,  that  ever  thought  and  acted  upon 
earth.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  the  plan  of  Jesus ;  the  second  shows  that  none 
of  the  sages  of  antiauity  had  ever  before  projected  a  similtt 

Elan ;  and  the  third  araws  the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  must  have 
een  an  extraordinary  person  and  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 
To  this  edition  are  appended  several  notes  found  among  the 
posthumous  papers  of  the  author ;  and  Professor  Heubner  him- 
self has  also  enriched  it  with  notes  of  a  historical,  exegetical,  and 
explanatory  character^  and  added  an  appendix  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages ;  all  of  which  much  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work.  Reinhard,  the  author,  was  court-preacher  at  Dresden, 
and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  eloquait 
divines  that  Germany  has  produced.  This  work  has  been 
already  translated  into  several  languages,  and  it  affiurds  us  ptea* 
sure  to  hear,  that  it  is  now  in  the  course  of  translation  in  tins 
country,  and  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Carvill  of  New  York. 

IV.    OrienUl  litentiue. 

1.  Oriental  Translation  Committee.  It  is  already  known  to 
most  of  the  readers  of  this  work,  that  a  fund  was  established  a 
few  years  smce  m  London,  and  a  committee  appointed,  whose 
special  object  it  is  to  procure  and  publish  translations  €£  works 
written  m  the  various  oriental  languages.  The  extent  of  the 
plan  is  best  stated  m  the  Prospectus,  from  which  we  here  quote 
the  part  which  relates  particulariy  to  theology. 

*'  The  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  Oriental  literature  in  this  country,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  applicable  to  Biblical  Criticism,  Ecclesiastical  and   General 
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Wstaj,  Biography,  Belles-Letters,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Geography. 

"  Wkh  reference  to  Biblical  Criticism  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, we  know  that  the  saca'ed  Scriptures,  particuhurly  those  of  the 
Old  Testam^it,  abound  in  modes  of  expression,  and  allusions  to 
CQstoraSy  in  many  cases  imperfectly  understood  in  Europe,  but 
still  pre?ailing  in  the  East.  That  light  confessedly  derived  firom 
the  Arabic  and  other  sister  dialects  of  the  Hebrew,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  by  the  rabbinical  and  other  com- 
mentators, few  will  deny  ;  yet  volumes  on  Arabic  Grammar,  Rhet- 
oric, and  the  more  ancient  productions  of  the  Arabian  poets, 
which  approach  most  nearly  in  style  and  sentiments  to  some  parts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  still  lie  in  MS.  in  our  libraries,  either  entire- 
ly neglected,  or  at  best  accessible  to  few. 

"  In  the  Syriac  language,  which  approximates  still  nearer  than 
the  Arahk  to  the  Hetoew  in  its  form  and  modes  of  expression, 
there  are  in  our  libraries  unpublished  Grammars  and  Dictionaries^ 
and  even  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  written  by  the  Bishops 
and  other  learned  members  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  together 
with  MS.  works  of  the  greatest  value  to  Divines,  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Divinity,  composed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  Churches.  The  collection  also  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich, 
now  placed  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment, contains  perhaps  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Syriac 
Scriptares  now  in  existence ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  BiUical  criticism  that  a  collation  of  them  should  be  made  and 
paUished. 

**  Perhaps  no  people  possess  more  extensive  stores  of  History, 
Biq^raphy,  and  Polite  literature,  than  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 
Tbe  accounts  which  their  historical  and  biographical  works  con- 
tain of  their  own  and  the  surrounding  countries,  are  necessarily  the 
principal  sonrces  from  which  information  can  be  obtamed  relative 
to  the  history  of  those  regions,  and  of  the  extraordinary  persons  to 
wbom  they  have  given  birth.  Their  histories  of  the  Crusades  in 
particular,  which  furnish  the  most  authentic  details  on  thb  inter- 
««dng  subject,  will  always  amuse  and  instruct  the  general  reader, 
while  they  furnish  materials  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  his- 
torian. In  Pdite  Literature,  and  especially  in  works  of  fiction, 
thej  htre  perhaps  never  been  excelled,  and  in  studying  such  of 
tbcMT  works  in  Belles-Letters  as  have  been  already  print^  in  any 
Boropean  language,  regret  mui^  be  felt  that  but  few  of  these 
books,  which  are  so  wdl  calculated  to  affi>rd  us  pleasure,  have 
been  traaalated." 

The  Committee  hsve  already  caused  to  be  pubKshed  several 
^'orks  of  value.     Among  these  are  the  following. 
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TVavels  of  Ibn  Batutaj  translated  by  Prof.  Lee  of  Cam- 
bridge, which,  "  though  only  an  abridgement  of  the  travels  of" 
the  Mohammedan  Marco  Polo  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gives 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent  and  interest  of  the  complete  work, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  anjr  library  in  Europe." 

Travels  ofMacariuSj  Patriarch  of  Antiochy  written  by  his 
attendant  Archdeacon,  Paul  of  Aleppo,  in  Arabic,  translated  by 
F.  C,  Belfour,  Esq.  This  work  "  furnishes  many  curious  de- 
tails relating  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church." 

History  of  the  Afghansj  tr^nshted  from  the  Persian  by  Dr 
Dorn,  which  "  not  only  gives  the  history  of  the  mountab  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  whose  conquests  have  spread  far  east  and  west  of 
that  region,  but  also  contains  very  curious  traditions  connected 
with  Scripture  history." 

The  folbwing  works,  among  many  others,  are  also  announced 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

The  great  Geographical  work  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard.  This  Arabic  work  was  written  A.  D. 
1163,  to  illustrate  a  large  silver  globe  made  for  Roger,  King  of 
Sicily,  and  is  divided  into  the  seven  climates  described  by  the 
Greek  geographers. 

A  Collation  of  all  the  Syriac  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
both  Nestorean  and  Jacobite,  that  are  accessible  in  England,  by 
Professor  Lee. 

The  Annak  of  Elias,  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis ;  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  A.  M.  This  *Syriac  work  contains 
chronological  tables  of  the  principal  dynasties  of  the  world,  brief 
memoirs  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  and  notices 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  east,  from  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

A  History  of  Georgia,  translated  by  J.  de  Klaproth.  This 
will  be  preceded  by  Vakhtang's  chronicle  of  events  that  occur- 
red in  Georgia,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  int  othat 
country. 

A  Description  of  Thibet ;  translated  by  J.  de  Klaproth.  Tliis 
will  consist  of  extracts  from  various  Chinese  and  Mandcha 
works,  forming  a  complete  account  of  Thibet,  and  of  the  Bud- 
dha religion,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  seat. 

Ibn  Khaldun's  History  of  me  Berbers,  translated  by  Prot 
Lee.  This  is  a  rare  ana  valuable  Arabic  work,  containing  an 
account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  declme  of  the  dynasdes 
which  governed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.    The  Berbers  are 
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sfxpfoaeA  to  be  tbe  direct  desc^idaiits  of  tbe  ancient  Numi- 
diaos. 

The  History  of  Vartan,  King  of  Armenia,  translated  by  Prof. 
Neamann.  T\m  work  contains  an  account  of  the  religious  wars 
between  tbe  Persians  and  Armenians  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
many  important  documents  relating  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
b  is  written  in  the  purest  classical  Armenian  by  Elisaeus,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he  relates. 

A  writer  in  the  LitercUur-Zettung  of  Halle,  in  giving  an  ac- 
Goant  of  tbe  labours  of  this  society,  urges  strongly  upon  the 
committee  the  propriety  of  publi^ing  also  the  original  text  of 
tbe  works  translated ;  and  more  particularly  the  text  of  original 
Syriac  grammars  and  l^cicons,  as  also  Syriac  commentaries  on 
tbe  Bible. 

2.  Study  of  Oriental  Literature  at  St.  Petersburg.  TTie 
savans  of  Russia  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  importance  of 
these  studies ;  and  the  close  connexion  of  the  Russian  empire 
with  Turkey  and  Persia  gives  them  facilities  which  are  unknown 
to  other  countries.  A  plan  was  recently  on  foot  to  annex  a 
Faculty  or  Section  of  Oriental  languages  to  the  university  of 
St.  Petersburg,  to  consist  of  eleven  professors,  who  were  to 
teach  twelve  difierent  oriental  tongues,  and  be  assisted  by  the 
requisite  number  of  native  teachers.  It  is  not  known  whether 
this  phn  has  yet  been  carried  into  efiect 

During  tbe  last  campaign  against  Persia  also,  the  Russians 
were  not  unmindiul  of  the  treasures  of  oriental  literature  which 
feO  in  tbeir  way.  Having  got  possession  of  Ardebii,  they  made 
no  scruple  to  carrv  away  the  celebrated  library  of  the  Mauso- 
leum ol  Sbeikh  ^fy  at  that  place ;  and  leaving  to  the  mosque 
only  tbe  theological  works  which  it  contained,  they  transferred 
Ae  r^t,  as  good  booty,  to  the  royal  library  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Of  these  there  are  96  different  manuscript  works,  all  in  Persian, 
and  g^erally  speaking  highly  valuable.  Eighteen  of  these 
woiks  are  historical ;  the  remainder  consist  principally  of  poet- 
ry. Th^  are  all  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  writing, 
md  are  most  ^lendidly  bound,  with  borders,  vignettes,  paint- 
ings;, etc.  The  greater  part  of  them,  are  bequests  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  A.  D.  1608.  Professors  Frahn  and  Char- 
mo^,  and  Mirza  Jafar  are  preparing  a  splendid  catalogue  of 
die  whole  coOection. 

3.  G.  W.  Fr^agii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinumj  praesertim 
ex  DjeuharH,    IPiruzabadiique  et  aliorum  Arabum  operibus^ 
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adkibkis  ChKi  quoque  ei  diormilibriii  c&nfedum.    AecdSi 
Index  Vocum  Latinarum  locupletissimui.  Tomui  Printtit,  ( — ^ 

Hal.  Sax.  MDCCCXXX.  A  truly  welcome  present  this,  to  all 
who  interest  themselves  for  Arabic  literature !  So  all  wUl  ao 
knowledge,  who  have  themselves  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  books  for  the  study  of  this  noble  language.  A  Golius 
was  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  Europe,  and  if  found 
could  usuaUy  not  be  bought  under  from  $50  to  $80 ;  Meninsky 
and  Castell  cost  nearly  as  much ;  besides  the  inconvenience  of 
arrangement  which  characterizes  them,  and  renders  it  so  labo- 
rbus  to  consult  them ;  Willmet  and  Scheid  are  both  very  rare, 
and  cover  only  a  few  particular  books ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  only  the  meagre  Glossaries  appended  to  different  Chres- 
tomathies,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Oberleitner  and  Kose- 
garten.  But  here  we  have  a  work,  which  places  the  Arabic 
language  in  this  respect  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  and 
Ijatb.  The  author  s  first  plan  was  to  give  a  new  editioa  of 
Golius,  with  corrections  and  additions ;  but  he  soon  found  rea- 
son to  make  a  new  work  of  his  own,  founded  on  the  celebrated 
Arabic  lexicons  of  Djeuhari  and  Firuzabad,  the  last  of  which  is 
more  commonly  know  as  the  Camoos  or  Ocean.  The  work  is 
most  beautifulhr  printed  in  quarto,  on  good  paper;  and  the 
retail  price  of  Vol.  I.  containing  544  pages,  is  20  rix-dollars,  or 
between  $14  and  $15.  The  whole  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  two  volumes.. 


PROSPECTUS 


BIBL.ICAL  REPOSITORY, 


A  QUARTERLY  PERIODICAL  JOURNAL. 


Thb  proposed  publication  is  intended  to  be,  as  itf  name  im- 
ports, a  Collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  of  permanent  ralue, 
which  shall  tdate,  first  and  principally,  to  the  literature  of  the 
BiUe,  and  to  sub^ts  connected  with  this  literature.  A  less  pro* 
minent,  Imt  no  less  important,  object  of  the  work,  will  be  the  con- 
serration  of  similar  essays  in  the  departments  of  Sacred  Rhetoric, 
and  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology  ;  more  particolarly  the 
latter,  as  baring  been  hitherto  less  cultivated  in  our  country  than 
any  other. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  a  portion  of  each  number  shall  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  original  articles,  comprising  essays  on  biblical 
and  other  theological  topics ;  as  well  as  views  of  the  state  of  theo- 
logica]  edacation  and  literature  in  other  countries.  Th^  rest  of 
the  work  will  be  made  up  of  such  selections  firom  the  vast  range 
of  essays, — ^historical,  philological,  hermeneutical,  geographical, 
etc-^exisdng  in  the  theological  literature  of  England  and  the  va- 
rious eevntnes  of  the  European  continent,  as  shall  seen  moat 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  American  student,  and  best 
adapted  to  aid  his  progress,  and  promote  among  us  the  cause  of 
biblical  learning  and  of  pure  religion.  These  will  be  translated 
where  neeemnary  ;  and  will  every  where  be  accommodated  to  the 
Anerican  reader,  by  the  addition  of  such  notes  and  explanations 
*»  may  seem  to  be  requisite.  To  every  article  the  name  of  the 
Aotbor  or  translator  will  be  ai&xed. 


PROSPECTUS. 

At  the  close  of  each  ni^ber  there  will  be  given  a  list  of  any 
new  and  valuable  publications  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  the  more  important  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  par- 
ticularly pointed  out. 

In  assuming  the  superintendence  of  the  present  work,  the  Ed- 
itor is  permitted  to  expect  from  the  Rev.  Prof.  Stuart  the  assist- 
ance not  only  of  his  pen,  but  also  of  his  judgement  and  counsel. 
From  various  other  quarters  he  looks  also  for  extensive  aid.  Thus 
supported,  he  approaches  the  task  with  less  diffidence.  The 
field  before  him  is  boundless,  and  he  pledges  himself  to  spare  no 
effort  on  his  part ;  but  whether  the  harvest  which  he  may  be  able 
to  gather,  will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  biblical  students  of  our 
country,  remains  to  be  determined  by  experiment  May  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  enable  him  in  this  way  to  contribute  his  mite 
to  the  advancement  of  sacred  learning  and  true  piety ! 

£I>WAR]>  ROBINSON. 

Andov^  Theol.  Seminary, 
1831. 


CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  Work  will  be  pablished  quarterly,  on  the  firat  days  of  Janaaiy, 
April,  July,  and  October,  by  Flago  Sl  Oould  ;  eaoh  Nomber  to  contuo 
from  175  to  200  pagea  octavo. 

S.  The  price  to  Subacribera  will  be  Four  Dollars  per  annum,  payable 
on  the  delivery  of  the  second  number.  To  Agenta  who  become  reaponsibla 
totfive  copiea,  a  aizth  copy  will  be  allowed  gratia. 

B70ommanicationa  reapecting  the  work  may  be  addreaaed  (poit  paid) 
to  Flaoo  a  Gould,  Andover,  Maaaaohuaetta,  or  to  any  of  the  agents  whose 
namea  are  printed  on  the  laat  page  of  the  coyer. 


NoTK.  The  two  nambera  already  isaned  contain  eaoh  900  pages  or  more, 
and  it  ia  the  intention  of  the  pnbUaherB,  (ahould  there  be  aofficient  enooar- 
agement,)  to  make  the  work  uniformly  of  the  aame  average  aise,  onlass  ia 
extraordinary  caaea.  It  will  alao  be  perceived,  that  more  than  three  fiurth 
of  the  two  nambera  publiahed,  ia  compoaed  of  original  matter. 
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Page  60,  1. 12  fir.  bot.—It  is  there  said  that  Wegacheider's  fiutitutmes 
have  reached  the  niTdk  edition.    It  should  read  sixth  edition. 

Pa^  t96  at  the  close.  Later  information  enables  us  to  state,  that  Frey- 
tag*s  Arabic  Lexicon  is  to  be  completed  in  three  parts  or  volumes,  and  that 
the  retail  price  of  the  whole  work  in  Germany  is  SO  riz  dollars,  or  between 
$14  and  $15,  payable  on  the  delivery  of  Part  I. 
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AaT.  I. — Theological  Education  in  Germany. 

97  the  Editor. 

Past  II.  Camrse  ofStud^ai  the  UidversiiUs. 

We  have  seen  in  tbe  former  part  of  this  article,  that  teachers 
in  the  mifersities  and  all  those  who  engage  in  the  practice  of 
tbe  varioss  professions  in  G^many,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
depeodem  on  tbe  governments  of  the  respective  states,  not  only 
for  actoal  employment,  but  also  even  for  the  previous  license  or 
pemriBsioD  to  enter  upon  any  professbn  or  course  of  life.  So 
or  as  it  regards  our  present  subject,  aU  those  who  desire  to  be- 
come teachers  of  theology  in  the  universities,  or  pastors  of 
chorches,  have  to  submit  themselves  to  various  examinations  re- 
(pired  by  the  government,  before  they  can  make  any  applica- 
6m  for  employment  in  either  of  these  capacities.  Those  who 
«e  prmrinc  to  become  preachers,  have  also  to  pay  attention  to 
tliesdiject  of  P&fagfogfift,  or  die  science  of  school-keeping;  inas- 
miK^  as  every  pastor  is  ex  cffieio  required  to  inspect  and  super- 
Jofeod  the  school  or  schools  within  his  jurisdiction.  To  enable 
tbe  reader  tbe  better  to  understand  the  several  steps  and  grada- 
tions of  this  ministerial  preparation  in  Germany,  it  will  be  pro* 
per  here  to  exhibit  a  brief  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man charcbes,  and  thus  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  civil 
power  directs  and  controls  all  the  internal  as  well  as  external 
Tc^gkboos,  and  all  the  movements,  of  the  ecclesiastical  commu- 
Biij.  In  doing  tUs,  we  shall  chiefly  advert  to  the  present  sjrstem 
Na  n.  26 
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of  the  Prussian  government,  as  tbe  most  extensive  and  complete ; 
premising  only  that  the  description  will  apply  mutatis  mutandis 
to  all  the  other  states  of  protestant  Germany. 

In  Prussia  (as  also  in  France)  the  whole  subject  of  ecclesi* 
astical  afiairs,  public  instruction,  and  the  profession  of  medicbe^ 
is  assigned  to  a  particular  department  of  the  govemmeDt,  called 
the  Jmnisierium  der  geistlxchen^  Unterrichis-und  Medidnal^ 
Angtlegenheitenj  the  head  of  which  takes  rank  with  tbe  otber 
ministers  of  the  crown.  This  ministry,  or  rather  department  of 
the  ministry,  has  the  direct  and  entire  charge  of  all  ecclesiasd- 
cal  matters ;  controb  the  consistories  in  the  several  provinces  and 
appoints  all  the  members  of  them ;  and,  either  immediately  or 
through  the  consistories  and  other  subordinate  branches  of  tbe 
government,  appoints  or  confirms  to  all  vacant  ecclesiastical 
places  or  parishes.  It  has  also  the  entire  charge  and  control  of 
all  the  universities,  gymnasia,  and  other  seminaries  of  learoinj:  of 
every  species;  appoints  all  the  professors  and  insti-uctors  of  ev- 
ery kind ;  and  if  it  does  not  itself  appoint  the  village  school- 
masters, it  fixes  at  least  the  necessary  qualifications,  without 
which  no  one  can  be  permitted  to  become  a  candidate  even  for 
that  humble  office.  The  minister,  of  course,  represents  the 
king,  and  acts  only  in  the  king's  name ;  and  it  is  tho^ore 
through  him  and  his  department,  that  all  rewards  are  bestowed 
in  these  several  branches  of  the  body  politic ;  whether  consifllr 
ing  in  an  increase  of  salary,  or  in  promotion,  or  what  is  nxate 
frequently  the  case,  in  the  bestowment  of  some  title  or  a|^>ellft- 
tion  of  honour,  a  strong  love  for  which  is  a  predomioatiog 
characteristic  among  all  classes  of  the  German  community. 

For  the  purposes  of  its  civil  administration,  Prussia  is  divided 
bto  ten  provinces.  These  again  are  subdivided  into  districts, 
varying  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  provinces.  In 
each  province  there  is  a  government,  having  in  some  respects 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  province.  In  each  district  there  is 
also  a  government,  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
province ;  but  in  most  instances  standing  in  direct  commooicft- 
tion  with  the  several  departments  of  the  royal  ministry  in  Ber- 
lin. In  each  province  there  is  also  a  coniiiiory^  which  has 
charge  of  all  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  throughout  the  province.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  provincial  civil  goveromaot ; 
the  president  of  the  latter  being  always  president  of  the  ibrmer. 
To  the  consbtories  belongs  exclusively  the  examinatk>n  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministerial  office ;  except  that  sometimes,  in  ordec 
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to  aflemte  the  burden  which  comes  upon  them  from  this  source, 
a  commssioo  is  established  at  a  university,  before  which  the 
first  examination  may  be  held.  The  consistory  has  also  in 
many,  if  not  roost  instances,  the  disposal  of  vacant  Bvings  with- 
in its  jorisdietion.  The  location  of  the  consistory  is  usually  in 
die  capital  of  the  province.  In  the  several  districts,  a  clerical 
member  of  tbe  consistory  is  attached  to  the  local  government; 
and  diis  is  then  charged  with  the  various  questions  of  local  ec- 
(^siastical  policy,  which  occur  within  its  bounds ;  or,  at  least, 
il  has  concurrent  jurisdiction ;  and  it  would  seem  that  questions 
reiatmg  to  practical  points  are  referred  at  will,  either  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  district,  or  to  the  consistory  of  the  provmce.  In 
ase  of  doubt,  however,  the  district  government  does  not  refer 
the  sobject  either  to  the  consistory,  or  to  the  govemirjent  of 
the  province,  but  goes  dh^cdy  to  the  ministry  of  the  king. 

Between  these  consistories  and  governments  and  the  pastors 
of  tbe  cbnrcfaes,  there  is  still  another  intervening  class  or  office, 
viz.  4ial  of  Superintendent.  To  the  office  of  pastor  in  a  par- 
ticular church,  IS  associated  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
nefefabouriug  pastors  and  churches  and  the  schools  contained 
w&m  a  certain  district.  These  districts  are  usually  small,  and 
the  ini!xA>er  of  churches,  various.  In  one  sense  these  Superin- 
tendents are  dierefore  bishops,  in  as  much  as  they  have  an  over- 
sight over  the  churches ;  but  then  this  oversight  seems  intend- 
ed only  to  enable  them  to  make  report  to  the  higher  powers ; 
for  they  have  themselves  no  power  of  introducing  improvements, 
DOT  of  correcting  abuses.  In  Saxony,  indeed,  they  can  exam- 
ine and  ficense  the  teachers  of  common  schools ;  but  this  is  not 
tfe  case  io  Prussia.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eonfirma" 
tion  ddier  of  adults  or  children,  except  in  their  own  church ; 
(or  dus  is  every  where  the  office  of  the  pastor.  They  seem  in- 
deed, in  Prussia  at  least,  to  be  merety  the  organs  of  communica- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  lower  clergy.  The  gov- 
enBDeot  seems  never  to  communicate  directly  with  a  pastor ; 
ahfaough  the  opposite  is  not  true.  A  pastor  may  apply  directly 
to  Ae  goverament  of  his  district,  or  to  the  consistory ;  but  tbe 
answer  always  comes  to  him  through  his  Superintendent.  The 
extent  to  which  the  power  of  the  lower  clergy  is  limited,  will 
lanflf  be  credited  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
iisBofwing  circmnstance.  In  1829  there  was  in  Halle  a  great 
nsiMcal  festival ;  in  which  the  most  distinguished  smgers  and 
nmscal  performers  of  northern  Germany  took  part,  to  die  num- 
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ber  of  more  than  five  hundred.  It  was  desirable  ta  obtain  for 
their  accommodation  the  use  of  the  largest  church  in  Halle ; 
but  this  could  not  be  granted,  either  by  me  vestry  of  the  church 
itself^  nor  by  the  Superintendent,  nor  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
city ;  nor  indeed  by  any  authori^  less  than  that  of  the  district 
government  at  Merseberg.  The  use  of  the  church  on  such  an 
occasion  for  the  performance  of  secular  music,  was  indeed  a 
great  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice  m  regard  to  churches, 
and  impinged  so  much  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that 
a  complaint  was  afterwards  lodged  with  the  ministry  in  Berlin 
against  the  government  at  Merseberg,  for  having  thus  abandon- 
ed the  church  to  an  unholy  use.  This  complaint  was  made  by 
orthodox  and  conscientious  men,  although  the  feeling  which 
prompted  it  was  common  to  many  others  along  with  them  ;  but 
coming  at  that  particular  juncture,  when  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  difficulties  which  were  already  in  embryo  at 
Halle,  it  cannot  appear  to  our  American  feelings  bi  any  other 
light,  than  as  highly  injudicious* 

In  some  of  the  states  there  is  also  the  title  of  General  Super- 
intendent, or  one  who  has  the  general  oversight  throughout  a 
province.  His  duties,  however,  are  chiefly  nominal ;  or  they 
consist  at  most  in  visiting  occasionally  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
other  Superintendents.  Thus  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  ther^  is  a  Greneral  Superintendent  at  Weimar,  (fonner- 
ly  Herder,  now  Riihr,)  and  another  at  Eisenach,  who  are  also 
die  heads  of  the  consistories  in  those  places.  In  Prussia  the 
tide  does  not  exist,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  single  person, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  station  a  year  or  two  since,  with  a 
jurisdiction  over  several  of  the  Superintendents  in  the  vicbity  of 
Berlin.  As  a  substitute  for  these  officers,  it  would  seem,  and 
in  consequence  of  bis  known  preference  for  the  English  episco- 
pal system,  the  kin^  of  Prussia  has  within  a  few  years  nominally 
appointed  three  bishops ;  but  he  has  assigned  them  no  general 
episcopal  duties,  and  no  episcopal  jurisdiction.  They  seem  to 
be  merely  a  species  of  General  Superintendents,  wiui  a  more 
dignified  tide. 

This  then  is  the  general  system  of  arrangements  in  Prussia. 
The  king's  ministry  retains  the  charge  of  all  the  universities  in  its 
own  bands;  it  appoints  all  the  professors  and  instructors,  and 
prescribes  the  reiquisitk)n8  which  shall  be  made  on  all  those  who 
will  enter  upon  the  sacred  office,  or  become  theological  teachers* 
It  appoints  also  the  consistories,  and  commits  to  them  the  charge 
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of  ffMnrining  ibe  caodidates,  and  often  of  nominating  tbem  to 
vacant  places.  To  aid  them  in  their  duties  it  also  est£j)lishes  in 
the  universities,  when  necessaiy,  standing  commissions  for  hold- 
log  the  first  theological  examinatbns.  These  are  the  several 
bodies  to  which  a  joung  man  has  to  look,  in  order  to  enter  the 
ministrjr,  after  he  has  completed  hb  university  course.  The 
cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  which  arise  in  the  practice  of  the 
ministerial  fMiofessictt],  may  be  referred,  either  to  the  consistory 
of  the  pitHTiDce,  or  to  the  government  of  the  district. 

Similar  also  are  the  regulations  of  Prussia  in  regard  to  those 
who  will  become  teachers  m  the  gymnasia,  or  other  public 
schools.  In  every  province  there  exists,  along  with  the  consis- 
tory, a  school  cammissionf  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  in  like 
jnanner  those  who  are  candidates  for  places  as  teachers.  For  this 
object  also  tbore  are  similar  commissions  in  the  several  universi- 
ties. All  these  are  under  the  same  department  of  the  general 
govemmoit,  or  ministry ;  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  it  in 
this  branch  of  education,  as  the  consistories  and  theobgical  ex- 
aminers do  in  the  division  of  ecclesiastical  aiSurs. 

So  it  is  in  Prussia.  In  the  other  German  states  there  b  not 
always  a  special  department  of  the  ministry  devoted  to  this  ob- 
y^:X'y  but  the  a&irs  of  the  church  are  sometimes  managed  by 
an  upper  consistory,  as  in  Saxony ;  or  sometimes  by  two,  as  in 
Weimar;  and  these  stand  in  direct  communication  with  the 
sovereign  and  his  privy  council.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
there  are  no  less  than  six  consistories ;  which  would  appear  to 
possess  the  highest  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  aUer  the 
king  in  council.  But  the  system  of  Superintendents  goes 
through  the  whole  land ;  and  the  lower  clergy  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  theological  educatk>n,  are  every  where  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  the  Prussian  states. 

We  have  alreadv  seen  in  the  iormer  part  of  this  article  (p. 
15)  that  students  of  every  kind  before  combg  to  the  university, 
most  have  gone  through  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  usually 
at  a  g3imiasiuni.  It  may  not  be  useless,  perhaps,  nor  uninter- 
esda^  to  add  here  a  few  remarks  supplementary  to  what  was 
there  said  on  this  subject. 

In  all  the  gymnasia  there  are  two  semi-annual  examinations, 
lor  those  who  are  about  to  leave  diose  institutbns  and  enter  the 
uoiversities.  These  occur  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  in  April 
and  September,  at  the  time  when  the  semesters  of  the  universi- 
ues  are  usually  brought  to  a  close.     These  examinations  cover 
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the  whole  ground  of  study  during  the  course  pursued  at  the 
gymnasia,  and  embrace  the  Latin  and  Grreek  languages,  history 
and  geography  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  mathematics. 
They  consist  not  only  in  oral  questions  and  replies ;  but  tasks 
are  assigned  in  each  of  these  branches,  which  the  scholar  is  re- 

2uired  to  work  out  in  writing,  in  a  solitary  chamber  into  ^ich 
e  is  locked  up.  In  order  to  judge  of  his  proficiency  in  Latin, 
extracts  fi^m  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus,  or  Virgfl,  are  laid 
before  him,  upon  which  he  is  required  to  give  a  regular  interpre- 
tation and  commentary ;  and  he  is  also  obliged  to  make  out  a 
written  exercise  in  Latm,  while  under  lock  and  key.  The  same 
takes  place  likewise  in  regard  to  the  Greek ;  in  which,  beskles  the 
task  ot  the  closet,  passages  from  the  Diad  or  Odjrssey,  or  from 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  or  from  other  writers,  are  assigned 
him  for  interpretation.  In  all  the  branches  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy the  process  is  the  same,  viz.  oral  examinatkni,  and  exerci- 
ses written  on  the  spot  without  the  aid  of  books.  In  madie- 
matics,  equations  and  problems  as  far  as  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try are  given,  which  must  m  like  manner  be  solved  without  aid. 
Besides  these  subjects,  on  which  all  are  examined  alike,  those 
who  intend  to  pursue  at  the  university  the  study  of  theok^,  are 
examined  in  Hebrew ;  for  which  purpose,  passages  fit>m  Genesis 
and  the  Psalms  are  laid  before  them  to  be  regularly  interpreted. 
This  system  of  doset  labour^  or  the  imposing  of  exercises  to 
be  performed  in  solitude  and  without  the  aid  of  books,  though 
not  a  peculiar  feature*  of  German  discipline,  is  yet  a  favourite 
one,  and  is  carried  through  all  their  examinatbns,  even  those 
appointed  by  the  state.  To  perform  well  an  exercise  of  this 
sort,  presupposes,  no  doubt,  if  not  a  much  wider  range  of  study, 
yet  at  least  a  much  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  than  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  our  cotni^ 
try.  The  known  necessity  of  sustaining  such  an  exarainatioii, 
together  with  the  consequences  which  flow  from  if,  must  abo 
unquestk)nably  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  and  render  him  studious  not  only  to  lay  up  in  his  mind 
the  outlmes  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  fill  up  these  oudines  as  he 
goes  along ;  not  only  to  ascertain  the  various  sources  from  which 
he  may  draw,  but  actually  to  derive  from  them  and  treasure  up 
that  informatbn  for  which  he  looks  to  them  ;  not  only  to  fill  up 

*  It  is  tmployed  also  in  some  instances  in  the  English  universities ;  see 
Cumberland's  Memoirs,  p.  73.  N.  T.  edition. 
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die  slore-lioiise  of  his  mind,  but  also  to  have  hb  stores  always  at 
command,  and  become  a  ready^  as  well  as  a  learned  man.  In- 
deed it  may  be  said,  that  the  German  system  of  examination 
liffls  to  exclude  partiality  and  personal  favour,  and  to  ascertain 
die  real  amount  and  value  of  the  acquisitions  which  every 
scholar  has  made. 

Those  who  have  thus  sustained  an  examination  at  the  gym- 
nasia, receive  a  certi6cate  of  their  progress  and  standing,  which, 
according  to  their  degree  of  merit,  is  the  testimonial  No.  1,  or 
No.  2.  There  are  also  instances  of  those  who  receive  No.  3. 
These  are  such  as  are  adjudged,  after  trial,  not  yet  to  be  fuUy 
({ualified  to  enter  upon  a  university  course.  With  this  testimo- 
nial, however,  they  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  university,  but 
are  exchided  from  all  participation  in  the  foundations  for  the  as- 
sistance of  ind^eot  students ;  and  are  moreover  required,  at  ev- 
ery fimire  examination,  to  exhibit  evidence  that  they  have  made 
up  fix  all  previous  deficiencies.  It  follows  of  course  that  No. 
3  can  be  no  very  desirable  ^>ecies  of  testimonial,  inasmuch  as 
it  subjects  a  student  to  inconvenience  and  to  an  inferiority  of 
standing  throughout  his  whole  university  course  ;  and  the  mo- 
tif es  are  therefore  very  powerful,  which  serve  to  impel  a  scholar 
lo  rise  to  a  good  standing,  if  not  to  eminence,  in  his  preparatory 
studies. 

Furnished  with  these  credentials,  the  former  scholars  of  die 
gymnaaa  r^Mur  to  the  universities  of  their  respective  states,  and 
oo  presenting  their  testimonials,  are  admitted  as  students  of  the 
umrersity,  after  receiving  matriculation.  All  those  who  enter 
at  the  commeocement  of  each  semester,  are  usually  matricula- 
ted at  once,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  lectures.  The  cere- 
mooj  consists  merely  in  meeting  the  Prorector,  who  usually 
makes  a  short  address,  and  reads  to  them  the  form  of  matricu- 
htian,  by  which  they  promise  to  obey  the  laws  and  honour  the 
inttmctors.  To  this  they  give  their  assent,  and  confirm  it  bv 
the  BandsMagj  or  shaking  hands  with  the  Prorector,  which 
constitmes  a  species  of  oath. — ^Those  who  have  not  gone  through 
a  coarse  of  preparation  at  a  gymnasium,  or  who  have  left  the 
gymnasium  without  undergomg  an  examination,  are  obliged  to 
present  theoiselves  before  a  commission  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  government  in  each  university,  and  there  sustain 
a  trial  dmilar  to  that  above  described.  Students  from  the  other 
Mes  of  Germany,  or  from  foreign  countries,  are  not  required 
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to  be  examined  at  aD,  unless  h  be  their  purpose  to  remain  in 
the  state  where  the  university  b  situated,  and  enter  its  service. 

This  provision  in  respect  to  foreign  students,  is  certainly  a 
very  liberal  one.  It  admits  them  to  make  use  of  all  4e  pnyi- 
Icges  of  the  universities,  without  laying  upon  them  any  restraint 
whatever.  They  are  subjected  to  no  examination  on  entering 
upon  their  course,  and  to  iKme  on  leaving  it,  and  are  entirriy 
me  as  to  their  choice  of  lectures  and  instructors.  It  is  this 
which  renders  a  Grerman  university  so  desirable  a  resort  for  an 
American  student ;  because  it  presents  to  him  all  the  advantag- 
es which  a  nation  of  the  most  systematic  scholars  on  earth  Can 
aflbrd,  without  requiring  of  him  any  thing  in  return,  eith^  m  the 
shape  of  antecedent  preparation  or  subsequent  examioation.  If 
nideed  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  he  must  of  course  receive 
it  in  the  regular  way  of  examination  and  disputation ;  wnlesS|M 
has  been  the  case  with  ncKwt  of  our  countrymen,  it  be  beSowed 
as  a  matter  of  favour.  This  however  is  but  a  name  5  wh3e  the 
substance  may  be  obtained  without  restriction. 

It  might  perhaps,  at  first  view,  be  supposed,  that  thb  systein 
of  entire  freedom  in  regard  to  the  students  of  other  states,  vrould 
enable  young  men  to  evade  the  strict  regulations  of  the  diflferent 
governments  in  regard  to  exambations,  and  obtain  a  unireratj 
education  and  subsequent  employment  in  different  states,  witboot 
stAjecting  th^nselves  to  the  usual  rigorous  trials.  It  v«^ 
seem,  perhaps,  that  a  native  of  Saxony,  for  instance,  corfd  pur- 
sue his  studies  at  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  Ae  kingdom  01 
Hanover,  and  afterwards  enter  the  service  of  Prussia.  This 
however  is  by  no  means  the  case.  He  could  indeed  enter  the 
university  of  Gottingen  and  reside  there  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
without  examination,  provided  he  disclaimed  any  intention  ofr^ 
mabing  in  Hanover  as  a  professional  man ;  but  he  could  not  af- 
terwards establish  himself  in  any  profession  m  Prussia,  widwot 
first  undergobg  there  all  the  examinations  regularly  required  by 
the  Prussian  government,  or  producing  evidence  that  he  had  al- 
ready sustabed  equivalent  ones  b  another  state.  He  could  not 
even  go  back  to  his  native  Saxony,  and  enter  upon  a  profession- 
al course ;  because  Saxony,  like  all  the  other  states,  requires 
diat,  for  this  purpose,  he  shall  have  spent  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  state.  So  that  bstead  of  any  evasion,  in- 
stead of  deriving  any  advantage  fipom  thus  studybg  at  a  foreign 
university,  he  suffers  a  positive  disadvantage.  Of  coarse,  cases 
of  thb  kind  never  occur.    Indeed,  the  di^rent  governmeocs 
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have  fbeff  own  systems  so  nicely  arranged^  and  there  is  such  a 
perfect  onderstanding  among  them  all  in  regard  to  the  uni?ersi- 
lies^  that  any  erratic  cmirse  of  education  is  impossible. 

We  might  also  suppose,  that  the  practice  oi  receiving  scholars 
into  the  miiver^ties,  simply  on  the  testimonials  which  they  bring 
with  tbem  from  the  gymnasia,  would  lead  to  great  irregularity 
and  ccnfbsion  ;  that  the  students  would  come  in  every  stage  of 
preparatiuo ;  aoid  would  therefore  be,  in  a  great  measure,  inca- 
pdde  of  pfx>ceeding  together  in  a  comoKNi  path  of  discipline  and 
study.  Indeed,  as  applied  to  our  own  country,  such  a  system 
would  be  frai^t  with  insurmountable  evfls.  Did  our  colleges, 
far  example,  receive  students  from  the  various  academies  on  the 
sim]de  tesdmoniab  of  their  former  instructors,  the  door  would  be 
open  far  irregularities  of  every  sort ;  and  that  for  the  plam  rea- 
son, that  in  our  academies  there  is  no  uniform  sfstem  running 
throng^  the  whole;  not  even  through  all  those  oi  a  single  state. 
But  m  Germany  the  case  is  direcdy  the  contrary  ;  the  govero- 
ments  of  the  reroective  states  have  established  a  uniform  sys- 
tem ifafougboot  ail  their  own  gymnasia  ;  the  course  of  studies  in 
aD  is  the  same,  or  is  every  where  equivalent;  the  mode  of  ex- 
amination in  all  is  the  same ;  and  of  course  the  testimonials 
firom  the  different  gymnasia  of  any  state  have  all  an  equal  value. 
As  there  is  in  each  university  a  commission  or  board,  established 
fay  the  government,  to  examine  those  for  admission  who  have 
been  prepared  by  a  private  course  and  not  at  a  gymnasium ;  so 
the  officers  of  each  gymnasium  constitute  a  similar  board,  ap- 
poioted  m  the  same  manner,  to  examine  for  admission  to  the 
nniversily  those  who  have  been  prepared  under  their  care. — 
Moreover,  the  parallel  in  our  country  would  probably  lie,  not 
with  oar  ccdieges,  but  with  our  professional  seminaries.  These 
mi^  even  now,  without  much  danger,  admit  young  men  from 
^he  Afferent  colleges  without  further  examination,  on  their  mere- 
ly eihSmbg  evidence  of  having  honourably  completed  the  reg- 
ular college  course.  The  course  and  system  of  instruction  m 
aU  diese  institutions  of  ours,  are  in  most  respects  so  very  similar, 
that  BQ  examination  by  the  officers  of  a  college  might,  so  far  as 
ioteflectual  acquirements  are  concerned,  be  safely  adopted  as 
tke  groond  of  admission  to  a  professicmal  semaiary>;  or  at  least 
10  tfaose  which  make  b  this  respect  no  greater  requisitions,  than 
are  impKed  in  a  coUege  examination. 

The  remarks  thus  for  made  are  applicable  to  all  the  students 
who  eolar  the  tmiverstties,  widiout  respect  to  their  future  distri- 
Ho.  n.  27 
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bution  among  the  various  (acuities.  The  only  point  of  dlfiw* 
ence  in  regard  to  future  theobgical  students  is,  that  ther  ha?e 
also  to  sustain  an  examination  in  the  Hebrew  language.  If  now 
we  lode  for  a  moment  at  the  subjects,  or  the  extmit  of  the  ground, 
on  which  the  previous  examinations  are  thus  hdd,  they  migbt 
seem  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  very  limited,  and  to  imply  nothing 
of  that  depth  and  thoroughness,  which  are  usually  ass^ed  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  schools.  It  should  however  be 
remembered,  that  this  thoroughness  depends  much  more  on  the 
mode  of  instruction  and  study,  than  on  the  quantity  gone  over ; 
and  that,  afier  a  certain  point,  the  greater  the  amount  nominaftr 
acquired,  the  less  radical  and  real  will  be  the  progress  of  Ae  pa- 
jil.  The  examinations  above  referred  to,  although  apparently 
less  extensive  and  various  than  those  of  roost  of  our  coUegesyare 
to  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  they  are  mostljr 
held  in  Latin,  in  which  also  the  exercises  of  the  higher  clagses 
of  the  gymnasia  are  usually  performed  ;  that  the  required  inter- 
pretation of  a  Latm  or  Ghreek  author  implies  a  regular  commen- 
tary, inchiding  both  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  to  be  given 
upon  the  spot  without  previous  study ;  that  written  exercises, 
both  in  Latin  and  Gredc,  are  also  to  be  riven  in,  the  former  of 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  Xiatin  style ;  and  ttat 
these  are  to  be  made  on  subjects  given  out  at  the  moment,  and 
written  without  the  aid  of  books,  while  locked  up  in  a  soiitaiy 
apartment.  It  is  circumstances  like  these,  that  serve  to  test  the 
radical  and  accurate  scholarship  of  the  pupil ;  far  more  indeed 
than  to  have  gone  over  twice  the  quantity  of  ground  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Turn  we  now  more  particularly  and  exclusively  to  the  students 
of  theology,  already  matriculated,  umI  thus  become  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  university.  They  have  now  chosen  their  iiitore  ca- 
reer ;  they  are  entering  upon  a  course  of  professional  stodj, 
whteh  is  to  give  a  character  and  colouring  to  their  wb(^  fiotnre 
lives ;  for  the  instances  are  in  Germany  exceedingly  rare,  where 
a  young  man  passes  from  the  study  of  one  of  the  professions  to 
that  of  another.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is,  the  long  and  lAo' 
rious  preparatbn  required  to  enter  upon  any  professional  career; 
and  the  tact,  that  in  changing  one's  profession,  aU  preparatory 
study  is  in  a  great  measure  render^  useless,  while  he  has  to 
begin  de  novo  a  course  of  three  years'  labour.  But  in  thus  en- 
tering upon  a  course  of  theobgical  professbnal  study,  in  order 
to  become  the  teachersof  the  Christian  religion,  there  is  this  ob- 
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fious  aod  strSdog  de6ciencj  ruoDiDg  through  the  whole  sjrstem 
of  ifae  Genpan  univenities  and  churches,  that  the  students  are 
never  questioned  b  regard  to  their  motives  m  thus  devoting 
tbemsdves  to  the  sacred  office,  nor  in  any  shape  exammed  as 
to  their  persooal  piety,  nor  in  respect  to  their  bdief  b  a  revela-* 
tioQ,  or  even  m  the  existence  of  a  God.    It  is  enough  that  they 
iitfe  been  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  that  they  are  free  from 
the  in^KitatioD  of  crime  or  open  immorality.    That  they  drbk 
to  exeess,  or  gamble,  or  fight  dueb,  or  renotm  b  every  shape,  is 
sever  farought  up  against  them,  unless  such  tUngs  have  become 
ths  subject  of  open  and  scandalous  notoriety.    That  extreme 
oases  like  these  are  rare,  b  matter  of  gratitude ;  that  they  can 
exiet  at  aU,  or  that  the  great  body  of  theological  students  maybe, 
mi  often  are,  men  destitute  of  any  personal  religkm,  and  of  any 
leprd  to  the  sacred  profes^on  which  they  have  assumed,  fur« 
Aer  than  as  it  afiords  a  means  of  reputation  and  honourable  sub- 
Mtence,  is  greatly  to  be  defdored.    This  state  of  thbgs,  howev* 
er,  is  not  pecii&ar  to  Crermany.    Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  necessa- 
ry eoosequeoce  of  the  so  called  union  of  church  and  state ;  an 
union  which  b  }nnotestant  countries  has  ever  consisted  b  the  enr 
tire  subserviency  of  the  church  to  the  state ;  and  b  its  depen- 
dence upon  worklly-mbded  rulers  for  its  support,  and  by  con* 
sequeaee  ibr  te  btemal  arrangement  and  constitution.    While 
ftoSetsmg  to  establish  religion  and  the  church  of  Christ  on  a 
sore  and  pennaneot  basis,  the  civil  power  has  always  taken  care 
ID  assome  the  direction  and  control  over  the  church ;  and  to 
make  that  to  be  the  true  rdigion,  and  that  to  be  the  constitution 
of  the  cbtffch,  which  should  best  compcnrt  with  its  own  views  of 
eipedieDcy,  and  with  its  own  safety  and  permanency.    Thb  is 
an  obvious  and  necessary  conclusion  from  the  history  of  every 
proteHant  state*  which  Imis  undertaken  to  support  the  church  by 
tliD  am  of  civU  power.    That  the  Romish  church  forms  any 
except  to  this  remark,  arises  from  die  &ct  ibsat  it  has  itsdf  a 
head,  who  claims  pceeminence  and  sovereignty  above  all  otfasv 
sgvercjgDs;  and  even  b  countries  where  this  claim  is  not  ac- 
kaowkigddf  as  hoetofore  b  France,  the  church  has  yet  formed 
a  body  separate  from  the  body  politb,  and  by  its  weabh  and  in- 
flaeace  aed  pov?er  has  contrived,  when  not  resisted  and  over* 
thown  by  the  interpositbn  of  the  people,  to  render  die  govem- 
HBQt  subservient  to  its  designs.  The  princes  of  thb  world,  alas ! 
aai  its  leas  paincety  rulers  too,  are  most  frequently  men  without 
rcfipon  themaeKes,  and  therefore  have  respect  to  it  only  b  re- 
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ference  to  iu  general  influence  on  the  welfare  of  dieir  states,  or  the 
security  of  their  own  power.  Woe  to  the  church  that  is  subject  to 
such  a  head ;  that  must  receive  its  constitution  and  its  ordinances 
and  its  ministers  by  the  appointment  of  such  an  authority !  The 
churches  of  Germany  are  mostly  in  this  predicament,  afid  teach- 
ers of  religion  are  trained  up  for  them,  of  whom  it  is  not  ewea 
asked,  whether  they  believe  in  that  religbn  which  they  profess  to 
teach.  The  church  of  England  is  in  this  predicament,  roodi&ed 
only  by  the  limited  authority  of  the  Engli^  monarch ;  and  how 
many  of  her  clergy  are  men  of  a  mere  worldly  spirit  and  even 
dissipated  character!  Let  then  American  Christians  re}<nce, 
that  the  churches  are  here  thrown  back  upon  their  primitive 
foundation,  the  hearts  and  afiections  of  the  folbwers  of  Christ ; 
that  they  neither  receive  nor  claim  suppcnt  from  the  civil  power, 
any  further  than  it  becomes  the  government  of  every  Christian 
country  to  provide  against  open  violatk>ns  of  public  order  and 
religion.  So  much  as  this  is  demanded  of  every  government 
bearine  the  name  of  Christian  ;  not  by  any  church,  nor  in  sup- 
port oiany  particular  church,  but  in  order  diat  it  may  correspond 
with  the  very  elements  of  Christian  soci^. 

In  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  by  theobgical  students  at  the 
universities,*  they  not  only  have  the  privilege  of  attending  lec- 
tures on  such  other  branches  as  they  may  choose,  but  are  also 
expected  and  required  to  continue  their  attention  to,  and  make 
foither  progress  in,  the  studies  of  the  philosophical  department 
or  facuhy  of  letters.  Every  student  of  theology,  therefore,  is 
also  inscribed  in  this  faculty ;  and  in  addition  to  bis  theological 
studies,  is  required  to  attend  lectures  on  logic,  metaphysics,  eth- 
ics or  moral  phibsophy,  and  the  phifosophy  of  religion;  by 
which  last  is  und^stood,  the  philosophical  exhibition  of  the  eter- 
nal and  universal  ideas  whicli  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  par^ 
ticukr  religion,  and  the  examination  of  the  religious  tendencies 
and  propensities  of  our  nature.  In  additkui  to  these,  it  is  not 
tmusual  for  the  students  of  theology  to  pursue  classical  phiblogy 
and  literature  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  or  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  history,  or  on  one  or  more  c^the  natural  sciences.  In- 
deed, the  means  are  furnished,  and  young  men  are  invited,  to 
mctend  their  researches  into  the  whole  field  of  ancient  and  mod- 


*  In  the  remarks  which  follow,  the  writer  has  reference  principally  to  the 
uniTersitiee  of  Prussia.  The  same  may  he  applied  however,  la  most  ie> 
spects,  to  all  the  other  protestant  univenuties  of  Germany. 
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en  identore,  tnd  to  wander  tt  will  throagbout  the  wide  Icings 
domsoTflcience  and  nature. 

Hie  regular  BrodeoUegiaj  or  courses  of  lectures  necessary  to 
kbeard  n  order  to  sustain  the  future  examinations,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  sacred  office,  are  usually 
dwed  under  three  heads,  viz.  such  as  nre  propaedeutical  or  in- 
trodoctory,  such  as  are  theoretical,  and  such  as  are  practical. 

The  piopaedeutical  lectures  comprise  the  so  called  theologi- 
eal  emfdcfotdia,  introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
sod  hermeDeotics.  These,  of  course,  are  all  preparatory  stu- 
dies. Tlie  course  on  encycbpaedia  professes  to  present  to  the 
itadeot,  a  surmr  of  the  whole  circle  of  theological  leamim^.  It 
is  iIbo  called  Hode^etik,  from  odtiyiw  to  lead  the  toay,  and  then 
iv^ades  imder  it,  (1)  Encydopaedia  in  the  stricter  sense,  or  an 
dftetioe  exhitritioo  of  the  nature,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
KieDce  to  be  taught  (in  this  case  thedc^)  ;  of  the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  science  into  di&rent  departments  or  diedplineif  and 
tbe  chaiBder  of  each  of  these ;  and  of  the  rdation  which  each 
futievin  discipline  bears  to  the  whole.  (2)  It  includes  also 
Metkodik  or  the  proper  method  of  study,  which  b  the  iubjectii^e 
part  of  this  introductory  course,  and  presupposes  the  encyclopae- 
^  or  oiijecdve  part.  Its  business  is,  first,  to  shew  what  are  the 
I'^^^^my  qoalKcations  in  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
>^  of  t  science,  and  to  point  out  the  hindrances  which  lie  in 
^^  peth ;  secondly,  to  shew  in  what  particular  way  the  difiereot 
'^^^Dcbes  or  departments  of  the  science  may  best  be  studied  ; 
^  this  is  shewn  from  the  nature  of  the  science  itself.  The 
^^^  of  an  introductory  course  like  this,  in  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy, coDot  be  called  in  question.  The  student  thereby  obtains 
t  dear  idea  of  the  object  <^  his  studies ;  and  by  knowmg  defi- 
^'^  the  relations  which  the  difilerent  departments  bear  to  each 
^^t  tad  to  the  science  considered  as  a  whole,  he  is  enabled  to 
P*»ethcm  in  a  proper  order,  and  thus  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Aem  widi  greater  ease  to  himself.  Howr  few  are  the  students  of 
^°^^^9  who,  on  first  entering  upon  their  career,  have  any 
^I'^Mie  conceptions  of  the  wide  field  that  lies  before  them  ! 
ilie  object  of  such  a  course  of  lectures  is,  to  spread  before  them 
t  inap  or  plan  of  this  field  ;  to  mark  out  its  subdivisk)ns  with  all 
^  metes  and  bounds  ;  and  to  accompany  this  map  with  a  de- 
'^option  of  the  various  roads  and  paths,  by  which  they  are  to 
^  at  tbe  diflbrent  parts  of  the  field  ;  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
''^W  or  encoontered,  and  the  best  means  of  overcommg 
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them ;  and  of  the  jn'eparatioas  and  the  implementi  which  tin 
traveller  must  take  along  with  him.  This  is  a  topic  to  which, 
no  doubt,  more  attehtioD  might  profitably  be  paid  in  the  theolog- 
ical seminaries  of  our  own  country.  Indeed,  this  introductory 
study  is  in  Germany  considered  so  important  m  theology,  that 
provision  is  made  in  every  university  tor  such  a  course  io  each 
semester ;  and  it  is  always  the  first  object  of  the  student's  atteih 
tion.  With  thb  course  of  lectures  is  also  usually  connected  a 
s}mopsis  of  the  literature  of  theology ;  or  a  list  of  the  best  boob 
in  the  several  departments,  with  a  brief  account  and  character 
of  each. 

The  other  propaedeutical  courses,  viz.  introductions  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  hermeneutics,  are  also  necenari- 
ly  preparaUny  in  their  nature.  In  order  properly  to  undentaiid, 
in  their  full  force  and  extent,  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  wUdi  are 
the  foundation  of  all  theology,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  character  and  ccmdition  of  the  sacred  books  m 
which  they  are  contained  $  we  must  know  not  only  the  general 
principles  on  which  they,  like  all  other  books,  are  to  be  mter- 
preted,  but  also  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  characteristics 
whkh  serve  in  any  way  to  throw  l^ht  upon  and  afifeet  their  par* 
ticular  interpretation.  These  are  therefore  subjects  to  wbidi  ao 
early  attention  is  always  given ;  altboi^h  there  b  less  regularity 
in  this  respect,  than  in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  em^clo' 
paedia.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  introductory  courses, '» 
that  of  Gesenius  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  never  fays  to 
draw  a  crowd  of  hearers  sufficient  to  fill  hb  large  atdUonm  al- 
most to  suffi)cation. 

The  r^ular  courses  of  theoretical  lectures  are  those  on  the 
exegesb  of  die  Old  and  New  Testamrat,  and  archaeologr  of 
the  Scriptures ;  sjrstematic  and  symbolic  theology,  and  emics; 
the  hist^  of  doctrines,  ecclesiastical  history  and  mtiquities. 
In  some  of  the  universities,  as  at  Halle,  there  are  given  regular 
courses  of  exegetical  lecttures  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  extend  tinx)ugh  two  years.  Such  were  formerly 
the  lectures  of  Knapp,  of  wbkii  the  substance  b  said  to  have 
been  published  in  the  Ex€geti$che$  BrnMrnch^  Leips.  1799  £ 
The  same  course  b  also  pursued  by  Wegscheider  and  Thilo, 
who  always  read  at  the  same  hour,  but  on  di&rent  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.  Tholnck  Ins  likewise  recently  com- 
menced upon  the  same  plan.  The  first  semester  b  usually  oc- 
cupied with  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which 
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are  raid  aeeordmg  to  a  harmony ;  the  second  semester  is  fiHed 
out  vjib  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
wiiie  the  fipisdes  and  the  Apocalypse  are  divided  between  the 
nmesiers  of  the  second  yezr.  Specimens  of  the  general  mode 
of  fecturiDg  on  the  New  Testament  may  be  seen  in  the  Hand* 
M  above  mentioned ;  and  also  in  the  Cforomentaries  of  Flatt  on 
the  Epifides,  which  were  published  withont  aheration  from  his 
namBcripc  lectores.  In  other  universities^  as  at  Berlin,  the 
comes  00  the  New  Testament  are  less  re|ular  and  general,  and 
mclode  ooty  particular  books.  Each  professor,  who  chooses  to 
read  00  the  New  Testament,  selects  such  books  as  he  prefers, 
sd  reads  upon  them  in  a  regular  order,  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 
Neander,  for  instance,  lectures  upon  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
aed  of  John,  and  has  at  times  taken  up  most  or  all  of  the  Epis- 
tles; hot  of  late  years,  he  confines  himself  to  these  Gospels  and 
lathe  hig^Episdes  of  Paul. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment It  would  here  be  obviously  impossible  to  deliver  lectures 
00  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  every  pro- 
fessor selects  die  paiticular  ground  which  he  will  occupy.  Some 
ntke  for  themse^es  a  stated  course ;  whfle  others  vary  their 
isctnies  at  wilL  Gesenius  has  adopted  the  former  method, 
and  Us  coarse  covers  two  years.  It  consists  of  lectures  on  the 
I>ooIes  of  Genesis,  ^ndi,  Psalms,  and  Job.  The  lectures  on 
laaiah  are  mostly  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  hb  printed  com- 
'oomtj,  cood^ised  into  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  with 
bde  or  no  3lii8tratk)n  fix>m  the  cognate  dialects.  It  may  seem 
<>nose  that  these  lectures  should  be  iuDy  attended,  when  it  is 
^^to  obtain  the  book,  and  thus  possess  a  complete  com- 
■«ntoy;  bat  the  poverty  of  many  of  tne  students,  the  desire  of 
P^^owDg  an  epitome  including  the  results  of  the  professor's 
^'^•^  investigatk>ns,  the  preference  which  is  fek  for  instruction 
^••«,aod  perhaps  fashion  too  in  some  degree,  conspire  to  ren- 
™*^  feeture-room  not  less  crowded  at  these,  than  at  the  other 
'^^'ms  of  the  same  professor.  His  course  on  the  Psalms  bears 
jJJ^geocral  resennblance  to  the  Commentary  of  De  Wette ;  ex- 
"Wij,  however,  somewhat  less  of  taste  and  more  of  phitelogy. 
The  difficoKes  of  the  book  of  Genesis  vanish  with  him  entireljr^; 
■■■Doch  as  hecon«derstfais  book  merely  as  a  collectten  offiv^ 
S  compiled,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  at  a  period 
"^Mier  than  Ae  time  of  the  Jewish  khgs,  and  on  a  level,  as 
'o^itoiiiji,  m(h  the  ftblet  of  odm  oriental  nations  in  regard  to 
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the  creatioD  and  early  bbtorjof  our  race.  In  Halletbere  b Doo^ 
tbodox  evangelical  lecturer  on  any  part  of  tbe  CM  Testameot  In 
Berlin,  Hengstenberg  reads  upon  the  profrfiectes  respecting  tbe 
Messiah,  and  some  other  portions ;  but  hb  lectures  are  thin^  at- 
tended. Indeed  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature  in 
general,  excites  little  comparative  attention  at  Berlin.  In  Halle 
much  more  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  both.  Gesenius 
gives  occasionally  lectures  on  the  elements  of  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic ;  and  there  are  also  private  teachers  in  these  and 
the  other  oriental  tongues. 

The  lectures  on  systematic  theology  are  exceedingly  various 
in  their  character,  according  to  the  point  of  view  under  which  tbe 
professor  chooses  to  consider  hb  subject.  Sometimes  it  b  simplj  a 
scieniijic  theology,  whose  principlesare  deduced  from,  and  feimd- 
ed  upon,  reason  alone.  At  other  times  it  b  only  biUical  theobQT) 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  arrange4  in  a  systematic  form.— 
Sometimes  again  both  of  these  mod^  are  combined,  and  tbe  re- 
ligion of  reason  and  nature  is  extended  or  modified  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures;  or  the  truths  of  the  Bible  aresuppcuted 
and  illustrated  by  the  principles  of  reason.  At  one  time  the 
doctrhies  are  exhibited  and  dbcussed  only  in  their  present  form; 
at  another,  the  history  of  them  b  interwoven  with  the  discossioD* 
The  greater  part  of  the  works  on  systematic  theology  pubBAed 
in  Grermany,  have  first  been  read  as  lectures  in  tbe  univer^to; 
and  aflford  therefore  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nK>de  of  lecturing  oa 
these  subjects.  Such  are  the  works  of  Twestaa,  Hahn,  Nitnch, 
Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  Mai4iemecke,  We^cheider,  ete.  to 
mention  only  those  of  livmg  authors.  The  excellent  work  of 
Knapp,  also,  which  b  now  in  the  progress  of  translation  in  ^ 
country,  was  published  without  alteration  firom  Us  manuscript 
course.  All  these  lectures  properly  regard  the  general  sysiem 
of  theok)gical  doctrines,  without  reference  to  them  as  hdd  by 
any  particular  church.  The  lectures  on  Symbolik^  on  the  con- 
trary, or  on  the  symbob  or  confessions  of  the  various  dmrches, 
are  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  as  held  by  Aese 
churches ;  and  as  the  history  of  creeds  and  confesskms  fa  ol 
course  brought  into  view,sit  is  obvbus  that  the  whole  subject  is 
thus  thrown  open  for  discussion. 

The  Dogmengeschichte  or  history  of  doctrines,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  very  commonly  also  forms  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar lectures  on  ecclesiastical  histotr.  Indeed,  both  thb  and  tb€ 
hbtory  of  creeds  and  confessions  form  such  an  integral  part  oi 
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tbis  general  history,  that  they  cannoC  be  passed  over  in  treatiog 
of  cbe  latter  without  some  notice ;  although  it  depends  altogeth- 
er oo  the  plan  of  the  lecturer,  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  ren- 
dered promioenU  The  courses  of  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory itwlf  commonly  occupy  at  least  two  semesters,  and  are  given 
sfac  times  a  week.  Hiis  is  usually  a  very  popular  subject,  and 
is  treated  fully,  and  generally  in  an  interesting  manner.  In  Halle, 
there  are  no  less  than  four  courses  given,  viz.  by  Gesenius,  Thilo, 
UQBiaoD,  and  Gkierike ;  and  also  another  course  on  antiquities 
by  the  younger  Niemeyer.  These  are  ^  arranged,  as  that  no 
two  professors  read  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  part  of  the 
coune ;  and  Gresenius  and  Thilo  take  the  alternate  years.  In 
Berlin,  Neander  has  no  one  to  compete  with  him  in  a  general 
course ;  although  courses  on  particular  periods  or  subjects  are  oc- 
casioBaOy  eiveo  by  other  instructors.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Gieaem  at  Bonn.  The  text  of  the  published  Manual  of 
the  latter  professor,  is  a  specimen  of  his  own  manner  of  lecturing, 
and  abo  of  that  of  Gresenius.^  The  manner  of  Neander  cor- 
reflponds  to  that  of  his  great  work  now  in  the  course  of  pubUca- 
tkn }  though  his  lectures,  of  course,  are  much  less  copious. 
The  system  of  lecturing  which  is  common  to  all,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history  into  epochs  or  periods; 
and  then  under  each  to  give  separatelv,  first,  the  external  history  of 
the  chnrch,  or  a  general  narrative  oi  events,  with  reference  to  its 
external  rdations ;  and  then  the  internal  history,  or  the  events 
oceorring  within  the  church,  such  as  its  internal  regulations, 
disputes,  councils,  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastkal 
antiquities  properly  so  called,  or  views  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
ioms  of  the  early  Christians,  their  noodes  of  worship,  literature, 
ettx^ — ^Noi  unfrequently  also,  separate  courses  of  lectures  are 
given  on  some  one  of  these  particular  subjects. 

The  lectures  on  the  practical  part  of  theology  comprise  pas* 
toral  theology,  or  the  proper  mode  of  exercising  the  pastoral 
office ;  Kaiechetikf  or  the  method  of  imparting  religbus  instruc- 
doo  to  diildren,  as  by  catechisms ;  Homiletik^  or  the  art  of 
preadung ;  and  IMurgiky  or  the  mode  of  conducting  publk  wor- 
ship. ^  these  departments  are  taught  scientifically  and  theo- 
retieaily ;  and  also  practically  so  far  as  opportunity  is  aflbrded. 
The  first  however  obvk>usly  admits  of  litde  or  no  practical  illus- 

•  FroC  Gieseler  was  fofmerXy  the  pupil  and  fiscal  of  Geienios ;  and  the 
ttxierthe  earlier  part  of  I's  Manna],  bears  a  strong^  resemblance  to  the  leo- 
tonsflfihe  btter. 
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tration  at  a  university ;  ahiiough  the  professors  who  teach  these 
branches,  are  at  the  same  time  usually  pastors.  At  any  rate, 
pastoral  theology  m  its  proper  sense,  as  consisting  in  the  exe^ 
ciseof  the  pastoral  office  out  of  the  church,  b  less  understood, 
or  at  least  tar  less  practised,  than  in  this  country.  In  catechet- 
ics  and  homiletics,  both  the  theory  and  practice  are  illustrated, 
and  accompanied  by  the  requisite  historical  notices.  The  sub- 
ject of  liturgies  is  rather  historical  than  otherwise ;  and  has  as- 
sumed of  late,  at  least  in  Prussia,  a  high  degree  of  interest,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  liturgy  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  doing  which  the  king  himself  took  a  very  active  part 

Such  are  m  general  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  at  the 
German  universities,  in  the  several  departments  of  theobgical 
study.  Besides  these  there  are  also  the  seminaries  roeotiooed 
above  (p.  22),  in  which  the  professors  meet  the  students  on  t 
more  familiar  footing',  and  the  exercises  are  conducted  more  io 
the  manner  of  conversatbn.  The  theolc^ical  SeminariMm  h  die 
university  of  Halle,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest, 
consists  of  five  divisbns,  viz.  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment under  the  guidance  of  Gresenius ;  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  Wegscheider;  in  church  history  under  Thilo;  in 
systematic  theology  under  Tholuck ;  and  in  homiletics  under 
Marks;  with  which  laiit  are  connected  catechetical  exercises  un- 
der Wagnitz.  The  exercises  in  the  diviskxi  under  Gese- 
nius  consist  sometimes  in  writing  Hebrew,  which  the  pro- 
fessor corrects;  at  other  times  in  discussbos  upon  Hebrev 
grammar  and  kindred  topics,  in  which  all. may  take  part;  and 
again  in  the  interpretation  of  particular  hocks  of  the  Oid  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  pupils  are  also  called  upon.  These. meet- 
ings are  held  once  a  week,  and  are  interesting  and  instructive. 
You  have  here  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  day,  just  as  in 
Paris  at  the  recitations  of  De  Sacy  jrou  have  the  first  Arabic 
scholar  of  the  age,  placing  himself  in  a  manner  at  your  dbposal, 
and  ready  to  answer  3rour  questions  and  resolve  all  your  difficul- 
ties. This  is  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  arraDgemeots  bt 
publk^  mstruction,  both  in  Germany  and  France.  The  same  re- 
marks bold  true,  mutatis  mutandisj  in  regard  to  the  other  difis- 
kms  of  the  Semmarium.  Besides  these,  the  students  oft<ni  unite 
among  themselves  in  companies  of  five  or  six,  to  review  togetk- 
er  the  lectures  which  they  have  written  down  ;  and  individual 
professors  also  hold  private  recitations  and  exercises,  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  to  wnich  the  students  have  already  attended. 
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These  fast  are  sometimes  partly  in  the  nature  of  private  exam* 
inadoos ;  at  others,  they  are  repetitions  of  pi*eceding  lectures ; 
aad  sometunes  also  they  consist  of  regular  private  instruction  on 
the  same  or  kindred  topics.^ 

*  The  following  abstract  of  the  Lectionshlatt  or  Catalogue  of 
Lectures  of  the  University  of  Halle  for  the  summer  semester  from 
May  3  to  Sept.  18,  1830,  will  shew  the  nature  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued. It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  several  of  the 
professors  read  stated  courses  of  two  years'  continuance,  the  cata- 
k^ue  of  any  other  semester  would  present,  in  many  respects,  a  dif-* 
ferent  iwt  of  srobjects  in  all  the  departments.  This  abstract  in* 
chides  only  the  faculty  of  theology  and  a  part  of  that  of  philoso- 

Tlwokin* 

Tbeobgiea]  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,  Ntemtyer. — Ency* 
elopaedia  and  theological  literature,  GueriJce. — Hermeneutics,  We- 
her  and  Niemeyer. 

Biblical  Archaeology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Gesenius, — 
Historical  and  critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Gutrike. 
—Books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  explained :  The  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  by  Siange. — Job,  Wahl — ^The  Psalms  grammatically, 
SchHt,  Priv.  Teacher. — ^Isaiah,  Gesenius. — Minor  Prophets,  JRo- 
^fr.— BibRcal  Theok)gy  of  the  Old  Testament,  Rodiger,— Pro- 
phecies respecting  the  Messiah,  FVitzsche, — Historical  critical  In- 
trodoetion  to  the  New  Testament,  UUmann. — In  the  New  Testa- 
meat  to  be  explained  :  The  Goroels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
TMuek, — ^Tbe  same  Gospels,  m^scAei^r.— Epistles  to  Timo- 
thy and  Thus,  and  also  those  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  Thilo, 
— ^Ex/^retical  and  homiletical  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  tl^  Phil- 
ippiaiks  by  Marks* — History  of  Christ's  Passion  and  Resurrection, 
Tkoluck  and  Wegschdder. 

General  History  of  Doctrines,  Wegsckeider  and  UUmann, — 
Systematic  Theol<^,  Weher, — ^The  same  in  connexion  with  the 
History  of  particular  Doctrines,  Wegsckeider^  after  his  Institutiih 
nes  etc. — ^The  same  in  connexion  with  a  view  of  the  History 
ef  Doctrines,  TAobtck, — On  the  symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church,  beginning  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Guerike, 

General  History  of  Religion  and  the  Church  to  the  timeof  Gre- 

fsry  VII,  Thilo. — The  same  from  Gregory  VII  to  the  present 

tine,   Giurike. — Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers, 

IJ^bmaan. — H\siory  of  the  Reformation,  Lorentz  P.  T. 

^Tictical  Theology,  Franke  P.  T. — Homiletics  and  their  Histo- 

^i^iarks, ^The  Preaching  of  distinguished  Pulpit  Orators  of  our 

^^  tnd  other   tinnes,    Wagnitz. — Catechetics,  Wagnitz    and 
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Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  course  of  theological  studies 
pursued  in  the  German  universities  ;  varying  indeed  in  all  ae- 

Franke  P.  T. — Catechetical  Exercises  by  Weber. — Popular  Dog- 
matics, Friizsche, 

In  the  royal  theological  t^eminarium,  the  exercises  in  the  Exe- 
gesis of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  directed  by  Gesemus^  and  to 
consist  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  those 
in  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Wegsckeider ;  those 
in  the  division  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  Tkilo ;  in  the  di> 
visioa  of  Dogmatics,  by  Tholuck ;  in  that  of  Homiletics  and 
Liturgies,  by  Marks  ;  Wagnitz  to  direct  the  catechetical  exerci- 
ses of  the  latter  division. 

Examinations  on  Systematic  Theology  to  be  held  by  Weber 
and  Friizsche ;  and  in  the  History  of  Religion  and  the  Church, 
hj  Cruerike, — A  Repetitorium  on  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  offered  by  Rodiger. — Exercises  in  the  Intei- 
pretation  of  the  New  Testament  offered  by  Fritzscht, 

Omitting  here  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  medicinei, 
and  passing  over  in  that  of  philosophy  the  departments  of  philoeo- 
phy  proper  and  pedagogics,  (in  which  eleven  courses  of  lectures 
are  announced,)  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  (in  which 
botanical  lectures  and  excursions  are  announced  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Sprengel,)  and  political  economy,  we  adduce  only  the  divbions 
of  history  and  philology. 

Hurtorieal  Seieoeet. 

Universal  History,  Leo. — Ancient  Universal  History,  Voigteh 
— Geography  of  the  Ancients,  and  their  writings  on  this  subject, 
Lange, — General  Mythology,  Rosenkranz  P.  T. — The  religious 
and  domestic  Life  of  the  Greeks,  Meier. — History  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  modern  times,  PfafV.  T. — History  of  the  Carotin- 
gian  race,  Loreniz  P.  T. — History  of  the  Crusades,  Pfaff. — His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  Lorentz. — History  of  the  Seven  years" 
war,  von  Hoyer,  P.  T. — Modern  History,  from  1786  to  1818,  Lto. 
— Prussian  Statistics,  Voigtel. 

Exercises  in  the  Historical  Society  to  be  directed  by  Prof. 
VoigteL 

Philolofy. 

1.  Classical.  History  of  Eloquence  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Raabe. — History  of  Greek  Poetry,  Ritschl  P.  T. — Greek 
writers  to  be  explained :  Pindar's  Olympic  Odes,  Lange, — Philoc- 
tetus  of  Sophocles,  Fortsch  P.  T. — Antigone  of  Sophocles  or  He- 
cuba of  Euripides,  Stager  P.  T. — Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  Lange. — 
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cordiag  to  the  taste  and  character  and  convenience  of  the  dif- 
ferenc  professors,  but  yet  coming  in  all  the  universities  to  the 

Plato's  Symposium  and  Phaedon,  Bernhardt. — Aristotle's  Poet- 
ics, Sckuiz. — ^Theophrastus'  Characteristics,  Meier, 

History  of  Roman  Literature,  Bemhardy, — Works  of  Roman 
writes  to  be  explained :  Plautus'  Miles  glariosus  by  Ritschl  P.  T. 
— Odes  of  H<Nrace,  Raabe  and  Bemhardy. — Cicero  de  Oratare 
by  Sckuiz. — Cicero's  Orations  on  private  rights,  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  the  civil  process  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Repuh- 
hc,  Meier, — Cicero  de  Natwra  Deorum  by  Fartsch  P.  T.-^^n- 
sea's  Physical  Investigations,  Schweigger. 

In  the  royal  philological  ;%j»tftarttiifi,  the  members  to  be  inr 
•tructed  in  Interpretation,  Disputation,  and  the  writing  of  Latin, 
by  Professors  SchiUz,  Meier,  and  Bemhardy. — Exercises  in  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  offered  by  Prof  Lange  and  by 
FMsch  and  Ritschl. 

^.  OaiiKBiTAL.  History  of  Oriental  Literature,  Wahl — 
Oriental  Palaeography,  Gesenius. — Hebrew  Grammar,  Schoit, 
P.  T. — Arabic  Grammar,  with  interpretation  of  selections  from 
De  Sacy^s  Chrestomathy,  Schoit. — Lectures  on  the  Shemitish  Dia- 
lects, or  on  the  Persian,  Coptic,  and  Sanscrit  Languages,  offered 
by  Wahi.  (This  offer  is  rarely  accepted.) — Sanscrit  Grammar, 
with  interf^etation  of  the  Episode  of  the  MahA  Bhirata,  Rodiger. 
— Elements  of  the  Chinese  Language,  Schoit, 

instruction  in  the  modem  European  languages  is  also  offered. 

In  Berlin  during  the  same  summer  (1830)  the  principal  lec- 
tures announced  by  the  theological  fiiculty  were  the  following. 
Theological  Encyclopaedia,  marheitucke. — Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Hengstenherg, — Sections  of  Genesis,  BeUermann. 
—The  Psalms,  Hengstenherg. — Isaiah,  as  also  Hebrew  Grammar 
tad  the  minor  Prophets,  Uhlemann,  P.  T. — Job,  Benary,  P.  T. — 
Gospd  of  Matthew,  Neander. — Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  in  De  Wette's  and  Lijcke's  Harmony,  von  Gerlach,  P.T. — 
Episde  to  the  Romans,  Hengstenherg. — Ecclesiastical  History 
till  Gregory  I,  Rheinwald. — Later  History  of  the  Church,  Nean- 
der.— Life,  theological  character,  and  writings  of  the  distinguish- 
ed teachers  of  the  ancient  church,  Neander. — Systematic  Theolo- 
gy, after  his  work  :  *  Der  christliche  Glaube,'  Schleiermacher. — 
Theological  Moral,  MarheinecJce. — Catechetics  and  Pastoral  The- 
ology, Strauss ;  as  also  the  History  of  Homiletics,  and  homiletical 
exercises. 

Under  the  head  of  History  and  Geography,  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  lectures  announced.  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians, 
Oreeb,  Romans,  Hebrews,  Christians,  Arabs,  and  Persians,  JWp- 
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grand resuk  of  propaedeutieal,  theoretieal, aodpractical lectures, 
oo  all  the  various  departrnents  of  tbeologr.  The  order  in  which 
these  lectures  are  to  be  attended,  has  hitherto  been  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  pupil ;  the  necessity  of  attending  them 
at  all  lies  not  in  any  requisition  of  the  university,  but  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  such  an  attendance  is  demanded  by  the  eovero- 
roent  in  order  for  admission  to  a  future  examination.  For  this 
end,  each  student  is  required  to  have  his  AnmddymgAogtn^  or 
sheet  on  which  the  di&rent  courses  that  he  attends  are  entered 
and  signed  by  the  different  professors,  with  a  note  also  of  the 
degree  of  attendance.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  study  too, 
some  arrangements  have  of  late  been  introduced^  especially  at 
the  university  of  Beriin,  by  which  it  is  in  some  degree  regula- 
ted, and  the  students  prevented  from  commencing,  as  was  some- 
times done,  with  the  practical  part  of  theology,  before  they  had 
Sid  any  attention  to  the  preparatory  and  theoretical  parts.  In 
alle,  there  is  also  something  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  it  exists 
there  only  m  the  shape  of  a  reconunendation  from  the  theologi- 
cal facul^.  As  a  general  rule,  encyclopaedia  is  every  where 
the  first  course ;  as  to  the  other  courses  there  can  be  no  definite 
arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  times  at  which  they  are  read  are 
irrmikr,  and  depend  solely  oo  the  convenience  of  the  professor. 
Further  than  tne  obligations  which  necessarily  spring  out  of 
the  requisitions  hitherto  enumerated,  the  universities  nave,  or 
appear  to  have,  no  direct  control  over  the  time  of  the  students, 
nor  over  the  apportionment  of  that  time,  nor  over  their  conduct  and 

fcr. — ^Ethnography  and  Geography  of  Asia,  C.  Ritter, — Geography 
of  ancient  Latium,  C.  Ritter. 

In  Philology  are  the  following  among  many  others.  History  oi 
Greek  Literature,  Bockh, — Elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Btmr 
— Hebrew  and  Arabic  Grammar,  Benary. — Elements  of  Arabic 
Grammar,  Hengstenberg. — Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrii 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  Languages,  Bopp, — Antigone  and 
Oedipus  Colon,  of  Sophocles,  Bockh. — Isocrates,  Bekker. — Satir« 
of  Horace,  Zumpt. — Ardshuna's  Journey,  and  Hidiniba's  Death 
Episodes  of  the  Mahi-Bharata,  Bopp. 

In  Berlin  the  royal  theological  Seminarium  has  only  the  divi» 
ions  of  Exegesis  under  Hengstenberg,  and  of  the  History  of  thi 
Church  and  of  Doctrines  under  Neander  and  ifarA^iwcfc.— Tha 
the  Seminarium  at  Halle  is  more  frequented,  arises  probably  chief 
ly  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  usually  twice  as  many  tbeologica 
students  at  Halle,  as  at  Berlin. 
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acdoosy  so  long  as  they  conusk  no  gross  violations  of  law  or 
pubfic  deoorum.  This  is  true  b  general,  b  regard  to  students 
ofeveiychss.  The  only  further  requisition  made  in  Prussia 
OD  studeols  of  theology,  as  such,  has  reference  to  their  future 
employment  as  teachers  and  ministers  of  God's  word,  and  is 
simply  this,  that  they  shall  attend  puUic  worship,  and  eo  to  the 
ooBunumoD  a  certain  number  of  times  every  year.  This  is  a 
new  rcAiktion  ;  and  it  may  be  r^arded  as  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  feeling  among  the  great  body  of  theological  students, 
that  this  reqaisitioo  was  generally  viewed  by  them  as  an  arbitn^ 
IT  ia/Hng^meot  on  thek  13>erty  of  action,  and  as  imposing  upon 
them  an  additional  burden  <  grievous  to  be  borne.'  As  a  proof 
of  the  improving  state  of  morak  and  discipline  among  the  theo- 
kgical  sUidents  of  Halle,  it  is  menti(H>ed  in  a  recent  public  report 
00  the  state  of  that  university,  that  the  theologians  are  more  re- 
gdar  m  their  attendance  on  the  public  reljgbus  services.  In 
this  neg^ct  of  publb  worship,  however,  the  students  do  but  fol- 
low out  the  example  of  most  of  the  professors,  as  well  those  of 
theology  as  others,  who,  generally  speakbg,  are  rarely  seen 
witfab  the  walk  of  a  church.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  when 
these,  the  teachers  and  the  future  preachers  of  the  word,  thus 
M  b  the  performance  of  the  public  duties  of  religion,  that  the 
fvactice  of  frequentbg  the  house  of  God  should  have  fallen  b- 
to  desoetude  among  ^  people  at  large.  But  to  this  topb  we 
shall  probaUy  return,  at  a  future  opportunity. 

Tbese  remarks  refer,  of  course,  to  the  grdat  body  of  theolo- 
gical students ;  and  more  particularly  to  those  of  Halle,  which 
afier  all  is  the  great  theological  scho(^  of  Germany.  There  are 
however  many  exceptions,  and  many  persons  to  whom  remarks 
lie  die  Ibresoing  cannot  apply.  There  are  not  unfrequendy 
pioDS  and  gined  individuals  among  the  students,  who  pursue  the 
OMBse  of  tbeobgical  studies  with  the  purest  ardour,  in  order  to 
become  faithful  and  able  and  devoted  ministers  of  the  word  of 
(Sod.  Their  object  is  not,  as  in  most  cases,  merely  to  study  a 
pcofisssioB  with  a  view  to  future  subsistence ;  but  they  take  eve- 
ry ofMKirtanity  to  imjprove  themselves  b  all  that  may  the  better 
(fmliiy  them  to  fill  the  sacred  office.  It  is  thb  class  of  students 
mostfy-,  who  make  use  of  the  privilege  of  preachings  which  is 
KnuiOed  to  r^ular  theological  students  at  the  universitv.  This 
mrever  can  take  place  only  with  the  special  license  of  the  Su- 
feibiendaiit  of  the  place,  on  each  and  every  occasion ;  and  the 
senoon  to  be  delivered  must  also  have  been  exambed  and  ap- 
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proved  by  him.  The  preaching  of  the  students  is  asually,  of 
course,  coDfioed  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  or  to  the  less  fre- 
quented services  in  the  city  churches,  as  in  the  afteroooD  of 
Sunday,  or  the  early  service  of  that  day  at  6  o'clock  Id  the 
morning. 

In  regard  to  the  intercourse  between  the  students  of  thedogy 
and  the  professors,  the  same  evil  exists  that  was  alluded  to  in 
p.  47  of  the  preceding  number,  in  respect  to  all  students.  Tie 
professors,  generally  speaking,  know  nothing  of  their  pupils  ex- 
cept in  the  lecture  room ;  they  take  no  personal  interest  in  their 
general  character,  or  deportment,  or  progress  in  their  studies, 
nor  in  their  mental  and  moral  developement.  Whether  they 
improve  their  time  or  waste  it ;  whether  they  are  pious  men,  or 
dissipated ;  whether  they  are  likely  to  prove  ^  burning  aod  shin- 
ing lights  in  the  church,'  or  to  become  '  wolves  in  sheep's  cbth- 
ing,'  and  vex  and  desolate  the  community  of  Christians ;  are  all 
questions  of  entii^'indifference  in  the  eyes,  or  at  least  in  the 
practice,  of  most  theological  professors.  A  few  in  Berlin  and 
Halle,  and  in  other  universities,  have  adopted  a  difierent  course; 
and  the  result  has  hitherto  been  auspicious.  This  however  is 
no  oflScial  duty  ;  and  mdeed,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  naoral 
and  religious  cultivation  of  the  students  is  left  wholly  unprovided 
for.  They  unite  sometimes,  indeed,  for  this  purpose  among 
themselves ;  but  these  unions  are  for  the  most  part  regarded 
with  an  evil  eye  by  those  in  authority  ;  and  even  those  profes- 
sors who  draw  around  them  a  little  cluster  of  students  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  improvement,  and  especially  of  private  de- 
votion, have  not  always  escaped  notice  and  censure.  An  alb- 
sion  has  abeady  been  made  to  a  case  of  this  sort,  in  the  account 
formerly  given  of  Goltingen.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  that  it  rather  encourages  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  university  of  Berlin  ;  though  its  example  has  not  been 
stifficient  to  restrain  the  magistracy  of  some  other  cities,  from 
wishing  to  adopt  an  opposite  policy. 

There  remains  nothing  further  to  remark  in  reference  to  the 
residence  of  theological  students  at  the  universities,  but  that  in 
Prussia  they  have  been  required  for  some  years  past  to  attend 
lectures  also  on  Pddagogtk^  or  the  science  of  education  and 
instruction ;  inasmuch  as  the  superintendence  of  the  common 
schools  is  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office. 
For  this  object  tliere  exists  also  a  pedagogical  Seminarium  in 
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each  ctiie  Prusson  universities ;  in  which  appropriate  exercises 
arepraetiaed  by  the  students. 

The  required  term  of  residence  at  a  university  for  ordinary 
students  of  tfaeolc^,  is  three  years.  One  of  these,  however, 
may  be  spent  at  the  university  of  any  other  German  state ;  the 
lequisite  testknoniab  being  produced  of  regular  attendance  and 
of  good  conduct.  But  in  Prussia  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
stodems  of  other  universities,  whose  means  will  affi>rd  it,  to  pre- 
fer spendkig  a  year  at  Berlin.  Indeed,  other  things  being  equal, 
this  wooU  be  matter  of  preference  with  students  of  all  classes ; 
»ioe  k  seems  to  be  generally  understood,  that  the  choice  of 
Berlin  is  rather  viewed  with  favour  by  the  government,  and  a 
resideoGe  there  gives  a  young  man  a  greater  chance  of  being  no- 
ticed by  those  in  authority,  and  thus  affords  him  a  better  pros- 
pect of  fiiture  employment.''^ 

Thus  iar  our  attention  has  been  occupied  with  the  course 


*  In  Wurteaiborg  there  is  a  certain  class  of  theological  stndents 
who  are  required  to  reside ^ve  years  at  the  university.  This  how- 
ever arkes  fiom  a  peculiar  institution  in  that  kingdom,  which 
takes  the  pupils  at  the  age  of  about  12  years,  and  educates  them 
tbrooghoot  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  boys  of  the 
greatest  promise  in  the  gymnasia  are  selected,  and  have  the  offer 
of  being  thus  supported,  if  they  will  adopt  the  clerical  profession. 
The/  are  then  sent  to  the  primary  theological  schools ;  of  which 
there  zxefour  in  the  kingdom,  three  protestant  and  one  catholic. 
Here  they  remain  fonr  years,  and  go  through  a  regular  and  fi^ed 
eoarse  of  study.  They  are  then  transferied  to  the  university  of 
Tabingeo,  where  they  remain  five  years  more ;  two  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed,  are  mostly  devoted  to  a  preparatory  course,  as 
ni  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  This  seminary,  as  it  is  called, 
provides  for  one  hundred  protestants,  and  as  many  catholics:  The 
goremment  furnishes  them  with  board  and  lodging;  and  thus  gives 
them  their  whole  support  and  instruction  for  nme  years  in  all ;  but 
in  return  for  this  the  pupils  yield  their  personal  liberty  and  wishes, 
and  become  entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  government,  and 
must  do  all  its  bidding,  whatever  their  own  tastes  or  circumstan- 
ces may  be.  In  1829,  out  of  222  protestant  theological  students  at 
Tobhigen,  97  were  in  the  seminary  and  lived  in  commons,  and 
135  in  the  city.  Of  catholics  there  were  1 17  in  commons,  and  54 
iatfae  city  ;  in  all  171.  The  whole  annual  expense  of  these  in- 
sttttioas  is  between  90,000  and  100,000  florins,  or  more  than 
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of  studies  pursued  by  theological  students  during  tfaek  r^ 
sidence  at  a  university.  It  is  a  course  fully  and  ooropletdjf 
professional ;  as  entirely  so  as  the  course  at  any  of  our  the- 
ological sembaries;  and  these  therefore,  and  not  our  col- 
leges,  are  the  institutions  of  our  own  country,  between  wbid) 
and  the  German  universities  a  comparison  can  in  aay  way  beis- 
stituted.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same,  viz.  professional  study. 
The  subjects  of  study  are  more  or  less  the  same ;  the  great  dif- 
ference m  this  respect  being  only  in  the  mcxie  and  extent  of  in- 
struction. But  in  another  respect  the  difference  is  deep  «od 
lundamental.  Therej  to  use  the  comnoon  distinction,  tb©  whole 
pystem  of  obligation  and  discipline  regards  only  the  bead;  h^i 
it  refers  also  to  the  heart.  There,  if  a  student  avoid  open  im- 
naoralities,  he  may  become  by  mere  study  a  distinguished  theo- 
logian ;  here,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  theologian,  he  muflt, 
as  yet,  be  also  regarded  as  a  sincere  Christian ;  as  one  who  con- 
siders hb  profession  not  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  but  has  em- 
braced it  j&x)m  high  and  holy  motives  of  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  hb  fellow  men.  Thb  b  an  association  of  ideu  so  utterly 
unknown  in  Germany,  that  when  it  was  at  several  times  men* 
tioned  to  pious  and  dbtinguished  men  there,  that  in  this  countfy 
the  term  tneologian  had  Wtherto  always  implied  the  exhfcitiottof 
personal  religion  and  vital  piety,  they  expressed  the  utmost  su^ 
prbe  and  delight  at  a  state  of  things  so  congenial  to  their  fed- 
ings,  and  yet  so  different  from  any  thing  in  their  own  country, 
or,  as  they  had  supposed,  in  anv  other  part  of  the  world.  May 
God  preserve  our  churches  and  our  schools  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  as  shall  ever  give  occasion  for  a  separation  of  these  ideas, 
either  in  language  or  in  practice ! 


Art.  n.    The  CaEEo  of  Arminius, 

WITH  ▲    BRIKF    SKETCH    OF   HIS    LIFK   AND    TIMXS.* 

By  M.  Stuart,  Prof,  of  Sao.  Lit.  in  th*  TheoL  Stm.  «t  AodoTtr. 

The  sentiments  of  any  particular  man  excite  but  little  curiosir 
ty,  and  create  but  a  slight  interest,  unless  spmething  definite  and 

•  When  I  be^n  the  study  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  ^ 
lowrog  article,  it  was  my  intention  and  expeeCation  to  briag  the 
exhibition  of  them  within  the  compass  of  3o  or  40  pages.    Sobse- 
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partkiiiar  fa  known  respecting  him.  It  is  true,  indeed,  Aat  near- 
er «ll  of  our  religious  public  have  some  general  knowledge  re- 
spectng  the  subject  of  the  following  brief  memoir.  They 
blow  Aat  such  a  man  as  Armmius  lived  in  modem  times; 
dnt  he  was  a  Hollander ;  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  party  or 
sect  among  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  still  continues  to  ex- 
ist, and  to  be  called  by  his  name ;  and  according  to  their  re- 
spective feelmgs  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  theology,  they 
look  upon  him  with  respect  and  reverence,  or  with  disapproba- 
tion and  aversion. 

b  the  mean  time,  what  was  the  manner  of  life  and  the  fortune 
of  Amiinius ;  what  were  his  talents  and  labours ;  or  bow  far  the 
sefltiments  of  those  who  are  now  called  aAer  his  name,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  him ;  few  among  us  seem  very  well  to  under- 
iStand.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  our  religious  public  should 
become  more  particularly  acquainted  with  these  matters.  The 
weak  or  erroneous  conceits  and  sentiments  of  schismatics,  in 
days  that  are  past,  which  have  become  obsolete  by  length  of 
time,  and  are  no  longer  known  except  to  antiquarians  in  church 
natters,  may  be  suffered  to  sleep  on,  for  endless  ages,  without 
dislurbmg  their  repose  or  summoning  them  to  the  stage  of  life, 
atnd  no  harm,  but  rather  advantage,  will  accrue  thereby  to  relig- 
ion. Antiquarians  and  critics  may  indeed  be  called  upon  to 
trace  die  history  of  such  errors,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  some- 
Aing  which  bek>ngs  to  the  complete  history  of  the  church  ;  but 
Christums  in  een^ral  have  little  or  no  interest  in  matters  of  thb 
kind. 


qaent  reading  and  attention  shewed  the  utter  impossibility  of  do* 
ing  any  justice  to  my  theme,  in  this  way,  and  made  it  evident  to 
lae,  that  I  should  only  mock  the  hopes  of  the  reader,  if  I  should 
><^«iDpt  such  an  abridgement.  As  it  is,  I  have  left  out  a  vast 
nmnlet  of  fiicts,  which  have  more  or  less  interest ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  I  did  not  deem  essential.  When  I  saw  the  length  to 
whieh  I  must  of  necessity  go,  it  was  then  ray  wish  to  divide  the 
piece  between  two  numbers  of  the  present  work.  There  is  gene- 
niJy  something  repulsive  in  long  pieces,  when  they  appear  in  a 
periodical ;  for  the  reader  does  not  usually  ejtpect  them,  and  he  is 
>pt  to  be  wearied  with  them.  But  the  public,  I  would  hope,  will, 
inreadiug  this,  duly  consider  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  if  so,  they 
^  see  that,  in  dividing  it,  there  would  be  some  hazard  of  mak- 
ing incorrect  impressions ;  since  the  reader  needs  to  have  lh« 
^^  tmembk  before  him,  in  order  to  judge  correctly. 
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Not  so,  however,  in  respect  to  such  sects  and  parties  as  stiB 
exist  and  divide  the  church.  Men,  in  order  to  examine  and 
pass  a  sound  judgement  on  these,  should  be  enlightened  both  as 
to  their  principles  and  their  history.  If  they  are  not,  how  can 
they  judge  with  candour  and  discernment  ?  Or  how  can  thdr 
judgement,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  be  entitled  to  much  respect? 

From  my  youth  up  to  the  present  hour,  I  have  heard  much 
said  for  and  against  Arminianiam  and  Arminius.  It  has  so  hap- 
pened, that,  until  recently,  I  have  never  had  it  b  my  power  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
this  applauded  and  reprobated  man.  But  as  I  have  now  ob- 
tained most  of  the  materials  for  such  an  examination  which  I 
could  desire,  I  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  interest,  to  know 
something  more  definite  on  the  subject  than  I  have  hitherto 
done.  The  result  of  my  investigation  for  this  purpose,  the  read- 
er will  find  in  the  following  pages.  In  some  respects,  I  maf 
venture  to  believe,  he  will  be  surprized ;  in  others,  gratified;  in 
some,  disappointed.  This  will  probably  hold  true,  in  regard 
both  to  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  what  is  now  called  Ar- 
minianism.  Arminius  was  a  very  different  man,  as  to  his  own 
theology,  from  what  either  of  them  suspect ;  unless  indeed  they 
have  been  at  the  pains  of  instituting  a  particular  and  extended 
examination. 

My  reason  for  publishing  the  following  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  doctrine  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  is,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  great  sensitiveness  and  interest  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Arminianism  so  called.  What  now 
passes  under  this  mame,  among  us,  I  do  not  midertake,  in  this 
place,  particularly  to  describe.  I  begin,  where  we  ought  in  aU 
cases  of  this  nature  to  commence,  with  the  supposed  original  au- 
thor of  die  system  in  question,  and  make  it  my  object  to  deve- 
lope  who  he  was,  and  what  he  believed  and  taught.  It  will  thai 
be  seen,  by  all  who  enlist  under  the  present  banners  of  Armm- 
ianism,  and  by  all  their  opponents,  how  far  the  Leyden  profes- 
sor is  entided  to  their  approbation  or  their  disapprobatbn.  It  ^ 
just  that  things  should  be  called  by  their  right  names ;  or  if  not, 
that  it  should  be  known  that  they  are  not  so  called.  The  dead 
should  have  impartial  justice  distributed  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  living.  But  this  cannot  be  done  while  they  are  unknown,  or 
misrepresented. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  by  way  of  apology  for  the  present 
article.    Apology  is  not  needed  for  an  effort  to  throw  soraelisl^^ 
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on  a  suigeet  imperfectly,  and  m  some  resnpects  erroneociatyy  ap* 
prefaended  by  tbe  religious  community  ot  our  country.  Tboae 
who  liave  not  the  means  of  pursuing  an  bvastigi^ion  like  the  pre- 
sent, will  piTobably  welcome  this  e&rt  to  give  them  the  resuks  of 
a  labour  which  their  circumstances  do  not  permit  them  to  per- 
form ;  and  those  who  have  such  means,  may,  if  they  please, 
retrace  the  whole  ground,  and  see  for  themselves  whether  I 
have  made  correct  delineations  and  statements. 

L   Bbi£f  Sketch  of  Ajamifius  and  or  his  Times. 

James  Arminius,  (called  in  Latin,  Jacohus  Arminiusy  and  in 
Dutch,  Jacch  Hermanni  or  Fim  Harminej)  was  bom  in  1560, 
at  Oudewater,  a  small  but  pleasant  and  thriving  village  in  South 
Holland.  WhOe  an  infant  hb  father  died,  h  happened,  how- 
ever, at  tfiat  time,  that  there  was  at  Oudewater  a  priest  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Emilius,*  irfio  was  distinguished  for  erudition 
and  piety,  and  who  had  forsaken  the  Romish  church,  and  had 
emigrated  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  avoid  its  persecution. 
Jdoved  by  compassion  for  the  indigent  condition  of  Arminius,  he 
took  him  under  his  care,  instructed  him  b  the  learned  languag- 
es, and  inculcated  on  him  frequent  lessons  of  practical  piety.  He 
b^rame  so  interested  in  the  distinguished  talents  and  rapid  im- 
provement of  his  young  pupil,  that  he  continued  bis  education 
untfl  be  was  sufficiently  advanced,  or  nearly  so,  m  his  studies,  to 
be  sent  to  a  university.  It  appears,  that  some  time  before  bis 
deathf  Emilius  bad  removed  to  Utrecht  with  his  pupil;  and 
iboe  he  died,  leaving  the  young  Arminius  without  any  means  of 
support.  Soon  after  this  event,  however,  the  bereaved  youth 
obtained  a  second  patron  in  Rodolph  SneU,  a  native  of  Holland, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Marburg,  where  he  had  resided, 
QQ  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  recently 
oone  from  Hesse.  SneU  was  bimselt  distinguished  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  mathematics.  He  soon  returned  to  Hesse,  accom- 
panied by  his  young  pupfl ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there, 
before  news  came  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  Oudewater, 
burnt  It,  and  massacred  all  its  inhabitants.  Arminius,  being  ex- 
ceedingly distressed  at  this  news,  set  out  immediately  for  bis  na- 
tive place ;  and  arriving  there,  he  found  it  a  heap  of  entire 
ruins,  every  house  being  burnt,  and  his  mother,  sister,  brother, 

*BoBertii»,  De  VitA,  etc.    Schrockh  writes  Petrus  Emilius;  I  know 
iMiB  what  aotliarity. 
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near  rdattrai,  and  nearly  aU  his  fdlow  townsmeo^  mardared. — 
He  returned  immediately  to  Hesse,  performing  the  whole  jour^ 
ney  on  foot.  Here  however  he  did  not  stay  long.  News  reach- 
ed him,  that  the  universicy  of  Leyden  had  been  fi^mded  by  the 
priBoe  of  Orange.  He  soon  set  out  once  Boore  for  HoUand,  uod 
betook  himself  to  Rotterdam,  which  was  then  the  asylum  for 
such  of  the  suflferers  at  Oudewater  as  survived,  and  idso  for 
many  refugees  from  Amsterdam.  Here  Peter  Bertius,  (the 
father  of  P.  Bertius  who  wrote  the  funeral  eulogy  of  Arminius^ 
was  persuaded  to  receive  him  into  h'ls  own  family ;  and  he  at 
terwiurds  sent  him,  with  his  son  P.  Bertius,  to  the  university  of 
Leyden.'  Here  young  Bertius  was  the  constant  companion  of 
bis  studies  and  of  bis  person.  He  describes  Arminius  as  ex- 
ceedingly devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He  cultivated  much  the 
study  01  poetry,  mathematics,  and  philosoiAy,  and  became  the 
ornament  and  example  of  the  whole  class  oi  students  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  gready  bebved  and  extolled  by  bis  bstruc- 
tors.  His  principal  instructor  in  theology  here  was  Lambert 
Danaeus,  who  had  taught  theology  at  Geneva,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  the  Christian  fajthers  and  of  the 
scholastb  divines. 

Afier  remaining  at  Leyden  about  six  years,  the  Senate  of 
Amsterdam,  being  moved  by  the  peculiar  reputation  for  brilliant 
talents  and  distinguished  application  which  Arminius  had  ac« 
quired,  sent  him,  in  1582,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva^ 
which  was  then  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Reformed 
Calvinistic  churches.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the 
celebrated  Beza,  the  friend  and  successor  of  Calvm,  in  the  fa- 
mous theological  school  at  Geneva.  But  here  he  soon  created 
a  preiudice  against  himself,  among  the  leading  men  in  thb 
school^  on  account  of  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ramus,  which  he  taugjbt  to  his  fellow  students  by  private 
lectures,  and  winch  he  boldly  and  zealously  defended  in  public. 
The  philosophy  of  Aristode  was  at  that  time  considered  as  the 
summit  of  perfection  in  this  branch  of  science,  not  only  at  Gre- 
neva,  but  in  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  Europe.  The 
views  of  Ramus  were  opposed  to  this  philosophy ;  and  of  course, 
Arminhis,  who  appeared  as  a  zealous  and  contentious  advocate 
for  the  opinions  of  Ramus^  {magnd  conteniione  pro  iUd  conteth- 
dtbaij  says  his  friend  Bertius,)  could  not  expect  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  instructors  at  (Jeneva.  Accordingly,  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  quit  Geneva.     He  immediately  repaired 
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to  Bade,  where  Jacob  Grynamis  was  a  dndogabhed  teacher. 
Here  he  woo  so  much  applause  and  adroiratkm  bjr  his  attaio^ 
meals  and  devotedoess  to  study,  that  he  was  speedOy  ofiered 
a  doctorate  in  theology  by  the  theological  faoul^  at  Basle, 
be  being  at  that  time, only  32  years  of  age.  This,  however, 
he  declmed ;  justly  deeming  himself  too  young  to  be  made  the 
subJMt  of  such  an  hcmour. 

The  commotion  excited  at  Geneva,  by  his  opposition  to 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  hb  absence  soon  began  to  sub^ 
side.  In  1583  he  returned  to  Geneva.  His  own  feelings 
were  now  greedy  moderated  on  the  subject  of  Ramus'  fiA' 
losopfay,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  m  quietude,  during  his 
second  residooce  at  Greneva. 

As  a  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  Armmius  lived 
and  Beza  taught,  it  may  be  proper  to  stop  the  course  of  our 
oarration  (or  a  moment,  to  make  a  little  inquiry  about  Ramus 
and  his  plnloeophy,  to  which  Arminius  was  so  strongly  attach- 
ed.   Peter  Ramus  was  bom  in  1515,  ac  Vermandois  in  Pic- 
ardy.     He  was  in  indigent  circumstances ;  but,  JGrom  his  love 
oC  ieamiog,  he  procured  himself  a  {dace  in  the  university  of 
Navarre  at  Paris,  first  in  the  capacity  of  a  servuit,  then  of  a 
sebcdar.     When  a  candidate  for  his  master's  degree,  he  boldly 
attad^ed  the   philosophy  of  Aristotle,  assuming  as    h'ls  ikuUf 
that  all  y/Aodi  Aristotle  had  wrktea  was  false.      This  made 
great  dbtmbance.     He  was  forbidden  to  teach ;  be  was  accus- 
ed of  sappk^  the  fi>undations  of  retigioo ;  and  his  sentence  of 
degradation  was  posted  up  in  every  street  of  Paris.     Ghradually 
aJI  this  died  away ;  and  in  1531  be  was  made  royal  professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence  in  the  university.    AU  his  diffi- 
eokies,  however,  were  renewed  afresh,  when  he  attempted,  as 
he  did,  to  make  an  innovation  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  Latin 
~  t  and  fought  the  students  to  sound  the  ou  in  uttering  ftiM* 
instead  ol  saving,  as  before,  k%M$»    Matlers  ran  so  b^h 
the  court  of  justice  was  obliged  to  interfere ;  who  decid- 
ed, that  every  one  might  pronounce  Latin  as  be  judged  best 
Ramus  soon  after  deserted  the  catholic  religion,  and  was  eat- 
peHed  £om  his   prcrfssscwahip ;    but  aftar  a  while  he  was  re- 
aiored   to  finrour,  then  attacked  by  new  iniuriea,  and  fibali^ 
ittaasacred,  with  a  vast  multkude  of  other  Protestants,  on  the 
^lonihie   St.  Bartholomew's  day,   in  1572.      His  body  was 
^^BKcswn  out  of  a   window,  his  bowek  torn  out  and  scattarad 
^Kond  the  streets,  and  bis  corpse  dragged  by  bis  Aristotelian 
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adversaries,  and  thrown  bto  the  Seine.  Phaosophy,  it  would 
seem,  has  her  bigots,  as  well  as  religion ;  and  ^e  dispute, 
moreover,  about  quisquisj  is  highly  indicative  of  the  puke  of 
the  times,  and  worthy  of  those  \^ho  believed  that  nothing  re- 
mamed  to  be  done  in  philosophy  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 

When  or  where  Arminius  became  acquamted  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Ramus,  does  not  appear.  But  a  mind  so  ardient 
and  inquiring  as  his,  could  not  fail  to  read  every  thing  which 
came  in  his  way.  That  he  found  difficulty  in  the  phUosophy 
of  Aristode,  wUl  not  be  put  to  the  score  of  heresy  m  these 
tmies ;  at  least  it  will  not,  m  this  country.  That  he  could  find 
such  difficulty,  shews  an  bquirmg,  curious  mind ;  perhaps  some 
proneness  to  take  pleasure  in  new  things.  Beza  saw,  as  he 
thought,  this  characteristic  of  mind  m  him.  He  accordingly 
advertised  one  of  Arminius'  friends  to  warn  him  against  it. — 
"It  is  a  thing,"  said  this  wise  and  experienced  instructor, 
"  which  Satan  often  makes  use  of  in  order  to  mislead  distin- 
guished men.  Do  not  engage  in  vain  subtleties.  K  certain 
thoughts  vAikh  are  new,  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind,  do 
not  approve  them  at  once,  without  having  thoroughly  investi- 
gated them,  whatever  pleasure  they  may  at  first  afibrd  you. — 
Calvin  gave  me  this  advice ;  I  have  followed  it,  and  always 
found  it  exceedingly  good." 

Nothmg  could  be  more  opportune,  or  more  judicious  and 
sound,  dian  this  advice.  Had  Arminius  taken  it  as  he  should 
have  done,  and  reduced  it  to  practice,  he  would  have  never 
been  the  head  of  a  party  which  is  called  by  his  name ;  and  he 
would  have  avoided  many  a  scandal  and  sorrow,  and  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  church  of  Grod. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  all  the  mbisters  of  religion 
have  not  put  in  practice  such  principles  as  Calvm  and  Beza 
have  thus  recommended.  They  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  real  improvement  whatever,  in  the  manner  of  representine 
or  teaching  religion ;  they  only  stand  in  the  way  of  hasty  and 
crude  speculations  being  uirown  out,  before  they  are  in  any  good 
measure  examined  or  digested. 

Grynaeus  himself,  pleased  as  he  was  with  Arminius  while  at 
Basle,  seems  to  have  entertained  views  of  hb  temperament  like 
those  of  Beza.  Philip  Paraeus,  in  his  life  of  David  Paraeus, 
avers  that  Grynaeus  Arminium  gravUer  admonviMsef  against 
his  ardour  and  love  of  novelty. 

I  am  mdebted  for  these  particulars  to  Bayle ;  for  Bertias,  the 
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partial  friend  of  Arnuoius,  has  wboUy  omkted  them  io  his  ac- 
count of  him*.  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  Bayle's  own  re- 
flecdoos;  not  only  for  their  distinguished  acuteness,  but  for 
their  usefulness.  ''  The  cautions  of  Beza/'  says  he,  ^'  are  fitted 
to  fumidi  reflections  profitable  to  many  persons,  and  quite  ne- 
cassary  £>r  some  readers.  Remember  the  maxim  of  St.  Paul, 
Saiomedge  puffeih  up  ;  but  be  on  your  guard  against  another 
talent,  which  puffi  up  nK>re  still.  A  man  of  boundless  memory 
and  reading  applauds  himself  for  his  knowledge,  and  becomes 
proud.  But  one  applauds  himself  still  more,  and  is  still  more 
proud,  when  he  thinxs  himself  to  have  invented  a  new  method 
of  explaining  or  treating  any  subject.  One  is  not  so  apt  to  con- 
sider himself  the  father  of  a  science  which  he  has  learned  from 
books,  as  be  is  to  regard  himself  as  the  parent  of  some  new  ex- 
phimion  or  doctrine  which  he  has  invented.  It  is  for  one's 
own  inventions  that  a  man  cherishes  the  strongest  partiality  and 
a&ctbn ;  here  he  finds  the  most  captivating  charms ;  this  is 
what  dazzles  him,  and  makes  him  lose  sight  of  every  thing  else. 
It  b  a  quicksand,  of  which  the  young,  who  are  possessed  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  cannot  be  too  much  admonished,  nor  too  cau- 
tious to  shun.^ 

These  sentiments  are  not  the  less  true  nor  the  less  important, 
because  they  come  bom  a  man  who  is  known  to  have  been 
somewhat  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  are  wor- 
thy of  all  approbation  and  good  heed  on  the  part  of  every  man, 
engaged  in  ^e  solemn  and  highly  responsible  office  of  teaching 
the  principjes  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  return  to  Arminius  at  Geneva.  How  long  he  remain- 
ed here,  during  bis  second  residence,  is  not  well  ascertained ; 
bat  as  he  came  here  in  1583,  and  went  bto  Italy  in  1586—7, 
it  seems  probable  that  his  stay  was  three  or  more  years. 

He  was  attracted  to  Italy,  by  the  philosophic  fame  of  James 
Zabardla  at  Padua.  Thither  he  went,  attended  by  a  youug 
HoIlaQder,  his- constant  and  fiiendly  companion.  After  attend- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  here,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  visited 
Rome,  then  returned  to  Greneva  for  a  short  time,  and  soon  after 
to  Holiand.  While  on  his  travels,  he  and  his  companbn  car- 
ried widi  them  a  Gbreek  Testament  and  a  Hebrew  Psalter,  which 
they  did  not  fail  daily  to  read,  in  their  exercises  of  devotbn. 
In  1567  Arminius  returned  to  Holland  ;  and,  on  repairing  to 
Amsterdam,  he  found  that  reports  had  been  circulated  mere 
gready  to  bis  disadvantage,  respecting  his  favourable  views  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  otiier  things,  it  was  said 
that  he  had  kissed  the  pope's  feet ;  that  he  was  intimate  with 
Jesuits ;  that  he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine ;  and 
that  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant  religion.  ''  All  this  was 
false,"  says  Bertius,  "  for  he  never  saw  the  pope,  except  as  one 
of  the  crowd  who  gazed  on  him  as  he  passed  by,  nor  does  the 
beast  admit  any  except  kings  and  princes  to  the  honour  of  kiss- 
ing his  feet ;  of  the  Jesuits  he  knew  nothing ;  Belltfmine  he 
never  saw ;  and  as  to  the  Protestant  religion,  be  has  er er  been 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  its  defence."  ''^  Bertius  is  wrong,** 
says  Bayle,  '^  in  averring  that  the  pope  admits  none  to  kiss  his 
feet  but  kings  and  princes ;  private  individuals  are  sometimes 
admitted  to  this  honour !" 

The  probability  is,  that  Arminius  had  been  a  little  profuse  of 
compliments  and  politeness  to  the  Italians,  while  he  travelled  in 
their  country ;  and  it  is  also  probable,  that  he  had  ventured  to 
express  his  admiration  of  some  things  which  he  fonnd  m  the 
consecrated  land  of  classical  study.  This,  in  the  view  of  some 
of  his  fellow  Protestants,  was  "  paying  homage  to  the  beast.'* 
They  began  spargere  voces  ambiguasj  at  first ;  these,  like  Vir- 
g'd's  Famoy  soon  magnified ;  every  day's  journey  whkh  they 
took,  added  new  strength ;  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Am- 
sterdam, they  had  assumed  the  definite  shape  which  has  beeir 
stated  above.  It  is  thus  that  a  little  more  than  ordinary  civility 
towards  one's  opponents,  can  be  transformed  by  party  zeal,  and 
withal  a  little  of  jealousy  or  envy,  into  downright  heresy. 

The  reflections  of  Bayle  on  this  subject  are  so  just  and  strik- 
ing, that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  them.  "Among  the  po- 
pular diseases  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  whether  any  are 
more  worthy  of  blame,  or  more  productive  of  evil  consequences, 
than  the  habit  of  giving  a  loose  rein  to  suspicion.  It  is  a  very 
slippery  road  ;  and  one  very  soon  finds  himself  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  point  where  he  set  out.  He  passes  easily  from 
one  suspicion  to  another.  He  begbs  with  possibility^  but  does 
not  stop  there.  He  passes  on  to  probability  ;  then  to  an  almost 
certainty.  In  a  short  time,  what  was  possible  or  probable,  be- 
comes matter  of  incontestable  certainty ;  and  this  certainty  b 
spread  over  a  whole  town.  Large  cities  are  most  of  all  expos- 
ed to  this  evil." 

It  may  be  true  that  large  cities  are  more  prolific  in  such  off- 
spring ;  because  the  means  of  multiplying  them  are  so  much 
more  ftcile  and  convenient.    But  human  nature  b  every  where 
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substantiaDjr  the  same ;  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  evi- 
dences of  its  degraded  and  sinful  condition,  is,  its  proneness  to 
suspjcion  and  detraction,  and  the  gratificatbn  which  it  experi- 
eoces  in  indulging  or  fostering  this  spirit. 

Armintus  found  his  MecaenaseSf  at  Amsterdam,  cold  and  sus- 
picious when  he  first  returned.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  sat- 
isfying them  entirely  that  he  had  been  slandered.  He  soon  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  a  place  as  minister  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Amsterdam,  over  which  he  was  installed  in  1588,  being  then 
28  years  of  age.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  had  passed 
through  Geneva,  where  Beza  gave  him  a  letter  to  his  patrons, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  him  as  "  animo  ad  faciendum  officium 
optime  comparatus,  si  Domino  Deo  placeret,  ipsius  uti  ad  opus 
suum  in  ecclesial  sua  rainisterio.'^ 

Arminius  soon  became  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preacher  at 
Amsterdam.  His  slender,  but  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  his 
mamier,  his  ardour,  his  distinguished  talents  and  finished  edu- 
cation, all  combined  to  give  him  extensive  popularity  and  influ- 
ence. The  rumours  which  bad  been  set  afloat  concerning  his 
inclination  to  become  a  Catholic,  gradually  died  away,  and  all 
classes  of  men  united  in  extolling  hb  talents  as  a  preacher  and 
a  pastor. 

This  season  of  popularity  and  peace,  however,  was  soon  in  a 
measure  interrupted,  by  an  occurrence  unforeseen,  and  altogeth- 
er without  design,  on  the  part  of  Arminius.  There  lived,  at  Am- 
sterdam, a  man  of  dbtinguished  talents  and  learning,  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Koomhert,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  at  Geneva  and  in  Holland,  and 
who  had  written  and  spoken  mueh  against  it.  Two  of  the  min- 
isters at  Delft,  Arnold  Cornelius  and  Renier  Dunteklok  had  un- 
dertaken, by  conference  and  by  writing,  to  oppose  Koomhert. 
In  ordCT  to  do  this,  however,  as  they  thought  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, they  had  relinquished  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  re- 
spect to  the  decretum  absotutum^  viz.  the  doctrine  that  the  de- 
cree of  electbn  and  reprobatbn  preceded  all  respect  to  the  fall 
of  man,  and  to  his  ob^ience  or  disobedience.  This  is  what 
has  since  been  called  Supralaptarianism,  On  the  other  band, 
the  ministers  at  Delft  maintained,  not  only  that  God  in  his  decree 
regarded  man  as  created,  but  also  that  he  had  respect  to  his 
bpsed  condition.  This  is  what  has  since  been  called  Suhlap- 
sarianism.  It  was  the  work  which  the  Delft  mmisters  publish- 
ed at  diis  time,  entitled  dnstoer  to  some  Arguments  of  Calvin 
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and  Beza  on  the  svbject  of  Predestination^  which  firK  gave  rise 
to  these  denominations  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

Whether  the  ministers  of  Delft  did  not  misunderstand  the 
views  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  it  may  be  of  some  importance  here 
briefly  to  shew.  Calvin  says :  '<  Predestination  we  call  the 
eternal  decree  of  God,  by  which  he  hath  determined,  in  himself, 
what  he  would  have  to  become  of  every  bdividual  of  mankind. 
For  they  are  not  all  created  with  a  similar  destiny ;  but  eternal 
Ufe  is  foreordaiiied  for  some,  and  eternal  damnation  for  others. 
Every  man,  therefore,  being  created  for  one  or  other  of  these 
ends,  we  say,  he  is  predestinated  either  to  life  or  to  death.^' 
Institutt.  Lib.  III.  c.  21.  §  5.* — "  In  conformity  with  the  cle«lr 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  we  assert,  that  by  an  eternal  and  immu- 
table counsel,  God  hath  once  for  all  determined,  both  whom 
he  would  once  for  all  admit  to  salvation,  and  whom  agab  he 
would  condemn  to  destruction."  lb.  ^  7.f  — "  Now  with  re- 
spect to  the  reprobate  ....  Esau,  whue  yet  unpolluted  with 
any  crime,  is  accounted  an  object  of  hatred.  If  we  turn  our 
attention  to  works,  we  insult  the  apostle,  as  though  he  saw  not 
what  is  clear  to  us.  Now  that  he  saw  none  p.  e.  no  works], 
is  evident,  because  he  expressly  asserts  the  one  j^acdb]  to  have 
been  elected,  and  the  other  [Esau]  rejected,  whue  they  had  not 
yet  distinguished  any  good  or  evU,  to  prove  the  foundatk)n  of 
divine  predestination  not  to  be  in  works.  .  .  .  The  reprobate 
are  raised  up  for  this  purpose,  that  the  glory  of  God  may  be 
displayed  by  their  means.  .  .  .  When  Qod  is  said  to  harden,  or 
shew  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases,  men  are  taught  by  this  declar- 
ation, to  seek  no  cause  beside  his  will.''  Lib.  III.  C.  22.  ^  1I.{ 

*  Praedestinationem  vocamus  aeternum  Dei  decretum,  quo 
apud  se  constitutum  habuit,  quid  de  unoquoque  homine  fieri  vel- 
let.  Non  enim  pari  conditione  creantur  omnes;  sed  aliis  vita 
aeterna,  aliis  damnatio  aeterna  praeordinatur.  ttaqtte  prout  in 
alterutnim  finem  quisque  conditus  est,  ita  vel  ad  vitam  vel  ad  mor- 
tem praedestinatum  dicimus. 

t  Cluod  ergo  Scriptura  clare  ostendit,  dicimus,  aeterno  et  im- 
mutabili  consilio  Deum  semel  constituisse,  quos  olim  semel  aasu- 
mere  vellet  in  salutem,  qaos  nitsum  exitio  devovere. 

I  Nunc  de  reprobis  ....  Esau,  nuUo  adhuc  scelere  inquina- 
tus,  odio  habetur.  Si  ad  opera  convertimus  oculos,  injuriam 
irrogamus  apostdo,  quasi  id  ipsum  quod  nobis  perspicuum  est  non 
viderit    Porronon  vidisse  convincitur,  quando  hoc  nominttim 
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*-^Let  tbem  [the  wicked]  not  accuse  Ood  of  injustice,  if  his 
eternal  decree  has  destbed  them  to  death,  to  which  they  feel 
tfaemsdyes,  whatever  be  their  desire  or  aversion  (velmt  nolint), 
qxMitaneousIy  led  forward  by  their  own  nature."  L.  HI.  c.  23. 

t3,-^(  But^  though  I  should  an  hundred  times  admit  God  to 
s  the  author  of  it  [the  penrerseness  of  the  wicked],  which  is 
perfectly  correct  (yerissunum),  yet  this  does  not  abolish  the 
go3t  impressed  on  their  consciences,  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
corriog  to  their  riew.**  Ibid.f^— ><  All  things  being  at  God's  dis« 
posal ....  he  orders  all  things  by  hb  counsel  and  decree  in 
such  a  mamier,  that  some  men  are  bom,  devoted  from  the 
womb  to  certain  death,  that  his  name  may  be  glorified  in  their 
destructioo."  lb.  §  6.  J 

As  a  more  thorougb-going  passage  still,  in  some  respects,  I 
quote  once  more  from  Lib.  Ul.  c.  24.  ^13.  Calvin  is  com- 
mentmg  on  the  passage  in  Is.  6:  9,  10,  Hear  ye^indeeij  butttn-^ 
iferstand  not,  etc.  ^^  Observe,''  says  he,  ^'  that  he  [Jdiovah]  di- 
rects bis  voice  to  diem  [the  Jews] ;  but  it  is  that  they  may  be- 
come more  deaf;  be  kindles  a  light,  but  it  b  that  diey  may  be- 
come more  blind  i  he  publishes  his  doctrine,  but  it  is  that  they, 
may  be  more  besotted  ;  he  applies  a  remedy,  but  it  is  that  thev 
may  not  be  healed. .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  disputed,  that  to  such 
persons  as  God  determines  not  to  enlighten,  he  [God]  delivers 


urgety  qyum  nikikUtm  boni  aui  maUdesignassent,  alteram  electufai, 
alteram  rejectum ;  ut  probet  divinae  praedestinationts  fuudamen* 
tiun  in  operibos  non  esse  ....  quod  in  hunc  fiaem  exciteotur 
reprobi,  ut  Dei  gloria  per  ilios  illustretur. .  .  .  Quura  enim  Deus 
dicitar  vel  indurare,  vel  roisericordia  prosequi  quem  'voluerit,  eo 
adraonentiir  homines  nihil  causae  quaerere  extra  ejus  voluntatem. 

*  Ne  ergo  Deum  iniquitatis  insimulent,  si  aeterao  ejus  judicio 
mortidestiiiati  sint,  ad  qcMun  a  &«&  ipsonim  natur&  sponte  se  per- 
doci^  reitnt  oolint,  ipsi  sentiant. 

f  Atqai  ut  centies  Deum  anctorem  eonfitear,  quod  verissimum 
est,  non  protinus  tamen  crimen  eluunt,  quod  eorum  oonscientiis 
insculptum  subinde  eorum  oculis  recunit 

t  Elcce,  quum  rerum  omnium  diq;x)6itio  in  manu  Dei  sit,  quum 
penes  ipsum  resideat  salutis  ac  mortis  arbitrium,  consilio  nutuque 
800  ita  ordinat,  ut  inter  homines  Dascantttr,  ab  utero  certae  morti 
deroti,  qui  suo  exitio  ipsius  nomen  glorificent 
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bis  doctrine  in  enigmatical  obscurity,  tbat  its  only  effect  may  be, 
to  increase  tbeir  stupidity.''* 

These  passages,  all  taken  from  the  Instkutiones  of  Calvin^ 
a  work  that  was  published  while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  could 
hardly  be  assumed  as  the  certain  index  of  his  riper  opmions,  were 
it  not  that  we  find  them  confirmed  in  his  Commentary,  a  work 
accomplished  in  bis  mature  years.  Liet  us  then  hear  the  same 
author,  when  commenting  on  Rom.  9:  18,  Therefore  he  hath 
mercy  an  wham  he  vnU^  and  whom  he  toill  hehardeneth*  ^'  We 
must  insist,"  says  he,  ''on  the  words  whom  he  wiU;  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go.  As  to  the  word  harden,  when  this 
is  used  concerning  God  in  the  Scriptures,  it  means  not  only 
permiiiion,  (as  some  drivelling  moderates  would  say,)  but  it 
also  means  the  action  of  divine  indignation ;  for  all  external 
means  which  conduce  to  the  blinding  of  the  reprobate,  are  in- 
struments of  the  divine  indignation.  Yea,  Satan  himself,  who 
acts  with  efficiency  internally^  is  in  such  a  sense  bis  minbter, 
tbat  he  acts  only  under  his  control  (nonnisi  ejus  imperio  agat). 
That  pitiful  subterfuge  of  the  schoolmen,  then,  about  foreknowl- 
edge, falls  to  the  ground.  Paul  does  not  teach  here  that  the  ru- 
in of  the  impious  v^zs  foreseen  by  God,  but  that  it  was  ordained  by 
his  will  and  counsel ;  m  the  same  manner  as  Solomon  teaches, 
not  only  that  God  foreknew  the  destruction  of  the  impious,  but 
that  the  impious  were,  by  his  decree,  created  in  order  that  they 
might  perisdi,  Prov.  16:  4."f 

*  Ecce,  vocem  ad  eos,  dirigit,  sed  ut  magis  obsurdescant ;  lu- 
cem  accendit,  sed  ut  reddentur  caeciores ;  doctrinam  profert,  sed 
qua  magis  obstupescant ;  remedium  adhibet ;  sed  ne  sanetur.  .  .  . 
Neque  hoc  quoque  controverti  potest,  quos  Deus  illuminatos  non 
Yult,  illis  doctrinam  suam  aenigmatibus  involatam  tradere,  ne  qvid 
inde  proficiunt,  nisi  ut  in  roajorem  hebetudinem  tradantur. 

t  Insistere  enim  debemus  in  istas  particulas,  Cwus  vtdt  et  quem 
vuU ;  ultra  quas  procedere  nobis  non  permittit.  Uaeterum  indu^ 
randi  verbum,  quum  Deo  in  Scripturis  tribuitur,  non  solum  per* 
missionem,  (ut  volunt  dilati  quidam  rooderatores,)  sed  divinae  quo- 
que irae  actionem  significat  Nam  res  omnes  extemae  quae  ad 
excaecationem  reproborum  faciont,  iliius  irae  sunt  instrumenta. 
Satan  autem  ipse,  qui  intus  efficadter  agit,  ita  ejus  est  minister, 
ut  nonnisi  gus  imperio  agat.  Corruit  ergo  frivolam  illud  effogi- 
um,  quod  de  praescientii  Scholastici  habent.  Neque  enim  prae- 
videri  ruinam  impiorum  a  Domino  Paulus  tradit,  sed  ejus  consilio 
et  voluntate  ordinari.    Quemadmodum  et  Sak>mo  docet,  non  reodo 
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Agab,  m  commenting  on  Rom.  9:  10 — 13,  be  says:  ^^ Al- 
though Esau  might  have  been  justly  rejected,  on  account  of  his 
vitioiity  [original  sin]  ....  yet  that  no  occasion  of  doubt  may 
remain  here,  as  if  Esau's  condition  may  have  been  any  the 
worse  on  account  of  any  fault  or  sin  of  his  own,  it  was  proper 
that  both  sins  and  virtues  should  be  excluded.  [He  means  vir- 
tues with  respect  to  Jacob,  and  sins  with  respect  to  Esau]  .  .  . 
God  has,  in  his  own  will,  just  cause  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion.^ 

On  Rom.  9:  17,  For  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  ihu  up^ 
via.  Pharaoh,  Calvin  says :  "  God  declares  that  Pharaoh  pro- 
ceeds from  him ;  that  he  has  assigned  him  this  part  to  act ;  and 
to  thb  sentiment  the  words  tlt/i^gi  ae  well  correspond.  More- 
over, lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  Pharaoh  was  impelled 
by  a  kind  of  general  and  bdistinct  impetus  on  the  part  of  God, 
so  that  he  might  rush  into  that  madness,  the  special  cause  or 
ground  is  here  designated ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  that  Grod 
knew  what  Pharaoh  was  about  to  do,  but  of  set  purpose  he  had 
destined  him  to  this  very  end.''f 

That  Calvin,  then,  was  a  Supralapsarian,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Delft  minbters  understood  him  to  be,  seems,  from 
these  passages  and  many  more  to  the  same  purpose  which  might 
easily  be  adduced,  to  admit  of  no  historical  doubt.  The  right 
or  wrong  of  his  opinions,  is  no  part  of  my  present  business.  I 
am  now  merely  acting  the  part  of  a  historian.  By  and  by  I 
shall  make  a  few  remarks,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  such  passa- 

praecognitom  fuisse  interitum,  sed  impios  ipaos  fuisse  destinato 
creates  ut  perirent,  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

*  Etsi  sola  vitiositas,  quae  diffusa  est ....  ad  damnationem 
•ufficity  unde  sequitur  merito  rejectum  fuisse  Esau  . .  .  .  ne  quia 
tamen  maneat  scrupulos,  ac  si  ullius  culpae  aut  vitii  respectu  de- 
terior  ejus  conditio  fuisset,  non  minus  peccata  quam  virtutes 
excludi  utile  fuit.  .  .  .  Deum  in  suo  arbitrio  satis  justam  eligendi 
et  reprobandi  habere  causam. 

f  Deos  Pharaonem'a  se  profectum  dicit,  eique  banc  impositam 
eise  personam.  Cui  sententiae  <^time  respondet  excitandi  ver- 
bum.  Porro,  ne  quia  imagmetur  quodam  universali  et  confuso 
mocu  divinitus  actum  fuisse  Pharaonem,  ut  in  ilium  furorero  rueret, 
Dotator  ^>ecialis  causa  vel  finis;  ac  si  dictum  essent,  scivisse 
Deum  quid  fiu:turus  esset  Pharao,  sed  dat&  oper&  in  hunc  usum 
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ges  as  these,  in  Calvin  and  other  Reformers.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  allegation  m  respect  to  the 
supraJapsarian  sentiments  of  Beza. 

This  excellent  scholar  and  able  commentator,  m  his  note  on 
Rom.  9:  11,  says:  << Those  who  mamtam  that  God  has  pre- 
destinated reprobates  to  eternal  destruction,  because  he  was  in- 
fluenced hy  anj  unbelief  or  sinful  works  which  he  foresaw  in 
them,  magnopere  profecto  faUuntur.  On  this  ground,  one  must 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  counsels  of  God  have  their  ground 
in  created  things  and  in  secondary  causes,  quod  non  modo  fed" 
iUsimumy  verum  impiumfuerit  coeiiare.^  rie  then  goes  on  to 
argue,  that  just  the  contrary  of  cul  this  is  true,  viz.  that  things 
are  as  they  are,  because  God,  for  reasons  wholly  within  himself^ 
determined  they  should  be  so;  he  neither  had  respect  to  any 
faith  or  good  works  m  the  elect,  nor  to  any  unbeliet  or  wicked 
works  in  the  reprobate. 

Again,  Rom.  9:  17  Beza  thus  paraphrases :  ^'  Respondet  de 
reprobis,  sive  quos  Deus  m  odio  habet  nondum  natos,  et  nullo 
indignitatis  praeeunte  respectu,  exitio  destinavit ;  L  e.  The  apos- 
tle treats  oi  the  reprobate,  whom  God  hates  before  tbev  are 
bom,  and  without  any  preceding  respect  to  their  unworthmess, 
has  destined  to  destruction." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  shew  that  the  mbisters  of  Delft 
did  not  misunderstand  Calvin  and  Beza,  in  regard  to  their  views 
concerning  the  decrees  of  God ;  and  that  I  have  not  misinter- 
preted their  meaning  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given 
above.  I  have  quoted  from  Calvin  and  Beza,  neither  for  the 
sake  of  attack  or  defence ;  but  merely  that  the  reader  may 
have  a  fair  chance  to  know  the  ground  on  which  he  stands, 
while  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  times  of  Arminius. 

I  return  to  my  narration.  The  book  of  the  Delft  ministers, 
containing  strictures  on  the  Supralapsarianism  of  Calvin  and 
Beza,  was  sent  by  its  authors  to  Martin  Lydius,  then  professor 
of  Theology  at  Franeker.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  it ;  but  in- 
stead of  undertaking  to  answer  it  himself,  he  solicited  Arminius 
to  do  it,  in  order  that  he  might  defend  his  teacher  Beza.  This 
Arminius  at  first  inclined  to  do ;  but  after  a  thorough  perusal  of 
the  Answer,  he  suspended  his  purpose,  as  his  mind  nad  been 
filled,  by  the  perusal  of  the  book,  with  doubts  or  difliculries  in 
regard  to  some  positions  of  Beza  and  Calvin  respecting  the 
point  in  questbn. 

These  doubts  were  soon  whispered  abroad  in  Amsterdam, 
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altbough  Anninius  did  not  himself  proclaim  them  ia  public. 
Susptcbns  of  defectbo  from  orthodoxy  began  to  break  out  more 
opeofy  agtmst  him,  when,  in  1591,  he  explained  publicly  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  represented 
the  latter  part  of  it  as  describing  the  sinner  under  legal  convic- 
tioQ ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Martin  Bucer  had  before  explain- 
ed it,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  before  the  days  of  Au- 
gustine ;  and  in  like  manner,  1  may  add,  as  nearly  all  commen- 
tators, whether  evaneelical  or  neological,  have  of  late  done.  He 
was  oow  accused  of  Pdagianitm;  and  the  accusation  became 
the  more  bitter,  because  Faustus  Socbus  had  just  published, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  the  same  view  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  this  passage  of  sacred  writ.  He  was  cited  before  the 
synod  on  account  of  the  exegesis  in  questk>n,  and  had  long 
disputes  with  many  of  his  brethren.  His  lectures  on  Rom.  vii. 
are  published  in  his  works.  They  exhibit  much  acuteness ; 
but  it  is  nearly  all  empkyed  in  the  way  of  the  school  logk:,  not 
in  tbe  way  of  philology. 

Hiese  difficulties  were  augmented  still  more,  when,  b  1 593,  Ar- 
minius  published  his  lectures  on  Rom.  ix.  in  whk^h  he  called  in 
questbn  the  bterpretatbn  given  by  Calvb  and  Beza  of  this 
chapter,  and  laboured  to  shew  that  it  was  susceptible  of  another 
and  more  probable  meaning.  In  bis  view,  the  object  of  the 
chapter  b  to  shew,  that  God  b  rejectbg  the  Jews,  who  sought 
for  salvatbn  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merit  and  refused  to 
nccept  of  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  and  in  receivbg  the  CrentOes 
into  their  place  as  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  not  only 
did  tbe  Jews  no  wrong,  but  that  his  proceeding  b  this  case  was 
entirely  analogous  with  many  instances  of  the  like  nature,  which 
are  recounted  in  the  Old  Testament  and  mentioned  b  Rom.  ix. 
Whether  Armbius  supposed  this  reception  of  the  Gentiles  bto 
the  place  of  the  excluded  Jews,  to  be  one  of  merely  an  external 
oalure,  or  whether  it  was  truly  spiritval  and  effectual^  b  not 
very  explicitly  stated  by  him ;  at  least  I  have  not  met  with  very 
expUcit  declaratbns.  If  the  former  only,  then  one  might  well 
ask,  whether  the  great  questbn  in  debate  by  the  aposde,  has  any 
coDcera  with  the  mere  externals  of  religkm  ?  If  tbe  latter,  then 
til  the  difficuhies  are  in  reality  bvolved  in  hb  own  opinion, 
which  bebng  to  that  of  hb  antagonists ;  although  the  manner  b 
vUch  they  have  sometimes  expressed  themselves  may  be  liable 
to  serious  objection. 

At  any  rate,  however,  the  exegesb  of  Arminius  was  much 
No.  n.  31 
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more  specious  and  tolerable,  than  that  of  his  successor  Episco- 
pius,  who,  at  an  almost  immeasurable  length,  has  laboured  to 
shew,  that  the  predestination  which  Paul  mentions  in  Rom.  8: 
28,  and  on  which  he  descants  through  chap.  ix.  is  a  predesti- 
nation to  sufferings  and  sorrows^  which  the  Jewish  converts 
were  to  expect,  and  not  a  predestination  to  salvation.  Neither 
the  strong  commendations  of  this  opinion  by  Schriickh  (Kirchen- 
gesch.  seit  der  Reform.  V.  285  seq.)  nor  the  more  respec- 
table opbion  of  J.  A.  Turretin  (Comm.  on  Rom.  viu.)  that 
this  is  one  of  the  objects  which  Paul  had  in  view,  can  support 
any  just  claim  to  its  reception. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  considering  what  the  views  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  were  respecting  Rom.  ix.  and  how  extensive- 
ly these  were  received  among  the  reformed  churches,  that  such 
an  interpretation  by  Arrainius  would  occasion  not  a  little  com- 
motion. Thb  was  the  case.  Disputes  arose  out  of  this,  which 
greariy  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  churches  at 
Amsterdam  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  were  productive  of 
no  small  evil. 

In  1597  Arminius  repaired  to  Ley  den,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ferring with  the  celebrated  F.  Junius,  who  was  then  professor 
of  theology  there.  The  result  of  this  was  a  long  and  amicable 
correspondence  between  them,  on  the  subject  of  decrees,  neces* 
sity,  liberty,  etc.  which  is  published  in  the  works  of  Arminius. 
Junius  treated  these  subjects  with  mildness  and  great  ability ; 
but  he  did  not  satisfy  the  scruples  of  his  friend  respecting  tbebi, 
who  became,  as  it  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  still  more  con- 
firmed in  hb  own  opinion. 

There  lived,  at  this  time,  a  very  popular  and  able  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  the  Hague,  by  the  name  of  Uytenbogart,  who  sympathi- 
led  in  sentiment  and  feelings  with  Arminius.  To  him  Armin- 
ius wrote,  beseeching  him  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  the  dif* 
ficult  auestkms  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Uytenbogart,  as  ap- 
pears oy  the  sequel,  entered  warmly  into  his  views. 

In  1598,  Arminius  wrote  hb  Examen  modestum  lAbelli  Per* 
kinsU^  i.  e.  of  the  treatise  in  defence  of  predestination,  which 
the  Englbhman  Perkins  had  published  under  the  tide  of  ArmUla 
Aurea.  In  1699,  he  and  his  friend  Uytenbogart  endeavoured 
to  move  the  States  of  Holland,  to  cause  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  to  be  made  by  that  excellent  scholar,  Dnisius.  In  thb 
they  failed,  because  suspicion  was  already  strong  among  many 
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of  die  dergr,  that  tfaey  were  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  aen- 
dmeots  then  prevaOing  in  the  churches  of  Holland* 

In  1600,  Anninius  set  himself  against  those  of  his  brethren, 
who  were  urging  an  annual  subscription  of  all  the  ministers  to 
the  creed  and  catechism  of  the  churches  in  Holland.  In  1602, 
the  plague  made  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly at  Amsterdam.  Anninius  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
hioMelf  greatly,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  by  his  attention  and 
kindness  to  the  sick  and  to  the  bereaved. 

During  dik  plague,  F.  Junius  and  L.  Trelcatius,  professors 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  both  died.  The  curators  of  that  univer- 
sitv  elected  Anninius  to  the  place  of  Junius,  in  1603*  It  was 
only  by  the  interposition  of  the  curators  at  Leyden,  and  of  the 
leaduig  men  in  the  government  of  the  States,  that  the  synod  at 
Amsterdam  were  persuaded  to  give  him  a  dismission  from  the 
church  at  Amstmmm ;  so  great  was  the  attachment  of  his  peo* 
pie  to  their  minister. 

It  is  said  thit  F.  Gomar,  a  distinguished  profeseor  of  theok^ 
in  Leyden  at  this  time,  was  opposed  to  the  election  of  Arminius. 
^  Soon  after  the  latter  was  inaugurated  into  his  c^ce,  he  and  his 
colleague  Gonar  were  brought  to  a  friendly  conference,  in 
wfaidi  Armmius  explamed  himsdf  so  plainly  and  fully  against 
the  doctrines  of  Pehgius,  that  Gomar  professed  to  be  satisfied. 
But  during  the  next  jrear,  Arminius  delivered  a  lecture  on  pre- 
destination, in  which  he  mamtained  that  God  had  eternally  de* 
creed  to  save  believers,  and  to  punish  the  impenitent ;  the  one 
to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace,  the  other  in  order  to  display 
his  power  and  his  indignation  against  sb.  Anninius  doubtless 
meant,  that  (Sod  had  respect  in  his  decree,  to  the  belief  of  the 
one,  and  die  unbelief  ot  the  other.  Gomar  openly  attacked 
tins  lecture ;  Armmius  replied ;  and  thus  commenced  a  dispute 
wfakh  has  not  yet  subsided.  Gomar  cairied  it  on  actively,  dur- 
bg  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  students  of  the  universitjr  soon  be- 
came engaged  m  it,  and  were  divided ;  a  part  held  with  Gomar, 
bat  a  majority  with  Arminius,  whose  lecturenxxim  was  always 
crowded. 

This  state  of  things  very  naturally  took  hold  of  the  public 
sympathies.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  became  divided,  as 
weD  as  the  students  of  the  university  ;  but  the  majority  appear 
ID  have  taken  the  side  of  Gomar,  and  blamed  Armmius.  As 
the  contest  went  on,  the  teachers  of  rdigion  b^an  first  to  dis- 
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pute  with  each  other,  dien  to  preach  and  write  against  each  oth- 
er, until  all  H(41and  was  in  a  state  of  religious  war. 

In  1604,  somc^  ttteses  of  Arminius  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
occasioned  him  new  trouble.  The  reader  will  see  his  views  oo 
this  subject,  in  the  extracts  which  by  and  by  wiU  be  made  firom 
his  works. 

In  1607,  the  ministers  of  Gouda  published  a  catechism, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  expressed  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  was  intended  to  be  simple  and  brief.  Armmius  was 
accused  of  favouring  this  catechism,  which,  it  was  averred, 
would  open  tlie  floodgates  for  all  manner  of  error.  All  these 
occurrencies  served  to  increase  the  excitement  in  Holland. 
This  finally  rose  so  high,  that  the  States  Greneral  were  called 
upon  by  Arminius  and  Uytenbogart,  to  convdce  a  general  sy- 
nod, before  which  Arminius  might  defend  himself.  The  Su- 
preme Council  admitted  Arminius  and  Gomar  to  a  conference 
before  them.  The  result  was,  that  the  Council  informed  the 
States  General,  that  the  disputes  between  the  parties  were  on 
pomts  of  difficulty,  and  of  little  or  no  importance ;  and  with  re- 
elect to  them,  one  might  believe  in  this  manner  or  m  thi^ 
iidv&jide  et  salvi  ecdesiA.  The  States  General  enj<Hned  on 
the  parties  to  cease  contention,  and  to  teach  nothbg  against  the 
creed  or  catechism  ;  and  here  they  dismissed  the  matter,  inti- 
mating only,  that  at  some  future  day,  the  subjects  in  diqnite 
might  be  decided  either  by  a  provincial  or  naticmal  ^od. 

Tliis  attempt  of  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disputes 
concerning  religion,  although  well  meant,  was  entirely  uosnc- 
cessful.  Neither  Arminius  nor  Gomar  ceased  to  defend  tban- 
selves,  nor  to  attack  their  opponents.  The  students  of  the  uni- 
versity of  course  folfowed  suit ;  and  ministers  through  the  coun- 
try, and  finally  private  individuals,  became  deeply  engaged  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  this  contest. 

The  friends  of  Arminius  urged  upon  their  more  numerous  and 
powerful  antagonists,  the  command  of  the  government  to  desist 
firom  disputation  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  decrees.  Gomar 
and  his  friends,  excited  by  remonstrances  of  this  nature,  finally  dis- 
claimed the  authority  of  the  States  General  in  matters  of  rel^gioo. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  dassis  of  Alcmar  pro<^9ed- 
ed,  m  1608,  to  depose  five  of  their  number  from  the  ministry, 
because  they  refused  subscriptbn  to  a  declaration  enjoined  by 
diem ;  which  amounted  to  this,  viz.  that  the  Heidelbeog  cate- 
chism and  the  creed  of  the  HoUandic  churches,  were  entirely 
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aceordtBt  dntNiglioiit  with  the  word  of  God,  mid  that  one  was 
bound  to  teach  all  which  they  coDtained.  They  were  com- 
manded  by  the  Sii|>reme  Council  to  restore  the  ejected  minis- 
ters  to  their  office ;  but  their  answer  was,  that  this  was  an  ee- 
denmtiedl  matter,  entrusted  to  the  church  and  not  to  civil  ru- 
lers. In  the  sequel,  they  partly  }rielded,  but  not  entirdy,  as  to 
^  pcHDt  in  question. 

About  this  time,  fresh  rumours  broke  out  against  Arminius, 
vis.  that  he  and  Uytenbogart  had  been  treitfed  with  by  the  pope, 
in  order  to  engage  them  in  the  defence  of  the  Roman  catholic 
relijgion.  The  ground  of  these  rumours  was,  that  Armmius  had 
afenred,  that  (Sod  was  ready  and  willing  to  impart  strength  to 
men  to  do  the  duty  which  he  required  of  them ;  and  also,  that 
he  had  said,  that  a  pope,  who  like  Adrian  VI.  should  honestty 
aim  at  a  reformatkxi,  was  to  be  judged  with  moderatbn.  To 
put  these  accusations  to  silence,  Arminius  published  his  Thtiu 
dt  IdoUtmtrH^  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  pope  is  an  idolj 
and  that  aU  who  pay  homage  to  him,  are  idolaters.  He  publish- 
ed ocber  theses  abo,  in  which  he  defended  the  churches  of  the 
ReformadOQ  against  the  imputation  of  schism ;  and  in  a  public 
ditpniaiiOf  about  this  tune,  he  declared  the  pope  to  be  *<  adul- 
temm  et  lenonem  eeclesiae,  pseudo-prophetam,  et  caudam  dra- 
coois,  Dri  et  Christi  adversarium,  Anti-christum ;  servum  ma- 
fami  qui  coDsarvos  sues  verberat,  episcopi  nomine  udignum,  ee- 
clesiae destructorem  et  vastatorem.'' 

Ooe  would  think,  that  if  calling  hard  names  couM  ever  de- 
vekipe  ooe  man's  views  respecting  another,  Armmius  had  suf- 
ficiently done  this  with  respect  to  the  pope,  on  the  present  oc- 
casioo.  But  all  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  hb  opponents. 
Hints  were  still  circulated,  that  he  had  a  secret  favourable  opin- 
ion of  the  Romish  church.  One  of  the  ministers  at  Amsterdam 
accused  him  of  maintaining  many  capital  errors ;  and  among  the 
rest,  of  hoMmg  the  pope  to  be  a  true  member  of  the  church  of 
Jeans  Christ :  <^  a  doctrme,"  said  he,  <<  so  odbus  to  God,  that 
many  persons  have  remarked,  that  since  it  began  to  be  main- 
tained, the  affiiirs  of  our  republic  have  taken  a  very  unfortunate 
turn."  In  addition  to  all  this  it  was  reported,  that  Arminius  had 
persuaded  a  number  of  persons  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
catholic  church,  and  influenced  magistrates  to  become  less  ri^d 
in  reusing  to  papists  the  liberty  of  worshipping  in  their  own  way 
widioat  molestation. 

In  reply  to  these  accusations,  Arminius  wrote  a  letter  to  Se- 
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butiiD  Egbert,  in  which  be  exfriicidy  declared  that  <<  ba  did  not 
r^ard  the  pope  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  as  an 
obstinate  enemy  of  the  same,  a  sacrilegious  roan,  a  Uaspheroer, 
a  tyrant,  a  most  violent  usurper  of  unjust  dominion  over  the 
church,  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  etc." 

As  Luther  and  Calvin  had  scarcely  ever  succeeded  in  brin^ 
ing  more  hard  names  together  against  the  pope,  than  Armkiius 
CMlected  on  this  occasion,  he  seemed,  at  laist,  to  have  made  the 
kbd  of  propitiatory  olfering  which  the  spirit  of  the  day  demand- 
ed.  For  a  man  to  argue  coolly  and  di^ssionalely,  whatever 
skin  or  weight  his  arguments  might  exhibit  or  contain,  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  excited  feelings  of  men.  If  one  did  not 
blacken  his  adversary,  it  was  but  half  doing  his  work.  Above 
aU,  if  be  found  in  him  any  good  thine,  one  trait  of  candour, 
generosidr,  ability,  learning  even,  then  he  was  no  true  son  of  his 
party.  He  was  r^arded  as  being  in  secret  more  than  half  on 
his  o|^K>nent's  side ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  coukl  throw 
off  this  load  of  suspicion,  was,  to  fill  his  pages  with  epithets 
chosen  from  the  vocabulary  which  the  excitement  of  the  times 
had  rendered  too  common,  to  exhibit  passionate  antipatl^,  and  as 
it  were  to  clench  his  fist,  and  brbg  it  not  very  sofdy  against  the 
face  of  his  adversary. 

One  of  the  most  derogatory  thii^s  that  I  know  of  re^iecthig 
Arminius,  is,  that  he  was  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  cakimny, 
so  as  to  yield  to  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  I  have  now  descri- 
bed. He  ought  to  have  resisted  it,  with  calmness  as  to  manner, 
but  still  with  sacred  indignation  ;  because  it  was  truly  of  an  un- 
christian character.  He  should  have  trusted  in  God,  for  his  ul- 
timate defence  and  deliverance  fixHn  calumny.  He  should 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  storm  that  raged,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
pride,  but  in  the  strength  of  consck)U8  innocence ;  and  he  was 
entitled  to  look  with  pity  on  those,  who  insisted  upon  it,  on  pen- 
alty of  defaming  his  reputation,  that  he  should  defend  die  truth 
of  God  in  an  ungodly  manner.  Pasmon  is  not  piety;  the  call- 
ing of  hard  names  is  not  argument ;  the  k>ading  of  an  qipooent 
whh  curses  or  with  detractk)n,  is  not  the  most  probable  way  of 
convincing  him ;  nor  is  the  exhibition  of  the  odium  ihedogiemm 
a  very  happy  exemplificatkm  of  obedience  to  those  precqits, 
which  require  us,  when  we  are  reviled,  not  to  revile  agam,  and 
demand  mat '  the  servant  of  the  Lopd  should  not  strive,  but  be 
gentle  toward  all  men,  meekly  instructing  those  who  oppose 
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iSbmaadtCB  to  tke  troth,  if  pertdventnre  God  wDl  give  them  re- 
pentance.' 

Aiminiiis,  however,  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last,  who  has  been 
drfren,  1^  the  cry  of  heresy,  from  the  ground  which  Christian 
integrity  and  courtesy  should  ever  maintain.  But  he  would 
have  appeared  Ssir  more  dignified,  in  my  view,  had  he  neret 
moved  an  inch  because  of  the  empty  accusations  about  his  in- 
clinatioD  toward  the  Romish  church.  I  am  constrained  indeed 
to  fafelieve,  that  all  the  accusations  are  true,  which  he  made 
against  the  head  of  that  church,  as  he  then  was,  and  has  be^i 
lor  most  of  the  time  since.  But  I  could  wish  he  had  never  ut- 
tored  them  in  the  manner  that  he  did ;  much  less  to  appease  the 
unjust  demands  made  on  him  by  detraction.  It  was  an  unholy 
sacrifice.  A  man  who  makes  such  an  one,  must  expect  that 
the  very  pers(»is  who  demand  it,  will  shordy  turn  round,  and 
look  at  him  with  contempt  for- doing  what  they  demanded. 
And  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  he  did  receive  ample  retribution 
io  this  way. 

Thus  much  for  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  the  homage  which 
even  the  more  independent  minds  paid  to  it.  We  return  to  the 
events  of  Arminius'  life. 

In  this  same  year  (1608)  Arminius  was  summoned  by  die 
Stales  General  to  appear  before  them  at  the  Hague,  and  give 
tbeni  an  account  of  his  sentiments.  This  he  did  in  his  famous 
Dedarutio,  published  in  his  works.  From  this,  most  of  the  ex«« 
traefv  in  the  sequel  are  made,  which  are  exhibited  in  order  to 
devebpe  the  sentnnents  of  Arminius. 

The  States  General,  as  a  body,  were  at  this  time  beyond  all 
dcnbt  mclined  to  favour  Arminius.  But  the  disputes  continu- 
ing widi  increased  vblence,  in  the  next  year  (1609)  they  sum- 
moned Arminius  and  Gotnar  before  them  once  more,  each  ac- 
conpaiued  l^  four  mmisters  of  his  own  party,  in  order  that 
tbey  might  bold  another  conference  in  their  presence.  This 
was  interrapted,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  sickness  of  Arminius. 
Gonrar  woA  his  firiends  insisted,  before  the  magistrates,  on  a  gen- 
eral synod,  knowing  that  they  had  a  majority  of  the  clergy  on 
di0ir  aide.  Uytenbogart,  the  special  fiiend  of  Arminius,  who 
was  present  as  one  of  his  assistants,  warned  the  States  against 
being  praudiced  by  the  violence  and  die  number  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Armkiios.  He  expressed  an  entire  willingness  to  have 
a  general  ^rnod  ;  only  he  averred  that,  as  Beza  once  said,  he 
did  net  wish  SiUan  to  be  theprendeni  of  it. 
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lo  the  mean  time,  AnniDhis  died,  on  the  19th  Oct  1609. 
His  last  sickness  was  exceedbgly  severe.  Exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  of  body  and  mind  which  he  had  undergone,  during  the 
many  years  of  his  warfare ;  deeply  wounded  by  the  ill  reports 
which  the  heat  of  dispute  had  engendered,  and  zeal  against  him 
had  extensively  circulated ;  he  fell  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, viz.  fever,  cough,  dyspnoea,  atrophy,  and  arthritis.  It  is 
said,  that  amidst  all  Us  sufferings,  he  died  with  great  calinness 
and  resignation,  lamenting  the  evils  to  which  the  church  bad 
been  exposed,  and  eamc^y  praybg  for  her  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. In  his  last  will,  made  on  his  death  bed,  he  solemnly  testi- 
fies that  he  had,  with  simplicity  and  sbcerity  of  heart,  endea- 
voured to  discover  the  truth  by  searching  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
that  he  had  never  preached  or  taught  any  thing,  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  contained  in  them. 

Some  of  his  opponents,  as  Bertius  tells  us,  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  in  order  to  make 
an  impression  that  heaven  had  mterposed,  by  special  judgments, 
to  remove  him  from  the  earth.  A  partial  paralysis  of  the  left 
side,  was  one  of  the  evils  which  he  suffered  m  his  last  sickness; 
and  with  this,  came  on  an  obscuration  of  vision  in  the  left  eye, 
the  optic  nerve  of  which  became  insensible.  Hb  opponents, 
as  Bertius  and  Brandt  aver,  quoted  and  applied  to  him,  because 
of  this,  the  passage  in  2^h.  14: 12,  where  it  is  said  of  the  en- 
emies of  Jerusalem,  that  their  eyes  shaU  consume  away  in  their 
sockets;  also  Zech.  11:  17,  where  it  is  said  of  a  false  shepherd, 
that  the  s%oord  shall  he  upon  his  army  and  upon  his  right  eye. 
If  they  did  so,  they  were  at  least  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  this 
last  text,  as  it  was  the  left  eye  of  Armmius  which  was  afifected. 

On  a  par  with  this  exegesis  and  application  of  the  Scripture, 
we  may  place  the  ejpigrams  which  are  said  to  have  been  made, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  among  the  rest,  one  made  out 
of  his  name,  by  transposition  of  the  letters,  Vani  Orbis  Amicus. 
Among  the  blessings  which  the  ravages  of  time  bring  along 
with  them,  one  is,  that  they  exterminate  a  mass  of  poisonous  or 
of  worthless  matter,  which  would  otherwise  mar  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  world  by  its  influence.  Such  epigrams,  I  would 
nope  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  have  been  swept  away  by 
time,  and  that  they  lie  buried  deep,  along  with  the  accusatkMis 
that  Arminius  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Romish  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  Baudius  and  Grotius  each  composed  La- 
tin elegies  on  the  occasbn  of  Arminius'  death,  which  were  filled 
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vrith  eulogy  of  his  learoing  and  his  virtues.  It  is  said  that  the 
celebrated  Daniel  Heinsius,  private  secretary  of  the  deputation 
of  the  States  General  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  did  the  same ;  but 
the  copy  of  bis  verses  was  suppressed  in  the  later  edition  of  his 
works. 

That  the  friends  of  Arminius  should  be  deeply  wounded  by 
the  bitter  antipathy  against  him  which  was  manifested  by  his  op- 
ponents, is  not  strange ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  their  eulogy 
of  him  has  been  greatly  heightened  by  this  circumstance.  Such 
is  plainly  the  case  in  respect  to  the  funeral  oration  of  Bertius  h'ls 
friend.  Speaking  of  the  detraction  which  Arminius  suffered, 
and  which  contributed  to  hasten  his  end,  he  says  :  '^  Oppressio, 
inquit  Sirachides,  insanum  facit  sapientem.  Eadem  huic  dolo- 
rem,  ex  dolore  morbum  conciliavit,  ex  morbo  mortem.''  On 
which  he  exclaims, "  O  tetrum,  et  viperium,  exque  imo  Tartaro 
excitatum  malum  !"  Speaking,  further  on,  of  the  application 
to  Arminius  of  the  passage  m  the  prophet  Zechariah  11:  17,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above,  he  says  :  "  Is  locus  in  sanctum 
Christi  servum,  corpore  quidem  afflictum,  sed  animo  nunauam 
non  felicem,  nunc  vero  etiam  felicissimum,  contortus  est.  Hor- 
resco  tam  enormis  et  detestandi  et  impii  facti  memoria.  Quis 
tu  es,  O  homo,  qui  fratrem  tuum  condemnas,  propter  quern 
Christus  sanguinem  suum  fudit  ?" 

Near  the  close  of  his  eulogy,  he  thus  eloquently  describes 
the  death  of  Arminius :  '*  Tandem  vero  XiA.  Octobris,  circa 
meridiem,  fidelis  iste  servus  Dei,  defunctus  strenue  omnibus 
militiae  suae  stipendiis,  consummate  cursu,  decertato  bono  illo 
certaraine,  servat^  fide,  animam  suam  jam  pertaesam  curarum, 
jam  saturam  aerumnaruro  hujus  mundi,  jam  liberationem  exop- 
tantem,  jam  sanctorum  gaudia  praegustantem,  jam  Christum 
Deum  suum  ac  redemptorem  cementem,  oculis  in  coelum  sub- 
laiis,  placide  inter  sanctas  eorum  qui  aderant  preces,  Deo  Patri 
creator!  suo,  Filio  redemptori  suo,  Spiritui  Sancto  sanctificatori 
suo,  reddidit,  acclamantibus  omnibus,  Morieiur  anima  mea  moT" 
iejustOTvmV^ 

^  ItSL  occidit  (continues  the  orator)  nobis  etiam  iste  sol ;  ita 
mortuus  est  Justus,  quo  mundus  iste  non  dignus  fuit ;  ita  subla- 
tus  est  pater  tot  prophetarum ;  ita  curru  Israelis  et  equitibus 
gus  in  altum  a  nobis  subvectus  est  Jacobus  Arminius  ;  et  nunc 
immuois,  liber,  atque  expeditus  aerumnis,  habet  coronam  tot 
laboribus,  tanti  perseverantiiL  fidei,  tantiL  sanctimonift  expetitam, 
fruitorque  coelesti  Jerusalem,  mter  frequentiam  multorum  roil* 
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Kum  angelorum,  et  ecclesiam  primogeDitonim  qui  conscripd 
sunt  in  coelis." 

After  a  few  more  sentences  of  the  like  tenor,  he  finishes  all 
by  sayinjg  :  "  Fuisse  in  Batavift  virum  [ArmiBium],  quem  qui 
norant,  non  potuerant  satis  aestimare  ;  qui  non  aestimarunt,  Doa 
satis  cognoverunt.^ 

The  whole  strain  of  this  shews,  that  when  men  of  emmenC 
talents  are  assaDed,  who  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  their  friends,  opposition  or  detraction  by  their  owpo- 
nents,  only  serves  to  heighten  the  esteem  and  eulogy  of  their 
adherents. 

In  estimatifig  the  character  and  virtues  of  Arminius,  a  cau- 
tious inquirer  will  follow  irajdicitly  nekher  the  praises  of  his 
friends,  nor  the  condemnation  of  his  enemies.  Both  were  ex- 
aggerated by  the  disputes  and  animosities  of  the  day.  But  these 
are  past  by,  and  buried  in  oblivion.  The  consequences  of  them, 
indeed,  remain,  but  the  personalities  of  them  are  buried  in  the 
graves  of  those  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  them.  We  can 
now  look  back,  examine  the  whole  ground,  and  pass  a  more  im- 
partial iudgement  than  could  be  expected  from  the  times  in 
which  Arminius  lived,  or  those  which  immediately  followed. 

Before  we  assay,  however,  to  do  this,  it  wiD  be  proper  to  pass 
in  review  before  us  the  real  doctrines  which  Arminius  held  and 
taught.  We  wbh  to  hck  at  him  as  a  Christian  teacher^  as  well 
as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  professor  at  Licyden.  Nor  can  we 
properly  make  up  our  minus  respectmg  him,  until  we  have  ex- 
amined thoroughly  what  his  real  views  were. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  develope  fully  his  sentiments,  it  will 
be  proper,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  outline  of  the  immediate  consequences  which  flowed 
from  the  disputes  in  which  Arminius  was  engaged.  This  1  shall 
endeavour  to  do,  confining  myself  to  important  circumstances 
only,  and  narrating  these  as  briefly  as  persprcuity  wOl  admit. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  conference  in  which  Arminius 
was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  productive  of  any 
good  effect  upon  the  state  of  party  feeling  in  Holland.  The 
govemn^nt,  however,  were  evidently  leaning  towards  his  side  ; 
KMT  in  the  following  year  (1610),  on  sending  an  embassy  to 
France,  U3rtenbogart  was  appointed  chaplain.  At  Paris  he  en- 
joyed frequent  conferences  with  the  celebrated  J.  Casaubon, 
then  overseer  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  although  a  protes- 
tant.    These  conferepces  served  much  to  strengthen  Uytenbo- 
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gait  Id  the  sentiments  which  be  had  espoused,  inasmuch  as  Ca» 
saaboo,  fi>r  the  most  part,  agreed  with  them. 

Id  the  mean  time,  during  the  absence  of  Uytenbogart  in 
1610f  the  disputes  went  on  in  HoUand,  and  the  violence  of 
them  continued  more  and  more  to  augment.  Thejr  bad  now  be- 
come 90  extensive,  that  nearly  all  the  country  were  engaged  io 
them,  dergymen  and  laymen,  the  learned  and  the  unleumed. — 
A  large  majority  of  the  clergy  and  leading  religious  men,  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  of  Gomar,  and  espoused  his  cause.  The  Ar- 
mioian  parQr,  fearing  lest  matters  might  come  to  extremities, 
and  themselves  be  crushed,  drew  up  a  representation  of  their 
sentiments,  which  was  presented  to  the  States  General,  and  was 
named  by  its  auth^s  Remonitrantky  i.  e.  remonstrance.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  r&noniirant$^  by  which  the  party  has 
been  usualhr  called,  from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  rtwiomirance  was  arranged  in  five  ar- 
ticles, the  sum  of  which  was ;  that  ^  God  has  from  eternity  deter- 
mined to  save  those  who  believe  in  Christ  and  persevere  in  &ith 
and  good  works,  and  to  cast  off  those  who  are  unbelieving  and 
impenitent,  and  remain  so ;  that  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  died  (ox  all  men ;  that  by  his  death  he  made  atonement 
ibr  sin,  and  procured  the  forgiveness  of  it ;  yet  in  such  a  way, 
ftat  believers  only  can  eujoy  tne  benefits  of  this ;  that  man  can- 
not of  himself  acquire  a  saving  faith,  nor  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  free-w31,  but  that  he  needs  the  grace  of  God  through 
Chrisr,  in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  that  this  grace  is  the  origi- 
nal caose  of  the  beginning,  continuance,  and  completion  of  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  in  such  a  way  that  none  can  believe  with- 
oot  co-operatmg  grace,  nor  continue  in  belief  without  the  same ; 
consequently,  that  all  good  works  must  be  ascribed  to  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ;  but  this  grace  is  not  irresistible.  Believers, 
moreover,  have  sufficient  strength,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to 
overcome  sm,  Satan,  the  world,  and  their  own  carnal  appetites.' 

On  die  question,  whether  saints  can  fall  fit>m  grace,  they 
merely  said,  that  it  deserved  further  consideratbn ;  but  after- 
wards tbqr  decidedly  embraced  the  affirmative  of  the  question. 

Tbe  cooaequeoce  of  this  remonstrance  was,  that  the  States 
General  enjoined  the  clergy  not  to  exact  a  subscription  of  belief 
relative  to  the  five  points  in  questbn,  but  to  go  on  in  harmony 
together.  But  some  of  the  da$s^  made  answer,  that  they 
coidd  not  obey  such  an  injunction. 

In  161 1,  die  States  General  made  another  attempt  at  concili- 
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ation.  They  summoned  six  preachers  of  each  party  to  a  confe- 
rence before  them  at  the  Hague.  As  the  preachers  could  not 
agree,  the  States  recommended  to  them  mutual  forbearance. — 
But  already  had  the  party  of  Gromar  made  out  a  contra-remon^ 
siraneey  in  which  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was  placed  on 
high  ground,  and  many  positions  of  their  opponents  contradict- 
ed. On  account  of  diis,  the  party  opposed  to  Arminius  ha^e 
rery  frequently  been  called  contra-remonsiranis. 

At  this  time,  the  celebrated  Simon  Episcopius,  the  second 
father  of  the  Arminian  party,  came  upon  the  stage  of  action. — 
He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1583,  educated  at  Ley  den  under 
Arminius  and  Gromar,  and  settled  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Blaeswick,  a  village  near  Rotterdam,  in  1610.  In  1611,  Go- 
mar  relinquished  his  professorship  at  Leyden,  and  retired  to 
Middleburg  in  Zealand,  where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  theology. 
Episcopius  was  immediately  elected  in  his  place,  young  as  he 
was ;  while  Conrad  Vorstius,  more  than  suspected  afterwards  of 
favouring  Unitarianism,  already  occupied  the  chair  of  Arminius. 
These  events  shew,  that  the  curators  of  Leyden  were,  at  this 
time,  altogether  on  the  side  of  Arminius. 

Hie  dispute  thus  excited,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
bounds  of  Holland.  The  friends  of  Gomar  had  influenced 
the  mind  of  James  I.  king  of  England,  to  take  part  in  it,  as 
he  sympathized  much  with  their  views.  Vorstius  publi^ed 
a  book  about  this  time,  entided  Traetattu  de  Deo^  etc.  which 
contained  many  things  on  predestination  and  other  doctrines, 
very  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  Gomar.  James  I.  or- 
dered this  book  of  Vorstius  to  be  burned  in  England,  pub- 
lished himself  an  attack  upon  it,  and  wrote  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral to  suppress  it,  and  to  expel  Vorstius  from  his  oflice  on 
penalty  oi  his  displeasure.  Vorstius  defended  himself;  but 
political  considerations  led  the  States  General  to  dismiss  him 
in  1612;  on  which  he  retired  to  Tergow. 

J.  Polyander,  a  contra-remonstrant,  was  now  introduced  into 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Leyden ;  but  being  a  man  of  pacific 
feelings,  he  and  Episcopius  Uved  together  on  amicable  terms. 

The  States  General  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  conferences 
of  relieious  teachers.  Another  was  held,  by  their  appointment, 
at  Delft,  m  1613 ;  but  without  any  good  consequences.  They 
again  enjoined  the  clergy  to  abstain  from  disputes  concerning 
predestination,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  to  live  in 
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haniiQiijr.  But  many  preachers  refused  to  listen  to  these  in- 
junctions. 

Pofitieal  parties  now  arose  in  HoUand,  who  took  under  their 
wiog  the  respective  theological  parties,  and  thus  greatly  aggra- 
Fated  the  evil.  John  Van  CHdenbameveld,  advocate  of  HoK 
knd,  celebrated  by  the  republican  party  as  the  great  champion 
of  civil  freedom  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  Grotius,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  civilian  as  well  as  theologian,  favoured  the 
Armbian  party.  On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange, 
StadlJioIder,  Captain-Greneral,  and  Admiral-General  of  the 
republic,  enlisted  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  contra-remon- 
stranls.  The  latter,  who  were  now  a  decided  majority  in  the 
States,  b^an  to  press  hard  for  a  national  synod.  The  States 
General,  urged  oa  by  Maurice  and  his  friends,  finally  determined 
on  this  measure,  and  in  the  year  1617,  Dart  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  where  it  should  be  held. 

In  1618,  the  reformed  churches  abroad  were  most  of  them 
invited  to  send  deputies  to  this  synod.  During  the  same  year, 
praice  Maurice  caused  Oldenbameveld,  Grotius,  and  Hoger- 
oeeCs,  the  three  most  distinguished  advocates  of  Uie  republican 
party  in  Holland,  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  They  were 
accused,  on  account  of  the  part  which  they  took  in  befriending 
the  Arminians,  of  fomenting  religious  discord,  and  of  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  unk>n  of  the  provinces.  In  the  sequel,  Oldenbar- 
neveld  was  beheaded  at  the  age  of  72  years ;  and  the  two  oOk- 
ers  were  condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

In  the  same  year  (1618)  the  synod  assembled  at  Dort,  con- 
sisting of  5  professors,  36  preachers,  and  28  elders  from  Heir 
land,  and  26  theologians  from  England,  Scodand,  Hesse, 
Switzerland,  Nassau,  the  Palatinate,  East  Friesland,  and  Bre- 
men. No  Arminians  appear  to  have  been  elected  to  the  synod, 
except  three  hi  the  province  of  Utrecht ;  and  of  these  only  one 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  same.  The  Arminians,  how- 
ever, were  invited  to  appear  before  the  synod,  and  to  make 
such  ex]danation  and  defence  of  their  sentiments  as  they  thought 
proper. 

At  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  synod,  Episcopius  and 
his  twelve  colleagues,  summoned  for  this  purpose,  appeared  in 
order  to  enter  upon  their  explanation  and  defence ;  but  de- 
cGoed  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synodj  on  the 
conditions  which  it  prescribed.  The  letter  of  summons, 
wtud),  by  difection  of  the  deputies  of  the   Slates  General 
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wbo  were  present  at  the  coodciI,  m  order  to  wstcb  and 
regulate  its  movements,  bad  gone  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Sfnod,  citing  Episcopius  and  his  twelve  colleagues  to  ap- 
pear before  mat  body,  was  couched  in  the  fdlowbg  terms,  viz. 
^  Sjnodus  nationalis  .  •  •  •  aequum  et  necessarium  judicavit  •  •  • 
Remonstrantes  ad  banc  synodum  vocare  et  citare,  ut  in  eadem 
dictos  articulos  [the  five  points  as  they  are  called]  Ubere  propa- 
nentj  explicent^  et  defendant,  quantum  possunt  et  necessarium  ju^ 
dicainmt"  Under  the  autbori^  of  this  citation,  the  remon* 
strants  claimed  the  liberty  of  defending  themselves  m  their  own 
way,  unitedly  or  otherwise,  in  writing  or  viv&  voce^  and  in  what 
order  they  judged  best.  At  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  sy* 
nod,  Episcopius  read  an  address  of  more  than  two  hours  in 
length,  the  object  of  which  was  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
synod  over  the  remonstrants,  because  it  consisted  of  a  party 
selection  of  members.  In  this  paper,  he  examined  and  detailed 
at  great  length  the  essential  qualities  of  an  impartial  tribonal ; 
and  in  order  to  shew  that  the  synod  then  convened  could  not  be 
such  an  one,  he  made  charges  against  the  members  of  it  of  being 
schbmatics  and  innovators  in  the  churches.  The  moderator  re- 
plied to  these  charges  in  terms  that  corresponded  with  them  ; 
and  the  whole  synod  were  greatly  ofifended  at  the  liberty  which 
Episcopius  had  taken. 

A  great  part  of  the  time,  from  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
synod,  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1618,  until  the  fifty-seventh 
session  on  the  14th  Jan.  1619,  was  occupied  by  discussion  and 
dispute  with  the  remonstrants,  concerning  the  method  and  order 
in  which  they  should  discuss  the  subjects  in  controversy.  The 
remonstrants  insisted  that  they  should  have  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing their  own  manner  and  order  of  discussion,  whether  by  writ* 
ing  or  vivA  voce,  or  partly  by  both,  or  whether  they  chose  to 
discuss  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  before  they  came  to  that  of 
election,  and  to  declare  what  they  did  not  believe,  as  well  as 
what  they  did  believe.  The  synod,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  they  should  exhibit  all  their  defence  in  writing ;  that  they 
should  discuss  the  subject  of  election  previously  to  that  of  repro- 
batbn ;  and  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  declaring 
what  they  did  believe,  and  not  indulge  in  the  exhibition  of  what 
they  did  not  believe. 

In  the  course  of  this  controversy,  both  parties  became  heated 
and  exasperated ;  the  remonstrants,  because  they  thought  that 
the  plainest  principles  of  right  given  them  by  the  letter  missive 
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irUcb  cited  them  to  the  coinicfl,  were  violated,  tins  letter  de- 
ckriog  that  the  object  of  citing  them  was,  ut  libere  vroponant^ 
tajdieentj  ti  defendent  quantuwi  fossunt  et  neeessanmrn  judical 
iuntf  their  seotiments  on  the  five  contested  points ;  the  s}mod 
because  the  remonstrants  judged  them  to  be  party  men,  schis- 
matics, oppressive,  prejudiced,  who  sought  not  to  overcome  bj 
r^  but  fay  might,  and  who  therefore  were  incompetent  and  im- 
proper judges  c^  the  cause  in  dispute.  The  freedom  of  the  re- 
monstrants in  utt^ing  their  opinion  respectmg  all  these  maitt^rs 
of  charge  against  the  synod,  almost  of  necessity  produced  exas- 
peration ;  and  this  will  account  for  all  the  imprudent  speeches 
and  resoiotions,  which  one  meets  with  in  the  history  of  this  &- 
oaous  oonncil. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  worthy  and  excellent 
men.  That  the  S3mod  of  Dort  contakied  a  great  number  of 
sach  men,  I  do  not  well  see  how  an  impartial  man,  who  fully 
examines  its  history,  can  doubt.  But  that  in  the  course  of  this 
dispute,  exasperation  carried  a  part  of  the  council,  in  particular 
the  nooderator  Bogermann,  and  also  Gromar,  Scuhet,  and  seve- 
ral others ;  indeed  one  may  say,  the  Hollandic  divines  in  gene- 
ral, and  those  of  Greneva ;  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  Chrotian 
moderation,  propriety,  and  decorum,  in  their  deportment  and 
words  vnsh  respect  to  the  renK)nstrants,  can  never  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  now  peruses  even  their  own  records,  viz.  the  cele- 
brated Acta  Synodi  naiionalis  Dordrechtanae,  or  the  history  of 
their  proceedings  by  John  Hales,  the  secret  depuQr  of  the  English 
«oart  or  emba^  to  that  council.  I  need  not  say,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  remonstrant  party  are  still  more  unfavourable. 

As  one  example  only,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  what  I  mean, 
and  of  doing  the  dutjr  of  a  historian  impartially,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  introduce  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  me  re- 
monstrants were  debarred  from  all  attendance  upon  the  Synod, 
by  the  president  Bo^ermmin,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1619,  at 
the  fifty-seventh  session  of  the  cooncil. 

Tie  remonstrants  had  given  their  final  answer,  that  they  could 
oot  submit  to  the  terms  enjomed  by  the  synod,  as  to  die  man- 
ner and  order  in  which  they  should  conduct  dieir  defence. — 
They  were  summoned  before  the  council,  and  addressed  by 
Bogermann,  who  said  to  diem,  among  other  things :  ^^  Indignos 
esse  vos,  quibuscum  res  diutius  agatur.  .  .  .  Exbibuistis  •  .  • . 
propositiooes,  quibus  tantum  inest  perturbationis,  tantumque  ali- 
i  rerum,  ut  nuUi  nobb  usui  possint  esse.    Decreta  conci- 
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lij  aperte  iq>revistis Vos  vero  siDceritati,  lenitatiy  mansue- 

tudini  synodi,  fraudesj  artesy  et  mendacia  opposuistis.  .  .  •  Ut 
primum  iugressi  estis  coDciliuin,  mendacium  dixistis ;  idem  in 
egressu  crimen  committitis.  •  •  •  Quod  [affirmastis,]  universmn 
concilium /oZftun  esse  novit.  •  .  .  Certi  estote,  concilium  univer- 
so  Christiano  orbi  pertinaciam  vestram  patefacturum  esse ;  ne- 
que  armis  ipirituatibut  Belgicas  ecclesias  insUuctos  esse  dubita- 
te ;  quibus  opportune  tempore  vestram  improbiicUem  vlciscentur. 
Quamobrem  vos,  delegatorum  et  synodi  nomine,  dimitto.  £x- 
Ue."    Halesii  Epistolaej  p.  392  seq. 

This  sentence  Bogermann  pronounced,  without  having  called 
at  all  upon  the  Hollandic  part  of  the  council  to  give  their  judge- 
ment in  the  case,  and  without  any  consultation  with  the  synod 
beforehand,  as  to  the  manner  or  matter  of  it.  It  is  a  relief  to 
find  it  recorded,  that  the  imprudence  of  the  manner  and  matter 
of  the  sentence  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  moderate  men  of 
the  synod  ;  and  that  in  particular  nearly  all  the  members  from 
abroad  expressed  in  strong  terms,  and  some  of  them  openly  be- 
fore the  council,  their  entire  disapprobation.  They  foresaw, 
as  they  said,  that  the  remonstrants  would  take  advantage  of  it,  in 
their  appeal  to  public  feelmg ;  which  indeed  they  did  not  fail 
to  do. 

The  remonstrants  thus  ejected  from  the  council,  were  order- 
ed by  the  delegates  of  the  States  General,  who  were  present, 
not  to  quit  the  town  of  Dort.  But  the  synod  itself,  as  they 
came  together  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  respect- 
ing the  Arminian  controversy,  proceeded  to  eather  the  proposi- 
tions maintained  by  this  party,  from  the  books  which  they  had 
already  published.  The  result  of  the  whole  they  afterwards 
pubrished  to  the  world  b  the  famous  Acta  Synodi  naiionalis 
mentioned  above,  and  printed  the  same  year. 

On  some  of  thejpoints  which  were  disputed,  the  synod  were 
not  harmonbus  at  nrst.  This  may  well  be  supposed,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  made  up  of  Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsarians.  If  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  Expositio  Fidei  made  by  the  synod,  we 
must  suppose  tnat  the  latter  class  had  a  predominating  influence. 
At  any  rate,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  so  expressed,  as 
not  to  give  any  direct  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  Supralapsarians,  or 
at  least,  so  as  not  to  exclude  Sublapsarians  from  signmg  the 
creed. 

After  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sessions,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1619,  the  synod  came  to  such  an  agreement  on  the  doctrines 
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which  bad  been  discussed,  that  they  published  their  resoh  in  the 
great  church  at  Dort,  in  presence  of  an  immeDse  assembly.  It 
would  be  aside  from  my  present  object,  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
couot  of  this  result,  as  it  lies  before  the  world  in  so  many  forms, 
and  is  the  well  known  Declaratio  or  Expositio  Fidei  of  not  a 
few  of  the  churches  m  this  country.  It  is  certainly  drawn  up 
with  great  ability  and  caution  in  many  respects.  Even  its  ene- 
mies, who  are  candid,  must  admit  this.  It  is  plain  that  able » 
men  were  concerned  with  it ;  and  even  those  who  do  not  agree 
to  the  sentiments  which  it  contains,  cannot  refuse  to  pay  it  the 
tribute  of  their  respect. 

So  far,  however,  as  it  concerns  the  remonstrants,  the  conse- 
quences of  this  s3mod  were  serbus  indeed.  In  the  judgement 
of  this  cocmcil,  the  Arminians  were  ^renewing  ancient  ami  mis- 
chievous errors ;  they  were  forging  and  propagating  new  ones ; 
they  were  slandering  and  casting  contempt  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Hollandic  churches,  and  fiUmg  the  land  with  embittered  feel- 
ing and  discord.'  The  sjmod,  moreover,  <  conscious  of  their 
authority  from  the  word  of  God,  and  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
all  regular  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  supported  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  States  General,  decided  that  the  remonstrants  were  in- 
troducing errors  into  religion,  making  divisions  among  the 
churches,  and  giving  cause  of  o&nce.  To  all  this  impropriety 
of  demeanour,  they  had  added  that  of  most  unyielding  obstinacy 
io  mabtainii^  their  errors  before  the  synod.' 

Those  remonstrants,  who  had  appe^ed  before  the  miod, 
were,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  suspended  from  their  oP* 
fice,  until  they  should  make  satisfaction.  Their  brethren  in  sen- 
tknent,  aoKHig  the  churches  at  large,  were  left  to  the  provincial 
^rnods,  the  classes,  and  the  presbyteries,  to  be  dealt  with  until 
they  should  exhibit  a  becoming  submission  ;  but  none  were  to 
be  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  official  functions,  who  would  not 
subscf3)e  to  the  doctrines  which  the  synod  had  set  forth. 

The  States  Greneralsoon  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  sjmod. 
This  being  done,  every  preacher  was  called  upon  for  subscrip- 
tioD  to  the  creed  which  the  synod  had  prescribed  ;  and  such  as 
refused  were  at  once  deposed  from  office.  Episcopius  and  his 
colleagues,  who  had  been  present  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  were 
detained  by  order  of  the  government  at  Dort,  until  the  meeting  of 
the  commissaries  of  the  States  Genend.  They  were  then  call- 
ed npoo  to  know  whether  they  would  suspend  their  ministerial 
frmcrioos,  cease  writing  or  publishing  their  opinions,  etc.    Hiis 
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Aey  declined  to  do.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1619,  they  were 
sammoned  to  the  Hague  by  the  States  General,  and  called  up- 
on to  know  whether  they  were  ready  to  subscribe  an  agreensent 
to  abide  by  the  terms  which  the  commissioners  had  prescribed. 
This  all  but  one  (H.  Leo)  refused  to  do.  Sentence  of  bani^ 
i9Mt  was  then  pronounced  upon  them.  They  asked  leaTo  to 
return  under  escort  to  their  homes,  so  as  put  in  order  their  fam* 
iiy  affliirs,  collect  dieir  dues,  and  discharge  their  debts«  This 
was  refused ;  and  they  were  sent  the  next  day,  under  the  charge 
of  an  armed  guard,  to  their  respective  places  of  banishment. 

In  regard  to  the  remonstrant  preachers  generally  of  Holland^ 
they  were  not  only  forbidden  to  perform  die  duties  of  tbeu-  of- 
fice, but  their  flocks  were  forbidden  to  assenable  for  the  purpos-- 
es  of  worship.  Violent  contests  of  course  ensued,  all  over  the 
kind.  In  some  places  blood  was  spilled,  and  life  sacrificed. 
About  two  hundred  remonstrant  preachers  were  deposed ; 
among  the  rest,  John  Gerard  Vossius,  regent  of  the  theological 
college  at  Licyden,  lost  his  place.  Caspar  Barkieus,  a  famous 
Latin  po^  of  those  times,  and  Peter  Bertkis,  a  celebrated  geog* 
rapher,  both  of  L^den,  also  lost  their  places.  The  stoma 
swept  away  even  civilians  also,  who  manifested  any  favouritisfa 
for  the  party  of  the  remonstrants. 

That  the  qmod  of  Dort  should  have  been  highly  celebrated, 
by  those  contemporaries  who  sympathized  with  it  in  feeing  and  ki 
doctrine,  was  natural.  Hence  we  find,  that  on  the  one  band,  it 
has  been  eubgized  as  the  most  perfect  of  ecclesiastioal  councils, 
diat  have  ever  been  held ;  but,  as  one  might  also  expect,  on 
die  other  hand,  ks  opponents  have  been  more  kwd  if  possible  In 
their  complaints,  than  Us  friends  in  their  praises.  A  deep  sense 
of  injury  and  persecutkin  of  course  rmnaioed  infixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  remonstrants,  and  of  all  who  sympathised  with 
them ;  and  this  feelmg  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  appeal 
made  to  the  oivil  power,  to  carry  into  executk>n  the  decrees  of 
the  sjniod,  by  banishment,  by  imprisonment,  and  by  fines. 

Both  parties  undoubtedly  went  too  far  ki  their  praise  and 
thek  blame.  The  Expositio  of  the  s3mod  in  questk>n  is  an  able 
paper;  yet  I  cannot  see  that,  compared  wkh  other  declaratk>ns 
of  the  like  nature,  it  calls  for  any  very  extravagant  euk^. 
Certakily  the  Westminster  Confessbn  is  superior,  as  a  whole. 
Men  of  great  talent,  much  learning,  warm  piety,  and  well-mean- 
big  kiteotions,  befonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  council  of  Dort ;  and 
perhaps  an  unusual  number  of  such  men«    But  no  one  of  them 
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bu  ever  hwa  ao  distinguigbad  as  a  theokgian  wd  a  writer,  at 
many  other  meo  who  can  be  easily  named,  among  the  reformed 
ebiircbes. 

That  the  measures  of  force,  which  the  spirit  of  dispute  and  of 
the  day  urged  them  to  take,  were  misjudged,  of  hurtful  tenden- 
cy, and  agiaiost  the  true  spirit  of  prudence  and  of  protestantism, 
I  sufipose  no  one  in  our  times  and  our  country,  will  yeature  to 
eall  in  question.  But  at  the  same  time,  their  opponents  were 
naore  concerned  in  the  blame  of  these  measures,  than  they  were 
willing  to  attow*  They  were  violent,  heated,  swcastic,  contempt- 
uoQS.  They  fok  a  deep  sense  of  uoiury,  and  they  gave  vent 
to  it  b  no  very  measured  terras.  They  had  reason  to  com- 
plain, tliat  the  prineifdes  of  religious  liberty  were  violated  m  re* 
spect  to  them ;  but  their  of^nmits  might  well  complain  also, 
mat  the  prmciples  of  Christian  moderation,  and  lenity  of  omuh 
ner,  and  respect  for  differing  sentiments,  had  not  unfirequeBdy 
been  violated  on  the  part  of  the  remonstrants.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  room  to. doubt,  that  if  the  latter  had  been  the  dominant 
party,  they  would  have  taken  as  effectual  measures  to  carry 
their  points,  as  the  Gomarists  did  ;  although  perhaps  not  in  the 
same  way. 

The  celebrated  Daniel  Heinsius,  who  was,  as  has  already  been 
staled,  scribe  of  tbe  lay  dq)utie8  sent  by  the  States  General 
to  tbe  sjBod  of  Dort,  in  a  prefooe  of  about  40  quarto  pages,  to 
the  Atta  Sifnodi  JSTaimugluj  has  drawn  a  very  vivid  picture  of 
tbe  seai  and  turbuieBce  of  the  Arminian  party*  That  it  is,  Vim 
those  of  tile  o|q)osite  side,  h^hly  coloured,  no  one  who  reads  k 
with  attention  can  wdl  doubt,  otill,  as  Heinsius  must  have  had 
an  intimate  aequaintanoe  with  facts,  and  withal  was  a  man  of  greirt 
kanung  and  talants  and  of  veir  high  respectability,  we  cannot 
weH  ovmiook  his  testimony.  He  avers  that  Arminius  was  of  an 
acdeat  temperament,  ^  verum  eut  nihil  arrideret,  nisi  quod  aliquA 
aovitatis  specie  se  coouneodaret;"  that  he  looked  with  con* 
tempt  on  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church,  because  they 
wiere  recewed ;  that  he  <^erislied  opinioos  bordering  upon  Pela- 
giaaasm;  (this  last  opinion  is  of  course  built  on  his  own  consotic* 
tion  of  Arminius'  sentiments ;)  that  be  was  aceuskuned  to  speak 
to  bis  pupSs  with  contempt  of  the  writings  of  Calvin,  Besa,  and 
other  f«i<»viers;  that  bis  pupils,  when  examined  before  tbe 
Clameh  uaed  ambiguous  ptvasecdogy ;  that  they  were  dispute* 
tious,  and  gloried  in  being  freed  from  the  prc^dices  and  dark- 
ness of  tbe  orthodox ;  t£fct  Arminius  himself  eqinvocated  when 
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questioned  upon  certain  points ;  and  that  he  diielded  himself 
rather  by  saying  what  he  eUd  not  believe,  than  by  avowing  what 
be  did  believe.  He  also  avers,  that  the  remonstrants  calumni- 
ated before  the  government  tlie  doctrines  of  their  opponents,  and 
grievously  misrepresented  them ;  "  non  sine  apertis  atrocibus<pie 
calumniis  proponebant."  He  charges  the  reracmstrants  with 
labouriiig,  by  these  calumnies,  to  excite  the  government  against 
the  orthodox,  in  such  a  way  that  Ae  consequence  would  be  a 
loss  of  their  place  and  ejection  from  the  pastoral  office ;  aho 
with  obtruding  upon  churches,  deprived  of  orthodox  pastors  by 
their  persecutions,  pastors  of  their  own  party,  and  thus  cauong 
the  orthodox  to  secede  from  their  communion  and  places  of 
worship.  In  consequence  of  such  measures,  he  represents  all 
Holland  as  almost  in  a  state  of  civil  war ;  in  fact  as  actually  so, 
in  many  places. 

With  all  the  abatements,  now,  which  we  are  to  make  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  feelings  of  Heinsius,  we  must  still  say,  that 
ahhough  the  contra-remonstrants  were  heated  and  violent,  yet 
the  remonstrants  at  least  kept  pace  with  them. 

As  a  further  justification  of  the  remark  made  above,  T  appeal 
to  the  fact,  that  Arminius  did  often  urge  the  States  G«ierai  to 
convene  a  general  synod,  before  which  he  might  appear,  explain 
his  doctrines,  and  defend  himself;  and  which  also  might  recon- 
sider some  of  the  positions  in  the  Heidelberg  catechism  and  in 
the  creed.  This  the  opposite  party  strongly  opposed,  as  long 
as  they  thought  the  chance  might  be  in  favour  of  Armmius.*- 
Before  his  doctrines  had  become  matters  of  general  knowledge 
and  dispute,  they  feared  that  by  his  talents  and  persuasive  ad- 
dress, he  might  win  over  a  majority  of  a  natk>nal  synod  to  favour 
him.  But  when  the  discussion  had  been  going  on  long  enough 
to  be  generally  known,  and  the  clergy  throughout  Holland  had 
taken  sides  in  it,  then  the  contra-remonstrants  began  to  urge  ve- 
hemently for  a  council,  and  Arminius  and  his  associates  to  pre- 
fer that  none  should  be  summoned. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Oldenbameveld  and  Grotius  had  pre- 
vailed, and  Maurice  and  his  party  had  gone  down,  is  it  clear 
that  there  might  not  have  been  a  synod  of  Dort,  or  some  odier 
one,  consisting  of  the  remonstrant  party,  and  enforcing  their 
Uberality  on  others,  in  a  manner  like  to  that  in  vfhieh  extreme 
orthodoxy  was  forced  on  them  ?  Reasoning  from  analogy  and 
from  human  nature,  we  must  concede  that  this  is  probable. 

1  do  not  assert,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  so ;  but,  I 
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wmj  Mid,  tbe  spirit  of  the  day,  and  the  frequent  appeab  of  Armioi- 
ns  and  his  frieods  to  the  goTemment  ojf  Holland  to  interpose, 
wfafle  he  believed  them  to  be  in  his  favour,  concur  with  the  rea- 
sons already  given,  to  render  such  a  thing  bjr  no  means  impro- 
bable. 

The  simple  truth,  confirmed  bj  the  history  of  all  ages,  is, 
tet  when  men  become  engaged  b  violent  dispute,  on  tbedogy 
or  any  other  topic ;  when  their  passions  become  enlisted,  and 
ihey  are  determined  to  carry  their  point ;  they  do  not  usually 
wak  to  examine  the  justice,  or  the  consequences,  of  all  the 
measures  to  which  they  resort.  Appeals  to  the  government 
were  agreeable  to  tbe  political  constitution  of  the  Hollandic 
dnircbes.  But  m  making  them,  did  Arminius,  or  Gromar  and 
Us  friends,  ^  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  ?"  This  question 
forever  settles  the  whole  matter;  and  settles  it  triumphandy 
against  the  intermingling  of  church  and  state. 

The  contra-remonstrants  were  gratified  with  carrying  their 
point.  But  it  filled  Holland  with  scenes  of  distress.  The  tri- 
umph, moreover,  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  On  the  death  of 
prince  Maurice,  the  Arminian  ministers  began  gradually  to  re- 
sume their  offices ;  and  in  1630,  only  eleven  years  after  the  sit- 
ting of  tbe  synod  which  excommunicated  them,  the  States  Gren- 
eral  connived  at  their  return  to  their  offices ;  since  which  they 
have  never  been  disturbed.  It  was  not  long,  before  tbe  princi- 
ides  of  tbe  remonstrants  began  to  acquire  a  kind  of  predominance 
m  HoUaod ;  and  finally  they  became  triumphant ;  ahhough  there 
have  been  men  of  the  opposite  par^  also,  who  have  stood  up, 
and  borne  testimony  against  this  general  disobedience  to  the 
sjmod  of  Dort. 

Heaven  has  decreed,  that  reason  and  argument,  not  contume- 
ly or  force,  should  maintain  an  empire  over  the  m'inds  of  Chris- 
tians. All  appeal  to  any  other  weapons,  is  worse  than  in  vain. 
It  may  triumpn  for  a  moment ;  but  the  next  generation  will  take 
tbe  liberty  to  think  and  inquire  for  themselves.  So  it  should  be. 
If  men  are  not  to  be  convinced  by  Scripture  and  argument,  then 
bomao  power  has  no  ability  to  convince  them.  They  must  be 
oommended  to  God,  and  left  with  him.  All  else  is  unchristian, 
yea,  aoticbristian.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  clear,  that  the  contra- 
remonstrants  had  a  right  to  withdraw  their  fellowship  from  their 
oopooents,  if  they  believed  them  to  be  essentially  in  the  wrong. 
li  80  much  was  not  true,  then  they  themselves  were  not  entitled 
to  Christian  liberty.     But  all  beyond  this ;  all  hard  names,  con- 
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tumely,  violence,  appeal  to  civil  power,  sbuttiog  up  their  cbtircb- 
es,  and  eveiy  thing  of  this  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  that  religion  for  which  they  professed  and  cher- 
ished so  much  seal.  In  the  end,  all  this  reacted  upon  the 
very  cause  which  they  meant  to  defend.  It  is  thus  that  Heaven 
teaches  men,  that  the  armour  of  the  gospel  is  Soripture  and  rea- 
son and  argument,  and  not  passion  and  prejudice  and  ibree. 
Whe&e  the  spirit  of  the  lord  is,  there  la  liberty. 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  main  business,  in  pursuing  these  re- 
flections ;  which  is,  to  give  the  creed  of  Arminius.  The  De- 
^daraiio  which  Arminius  made  at  the  Hague,  in  1608,  (see  p.  247 
above,)  before  the  States  General,  and  at  their  request,  is  the 
prbcipal  source  from  which  I  shall  draw ;  as  this  was  a  public  and 
solemn  declaration,  and  was  made  only  one  year  before  the  close 
of  his  life.  This  and  all  the  other  sources  from  which  I  draw 
his  creed,  may  be  found  in  Arminii  Opera j  4to  1629.  L.B.  I  have 
noted  the  pages,  so  that  every  curious  reader  may  consult  for 
himself,  and  see  whether  I  have  rightly  translated  the  author. 

On  the  subject  of  translating  him,  I  have  only  a  word  to  say. 
His  Latin  is  not  very  pure.  It  is  grammatical,  but  not  classical  ^ 
and  it  is  exceedingly  unlike  to  that  of  Beza  and  Calvin,  and 
gready  inferior  to  that  of  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Grotius.^ 
Moreover  it  is  full  of  the  scholastic  terminology  of  the  day.  I 
am  not  certain,  that  I  have  in  eveiy  instance  hit  upon  the  exact 
idea  of  the  author.  I  am  sure  only  that  I  have  designed  and 
wished  to  do  so,  and  have  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  my 
^  wishes.  It  is  for  those  who  are  more  conversant  with  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  times  of  Arminius  than  myself,  to  correct  me  if 
I  have  gone  wrong ;  and  to  their  correction  I  will  cheerfully 
submit. 

I  have  rendered  freely,  yet  closely  to  the  sense.  I  have 
sometimes  exchanged  technical  expressions  for  those  which  will 
now  be  better  understood ;  for  which  I  may  probably  count 
upon  the  thanks,  rather  than  the  blame  of  the  reader.  For  the 
rest,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  select  all  those  points,  of  any  great 
importance,  on  whk^h  Arminius  was  said  to  differ  from  his  op- 
ponents, or  accused  of  heterodoxy.  Other  points  need  no  illus- 
tration ;  at  least  the  object  of  the  present  essay  would  not  em- 
brace them,  nor  are  they  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  rea- 
der. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  now  proceed  to  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  my  work,  beginning  first  with  exuracts  frgm  the 
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JDedttraiio  above  described.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Armhius  read  this  before  the  States  General,  and  will  consider 
bfDi  throughout  as  addressing  them. 

n.  The  Cke£d  of  AaMiNins. 

In  an  introduction  of  some  length  and  much  address,  Arminius 
states  various  eflbrts  which  had  been  made,  to  draw  upon  him 
the  imputation  of  heresy.    In  the  year  1606,  he  says,  Uiree  de- 

Bities  from  the  synod  of  South  Holland,  and  two  from  North 
oHand,  waited  on  him  and  requested  a  conference  with  him 
respectmg  his  religious  sentiments.  The  ground  of  this  request 
was,  diat  some  of  his  students,  who  had  been  examined  by  theur  re- 
spective synods,  had  given  answers  not  consistent  wim  the  cat- 
echism and  the  creed,  and  had  appealed  to  him  as  sustaming 
them.  Arminius  declined  a  conference  on  such  grounds ;  mas- 
mocb  as  this  would  subject  him  to  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  trial, 
as  often  as  any  of  his  students  misunderstood  and  misreported 
his  seotBnents ;  which  by  experience  he  had  found  to  be  not 
imfrequeDt.  The  proper  way,  he  alleges,  was,  for  the  ^nod 
ID  coafroDt  those  students  with  him,  and  thus  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  had  made  a  right  report  of  his  sentiments ;  and  not  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  had. 

In  this,  Arminius  was  clearly  in  the  right ;  for  nothing  is  more 
frequeo^  than  for  students  without  experience  in  theology,  and 
wicoocit  sufficient  attention  and  hquiry,  to  misunderstand  and 
give  a  wrong  account  of  a  teacher's  sentiments  ;  although  it 
may  be  with  no  ill  design,  but  yet  to  the  serious  injury  of  such 
teacher.  But  for  graver  and  more  experienced  persons  to  take 
these  accounts  as  being  of  course  correct,  even  where  they  are 
at  variance  with  the  published  opinions  of  such  teachers,  is  in- 
deed a  species  of  injustice  of  wnich  it  must  be  right  loudly  to 
conapbin,  as  Arminius  did. 

Various  other  colloquies  had  been  undertaken  with  Arminius ; 
some  of  which,  as  he  states,  he  declined,  and  into  others  he  enter- 
ed, according  to  the  circumstances  of  each,  and  the  evident  inten- 
cioDs  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  them.  After  endeavouring, 
widi  great  skill,  to  justify  to  die  States  General  the  course  he 
hid  taken,  b  regard  to  declining  various  colloauies,  on  account 
a(  which  suspknons  ^amst  hkn  had  been  much  augmented,  he 
pnceeds  to  the  declaration  of  his  sentiments  as  foUows. 

**  The  first  and  most  important  artble  of  rdigion,  on  whkh  I 
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have  some  thoughts  to  suggest,  and  which  has  beea  a  subject  of 
reflection  with  me  for  many  years,  has  resoect  to  divine  predes^ 
tinatiofij  that  is,  the  election  of  men  to  salvation^  and  tkeir  rt- 
probation  to  destruction, 

« I  begin  with  this  article,  and  I  shall,  first,  shew  what  is 
taught  respecting  it,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  in  our  churches, 
and  in  the  university  of  Leyden  ;  secondly,  f  shall  propose  my 
own  thoughts  respecting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  my  own 
opinbn  concemmg  it. 

"  The  opinions  of  the  learned  respecting  this  article  of  faitli 
are  not  one  and  the  same,  but  diverse  and  in  several  remects 
discrepant.  Those  who  are  most  rigid  in  their  views,  bold  for 
substance  to  the  following  sentiments  *,  as  appears  in  all  parts  of 
their  writings. 

"  That  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  has  pre- 
destinated some  to  eternal  life,  and  some  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion, without  respect  to  them  as  having  been  created,  much  less 
as  having  sinned,  and  without  any  regard  to  their  righteousoeas 
or  unrighteousness,  obedience  or  disobedience,  but  of  hb  mere 
^ood  pleasure  ;  and  this,  that  he  might  display  the  glory  of  his 
justice  and  compassion,  or  (as  some  say)  of  his  saving  ^ce, 
wisdom,  and  sovereign  power."  pp.  99,  100. 

This  first  proposition  contains  the  essential  part  of  the  opinion 
in  Question.  Arminius  then  proceeds  to  detail,  under  eight 
heads  more,  various  subordinate  propositions  connected  by  the 
high  predestinarians  with  their  mam  position.  The  substance 
of  these  is,  that  *  the  means  of  carrying  the  great  and  original 
decree  into  execution,  were  also  predestinated,  and  will  neces- 
sarily and  certainly  bring  about  the  end  intended ;  that  of  these 
means,  some  are  common  both  to  election  and  reprobation,  and 
some  peculiar  to  each ;  that  those  means  common  to  both  were, 
the  creation  of  man  in  a  state  of  original  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness, the  permission  of  Adam's  fall,  (or  rather,  the  arrangement 
made  by  God  that  man  should  sin,  and  become  corrupt,) 
the  loss  of  the  image  of  God  or  original  righteousness,  and  the 
consequent  conclusion  of  all  under  sin  and  condemnation  ^— and 
all  this,  because  in  order  to  save  there  must  be  some  to  sav^ 
in  order  to  condemn  there  must  be  sinners,  and  in  order  to  be 
sinners  without  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  men  must  be  cre- 
ated in  a  state  of  righteousness.  Of  the  means  predestinated  to 
carry  mto  efiect  the  decree  of  election,  are  fl)  The  gift  of  the 
Saviour;  (2)  The  eflfectual  calling  of  the  elect;  (3)  Tie  pre- 
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sarvatioo  of  them  io  a  state  of  grace ;  (4)  As  to  elect  cfaiMren, 
tbev  may,  by  special  promise  and  grace,  be  sa^ed  without  actual 
hm  or  perseverance  in  it.  Of  the  means  destined  to  execute  the 
decree  of  reprobation,  are,  (1)  The  desertion  of  the  non-elect 
b  tbeir  slate  of  sin,  and  the  withholding  of  saving  grace  from 
them.  This  is  done  in  two  ways ;  first,  Christ  did  not  make  any 
atoneroent  fcMr  the  non-elect ;  and  secondly,  God  does  not  com- 
municate his  spirit  to  thera  so  that  they  may  beKeve  on  Christ. 
(2)  Aduk  repit>bate8  are  hardened j  fi^t,  by  the  law  of  God  op- 
erating on  the  conscience,  and  enlightening  and  convincbg  it ; 
secoodfy,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  makes  an  exter- 
aal  caU  to  repentance  and  obedience,  aiKl  furnishes  internal  ex- 
citement to  the  same ;  but  whbh  never  can  produce  any  better 
faith  than  tbat  of  the  devils,  who  believe  and  tremble  but  re- 
Bsain  impenitent.' 

*  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  all  the  elect  must  necessarily 
and  VafoniUy  be  saved,  and  all  the  reprobate  as  surely  perish ; 
becaose  aH  things  and  events,  all  causes  and  effects,  proceed 
fitHn,  md  depend  entirely  upon,  the  absolute  and  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God.'  pp.  lOQ— 102. 

Against  these  views,  thus  stated  by  him,  Arminius  proceeds 
to  array  twenty  one  reasons,  at  very  considerable  length,  (pp. 
IQS — 115,)  which  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
made  a  s^rate  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  dedaration^  and  my  object  is  history,  not  dis- 
cossioa.  Thus  much,  however,  should  oe  sakl  respecting  them, 
viz.  that  they  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  learning,  acuteness, 
dexter^,  and  k>gical  subtlety  of  the  author ;  nor  can  any  one 
read  them  without  feelmg  that  they  deserve  serious  ccmsidera- 

It  ou^t  not  to  escape  notice,  moreover,  that  under  his  twen- 
ty-first bead,  he  avers,  that  not  only  the  churches  of  ancient 
tkaes  rejected  the  doc^ne  of  predestination,  but  that  the  Luthe- 
ran, Ae  Anabaptist,  and  the  Romish  churches  did  the  same. 
He  admhs  tbat  Luther  and  Melanctbon  favoured  the  doctrine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  but  declares  that  they  after- 
wards renounced  it.  For  proof  of  this,  he  appeals  to  an  epistle 
of  Meiaiicthon,  addressed  to  Caspar  Peucer,  m  which  he  com- 
Mree  die  doctrine  under  consideration  to  the  stoical  fatality  of 
Zeno.  To  the  chiarch  in  Denmark  also  he  a^qpeals,  as  reject- 
iag  fbe  doctrine ;  and  he  declares^  very  fuUy  and  explwitly, 
No.  U.  34 
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that  many  in  the  churches  of  Holland  agreed  with  himself,  p. 
116. 

It  is  very  natural  to  ask,  whether  Arminiu8,in  the  spirit  which 
is  too  common  among  disputants,  has  not  charged  upon  his  op- 
ponents, the  predestinarians,  conseauences  which  he  himself 
deduced  from  their  principles,  and  which  they  would  not  admit 
as  either  necessary,  or  as  being  a  part  of  their  cre^.  He  an- 
ticipates such  an  objection  himself,  aodl  solemnly  declares,  at 
the  close  of  his  twenty  one  reasons,  that  he  has  taken  all  the 
principles  which  he  has  charged  upon  them,  from  their  own  au- 
thors, and  this  '^  optim&fidey  with  the  most  conedeniioui  fidelityr 
in  order  that  he  might  put  nothing  to  their  account,  which  be 
could  not  clearly  establish  from  their  writings."  p.  116. 

How  far  these  declarations  are  correct,  the  reader  may  judge 
in  some  measure,  by  reverting  for  a  moment  to  p.  236  seq. 
above,  where  he  will  find  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza ;  with 
which  those  of  Supralapsarians  generally  accorded.  But  Ar- 
rainius,  no  doubt,  had  special  reference  in  all  his  declarations 
concerning  predestination,  to  the  views  and  assertions  of  Gomar, 
his  rival  colleague  and  antagonist,  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  of 
an  irritable  temperament,  and  one  who,  when  pu^d  in  dispute, 
uttered  rash  and  extravagant  things.  For  example ;  when,  ia 
(he  synod  'of  Dort,  Episcopius  had  been  declaiming  against  the 
doctrineof  reprobation,  and  charging  it  with  making  God  the 
author  of  sin,  Gomar  replied  with  strong  feeling,  that  '^  Episco- 
pius had  falsified  the  tenet  of  reprobation ;  that  no  man  thought 
that  God  had  absolutely  decreed  to  cast  away  man  without  sin ; 
but  as  be  did  decree  the  end,  so  he  did  decree  the  means ;  that 
is,  as  he  predestinated  man  to  death,  so  he  predestinated  him  to 
sin,  the  only  way  to  death."  Golden  Remains  of  J.  Hales 
[Halesius]  as  ouoted  by  Mosheim,  p.  435.  On  this,  Hales 
himself,  a  high  Calvinist  when  he  was  at  Dort  and  when  he 
wrote  his  letters  on  that  s}mod,  remarks,  that  Gomar  ''  so  mend- 
ed the  question,  as  tinkers  mend  ketdes,  and  made  it  worse  than 
it  wasMfope.^^  Again,  when  Martbius  of  Bremen,  a  member 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  had  with  great  modesty  and  gentleness 
maintained  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  not  only  the  patron  and 
vindk^ator  of  the  election  of  the  faithful,  but  also  the  author  and 
special  cause  of  it,  Gomar,  who  felt  that  this  would  be  assigning 
a  ground  for  election  d'tferent  from  the  mere  good  pleasure  (do- 
cretum  absolutum)  of  Grod,  rose  with  great  emotion,  pulled  off 
his  glove,  and  threw  it  down  in  presence  of  all  the  synod,  chal- 
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lengiog  Martinius  to  a  public  contest  on  that  point.  To  this 
Martiotus  made  no  reply  ;  but  the  president  of  the  council  and 
the  members  of  it  interfered.  The  council  was  soon  dismissed 
by  prayers  as  usual ;  but  all  this,  says  Hales,  had  no  effect  in 
composing  the  mind  of  Gomar.  As  soon  as  prayers  were  end- 
ed, be  immediately  renewed  his  challenge  to  Martinius ;  which 
however  he  declined  to  accept,  not  through  want  of  ability,  for 
he  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  theologian,  but  from  his  pa- 
c^  temper  and  modest  feelings.  Halesii  Epistolae,  p.  419. 
Brandt  also  relates  the  same  anecdotes. 

Balcanqual,  the  deputy  from  the  Scotch  churches  to  the  sy- 
nod of  Dort,  a  staunch  Calvinist  himself,  says  nevertheless  of 
Gomar,  that  ^'  he  suffered  expressions  to  escape  him,  respecting 
the  theologians  of  Bremen,  which  could  proceed  only  from  the 
mouth  of  a  fool."  The  same  Balcanqual  also  relates,  that  the 
English  deputies  to  die  sjmod  of  Dort  laboured  much,  that  when 
the  synod  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  asserting  that  God 
was  the  author  of  sin,  they  should  also  express  their  abhorrence 
of  the  expressions,  ^^Deum  movere  hominum  linguas  ad  blas- 
phemandum ;"  and  *'  Hominem  non  posse  plus  boni  facere, 
quam  facit."  But  in  this  the  deputies  tailed  ;  not  because  the 
council  as  a  body  approved  of  these  and  the  like  expressions, 
(which  clearly  th^  did  not,)  but  because  thev  knew  that  some 
of  the  members  of  it  had  employed  such  decfaratbns  in  contro- 
versy, and  to  condemn  them  would  savour  too  much  of  person- 
al&r.     See  Halesii  Hist.  p.  60  seq.  edit.  Mosheim. 

From  such  facts  the  reader  can  judge,  whether  the  charges 
of  Arminius  have  not  some  foundatk>n,  m  regard  to  the  mode 
io  which  the  decretum  abtoluium  was  represented  by  some  of 
the  Supralapsarians.  To  charge  these  modes  of  representation 
on  them  all,  would  be  an  evident  act  of  injustice ;  but  still,  it  is 
one  which,  for  the  purposes  of  argumentum  ad  invidiam,  'is  fre- 
quendy  committed. 

Afier  all,  however,  that  Arminius  was  excited  by  his  feelings 
and  the  cbcumstances  in  whk^h  he  was  placed,  to  make  out  as 
MWDg  a  case  against  bis  antagonists  as  could  well  be  made  out, 
every  intelligent  reader  will  easOy  concede.  For  the  colouring, 
therefore,  and  for  the  intensity  of  the  whole  picture,  the  reader 
roost  consider  himself,  in  some  good  measure,  indebted  to  the 
zeal  of  Arminius. 

Having  thus  given  the  views  of  the  high  predestinarian  party, 
Arminius  admits  that  there  is  a  second  and  a  third  party  who 
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bold  to  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  and  whose  views  be  proceeds 
to  state. 

**  The  second  class  bold,  tbat  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble decree,  did,  of  bis  own  good  pleasure,  ordain  tbat  a  small 
part  only  of  men  should  be  saved  ;  and  also  tbat  be  would  pas6 
by  the  rest,  leave  tbem  to  their  own  sbfulness,  and  withhold  bis 
saving  grace  from  them  ;  and  finally,  that  being  sinners,  and  un- 
reclaimed, he  would,  in  order  to  display  bb  justice,  subject  them 
to  eternal  death.  The  elect  he  predestinated  to  eternal  life ; 
and  to  accomplish  this  end,  he  foreordained  a  Saviour,  their  ef- 
fectual calling,  and  their  final  perseverance.  As  to  the  repro- 
hatej  the  means  used  to  secure  their  reprobation,  were,  (1)  The 
passing  by  them,  i.  e.  withheld  ing  bis  grace  from  them,  and  the 
derelictbn  of  tbem  by  the  Spirit ;  (2)  The  pre-condemnatioQ 
of  them  ;  which,  however,  had  respect  to  tbem  oi  nnnen,  and 
specially  as  being  sinners  in  Adam.  In  order  to  ensure  this 
pre-condemnation,  the  reprobate  are  deserted  by  the  Spirit,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  hardening  of  them,  and  fitting  tbem  for 
destruction."  p.  117. 

The  main  pomt  of  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding 
scheme  of  predestination,  is,  that  in  the  second,  the  decree  of 
reprobation  b  stated  as  having  respect  to  men  as  sinners,  special- 
ly as  sinners  m  Adam ;  whereas  according  to  the  other  scheme, 
God  did  not  even  respect  men  as  creatures,' much  less  as  sinners, 
in  his  decree  of  election  and  reprobaticm. 

The  third  class,  bold  "  tbat  God,  in  making  his  eternal  de- 
cree of  election  and  reprobation,  did  have  respect  to  men  as 
lapsed  and  condemned  ;  that  in  choosing  some  to  life,  be  did 
it  for  the  display  of  his  own  compassion  ;  and  tbat  in  giving  over 
others  to  eternal  ruin  in  their  siniul  and  condemned  state,  be  did 
this  in  order  to  dbplay  his  justice ;  and  that  be  was  not  at  all 
moved  in  the  one  case,  by  repentance  and  faith,  nor  in  tbe  oth- 
er, by  impenitence  and  unbelief.  The  means  of  executing  this 
decree  ot  election  and  reprobation,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  already  stated."  Tne  difference  between  this  last  scheme 
and  the  others,  is,  that  it  is  sublapsarian^  i.  e.  it  commences  tbe 
election  and  reprobation  of  men  at  a  point  which  was  posterior 
to  the  lapse  of  Adam.  p.  118. 

After  a  short  argument  against  the  second  and  third  scheme 
of  predestination  (p.  1 18)  Arminius  proceeds,  at  last,  to  declare 
bis  own  views,  which  he  thinks  are  "  quam  maxime^^  conform- 
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ed  to  the  word  of  God.    To  do  him  justice^  I  must  quote  bim 
here,  without  abridgem^it. 

L  ''  The  first  and  absolute  decree  of  God,  respecting  the  sal- 
vatioD  of  siaful  man,  is,  that  by  which  he  decreed  to  constitute 
his  Sod  Jesus  Christ,  a  mediator,  saviour,  high  priest,  and  king ; 
who  hj  his  death  should  take  away  sin,  and  by  his  obedience 
should  procure  the  salvation  that  had  been  lost,  and  by  his  pow- 
er confer  it." 

n.  ^  The  second  precise  and  absolute  decree  of  God  is,  that 
by  which  be  decreed  to  receive  the  penitent  and  bdieving  to  his 
favour,  and  to  save  all  those  in  Christ  who  should  persevere  un- 
to the  end,  and  thb  by  Christ  and  through  Christ ;  but  the  im- 
penitent and  uttbelievmg,  be  left  in  sin  and  under  wrath,  and 
condemned  them  as  alienated  from^  Christ. 

in.  ^The  third  decree  of  God  is,  that  by  which  he  decreed 
that  the  means  necessary  to  faith  and  repentance  should  be  suffi- 
ciently and  efficaciously  affi)rded.  This  however  is  conducted  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  by  which  he  knows 
what  becomes  bb  compassion  or  his  severity,  and  also  in  a  man- 
ner accordant  with  his  justice,  by  which  he  is  prepared  to  follojv 
the  prescription  of  his  wisdom  and  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

IV .  ^  Hence  follows  a  fourth  decree,  by  which  he  has  or- 
dained, that  particular  individuals  and  certain  persons  should  be 
saved  and  should  be  damned.  But  this  decree  depends  on  the 
foreknowledge  of  Grod,  by  which  he  knew  from  eternity  who,  in 
accordance  with  his  administration  of  the  means  fitted  to  pro- 
duce conversion  and  faith,  bis  grace  coming  in  aid  of  them, 
would  believe,  and,  in  consequence  of  grace  afterwards  obtain- 
ed, would  persevere;  and  also  who  would  not  believe,  and 
would  not  persevere."     p.  119. 

Having  thus  given  the  essence  of  bis  creed  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
desiination,  Arminius  proceeds  to  fortify  it,  by  averring, '  that  such 
a  predestination  is  the  foundation  of  Christianity  and  of  the  cer* 
tainty  of  salvation ;  that  it  is  the  very  gospel  itself,  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  that  it  is  so  palpably  supported  by  the  Scriptures,  it  has  no 
need  of  councils  for  its  support ;  that  no  orthodox  teacher  ever  con- 
tradicted it ;  that  it  agrees  witli  all  the  confessions  of  the  reform- 
ed churches,  and  especially  with  the  Bekic  confession  and  cate- 
chism ;  that  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  that  it  agrees  with  the  design  of  our  creation,  and  with  the 
nature  of  eternal  life  and  death  ;  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  fall 
of  man,  with  the  nature  of  grace,  with  the  nature  and  liberty  of 
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the  human  will,  with  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  Christ,  and 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  also  with  the  order  of  the  prescribed 
graces  of  the  gospel,  such  as  repentance,  faith,  etc.  It  also  con- 
firms the  administration  of  the  gospel,  and  is  the  very  basis  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Finally  he  avers,  that  the  great  body  of 
Christians  in  all  ages  have  approved  the  doctrine,  as  he  has 
stated  it.'    pp.  119,  120. 

Thb  is  not  the  place  to  theologize^  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
do  so ;  but  if  it  were,  it  would  seem  not  very  difficult  to  ask 
questions  respecting  the  creed  of  Arminius  thus  avowed,  which 
would  be  attended  with  difficulties  not  less  than  those  which  he 
has  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  opponents.  For  example,  in  re- 
gard to  No.  I.  Did  the  plan  of  God's  decrees  and  purposes  com- 
mence at  the  point  which  succeeded  the  fall  and  rum  of  man  ? 
And  when  he  decreed  that  Christ  should  be  a  redeemer  of  lost 
man,  had  he  before  determined,  that  there  should  be  any  need 
of  a  redeemer  ?  Or  was  the  necessity  for  one  an  unlocked  for, 
unexpected  mishap,  which  took  place  in  spite  of  mfinite  wisdonci 
and  power,  and  which  the  Supreme  Being  finally  provided  for, 
by  making  decrees  after  the  mischief  was  done  ?  etc. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  other  like  questbns  force  themselves 
spontaneously  upon  the  thmking  and  reasoning  mind,  and  com- 
pel it  to  feel,  that  in  shunning  ScyUa  it  is  very  easy  to  plunge  in- 
to Charybdis.  In  shunning  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  avoiding 
the  making  of  man  a  mere  machine  consigned  to  inevitable  and 
necessary  destruction,  why  should  we  in  reality,  although  not  in 
words,  divest  the  divine  Being  of  omniscience,  or  deny  that  be 
has  a  specific  purpose  and  obiect  in  all  his  works  ?  Why  should 
we  hold  him  up  as  by  (^er-tnovght  providmg  for  exigencies  up- 
on which  he  could  not  before  calculate,  and  which  (one  would 
be  tempted  to  suppose)  he  could  not  even  foreknow  ?  Must  it 
be  proved  again  to  the  world,  that  God  knows  all  things  ^'  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,"  and  that  all  are  under  his  control  ? 

Having  thus  given  and  defended  his  own  creed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  predeitmaiioriy  Arminius  proceeds  to  disclose  his  views 
on  other  topics  connected  with  it,  or  dependent  in  some  measore 
upon  it.     ouch  are  the  following. 

1.  The  protndence  of  God.  "  The  providence  of  (Sod  I  de- 
fine to  be,  the  careful,  contmual,  and  ever  present  inspection  of 
God,  by  virtue  of  whkrh  he  extends  his  care  to  the  whole  world 
in  general,  and  to  all  creatures  without  exception  in  partkular  ; 
m  80  far  as  that  he  preserves  them  in  their  own  proper  essence, 
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qudhies,  actions,  and  afiections,  and  governs  them  in  such  a 
maooer  as  is  becoming  and  congruous,  to  the  praise  of  his  own 
name,  and  to  the  salvation  of  beuevers. 

"  I  do  not,  therefore,  in  any  measure  detract  from  the  provi- 
dence of  God  any  of  those  things  which  belong  to  it ;  but  I  af- 
firm that  it  preserves,  governs,  controls,  and  directs  all  things, 
and  thai  nothing  can  take  place  fortuitously  or  by  chance.  Nay, 
1  view  the  free  will  and  the  actions  themselves  of  rational  beings, 
as  subject  to  the  providence  of  God  ;  so  that  nothing  can  happen 
without  his  will,  not  even  of  those  things  which  are  forbidden  by 
him,  quae  contra  voluntatem  ejus  fiunt.  But  I  make  this  dis- 
crimination between  good  and  bad  acts,  viz.  that  God  wills  and 
causes  the  good  onesy  and  freely  permits  the  bad  ones.  Nay,  I 
veiy  willingly  concede,  that  in  respect  to  evil,  every  kind  of  acts 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  God  which  can  even  be 
imagined,  savine  only  this,  that  God  be  not  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  sm.  Thb  I  have  sufficiendv  shown,  m  my  dbpute  re- 
specting justice,  and  the  efficiency  ot  divine  providence  in  the 
froduction  of  evil,  twice  repeated  by  me  at  Leyden  ;  in  which 
have  endeavoured  to  ascribe  to  God  whatever  acts  in  respect 
to  sin  the  scriptures  represent  as  belonging  to  him ;  and  in  wnich 
I  have  gone  so  far,  that  some  have  taken  occasion  from  it  to  ac- 
c^use  me  of  makbg  God  the  author  of  sin." 

2.  The  free  tnU  of  man.  "  My  opinion  in  respect  to  this  is, 
that  man,  in  the  original  state  in  which  he  was  created,  was  en- 
dowed with  knowledge,  holiness,  and  ability  of  such  a  nature, 
that  he  was  competent  to  understand,  estimate,  consider,  wiU, 
and  perform  that  which  was  truly  good,  as  he  was  commanded 
to  do ;  but  still,  not  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  I  hold  also, 
that  after  his  (Sdl  and  sin,  lie  could,  in  and  of  himself,  neither 
think,  will,  or  do,  what  is  truly  good,  but  that  he  must  be  renew- 
ed and  r^nerated  of  (Sod  in  Christ,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  his 
ooderatanding,  af{ectk)ns,  or  will,  and  all  his  faculties  (viribus^, 
b  order  that  be  may  rightly  understand,  estimate,  consider,  will, 
and  do  that  which  is  truly  good.  When  made  a  partaker  of  this 
regeoeratbn  or  renovation,  I  hold,  that  being  freed  froih  the 
power  of  sin,  he  can  think,  will,  and  do  good,  but  still,  always 
and  only  by  the  grace  of  God." 

Hie  most  thorough  advocate  of  total  depravity  will  scarce- 
ly venture  to  go  farther  m  regard  to  man  in  hb  unregen- 
eraie  state,  than  this  statement  of  Arminius  goes.  Indeed, 
as  be  extends  renovation  to  all  the  faculties  of  man,  even  to  his 
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vndersianding,  I  believe  that  on  this  point  Arminius  wouM  find  ■ 
few  among  the  orthodox  of  the  present  day  that  would  keep 
pace  witli  him.  Surely  he  cannot  be  accused  of  laxity  in 
this  matter. 

3.  Thegrtxce  of  God.  "  First,  I  believe  it  fa  a  gratuitous  af- 
fection of  God  towards  miserable  sinners ;  on  account  of  which 
he  first  gives  his  Son,  that  he  who  believes  in  him  may  have 
eternal  life ;  and  next,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  his  sake,  he  jus- 
tifies the  sinner,  and  adopts  him  as  one  of  his  children  in  order 
to  hfa  salvatbn.  Secondly,  grace  is  an  mfusion  of  all  those 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  in  respect  to  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  will  and  afiections  of  men,  which  pertain  to  their  re- 
generation and  renovation ;  of  which  kind  are  faith,  hope,  chari- 
ty, etc.  Without  these  gifts  of  grace,  man  fa  capable  (idoneum) 
neither  of  thinking,  willing,  or  doing  any  good  thing.  Thirdly, 
there  is  a  continual  assistance  and  constant  aid  of  the  H0I7 
Spirit,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  and  excites  the 
regenerate  man  to  good,  by  infusing  salutary  thoughts,  by  inspir- 
bg  with  good  desires,  so  that  he  may  actually  will  thait  which  is 
good ;  and  further  also,  by  virtue  of  thfa,  he  wills  and  operates 
together  with  man,  so  that  man  does  that  which  he  desires  to  do. 
Asid  in  thfa  way,  I  ascribe  the  beginning,  continuation,  and  con-* 
summation  of  all  good,  to  grace ;  and  thfa  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  man  m  his  regenerate  state,  without  grace  coming  be- 
fore and  exciting,  following  on  and  cooperating,  would  neither 
think,  will,  nor  do  any  good  thing,  nor  ever  resist  any  temptatioD 
or  evil." 

*^  From  all  this  it  plainly  appears,  that  I  am  not  chargeable 
with  derogating  firom  grace^  and  that  I  do  not  (as  I  have  been 
accused  of  doing)  attribute  too  much  to  the  fi*e^  will  of  man  ; 
but  all  the  controversy  whfch  I  have  on  this  subject,  fa,  whether 
the  grace  of  Grod  is  an  influence  which  fa  irresistible.  That  is, 
the  controversy  is  not  concerning  the  actions  or  operations  of 
grace,  (of  which  I  believe  there  are  as  many  as  any  one  else 
does,)  but  only  concerning  the  mode  of  the  operation,  viz. 
whedier  it  be  irresistible  or  not.  In  respect  to  this,  I  do  beBeve 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  that  many  resfat  the  H0I7 
Spirit,  and  reject  offered  grace." 

4.  The  perseverance  of  the  saints.  "  My  opinion  in  respect 
to  this  is,  that  those  who  are  engrafted  into  Christ  by  true  fiiith, 
and  thus  become  partakers  of  his  life-giving  spirit,  have  strength 
adequate  to  contend  with  Satan,  sin,  the  world,  and  their  own 
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flesh,  and  to  obtain  the  victory ;  yet  stiU,  only  by  the  assistance 
of  tbe  same  Spirit  of  grace ;  yea  further,  that  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
Spirit  win  assist  them  in  every  trial,  and  be  their  helper ;  and 
tfaat,  provided  they  prepare  themsehres  for  the  conflict,  and  un- 
piore  his  aid,  and  are  not  wanting  with  respect  to  themselves,  he 
wQl  preserve  them  from  falling,  so  that  by  no  fraud  or  force  of 
Sstan  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Christ.  But  wheth- 
er the  same  persons  by  negligence  cannot  lose  the  beginning 
of  their  union  to  Chri^  again  return  to  the  world,  make  de- 
fectjoa  fiom  the  sound  doctrine  once  delivered  to  them,  lose  a 

ri  conscience,  and  make  grace  inefiectual ;  this  I  think  should 
diligendy  investigated  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  subject 
should  be  discussed  in  our  leading  convention.  I  declare,  how- 
ever, very  frankly,  that  I  have  never  taught  that  a  true  beltever 
vmU  finally  and  totally  fall  away  and  perish  ;  although  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  favour  this 
fleotiment,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  answered  in  any  way  to 
lOT  entire  satisfaction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
of  an  opposite  character,  which  deserve  attentive  consideratbn." 
pp.  121— Its. 

5.  Arminius  next  proceeds  to  state  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
^usurance  of  salvation.  He  says  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  of 
die  poGsbiihy  of  it ;  but  that  he  should  deem  it  less  in  degree 
than  the  certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that  Christ  is  the  Sa- 
▼ionr  of  the  world  ;  because  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and 
we  ere  more  exposed  to  err  in  the  estimate  of  ourselves,  than  we 
are  as  to  the  certainty  of  those  truths  which  have  been  mentkui- 
ed.     p.  123. 

6.  He  says,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  asserting 
that  die  r^enerate  can,  m  this  present  life,  keep  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  therefore  he  had  been  ranked  with 
PekgBQs  in  this  respect.  But  Pelagius,  he  says,  as  understood 
hf  Augustine,  asserted  that  man  was  able,  by  his  own  strength, 
to  obey  a9  the  law  of  God ;  which  he  (Arminius^  is  so  far 
fitXD  s^ii^  that  he  deems  this  sentiment  heretical,  and  dia- 
laefiicafiy  cmposite  to  the  words  of  Christ,  *^  Without  me  ye  can 
do  ooCbiog.''  He  also  deems  this  sentiment  hurtful,  and  mju- 
rious  to  the  glory  of  the  Savk)ur.    p.  124. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  in  theory  Arminius  held  to  the 
MUty  of  a  reffoierate  man  to  keep  the  law  of  God  perfectiy, 
when  assisted  by  divine  grace ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
did  not  maintab  that  any  man  ever  did  thus  keep  it. 

No.  n.  3& 
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Having  made  these  explicit  avowals  respecting  his  tenets  in 
regard  to  the  several  points  which  have  now  been  noticed,  Ar- 
minius  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  does  not  know  why  he  should 
be  continually  traduced,  as  he  had  been,  for  maintaining  heret- 
ical opinions.  He  avows  that  he  can  see  no  ground  whatev- 
er for  this,  unless  it  be,  that  he  is  suspected  in  regard  to  bis 
views  ccmceming  the  divinity  of  the  oon  of  (Jod,  and  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  ;  and  as  he  understands 
that  such  is  the  fact,  he  will  proceed  to  declare  his  sentiments^ 
in  a  manner  equally  explicit,  on  these  respective  points. 

I.  The  divinity  of  Christ.  "As  to  this,  and  the  word 
€Lvt6^iogy  concerning  which  disputes  exist  in  our  university, 
I  cannot  sufficiendy  wonder  why  they  should  endeavour  to 
render  me  suspected,  or  regard  me  as  such.  More  especially 
do  I  wonder,  because  there  is  no  probability  whatever  on  which 
this  suspicion  can  be  grounded,  and  it  *is  so  far  from  all  reason 
and  truth,  that  it  may  be  called  notorbusly  slanderous,  whatev- 
er may  have  been  said  to  my  injury  respecting  it. 

"  It  happened,  indeed,  in  a  dispute  on  a  certain  afternoon,  at 
our  university,  when  the  subject  ot  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  dis- 
cussed, that  one  of  the  students  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  avTO^eog,  and  therefore  is  self-^xistentj  and  derives  not  his 
essence  from  the  Father.  On  this  I  observed,  that  the  word 
ttVToi^iog  may  be  understood  in  two  difierent  ways,  viz.  either  of 
him  who  is  truly  Godj  or  of  him  who  is  sdfexistent  God.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  sense,  the  Son  of  God  is  reaUy  and  truly 
avTOd-eog ;  but  not  according  to  the  latter.  The  disputant,  bow- 
ever,  warmly  pursued  his  argument,  and  contended  strongly  that 
the  second  sense  of  avro^iog  might  be  applied  to  Chrb^  and 
that  the  essence  of  the  Father  could  not  with  propriety  be  said 
to  be  communicated  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  was 
properly  and  truly  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  more  confident  in  this  position,  because 
Trelcatius,*  of  pious  memory,  had  espoused  it,  as  appeared 
fix>m  his  Loci  Communes. 

"  To  this  I  replied,  that  this  sentiment  was  at  variance  with 
the  word  of  Grod,  and  with  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  church, 
which  always  taught  that  the  Son  derived  his  deity  from  the 

*  This  was  Trelcatius  the  younger.    L.  Trelcatius,  the  father,  had  been 

rifessor  at  Leyden,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1602,  at  the  same  time  with 
Juniosi  the  predecessor  ofArminius. 
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JPcUAer  by  eternal  generation.  I  added,  moreover,  that  sudi  a 
sentiment  as  he  espoused,  would  involve  us  in  two  contradicto- 
ry errors,  viz.  Tritneism  and  Sabellianism ;  for  it  would  neces- 
sarilj.  follow  from  it  that  there  are  three  Gods  who  at  the  same 
time  collaterally  possess  divine  essence,  instead  of  the  fact  that 
ooe,  only  bjpostatically  distinct  iirom  another,  derived  it  from 
another ;  and  yet,  for  maintaining  a  unity  of  essence  b  a  trini- 
ty of  persons,  this  alone  was  always  rested  on  as  a  basis,  viz. 
the  progressus*  of  the  origin  of  one  person  from  another,  i.  e. 
of  me  Son  from  the  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  Son  b  Father,  and  di^rs  from  him  only  in  name ; 
which  was  the  sentiment  of  Sabellius.  Now  as  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  Father  to  have  self-existent  deity,  or  (to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly) to  have  his  divinity  from  no  one ;  if  in  that  sense  the 
Son  be  called  avjo^iog  and  God  of  himself,  it  follows  that  be 
is  the  Father.^ 

Arminius  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  he  related  this  dispute 
with  the  student  to  a  pious  minister  of  Amsterdam,  and  re- 
mtested  him  to  inform  Trelcatius  what  use  was  made  of  his 
jljOci  Cammunesj  and  to  desire  him  to  correct  them ;  wluch  be 
pfomtsed  to  do.  Yet,  he  says,  the  report  continued  to  gain 
ground  that  be  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinityy  al- 
though Cromar,  his  colleague  and  opponent,  had  come  out  in  his 
lectures,  expressly  against  these  positions  of  Trelcatius.  The 
latter,  he  says,  was  excused  and  tacitly  justified  by  many,  whQe 
he  (Arminius)  was  condemned.  ^'  Tantum  (he  exclaims)  pos- 
sunt  ftvor  et  zelus.'^    p.  124  seq. 

Arminius  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  friends  of  Trelca- 
dos  contributed  to  soften  down  the  expressions  which  he  had 
used,  and  to  defend  him.  As  this  afibrds  a  notable  specimen  of 
the  argumentation  of  the  times,  and  of  the  Spitzfindigkeiien  (or 
hak-s^itting  propensities)  of  theological  schools,  as  well  as  of 
the  extravagancies  of  metaphysical  speculation  on  a  subject  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  knowledge,  I  will  proceed  m  my  trans- 
lation from  Arminius. 

"  The  milder  interpretation  [of  Trelcatius*  assertions}  was 

*  The  expreOTion,  like  the  labjeet,  is  sufficiently  obscure.  The  readeir 
hu  it  as  the  author  has  given  it.  I  suppose  he  means  by  vrogreinu  orM- 
xw,  the  deriTation  first  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  and  then  of  the  Hoi j 
Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Here  is  an  oecarumical  progruswnj  or 
cue  in  the  order  of  nature,  though  not  of  time.  If  I  have  not  rightly  onoer- 
stood  his  meaning,  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  sl^>ply  a  better  one. 
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ttioj  viz.  tbtt  the  Son  of  God  could  be  called  who&^og,  or 
that  he  had  his  deity  of  himself^  in  so  far  as  he  is  Ood;  air 
though  as  Son  he  has  it  from  the  Father.  For  the  sake  of  ex- 
piainiDg  thb  nx>re  fully  it  b  said,  that  God  or  the  diviue  esseoee 
may  be  considered  absolutely  aud  relatively ;  that  absolutely, 
the  Son  has  hb  essence  of  oimself ;  while  relatively,  he  has  k 
of  the  Father. 

<'  But  these  new  modes  of  speaking  and  new  c^inions  are  I^ 
no  means  consistent ;  ibr  the  Son  as  Son,  and  as  God,  has  hts 
deity  from  the  Father,  although  when  he  b  called  God,  ibis 
idea  is  not  expressed,  but  only  when  he  b  called  Son.  Indeed, 
the  eaaenQe  of  God  can  in  no  way  be  considered,  without  affinn- 
ing  that  it  is  communicated  to  the  Son  by  the  Father ;  nor  can 
it,  in  a  different  respect,  be  said  to  be  communicated  to  him, 
and  not  to  be  communicated  to  him  ;  for  these  things  are  con- 
tradictory, and  cannot  in  any  different  respect  be  harmonized. 
If  he  [the  Son]  has  it  of  himself,  considering  it  in  an  absolute 
pomt  of  view,  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  him  ;  if  it  b  com- 
municated to  him,  considered  relatively^  he  cannot  have  it  of 
htmsdf  as  absolutely  considered." 

«<  I  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  I  do  not  consider  these 
two  things  as  distinct,  viz.  to  be  ^  Son  of  Chdf  and  to  be  Crod. 
Certainly  I  do.  But  when  they  go  further  and  say,  that  as  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  means,  to  have  hb  essence  of  the  Father, 
so  to  be  God,  can  mean  nothing  less  than  to  have  hb  essence 
of  himself,  i.  e.  to  derive  it  from  no  one ;  thb  I  deny  altogether, 
and  declare  at  the  same  time,  that  thb  b  not  only  a  great  error 
4n  sacred  theology,  but  also  in  natural  phik>so(^y.  For  to  be 
Sod  and  to  be  God  accord  well  together ;  but  to  have  his  es- 
sence of  the  Father,  and  yet  to  derive  it  from  no  one,  b  contra- 
dictory, because  the  one  destroys  the  other. 

^  But  that  thb  mistake  may  be  made  more  apparent,  I  wil 
arrange  my  views  in  a  triplet  of  propositk>ns :  viz. 

1.  God  is  eternal;  having  divine  essence  from  eternity. 

2.  The  Father  is  underived  ;  havmg  divine  essence  of  none. 

3.  The  Son  b  of  the  Fatlier ;  having  divine  essence  of  the 
Father. 

^^  Now  the  word  God,  signifies  a  Bqing  who  has  real  divine  es- 
sence ;  the  word  Son,  that  he  has  such  essence  from  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  hence  he  may  properly  be  called  Grorf,  and  Son  of 
God.  But  since  he  cannot  be  styled  Father,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has  his  essence  of  himself,  or  that  it  is  underived. 
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**  Yec  there  tre  eflbrts  made  to  apologise  for  s«ch  uaertionfli 
hj  s»ym^  that  when  the  Son,  as  God,  b  said  to  have  his  es- 
BODOe  of  himsdf,  this  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  divine  essence 
is  aoderived.  But  if  we  may  indulge  io  such  apologies,  there  is 
nochiQg  however  badly  spdceo,  which  may  not  find  some  excuse. 
For  ahbough  God  and  divine  essence  do  not  difler  substandally 
(ovitimdmg) ;  stiU,  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  whatever 
may  be  predicated  of  divine  essence,  can  be  predicated  of  God ; 
be<^uise,  according  to  our  modes  of  conception,  these  things  are 
di8ta]guiihed,^aQd  all  our  modes  of  expressbn  ought  to  be  Mlapl- 
^  to  this,  since  we  are  expected  so  to  speak  as  to  be  righdy 
understood.  Hence  it  appears  that  we  may  correctly  say  quod 
Deum  mortuuM  eue^  that  God  died ;  also  that  the  essence  of 
God  was  communicated  ;  but  not  at  all  that  God  was  commu- 
nicated. He  who  understands  the  difference  between  abstract 
and  concrete,  (about  which  we  have  so  frequent  disputes  with 
the  liutherans,)  will  easily  understand  what  absurd  consequen- 
ces woold  fdUiow,  if  such  explications  were  once  admitted  in 
the  church  of  God. 

*^It  cannot,  therefore,  b  anyway  be  defended  as  well  spdcea, 
wbea  k  is  said  that  the  Son  of  God  is  avto&tac;  nor  is  it  at 
aO  correct  to  say,  that  the  essence  of  God  is  common  to  the 
three  divine  persons;  it  is  incorrect,  because  we  say,  that  it 
is  comiaanicated  to  one  by  another. 

^  I  wvdi  diese  thkigs  may  be  particularly  noted ;  so  that  it 
maj  be  seen,  how  much  we  can  tolerate  in  one  whom  we  do 
not  suspect  of  heresy,  and  how  greedily  we  catch  at  every 
thmg  which  may  be  converted  mto  matter  of  accusation,  in 
cases  wbrare  we  have  a  suspicion  of  any  one."  pp.  124-^ 
136. 

The  reader  will  see  by  all  this,  that  Arminius  was  versed  in 
the  subtihies  of  the  day,  and  could  measure  weapons  with  his 
adversaries,  on  the  arena  of  school  dialectics. '  Nor  must  he 
think  the  doctrine  thus  proposed  and  defended  to  be  new  or 
etrange  ;  for  it  is  truly,  as  Arminius  asserts,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  a  body.  So  acknowledges  Bishop 
BuO,  near  the  close  of  a  very  long  chapter  (in  his  folio  eittitled 
Drfenno  Fidei  NiaunaeS  on  the  question  whether  the  Son  of 
God  was  considered  by  tne  fathers  as  amo^iOQ.  <<  All  with  one 
vobe,"  says  be,  ''  deny  that  the  Son  is  cn^o^^oc.'*  Arminius 
has  stated  the  subject  somewhat  explicitly,  although  dressed 
in  the  k^ical  technicalities  of  the  day.    But  the  Nicene  creed 
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exfnresses  the  yery  same  sentiroeot  in  another  form :  ^*  Crod 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God."  As  a  body, 
the  early  fathers  beliered  m  the  deritmiian  of  the  Son  as  God, 
theirphilosoply  not  at  all  revolting  at  this.  The  unity  itself  of 
the  Godhead  they  made  out,  as  Armmius  does,  from  this  very 
derivation.  It  was  derivatbn  without  separatbn,  a  kind  of 
nXcctwiCfAog  or  evpantion  of  the  divine  substance,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit itself  in  new  relations.  The  common  image  made  use  of 
to  convey  their  meaning,  was,  the  radiance  which  proceeds  from 
the  sun,  compared  with  the  source  of  light  in  tne  sun  itself. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  speculate  upon  all  mis,  in  the  metaphjr^ 
cal  way  of  Armtnius,  nor  use  language  in  all  respects  such  as  he 
employs ;  but  that  he  has  truly  and  bond  fide  stated  thehr  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  needs  not  to  be  |nx>ved, 
after  what  Martini  has  done  in  his  OeschidUe  des  Dogma  der 
GotiheU  Christie  and  Keil's  essay  entitled  De  Doetoribtu  vet. 
Ecdetiae  etc.  reprinted  in  his  Opuscula. 

No  wonder  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  thus  avowed  and 
stated,  has  found  difficulties  in  its  reception  among  tUbse,  who 
regard  self-existence  and  independence  as  essential  to  true  di- 
vinity. A  derived  being  must  necessarily  be  a  dependent  one ; 
and  reasoning  as  we  now  do,  we  are  constrained  to  ask.  How 
can  a  dependent  being  be  God  over  all  ?  No  wonder  that  Ar- 
minius  found  his  more  strenuously  orthodox  neighbours  discon- 
tented with  these  relics  of  ancient  times,  and  ready  to  embrace 
the  first  suggestion  from  a  respectable  quarter,  that  the  Logos, 
being  truly  God,  must  as  true  God  be  self-existent  and  underiv- 
ed.  The  human  mind,  as  now  trained  for  the  most  part,  can 
scarcely  deem  it  possible  that  men  should  have  ever  believed 
and  taught  otherwise,  if  it  were  not  so  amply  attested  by  history. 
Such  have  been  the  unhappy  fruits  of  the  emanation  philosophy 
of  the  East,  which  mingled  itself  with  the  religious  views  and 
reasonings  of  early  Christians,  in  respect  to  deep  and  difficult 
subjects  in  philosophy. 

But  to  return ;  it  was  after  all,  very  unfair  to  accuse  Armini- 
us  otArian  views,  because  he  speculated  with  the  Nkene  fa- 
thers. Most  clearly  he  would  have  sided  with  the  CouncQ  of 
Nice ;  and  his  opponents  should  not  have  aimed  tpargere  voces 
ambiguoi  concerning  him,  in  respect  to  this  point,  while  they 
themsehres  admitted  the  high  authority  of  that  Council.  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  remaining  point. 

n.  Justification.  "  On  this  point,"  says  Arminius,  "  I  am  not 
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conscious  of  having  thought  or  taught  any  thing  diSerent  from 
what  the  reformed  and  protestant  churches  believe.  .  .  .  For 
the  present  I  say  briefly,  that  I  believe  sinners  to  be  justified 
solety  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  righteousness  of 
Chr^  is  the  scde  meritorious  cause,  on  account  of  which  God 
pardons  believers,  and  accounts  them  as  just,  not  otherwise  than 
if  they  had  obeyed  the  whole  law.  But  since  (Sod  imputes  the 
liglbteousness  of  Christ  to  none  except  to  believers,  I  think  that 
in  this  sense,  faith  may  well  and  truly  be  said  to  be  gratuitously 
imputed  to  a  believer  for  righteousness,  viz.  inasmuch  as  Grod 
has  set  £>rth  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  the  mercy  seat  {ika9tnQ^ 
oy)  or  propitiatory  sacrifice,  by  faith  in  his  blood.  But  howev* 
er  this  may  be,  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  do  not  so  differ 
from  those  of  Calvin,  whom  all  admit  to  be  correct  here,  but 
that  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  with  my  own  hand,  to  those  things 
which  he  has  said  in  the  third  book  of  hb  Instiiutian$y  p.  127. 

Arminuis  then  adds :  "  These,  most  noble  and  supreme  Or- 
dints  J  are  the  particular  articles,  respecting  which  I  deemed  it 
oecessaiy  to  speak  my  sentiments,  agreeably  to  the  order  of 
your  ConsessuM.^^  (p.  127.)  He  then  concludes  his  declara-» 
tion,  by  urging  a  new  and  general  synod  of  the  Belgic  churches, 
to  take  into  consideration  several  particulars  of  their  confession 
and  catechism,  p.  128  seq. 

We  may  well  suppose,  that  the  points  which  have  now  been 
brought  under  review,  were  the  principal  ones  which  were  the 
Meet  of  attack  upon  him  ;  for  it  would  have  been  very  ill-judg- 
ed in  him  to  leave  unnoticed  any  important  particular  of  accu- 
sation, before  an  assembly  of  the  States  General,  to  whom  an 
ultimate  appeal  must  be  made  in  all  matters  of  church  as  well 
as  of  state.  Whatever  other  allegations  his  opponents  have 
made,  or  can  make  against  him,  I  presume  that  of  being  wanting 
in  shrewdness  and  foresight  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be 
one.  He  plainly  outgeneraled  all  his  competitors,  and  enlisted 
a  large  majority  of  the  civil  power  on  his  side. 

It  app^urs,  however,  that  Armmius  was  not  assailed  in  sjmods 
only.  There  was  put  in  circulation,  m  a  kind  of  private  way,  a 
paper  or  papers,  containing  thirty  one  charges  of  error,  i.  e.  er- 
ror with  respect  to  thirty  one  points  in  theology.  To  these  he 
at  length  made  a  public  reply,  denybg  many  of  them  wholly ; 
expl^'ng  others ;  and  avowing  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  most 
of  them.  From  these  avowals,  1  beg  the  liber^'  of  makhig  a 
few  extracts,  which  will  explain  more  fully  the  opinions  of  this 
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writer,  on  tome  points  which  the  preceding  extracts  leave  un- 
touched. 

Among  other  accusations  was  the  following ;  viz.  ^'  that  be 
held,  that  to  those,  unto  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  sufficient 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  so  that  if  they  will,  ihey  are 
able  to  believe ;  otherwise  God  does  but  mock  men,  m  profier-* 
ing  them  salvation." 

That  he  ever  taueht  this,  in  the  same  words,  or  the  like  ones, 
he  totally  denies.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  shew  what  he 
does  hold.  "  What  is  meant  by  giving  sufficient  ^acei  It  is 
known  that  there  is  habiiuai  grace  (gratiam  habitualem),  and 
the  grace  of  asiistance  f  assistentiae).  Now  the  phrase  sufficient 
grace  may  be  construea  as  meaning,  that  all  to  whom  the  gos^ 
pel  is  preached,  have  habitual  grace  infused  into  them,  which 
renders  them  qualified  (aptos)  to  jrield  faith  to  the  gospel ;  which 
sense  I  disapprove.  For  whatever  is  said  of  their  sufficiencyj 
I  think  should  be  ascribed  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  he  aids  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  the  instrument 
by  which  he  is  wont  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  men.  But  this 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  easily  be  explained,  and  suf- 
ficiency ascribed  to  it  ^  so  that  relagianism  may  be  shunned,  at 
a  great  distance. 

"  As  to  the  expression,  *  They  can  believe,  through  that  suf- 
ficient gtace,  if  they  will  ;^  these  words,  in  this  crude  form,  may 
be  made  to  convev  the  very  worst  sense,  and  one  which  by  no 
means  accords  with  the  Scriptures ;  just  as  if,  when  ability  is 
once  given,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  divine  grace  remain  inactive, 
waiting  to  see  whether  man  will  rightly  use  this  ability  and  be- 
lieve in  the  gospel.  Whereas  he  who  would  think  and  speak 
correctly  respecting  this  matter,  must  necessarily  assign  to  grace 
its  own  part,  and  this  the  principal  one,  in  persuading  the  will  so 
that  it  shall  assent  to  those  things  which  are  preached. 

^^  This  explanation  will  easily  free  me  from  the  su^kion  of 
heresy  on  this  point."  p.  145. 

The  amount  of  these  views  seems  to  be,  that  Arminius  never 
meant  to  assert,  that  habitual  grace  rendered  men  able  or  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  oShn  of  the  gospel.  In  other  words,  what 
18  sometimes  called  commo7i  grace,  i.  e.  such  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  are  bestowed  habituallv  on  all 
men  who  hear  the  gospel,  these  Arminius  denies  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  engender  faith,  or  to  enable  the  sinner  savingly  to  be- 
lieve.    He  affirms  that  the  gratia  assisieniiacj  grace  specially 
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lii&ig,  or  (as  we  call  it)  special  gracCj  is  necessary  in  order  to 
pervade  the  will  to  assent  unto  the  gospel.  He  avows  explicit- 
ly, that  we  must  assign  to  this  grace  its  own  part,  and  this  a  prin- 
cipal one,  in  the  matter  of  saving  belief.  And  if  there  can  be 
any  doubt  here  as  to  his  meaning,  we  have  to  look  to  his  declar- 
ation rejmecting  the  free  will  of  the  sinner  (p.  271  above),  where 
be  openly  avows,  that  ^  man,  in  his  fallen  and  sinful  state,  is 
able  neither  to  think,  wiU,  nor  do  any  thing  truly  good,  but  he 
must  be  r^enerated  and  renewed  of  (jod,  in  Christ,  by  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  in  his  understanding,  affections,  or  wiU,  and  iii  his  fac- 
ulties, in  order  rightly  to  understand,  regard,  consider,  will,  and 
do  that  which  is  truly  good.^ 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  jusdy  denied,  that  Arminius  held 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  (as  this  expression  is  understood 
by  all  considerate  and  intelligent  theologians  of  the  present  day,) 
and  the  doctrine  of  special  grace^  in  the  highest  sense  tliat  words 
are  capable  of  expressing,  unless  man  is  represented  as  a  mere 
passive  machine.  It  b  doing  manifest  injustice  to  his  memory, 
to  tax  him  with  a  denial  of  these  doctrines ;  and  equal  injustice, 
to  appeal  to  him  as  a  patron  and  supporter  of  sentiments  direct- 
ly opposed  to  these  doctrmes.  The  envy  or  fear  of  a  name, 
and  the  beat  of  party  spirit,  can  never  be  an  adequate  apology 
for  doing  injustice  to  the  dead,  in  order  to  gain  interest  among 
the  living.  Nor  can  a  Christian  sense  of  justice  admit  that  it 
is  pardcmable,  either  to  denounce  a  man  for  errors  which  he  did 
DOt  bold,  or  to  appeal  to  him  as  the  patron  of  sentiments  which 
he  rejected,  (and  this  in  order  to  render  them  more  popular  and 
patefiil,)  when  the  means  of  correctk)n  are  at  hand,  and  noth- 
ing is  wanting  but  a  little  diligence  to  use  them.  Whatever 
were  the  iaults  or  virtues  of  Arminius,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  consisted  in  his  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  depra- 
vity of  the  unregenerate  man,  or  of  the  special  influences  of  the 
Simil  of  God ;  for  it  is  clear  as  the  light,  that  he  did  fully  re- 

Tuze  the  truth  of  both  these  doctrines, 
am  apprehensive  that  neither  his  opposers  nor  his  friends 
wiO  be  satisfied  with  this  representation ;  for  both,  in  some  re- 
spects winch  may  easily  be  conjectured,  will  be  disappointed. 
The  pen  of  historic  justice,  however,  must  not  be  guidea  by  the 
wishes  of  those  who  may  read,  but  by  the  evidence  which  lies 
before  it.  This  evidence  I  have  produced  ;  and  every  man  of 
candour  may  now  judge  for  himself. 

Clearly  as  the  opinion  of  Arminius  is  expressed  in  the  above 
No.  n.  36 
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extracts,  so  clearly  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  what  his 
opinion  was,  unless  we  can  shew  that  he  has  made  a  false  state- 
ment, yet  he  had  such  views  of  the  state  of  the  sinner^  when  la- 
bouring under  that  conviction  of  mind  which  usually  precedes 
the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  as  do  not  agree  with  the  specula- 
tive opinions  of  many  excellent  men  at  the  present  day.  The 
point  is  both  a  delicate  and  an  interesting  one ;  and  therefore  it 
is  expedient  to  give  his  own  words. 

The  anonymous  paper  that  had  been  put  in  circulatioD,  and 
contained  the  thirty  one  articles  of  accusation  mentioned  above, 
charged  him,  among  other  things,  with  holding  that  ^'  the  works 
of  the  unregenerate  may  be  pleasing  to  Grod,  and  may  be  an  im- 
pulsive cause  or  occasion,  on  account  of  which  (Sod  is  moved  to 
confer  saving  grace  upon  them." 

In  respect  to  this  allegation  he  says :  "  The  word  tmitgnene- 
rate  may  be  understood  in  a  two-fold  sense.  (1)  It  denotes  those 
who  have  not  experienced  any  influence  of  the  Spirit,  either  re- 
generating them,  or  tending  to  or  preparing  for  regeneration. 
(2)  It  signifies  those  vrho  are  in  the  state  of  being  Ixmh  agab» 
and  experience  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pertaining  ei- 
ther to  that  which  is  preparatory  to  regeneration,  or  to  r^enera- 
tion  itself;  although  the  final  act  itself  of  regeneration  b  not  yet 
completed.  I  have  reference  to  such  persons,  as  are  led  to  ac- 
knowledge their  sins,  to  grieve  for  them,  to  desire  ddiverance 
from  them,  and  to  seek  after  the  Deliverer  who  has  been  re- 
vealed ;  ahhough  they  are  not  yet  the  actual  subjects  of  that  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the  flesh  or  the  oW  man  b  ukoA- 
fied,  and  the  new  man,  formed  for  a  new  life,  b  aUe  to  do  good 
works. 

^<  In  the  next  place  I  remark,  that  a  thing  may  be  pleasing  to 
God,  either  as  an  initial  action  pertaining  to  the  commracement 
of  conversion ;  or  as  a  work  complete  as  to  its  very  essence, 
and  performed  by  one  truly  converted  and  horn  again.  Thus 
confession  of  sin  is  pleasing  to  God,  in  which  one  acknowledges 
that  he  is  stupid,  blind,  and  poor,  and  therefore  would  helSke 
himself  to  Chrbt  that  he  mav  procure  ointment  for  hb  eyes  and 
garments  for  himself.  So  also,  works  which  proceed  from  warm 
affection,  are  pleasing  to  God.  Calvin  himself  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  initial  wadJUial  fear  of  God ;  and  so  does 
Beza,  who  holds  that  grief  and  sorrow  for  sin  belong  not  to  tbs 
essential  part  of  regeneration,  but  to  the  preparatory  one;  while 
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he  places  the  essence  of  regeneratioo  itself  in  the  morUficttioQ 
[of  ainj  and  in  the  vivification  [of  holbess]. 

^  Id  the  third  place  I  remark,  that  the  occasion  or  impulsive 
cause  bjr  which  God  is  moved,  may  be  variously  understood. 
It  wiD  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  If  I  appeal  to  two  passages 
of  Scripture,  from  a  comparison  of  which  a  distinctbn  may  be 
made  out  which  is  agreeable  to,  and  sufficient  for,  my  present 
purpose.  In  Matt.  18:  32  the  king  says,  *<  I  have  forgiven  thee 
die  whole  debt,  because  thou  didst  ask  me."  In  Gen.  22:  16, 
17,  God  says  to  Abraham,  "  Since  thou  hast  done  this  thingi 
and  hast  not  spared  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  I  will  gready  bless 
ihee."  If  any  one  does  not  see  in  these,  first  an  imjmUive 
cause,  and  secondly  one  of  eomplacenq/f  it  must  be  because  he  is 
blind  as  to  the  Scriptures. 

^  In  the  fouith  place,  saving  grace  b  conferred  b  difibrent 
measures  or  ways;  it  may  be  the  first  grace,  or  the  second;  '4 
may  be  antecedent,  or  subsequent ;  it  may  be  operating,  or  co- 
operatmg ;  k  may  be  knopkii^  and  opening,  or  actually  enter- 
ing.    Now  unless  one  properly  distbguishes  all  these  things, 
and  uses  his  language  accordbgly,  he  must  necessarily  infirbgo 
apoD  ocben,  whose  seotimepts  he  does  not  well  undersUnd,  or 
he  must  make  them  ofl^ders.    If  any  one  will  duly  consider 
these  tUngs,  he  will  find  that  the  accusation  or  allegation  b 
questbn,  whan  understood  b  one  sense,  is  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures ;  but  b  another  sense,  it  is  widely  diverse  from  them. 
^Letthe  word  unregenerate  be  underwood  as  designating 
one  in  whom  die  woric  of  regeneration  is  begun  but  not  com- 
pieled ;  let  that  which  is  pleasbg  when  comjueted,  be  consider- 
ed as  agreeable  when  it  is  commenced ;  let  impulnve  be  defin- 
ed as  that  which  tends  to  the  final  obtabbg  of  a  thbg;  and 
finally,  let  savbg  grace  be  considered  as  secondary,  subsequent) 
co-openftive,  and  aotually  entering  [the  sinners  heart] ;  then, 
evidendy  we  may  say  with  propriety,  that  earnest  scnrrow  for  sb 
is  jdeasbg  to  God  b  such  a  sense,  that,  fiY>m  his  aboundbg 
compasnoo,  he  is  moved  by  it  to  bestow  grace  on  sbful  man.^ 
pp.  158,  J59. 

h  woidd  seem,  from  this  representation,  that  the  sinner  who 
is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  k>st  conditbn,  may,  as  Armbius 
viewed  b,  be  the  subject  of  real  sorrow  for  sb,  and  have  a  deep, 
er  at  least  a  true  sense  of  his  spirit^ial  wants,  and  of  the  necessi- 
ty ef  belakiog  lumself  to  Christ  b  order  that  they  may  be  sup- 
plied ;  and  all  this,  short  of  actual  regeneration.    This  seems 
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at  first  view  to  be  repugnant  to  his  opinions  about  the  natwal,  un- 
regenerate  man,  which  have  been  stated  above,  and  also  Id  the 
statement  of  Arminius  with  regard  to  special  grace.  But  the 
contradictbn  is  merely  in  appearance.  Arminius  does  not  deny 
that  the  sinner's  conviction  and  sorrow  for  sin,  are  the  work  of 
the  Spirit ;  he  realizes  it  as  the  initial  work  of  the  Spirit, 
but  not  as  the  essential  and  completing  one.  Of  course,  he  does 
not  contradict  his  views  of  the  natural  man,  as  he  b  in  himself. 
The  mistake,  if  there  be  any,  lies  in  his  definition  of  regenera* 
lion.  He  appeals  to  Beza  in  order  to  confirm  this,  and  avers 
that  Beza  held  grief  and  sorrow  for  sin  not  to  be  r^eneratkm, 
but  only  a  preparation  for  it.  The  mortification  of  the  sinful  prin* 
ciple,  and  the  vivification  of  the  holy  one,  Beza  makes  to  be  re* 
generation.  And  as  Arminius  had  himself  been  a  pupil  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Beza,  we  can  hardly  distrust  the  correctness 
of  this  statement. 

Now,  at  the  present  day,  we  are  accustomed  (rightly  as  I 
must  believe^  to  think,  that  real  grief  and  sorrow  for  sin  come 
only  from  a  neart  truly  penitent,  and  therefore  truly  regenerate. 
There  may  be  much  terror  on  account  of  sin,  much  legal  (ear, 
much  ^^  sorrow  of  the  world  which  woiketh  death,"  without  any 
real  evangelical  contrition.  The  error  of  Arminius,  then,  if  it 
be  one,  lies  merely  in  mistaking  the  definition  of  r^eneratioii, 
or  in  a  want  of  right  views  as  to  the  place  of  its  commencement, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  speak.  He  makes  a  gradual  woHe, 
partly  legal  and  partly  evangelical,  all  of  which  together  makes 
up  an  initial  and  final  work  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  wliole  compass 
of  the  operation  by  divine  grace.  Arter  all,  the  essential  act  of 
regeneratwn  itself;  the  final  one,  the  eratiafkaUsj  egideMj  m- 
grediensj  he  does  not  state  to  be  gradual.  It  is  the  preparatory, 
not  the  final  part,  which  in  his  view  is  mdual. 

We  may  difiler  from  him,  then,  and  Trom  Beza,  (if  Arminius 
has  correctly  stated  his  opinion,)  as  to  the  point  where  the  actu^ 
al  renovation  itself  of  the  heart  begins.  But  we  need  not,  on 
this  account,  accuse  either  of  them  as  beine  heterodox  on  dus 
point,  so  long  as  they  ascribe  both  the  initio  and  final  process  1o 
divine  grace^  and  maintain  that  the  sinner  of  himsdf  is  <^  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins." 

In  regard,  moreover,  to  what  Arminius  calls  the  initial  or  pre- 
paratory part  of  the  work  of  regeneration,  he  certainly  does  not 
stand  alone  here.  If  diis  be  heretical,  then  others,  whose  repu- 
tation for  high  orthodoxy  has  never  been  called  in  question,  are 
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abo  heretical  od  the  same  point.  Thus  in  confirmation  of  the 
statement  of  Arminius  respeotine  Beza,  I  find  that  this  author 
in  commentbg  on  John  3:  6,  That  wkuA  i$  bom  of  the  flesh  %$ 
Jkekf  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spint,  says,  when 
exfdaining  Ae  nature  of  the  spiritual  birthi  in  distmction  from 
our  natural  one,  <  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  impart  himself 
to  the  regenerate  substantially,  i.  e.  by  infiising  mto  uiem  a  part 
of  lus  own  essence,  or  by  an  abscission  of  himself  in  part,  and 
communicating  this  part  to  those  who  are  created  anew ;  nor 
does  be  create  a  new  substance  in  the  place  of  the  old  one  which 
belonged  to  the  natural  man  ;  he  only  renews  the  image  of  Crod 
in  them,  removing  by  his  power  their  former  state  of  pollution, 
and  bestowing  on  them  a  disposition  to  purity ;  which  'is  a  work 
so  ereat  and  distinguished,  that  those  who  are  transformed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  their  moral  qualities,  may  with  propriety  be 
called  regenerate,  that  is,  bom  again,  yea,  they  seem  as  it  were 
to  be  crated  anew,  by  existing  in  a  new  state.' 

But  this  great  work  is  not  begun  and  completed  at  once,  ac- 
oordii^  to  the  views  of  Beza.  So  he  exjdams  himself:  **  Hoc 
antom  sjbitsim  quidem  [Spiritus]  efficit ;  et  primum  in  animi, 
omus  inteOectum  verft  luce  illustrare,  et  voluntatem  et  caeteros 
anc^tus  ad  bonum  volendum  et  praestandum  praeparare  ind- 
jit  f  that  IS,  ^  the  Holy  Spirit  gradually  accomplishes  the  work 
of  regmeratkm ;  he  begins  by  imparting  light  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  thus  be  prepares  the  way  for  the  will  and  other  afiec- 
cioos  to  be  incfined  to  that  whfeh  is  good.' 

How  this  differs,  in  any  material  circumstance,  from  the  stated 
menC  Imd  views  of  Arminius,  I  am  not  able  to  pereeive.  Nei- 
Aer  of  them  maintains,  that  the  essential  act  itself  of  regenerating, 
is  gradual.  Both  aver  that  there  is  a  preparatory  work  which  b 
gradual,  (hoc  sensim  efBcit,)  so  that  one  may  adfirm  that  Beza 
and  Arminius  both  held  the  work  of  regeneration  to  be  gradual, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  as  embracing  the  initial  or 
preparatory  work ;  but  neither  avers  this,  as  to  the  act  itself 
of  creating  the  soul  anew,  or  of  regenerating  it  m  the  high- 
est and  truly  efficient  sense. 

Nor  do  these  writers  stand  alone.  Dr  Owen,  the  coryphaei 
m  of  die  English  Cahrinists,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Spirit, 
says,  that  "  Ordinarily  there  are  certain  previous  and  prepare 
atory  workings  in  and  upon  the  souls  oi  men,  that  are  ante- 
cedent and  dispositive  unto  regeneratwn."  Vol.  I.  p.  362. — 
**This,"  be  goes  on  to  say,  "  is,  for  die  subsunce  of  it,  the  po- 
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sition  of  the  divines  of  the  church  of  Eogland  at  the  S}mod  of 
Doit.  ...  I  mention  this,  that  those  by  whom  these  things  are 
despised,  may  a  little  consider  whose  ashes  they  trample  on 
and  scorn.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  aver,  that  what  he  says  re- 
specting this  preparatory  work,  has  respect  only  to  adults ;  and 
that  **  the  disposition  (preparatory  and  dispositive)  is  on^  ma- 
ieriaUy  so,  but  not  such  as  contains  grace  of  tlie  same  nature 
as  in  regeneration  itself." 

But  what  is  a  material  disposition  to  regeneration  ?  Let  the 
author  explain  himself.  "It  is  one  which  disposeth,  and  in 
some  way  maketfa  a  subject  fit,  for  the  reception  of  that  which 
shall  be  communicated,  added,  or  infused  into  it  as  its  form." 
By  form  here,  I  suppose  the  writer  to  mean,  what  was  meant 
by  the  metaphysical  schools  of  his  day.  f ofm,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  means  a  mould.  Now  as  melted  metal  poured  into  a 
mould,  receives  a  particular  form  and  shape ;  so  infusion  into  a 
thing  as  aform^  borrows  its  meaning  from  this.  The  mould 
(so  to  spesu()*of  the  soul  b,  in  Dr  Owen's  view,  first  to  be  fash- 
bned,  shaped  materialiterj  i.  e.  as  to  its  own  natural  ingredients 
or  component  parts,  before  the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  infused 
into  it. 

He  proceeds  to  explain  his  idea.  "  So  wood  by  dnmess  and 
a  due  composure,  is  made  ready  and  fit  to  admit  of  firing  or 
continual  fire."  Such  then  is  the  preparatory  work  of  re- 
generation, in  Dr  Owen's  view.  He  distinguishes  between  this 
so  called  material  disposition  and  a  formal  disposition  of  the 
soul.  The  latter  is  an  inagxri  of  essential  regenerating  grace ; 
(formal  here  meaning  essential^  i.  e.  pertaining,  according  to  the 
old  metaphysics,  to  essential  form ;)  it  is  "  where  one  degree  of 
the  same  kind,  disposeth  the  subject  unto  farther  degrees  of  it ; 
as  the  morning  light,  which  is  of  the  same  kind,  disposeth  the 
air  to  the  reception  of  the  full  light  oY  the  sun."  lliis  formal 
disposition  he  excludes  from  the  preparatory  work ;  and  exact- 
ly the  same  thing  do  Arminius  and  ^eza. 

Dr.  Owen  proceeds  still  further  to  unfold  his  idea  of  the  new 
birth.  "  In  natural  generation,"  says  he,  "  there  are  sundry  dis- 
positions of  the  matter,  before  the  form  Jessence]  b  introduced. 
So  the  body  of  Adam  was  formed,  before  the  ratbnal  soul  was 
breathed  into  it;  and  Ezekiel's  bones  came  together  with  a 
noise  and  shaking,  before  the  breath  of  life  entered  into  diem." 
p.  363. 

Hear  him  in  another  subsequent  passage  :  <^  There  are  some 
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things  required  of  us  in  the  way  of  dutji  in  order  unto  our 
RCGVirEBJLTioN,  Vfhich  are  mo  m  the  power  of  our  ovm  natU" 
ral  aiUitieSf  as  that  nothing  but  corrupt  prejudices  and  stub* 
bomness  in  sinning,  doth  keep  or  hinder  men  from  the  perform* 
ance  of  them.*'  These  things  he  states  to  be,  (I)  "  Outward  at- 
tendance CO  the  dispensation  of  God's  word ;  (2)  A  diligent  m- 
tenttoQ  {^attention]  of  mind  in  attending  on  the  means  of  grace." 
"  These  things,"  says  he  again,  **  are  required  of  us  tfi  order  iin- 
to  our  regeneration.^  pp.  364,  365.  He  goes  on  to  state, 
that  these  will  not  of  themselves  regenerate  us,  "  without  an  es- 
pecial, e&ctual,  internal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul ;" 
but  that  Grod  does  ^^  ordinarily,  in  the  effectual  dispensation  of 
his  grace,  meet  with  them  who  attend  diligendy  to  the  outward 
administration  of  the  means  of  it." 

Beside  these  preparatory  steps  towards  regeneration,  Dr 
Owen  avers  that  there  are  other  and  more  important  ones. 
^  There  are  certain  spiritual  efiects,  wrought  in  and  upon  the 
souls  of  men,  whereof  the  word  as  the  instrument ;"  viz.  (1)  U- 
himination.  (2^  Conviction.  {3)  Reformation.  ^^  The  first  of 
these  respects  tne  mind  only ;  the  second,  the  mind,  conscience 
and  afiections ;  the  third,  the  life  and  conversation."  p.  366.  Un- 
der the  head  whkh  treats  of  illuminatioo,  he  declares,  that 
^  there  is  an  illumination  [of  the  unregenerate,]  which  is  an  e«- 
pedal  eflSsct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  word,  on  the  minds  of 
men ;"  and  this  he  endeavours  to  establish,  by  declaring  that 
'such  an  illumination  adds  perspicuity  to  the  understanding; 
peater  assent  of  mind  to  things  revealed ;  some  kind  <^  sudden 
pf ;  and  sometimes  it  adds  gifts  to  all  the  rest.'  He  concludes 
this  bead,  by  saying  that  such  iDumination  is  not  regeneration, 
but  '^  a  third  degree  [of  illumination]  is  required  theretmto." 
The  second  degree  has  l)rought  die  subject  of  it  out  of  a  purelv 
ttataral  state,  and  placed  him  on  a  kind  of  intermediate  grouna. 
A  third  degree  perfects  the  work.  And  this  second  degree, 
'^  m  the  order  of  nature,  is  prevk>us  to  a  full  and  real  conversion 
to  God,  and  is  materially  [in  the  sense  before  explained]  pre- 
paratory and  dispositive  thereunto." 

Under  the  head  of  conviction^  he  states,  that  ^'  it  is  anteceda- 
aeoos  unto  real  conversion  to  God;"  it  consists  "  in  sorrow  or 
grief  for  sin  committed,  because  past  or  irrecoverable ;"  also 
^  m  humiliation  for  sb,  which  is  the  exercise  or  working  o£  sor- 
row and  fear  m  outward  acts  of  confession,  fasting,  praying,  and 
iKiike."    pp.  968,  369. 
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To  «H  these  he  adds,  diat  <^  die  soul  b  filled  wHh  thou^its, 
desires,  mquiries,  and  contrivances  about  a  deliverance  out  of 
that  state  and  condition  wherein  it  is ;"  and  that  *^  a  great  refor- 
mation of  life,  and  change  in  affectumsy  doth  ensue  hereon." 

*'  All  these,"  he  next  avers,  ^^  may  be  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  men  by  die  dispensation  of  the  word,  and  yet  the  work  of  re- 
generation never  be  perfected  in  them."  Moreover,  "  These 
things  are  good  in  themselves,  and  fruits  of  the  kindness  of  (Sod 
towards  us"  (p.  370) ;  "  they  are  the  effects  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."    p.  372. 

An  objectk>n  then  presents  itself  to  the  mbd  of  thb  distin- 
guiiAed  theologian.  ^  How  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  the  author 
of  a  work,  which  is  inefectual  and  imperfect  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  ?'  To  thb  he  answers,  (1)  In  most  persons  real  conv^rsbn 
foUows  thb  work ;  and  ^^  their  preparatory  actings  make  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  new  spiritual  life  into  the  soul."  (3) 
Their  failure  is  owing  to  the  sinner's  extreme  wk^kedness ;  for 
^'  even  common  illumination  and  conviction  of  sin  have,  in  their 
own  nature,  a  tendency  unto  sincere  conversbn."  It  b  ^  wil- 
fulness and  stubbornness  in  those  enlightened  and  convicted,'' 
which  defeat  the  end  to  be  attained.  ^^  They  faint  not  for  want 
or  STBXNGTH  to  pTOceed  ;  but  bt  a  free  act  of  their  own 
WILLS,  they  refuse  the  grace  whk^h  is  further  tendered  unto 
them  in  the  gospel.  Thb  witty  and  its  actual  resistency  unto 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  God  b  pleased  in  some  way  to  take 
away ...  .hut  the  sin  ofmeny  ana  their  guilty  is  in  ity  where  it 
b  continued ;  for  no  more  b  required  hereunto,  [i.  e.  to  consti- 
tute sin  or  guilt,]  but  that  it  be  voluntary;  it  is  will,  and  not 
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ACTIONS."     pp.  373,  374. 

So  speak  me  unbiassed  feelbgs  of  every  man  on  eardi,  re- 
specting the  moral  nature  of  sin,  when  he  forgets  sjrstem,  and 
comes  to  vindicate  God  and  the  work  of  hb  Spirit,  as  Dr  Owen 
does  here.  It  b  ^^  not  want  of  strength,"  savs  thb  excellent  man 
and  divine,  <'  but  a  free  act  of  the  sinner's  own  will"  whk^ 
makes  him  come  short  of  the  grace  of  life.  How  little  D^ 
Owen,  on  some  occaskms,  remembered  such  explk^it  declara- 
tions as  these,  when  he  was  urging  the  doctrine  of  human  inabil- 
ity and  depravi^  agunst  the  Semipelagians  of  hb  day,  any  one 
may  see  vfho  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  hb  works.  But 
I  return  to  my  immediate  purpose. 

Dr  Owen  does  not  even  stop  with  the  preparatory  work  of 
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regeygalhp,  ykbcse  I  have  left  hkn.  He  goes  on  quite  b^ond 
ArmioBis  himself;  for  in  speaking  of  bis  ^preparatory  and  dis- 
posidFe  work/  be  sajrs :  "  Tbese  operations  oi  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
are,  in  tbeir  own  nature,  good  and  holt  ;  illuminatbn  is  so ; 
so  is  convictba ;  so  is  sorrow  for  sin ;  witb  a  subse<pient  cbange 
of  adfectioiis  and  amendment  of  life."  p.  374. 

Arminius  ccxiteBted  bimself  witb  averring  merely,  that  these 
tfamgs  in  the  convicted  sinner  were  pkasmg  to  God,  because 
they  are  di^xwitive  towards  regeoeratkm,  i.  e.  constitute  an  ini- 
tial state  of  preparatbn  for  that  work.  But  Dr  Owen  does  not 
scropje  to  say,  that  these  very  same  things  are  ^*good  and  holyJ^ 
Both  acknowledge  that  they  proceed  solely  from  the  influence  of 
die  Spirit ;  so  timt  here  is  no  room  for  making  any  distinctbn. 
If  then  Arminkis  was  an  AmUnian  in  regard  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter, Beza  was  one  equally  decided,  and  Dr  Owen  was  greatly 
advanced  beyond  either,  m  the  same  heresy.  So  easy  it  is, 
where  history  and  facts  are  not  consulted,  and  prejudice  and 
popuhr  clamour  are  foUowed,  to  put  down  one  man  for  ba^osyt 
and  eiy  up  anodier  for  orthodoxy,  when,  if  both  are  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  it  win  be  found,  that  they  are  substantially  agreed  on  the 
ven"  points  where  they  are  affirmed  widely  to  di£^. 

The  r^t  or  wrong  of  Arminius,  or  JBeza,  or  Owen,  is  not 
what  1  am  labouring  to  prove  or  disprove.  This  is  not  my  pre- 
sent business.  But  to  do  historical  justk^e  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, by  shewing  what  their  opink)ns  really  were,  and  what 
iustjce  or  injustice  has  been  done  them  by  subsequent  ages,  w3i 
be  regardedf  as  highly  proper,  by  every  candid  and  discemhig 


Hy  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  <ui  these  pomts,  is,  the  inte- 
rest which  they  claim,  at  present,  m  our  religfeus  commimity* 
Every  man  who  wishes  to  know  ^^  what  he  speaketh  and  where- 
of he  affirmeth,"  wiU  be  glad  to  have  facts  placed  before  him| 
and  dien  he  can  judge  for  himself. 

I  do  not  refrain  from  giving  any  c^inkui  on  the  correctness  of 
tbe  sentiments  above  cited,  because  I  have  none ;  but  because, 
as  I  have  akeady  remarked,  it  would  here  be  out  of  place.  I 
say,  only  in  a  w(»rd,  that  to  some  of  the  things  aimed  at  by  these 
disringiiMhed  writers,  I  can  give  my  hearty  asseitt ;  to  some  oth- 
en,  I  cannot ;  and  to  the  mode  of  representetkxi  in  general,  I 
feel  mainy  objectk>ns  whk^  do  not  seem  to  me  capable  of  being 
remored. 

1  pcooeed  to  another  topk;  of  great  interest,  and  respecting 
No.  U.  37 
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which  I  bave  yet  exhibited  no  veir  explicit  declaratiaiis  of  Ar- 
mkiius ;  I  mean  the  tin  andfaU  ofourjiril  parents^  In  his  the* 
sis  respecting  this,  he  ascribes  their  first  sb  to  their  own  free 
wfll,  and  to  Satan,  as  concurrent  causes  of  it.  As  to  its  effect 
on  their  posterity)  he  uses  the  following  language. 

^<  Tfaji  whole  sin  is  not  peculiar  to  our  first  parents,  but  is 
common  to  the  whole  race  of  their  posteritv ;  who,  at  the  time 
when  they  sinned,  were  in  their  loins,  and  aitarwards  descended 
by  natural  generation  from  them.  Far  all  sinned  in  Adamy 
Rom.  T.  Whatever  punishment,  therefore,  was  inflicted  on  our 
first  parents,  has  gone  down  through,  and  still  rests  on,  all  tbeir 
posterior ;  so  that  all  are  children  of  wrath  by  nature  (Epb.  S: 
3),  being  obnoxious  to  condemnation,  to  death  temporal  and 
eternal,  and  to  a  destitution  of  original  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness. To  these  evils  they  will  remain  eternally  subject,  unless 
they  are  delivered  from  them  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  gk>- 
ry  for  ever."  p.  243. 

To  the  same  purpose  Armmius  speaks,  in  another  thesis  re- 
specting^ the  eShcXs  of  the  sin  committed  by  our  first  parents. 
^^  If  they  transgressed,  their  posterity  were  to  be  deprived  of  such 
blessings  as  they  enjoyed,  ^viz.  the  favour  and  grace  of  God,} 
and  were  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  opposite  evils.  Hence  it 
comes,  that  all  men  who  are  their  natural  descendants,  have  h&* 
come  obnoxious  to  eternal  and  temporal  death,  and  are  destitute 
of  original  righteousness ;  which  penalty  b  usually  called,  a  loss 
of  the  divine  im^e,  and  original  iin.^^  p.  378. 

If  President  Edwards,  who  endeavours  to  prove  the  physical 
and  metaphysical  unity  of  all  men  with  Adam  and  Eve,  was  suf-« 
ficiently  strenuous  on  the  doctrine  of  oridnal  sin  and  imputatioo 
of  sin ;  then  is  Arminius  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  to 
this  point ;  inasmuch  as  he  maintains  the  absolute  ph^ical  unhj 
of  all  men  with  Adam,  and  that  the  same  sentence  of  death, 
temporal  and  eternal,  has  come  upon  all,  because  they  did  thus 
partake  of  Adam's  sin.  So  says  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
moreover :  <^  Who  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  m  his  first 
transgression."  I  have  met  with  no  orthodoxy  of  a  higher  type 
than  that  of  Arminius,  on  this  much  contested  point 

My  readers  will  doubtless  be  curious  to  inquire,  whether  Ar<- 
minius  has  given  us  still  more  particular  views,  in  respect  to  the 
bereditanr  deprKvbj  which  we  derive  from  Adam.  In  his  thesis 
on  aduiu  sinsj  he  has  touched  this  point.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
cause  of  our  sinning,  when  he  says :  "  The  efficient  cause  of  all 
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acmtl  sins,  fa  man's  free  will.  The  c(tuia  nponyovfiipij^  preee- 
dent  cause,  is  our  original  mclinatioD  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  dirme  law,  which  [mclination]  we  contracted  by  natural  gen* 
eratioQ  from  our  first  parents.  The  causa  ng6natagttT$nm$,  die 
predbposing  causes  [of  sin],  are  the  objects  and  occasions  which 
solicit  to  SID.''  p.  245. 

In  his  Aesfa  respecting  the  free  vnll  and  ability  of  men^  he 
represents  the  unregenerate  man  as  ^  impotent  in  his  will  with  re- 
spect to  good ;  as  mangled,  wounded,  infirm,  bowed  down,  beat 
down,  tasen  captive,  undone,  lost ;  hb  abOity  not  only  weaken- 
ed and  inefficacious,  without  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  but 
as  amounting  to  nothing  at  all  without  such  ^race ;  for,  adds  he, 
Christ  has  said,  Wiihout  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  The  mmd  of 
man,  m  hfa  natural  state,  he  declares  to  be  darkened,  and  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  With  this  is  as- 
sodated  the  perverseness  of  the  heart  and  afiectbns,  so  that  the 
sinner  hates  what  is  truly  good,  and  k>ves  and  pursues  what  fa 
evil.  The  carnal  mind  fa  enmity  against  Grod,  is  not  subject  to 
hfa  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  The  heart  fa  deceitful,  per- 
verse, imcirciHncised,  hard,  and  stony ;  its  imagbatk>n  fa  only 
evil,  from  youth.' 

<  ISs  impotence  as  to  all  that  fa  good,  corresponds  to  hjt 
Wndness  oi  mind  and  perversiQr  of  heart.  An  evil  tree  cannot 
brmg  forth  eood  fruit.  He  fa  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  can  he  be  so.  He  is  altogether  dead  in  sin.  Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ;  the  Son  only  can 
make  us  free ;  ^<  it  follows,  therefore,  that  our  will,  since  the 
first  ofience  of  Adam,  i$  noifi^e  to  good,  unless  it  fa  made  firee 
by  die  Sod."    pp.  263,  264. 

It  were  easy  to  make  other  extracts ;  but  I  desist,  through 
iear  of  wearying  my  readers.  Enough  surely  has  been  extract- 
ed, ID  shew  ^at  Armmius  thoueht  upon  all  the  controvert- 
ed points  of  theology  in  hfa  day.  In  common  with  hfa  country- 
men in  general,  he  had  a  full  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration,  the 
entire  suflktency,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Scriptures; 
m  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by  the  Council  or  Nk^ 
and  the  Atfaanasian  fathers ;  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ ;  in  justification  by  grace  alone  through  faith  in 
Christ ;  in  r^eneratk)n  by  the  special  and  supernatural  influen- 
ces of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  a  word,  in  the  doctrines  at  large 
contained  in  the  usual  systems  of  divinity  whk^h  the  times  then 
affin^ed:    Hfa  belief  respecting  origmal  sin,  the  corruption  of 
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homtQ  nature,  beredkaiy  depravity,  federal  relatioo  to  Adam, 
and  every  thmg  ccNonected  with  these  topics,  appears  to  have 
been  of  die  very  strongest  and  fullest  kind.  Who  has  gone  far- 
ther than  the  above  extracts  present  him  as  going  ?  If  he  halts 
about  some  ^  quasi  good  works''  of  the  sinner  under  legal  con- 
viction, he  does  thb  only  in  company  with  other  orthodox  men 
of  the  most  strenuous  sort  On  the  subject  of  falling  away  from 
grace,  he  has  doubts ;  and  these  arise  from  such  passages  as 
those  in  Ezek.  xvul.  Heb.  vi.  x.  and  2  Pet.  ii.  Bat  he 
gives  no  positive  opimon  on  this  point  On  the  doctrine  of  de- 
crees only,  does  he  appear  to  have  been  at  open  war  with  some 
of  his  brethren,  especially  with  Gomar  his  colleague.  Hiat  be 
was  wrong  here  in  some  respects ;  that  he  reasoned  about  the 
decrees  of  God,  as  he  would  about  cause  and  eSBsct  in  die  natu- 
ral world,  and  so  made  out  to  himself  a  fatality  in  the  scheme 
of  h'ls  opponents ;  does  not  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  much  doubt. 
But  then,  if  he  represents  the  views  of  bis  opponents  correctly, 
was  there  not  something  excessive  in  their  mode  of  stating  diem  ? 
When  it  is  averred,  that '  Grod  predesdnated  men  to  eternal  fife  or 
death,  not  only  without  all  respect  to  character,  but  even  without  re. 
spect  to  them  as  created  beings,  i.  e.  as  brought  into  existence  ;' 
iUfi,  are  ready  to  ask.  How  can  the  human  mind,  which  believes 
in  an  omniscient  God,,  "who  sees  all  things  from  the  b^imung 
to  the  end,"  ever  suppose  it  possible,  that  the  whole  of  every 
man's  character  must  not  eternally  have  been  always  present  to 
the  Divine  Mind  ?  If  so,  then  we  ahnost  necessarily  mquire. 
How  could  God  decree  any  thing,  wholly  irrespective  of  this 
character?  Has  he  not  decreed  that  voluntary  transgressors 
shall  be  punished  with  death  ?  Has  he  decreed,  that  any  others 
shall  be  so  punished? 

AAet  the  contest  had  proceeded  for  a  while,  it  came  to  pass, 
as  we  may  very  naturally  suppose,  that  neither  Arrainius  nor  his 
opponents  were  in  a  state  for  dispassionate  consideratioD  of  the 
subject  of  it.  With  the  former,  nearly  all  decree  was  fatality, 
except  some  condidonal  determinations  of  a  general  nature,  sus- 
pended on  man's  conduct.  Widi  die  latter,  stet  pro  ratione  ro- 
hmioi,  was  too  much  the  order  of  the  day.  God  could  not  hav« 
regard  to  any  thing  but  to  himsdf  alone,  either  m  his  juc^»- 
ments  or  in  his  mercies. 

Such  is  the  tendency  and  end  of  bitter  and  heated  dispute. 
If  it  does  not  find  heretics,  it  is  wont  to  make  them.  Diteussion 
m  always  good ;  dispute  almost  always  evil. 
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it  is  easjr  to  perceive,  as  Armioius  has  more  than  once  inti- 
mated in  his  declaration,  that  the  subject  of  predeitinaiion  or  di* 
vine  decreet  J  was  the  centre  and  substance  of  all  bis  controversy 
wkb  ias  antagonists.  That  he  doubted  whether  some  mig^t  not 
fidi  frooB  r^eoerating  grace,  and  held  that  saving  grace  was  not 
always  kresistible,  connected  itself,  perhftps  unconsciously  in  his 
own  mmd,  yet  clearly  and  plainly,  with  his  doubts  about  die  ab- 
aolnte  decree  of  election  and  reprd}ation.  If  this  were  abtolutey 
ID  the  sense  in  vibich  he  supposed  his  antagonists  to  maintab  it» 
then  of  course  falling  away  mm  savmg  grace,  or  resistance  to  it,^ 
most  be  really  out  of  <piestion.  But  inasmuch  as  he  reiecf- 
ed  the  idea  of  an  absolute,  i.  e.  an  irrespective  or  unconditional 
decree,  so  he  would  naturaUy  be  led  to  believe,  that  the  li^se  of 
the  regenerate,  and  their  power  to  resist  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  were  possible,  and  perhaps  probable. 

In  careiidly  reviewing  his  sentiments,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
there  ism  them  that  is  really  opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  our 
Westminster  Catechism ;  unless  it  be,  the  simple  points  just  sug- 
gested. On  one  of  these,  viz.  falling  from  grace,  it  will  be  remem- 
hered  that  Anninius  himself  did  not  express  an  opinion.  He 
doobted  respecting  it.  The  substance  then  of  his  positive  here^, 
if  it  be  such,  was  that  he  denied  the  decrettm  fAsolutum^  main- 
tsdned  by  Cabin,  Beza,  Gomar,  and  others  of  that  and  sucoeed- 
mg  times,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  grace  to  be  irresistible. 

The  point  of  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Arrainius  here  was,  that 
tUs  view  of  the  dhone  decrees  made  God  the  author  of  sin,  and 
took  away  the  free  agency  and  accountability  of  men.  On  the 
odier  hand,  his  antagonists  most  solemnly  averred,  that  they  did 
not  in  any  manner  teach,  nor  did  they  at  ail  believe,  tiiat  Ooa  was 
the  aotbor  of  sin,  or  that  man's  Uberty  was  taken  away  by  the  di- 
vine decrees.  So  say  the  synod  of  Dort  in  Cap.  Doctrinse  1. 15. 
p.  281  of  the  JkUt:  ^Decretum  reprobationis :  ....  Deum 
neutiquam  peccati  aulhorem,  quod  cogitatu  blasphemum  est, 
aed  tremenaom,  inreprehensibilem,  et  justum  jiidicem  ac  vindi- 
cem  constiuuL'^  Calvin,  Beza,  and  even  Gcrniar  bimsetf,  have 
often  made  the  like  declarations.  Mosheim  has  laboured,  in  his 
hoog  prehce  to  Hales'  Episdes,  wfaich  contain  the  history  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  to  shew  that  tiiese  declarations  are  not  worthy  of 
cralit,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistie 
Anrches  to  tmite  toeetber,  until  the  doctrine  of  decretum  abtolu^ 
turn  is  renounced,  which  nndces  God,  as  he  says,  the  author  of 
sin,  and  is  nothing  less  than  blasphemy;  thus  being  himsetf 
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gttOtjr  of  the  Teiy  excess  and  vkrfeDce  of  which  he  complakis  ia 
Sie  coQtra-remonstrants,  viz.  charging  on  them  blasfdiemy  by  his 
own  construction  of  their  opinions,  a  blasphemy  which  they  ut- 
terly renoQDce  wkh  horror  and  indignation.  In  like  manner  Ar- 
minius  insisted,  that  the  reasoning  of  his  antagonists  led  inevitably 
to  such  a  conckision ;  and  that  they  were  inconsistent  in  deny- 
ing the  conclusion,  while  they  held  the  premises. 

If  now  analogies  from  natural  causes  and  efiects,  as  we  see 
Aem  developed  m  the  phjrsical  world,  are  to  be  applied  to  met- 
aphysical Bubjects  of  this  nature,  then  the  consequences  which 
Armmius  deduced  from  the  opinions  of  his  antagonists  may  be 
correct.  A  physical  necessity  admits  of  no  strictly  voluntary 
agency.  But  in  applying  such  an  analogy,  Arminins  committed 
a  great  mistake ;  one,  however,  which  has  been  repeated  from 
that  time  to  this,  without  any  intermission  ;  and  for  au^t  tnat  I 
can  see,  always  wiU  be  committed,  until  men  learn  to  reason 
better  than  to  apply  physical  analodes  to  spiritual  things. 

The  manifest  object  of  Cahrin,  Beza,  and  odiers,  in  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  decretum  (Asolutumf  seems  to  me  to  be 
to  stab  the  pride  of  human  glory,  and  to  ascrSie  in  the  high- 
est possible  sense  all  our  blessings  to  the  mere  good  pleasure 
and  mercy  of  God,  and  none  of  them  to  our  own  merit. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  led  to  this.  Tlie  Romish  church  not 
only  held  to  the  merit  of  good  works,  but  even  to  works  of 
superen^atbn,  by  which  one  could  lay  up  in  store  for  others  as 
well  as  himself.  Tlie  reformers  saw  die  fatal  delusion  and  er- 
ror of  such  doctrines,  and  they  were  naturally  led  to  an  o{qpo- 
site  extreme.  They  maintained,  by  the  doctrine  of  decrttum 
absolutumy  not  only  that  we  had  no  merit  of  our  own  m  the 
work  of  salvation,  but  that  God  did  not  even  take  it  mto  ac* 
count  whether  we  believed,  m  determining  to  save  us.  In 
order  to  make  his  decree  as  hrespective  as  possible,  they  ad- 
vanced still  frurther,  and  declared,  diat  God  dM  not  even  r^ard 
us  as  created  beings,  in  determining  that  he  would  save  us.  fa- 
dependent  of  all  character  or  of  all  devek>pment,  antecedent  to 
any  contemplation  of  us  as  actually  existing,  and  only  in  and  of 
himself,  he  determined  to  create  some  to  life,  and  others  to 
death,  in  order  to  display  his  goodness  on  the  one  hand,  and  has 
justice  on  the  other.  'Aius  aS  is  of  grace ;  and  our  electioQ  in 
Christ  is  only  the  result  of  the  previous  decree,  and  not  with 
any  reference  to  what  we  are  or  may  be. 

With  an  thb,  the  free  will  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  and  the 
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acoooDtabilky  of  botfa  were  allowed;  whether  con^eatlj  or 
not,  has  been  bng  disputed,  and  wiU  long  coDtinue  to  be. 
There  is  no  end  of  reasoning  upon  these  subjects,  until  men  will 
define  more,  and  assert  less.  How  easy  to  lose  one's  self  m 
such  a  theme !  How  easy  to  ask  questions,  also,  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  deareium  absoluium  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
without  great  embarrassment !  Their  opponents  have  often  ask- 
ed:  *  Is  God  omniscient  and  inmiutable  r  Did  he  frcHn  etemi^ 
know  the  whole  character  of  every  mdividual,  whom  he  intendh- 
ed  to  create  ?  Is  man  made  in  his  image,  and  in  reality  a  free 
agent  ?  Was  it  not  a  part  of  his  decree,  that  man  should  fireely 
receive  or  reject  the  gospel  ?  Was  it  a  part  of  h'ls  decree,  that 
any  should  be  saved,  excqjt  such  as  did  freely  receive  it  ?  And 
if  Crod  has  always  been  omniscient  and  immutable,  and  the 
whole  character  (k  every  individual  has  always  been  before  him, 
bow  is  it  that  the  decree  was  made  respecting  him,  without  any 
reference  to  bis  whole  character  ?' 

These  and  the  like  questions  are  met,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
others  of  a  difierent  tenor,  viz.  '  Whether  God  could  know  with 
certsmty  all  events,  actions,  etc.  unless  he  had  decreed  them  ? 
Whether  if  decreed,  they  must  not  be  absolutely  certain? 
Whether  God  has  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  he  will  fully  accom- 
plish, and  which  his  creatures  cannot  disappomt  ?  Whether  he 
did  not  choose  the  elect  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began, 
and  of  his  own  free  will  ?'  Other  questions  of  a  similar  nature 
m^it  be  nuilti]died  almost  without  end. 

JBut  when  aJl  such  questions  are  uj^ed,  is  the  controversy 
brought  any  nearer  to  a  termination  ?  Not  at  aU.  Both  sides 
are  equally  confident,  and  eoually  able  to  argue  without  end. 
From  what  does  this  result?  From  two  things,  I  answer ;  the 
first,  that  men  do  not  define  what  they  mean,  in  many  essential 
respects ;  the  second,  that  they  go  on  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  make  propositk)ns  about  that  respecting 
which  they  neither  know  nor  can  know  any  thing. 

Whon  ow  can  enter  into  the  secret  reasons  of  God's  decrees  ? 
Has  he  revealed  them  ?  The  very  statement  of  the  subject  con- 
tradicts this.  How  then  are  we  to  know  them  ?  We  do  not, 
and  we  cannot.  If  my  brother,  then,  thinks  it  competent  for 
Urn  to  make  affirmations  about  them,  from  which  1  think  it 
more  prudent  to  refrain,  why  should  he  judge  me  ?  Or  why 
shonld  I*condenm  him,  ijf  I  see  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  a  spi- 
rit of  presumption,  but  of  bquiry,  and  of  zeal  for  tlie  honour  of 
divine  grace  ? 
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That  God  does  not  regenorate  mesi  by  his  Spirit,  beeat»e 
they  have  any  merit  of  their  own,  must  be  clear.  He  meets 
them  in  a  state  of  enmity ;  he  '<  quickens  them  when  they  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  All  boasting  is  forever  excluded ; 
from  the  foundation  to  the  top-stone,  <Ul  is  of  grace.  That 
God  has  a  plan  of  government  and  salvation ;  that  he  had  defi- 
nite purposes  in  view  when  he  made  the  world,  and  that  he  will 
accomplish  them  all ;  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
in  him ;  that  his  special  grace  begins,  continues,  and  completes 
the  work  of  salvatbn ;  must  be  true,  and  must  be  clear  to  the 
enlightened  and  humble  mind,  whatever  objections  may  be  rais- 
ed against  these  truths.  All  this  Arminius  seems  to  have 
fulhr  believed.  Why  may  we  not  content  ourselves  with  this, 
without  endeavouring  to  urge  our  speculadons  further  ?  If  any 
one  thinks  he  can  determine  what  was  or  was  not  the  secret 
ground  or  reason  of  God's  decrees,  and  finds  satisfaction  in 
such  speculations,  we  need  not  zealously  attack  him,  and  accuse 
him  01  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  if  we  see  that  he  acts  like 
a  pious  and  humble  man,  and  abhors  such  a  consequ^ice  of  his 
doctrine,  and  denies  that  it  foUows  from  it.  And  if,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  any  one  thinks  it  more  safe  to  stop  short  as  to  such  in- 
quiries, and  to  exclude  them  as  evidently  leadbg  on  to  what  lies 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  let  him  not  be  pro- 
scribed. When  he  denies  that  God  is  omniscient,  that  he  reigns 
with  universal  sway,  that  he  wiU  accomplish  all  his  glorbus  pur- 

Eoses,  that  he  will  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and 
ring  good  even  out  of  evil ;  then  it  is  time  to  deal  seriously 
with  him  as  an  erring  brother,  and  to  admonish  him  that  he  is 
forsaking  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  our  holy  religbn. 
The  synod  01  Dort  itself  contamed  Sublapsarians  as  wdJ  as 
Supralapsarians.  So  did  the  churches  of  Holland;  so  may 
ours.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  shown  that  the  secret  grouncfs 
of  God's  decrees  are  open  or  revealed  to  us,  which  they  must 
be,  if  we  can  determine  of  what  nature  they  are ;  and  if  not, 
men  may  be  pious,  who  do  not  think  that  these  grounds  are  re- 
vealed, and  who,  while  they  believe  that  salvation  is  aU  of  grace, 
do  not  think  It  necessary,  In  order  to  maintain  this,  that  tbw 
should  also  maintain  some  of  the  propositions  of  Gomar  and  his 
friends. 

An  impartial  observer,  however,  while  he  sees  much  to  con- 
demn in  the  severi^  and  violence  of  the  times,  in  the  days  of 
Arminius,  wiU  not,  after  the  views  given  above,  attribute  it  all  to 
the  party  of  the  contra-remonstrants.    It  is  evident,  as  has  been 
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afareadjr  remarked,  that  Arraioius  was  desirous  of  enlbting  die 
civil  govennneot  on  hb  side,  and  that  he  took  great  pains  to  do 
this.  It  b  plain  that  be  made  his  appeal  to  popular  prejudice 
against  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees ;  and  that  he  meant  to 
impress  it  on  the  minds  of  the  churches,  that  those  who  held 
Id  this  doctrine  made  God  the  author  of  sin.  Ardent,  aspiring, 
iauuB  propatiti,  bent  upon  victory,  fully  satisfied  that  himself  was 
in  the  right  and  his  opponents  in  the  wrong,  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  him  in  a  modest  and  peaceful  way  to  hold  his  own  senti* 
ments,  without  publicly  contending  for  them,  and  as  publicly 
calling  in  question  those  who  opposed  them.  That  in  all  this 
be  was  cooscientioiis,  I  feel  compelled  to  believe,  if  I  regard 
either  the  tenor  of  his  life,  or  his  own  solemn  declarations.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  contending  for  truth,  and  not  for  vk^tory. 
Iliat  he  mistook  himself  in  part,  I  can  hardly  avoid  supposbg. 
Men  of  such  a  temperament  as  his,  and  vrbo  withal  are  iumish« 
ed  with  such  gifts  and  acquisitions,  when  they  are  suspected  and 
prvvily  called  m  questk)n  and  defamed,  are  not  wont  to  pursue 
their  way  with  an  even  tenor,  and  to  turn  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  They  look  down  with  indignation  on  the 
attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  fame  and  influence,  (for  so  they  are 
very  apt  to  construe  all  detraction,)  and  this  rouses  them  to  put 
fordi  fJl  their  strength  to  carry  those  points  in  r^rd  to  which 
ifaey  have  been  accused,  and  to  make  them  popukr  instead  of 
odkNis.  Pride  has  something  to  do  with  aS  this.  They  are 
kcfa  lo  be  called  in  question,  and  ^dged,  and  condemned  by 
men  whom  diey  regard  perhaps  as  inferiors,  and  who,  to  their 
certain  knowledge,  have  investigated  much  less  than  themselves. 
h  a  vravd,  take  die  whole  toge^r,  and  one  may  easily  see,  that 
Arminius  did,  m  all  probability,  overrate  his  own  conscientious- 
ness in  die  matter  of  his  dispute,  and  that  in  not  a  few  instances, 
while  he  thought  himself  to  be  doing  God  service,  he  was  either 
defending  himself,  or  contending  for  victoiy. 

His  ardour  and  forwardness  (I  had  almost  said,  his  presump- 
tioD)  have  already  been  die  subject  of  remaiic,  on  p.  232  above. 
We  bawe  seen  ham  teadiing,'and  openly  and  warmly  contending 
far.  Ramus' pfaikifionby,  in  the  face  of  Beza  and  the  whole  the- 
okgical  facmtj  at  Geneva.  At  Basle  too,  we  find  that  in  die 
era  of  bis  friend  Paraeus,  he  seemed  too  ardent  and  apinidire. 
That  he  carried  these  traits  of  character  forward  into  simequent 
life*  his  whole  course  and  Ustory  seem  abundandy  lo  testify. 

Let  OS  bear  an  impartial  observer,  in  req)ect  to  these  mat- 
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ters ;  I  mean  Mcmsieur  Bayle,  who  certainly  will  not  be  accused 
of  bigotry.  After  noticing  the  many  vexaticms  and  disquietudes 
which  Arminius  suffered,  on  the  ground  of  his  ardent  disputes 
and  controversies,  Bayle  exclaims :  ^  One  cannot  think  on  all 
this,  without  deploring  the  vanity  of  human  things.  We  lock 
on  stupidity  as  a  great  misfortune.  Parents,  who  have  eyes 
sharp  enough  to  discern  that  their  children  are  blockheads,  are 
greatly  afflicted  whh  it.  They  are  desirous  of  seeing  them  pos- 
sessed of  a  commanding  genius,  and  high  d^prees  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  when  they  find  such  to  be  the  case,  they  are  o^er- 
joyed  beyond  all  measure.  But  very  often,  thb  proves  to  be 
doing  and  wishing  one  knows  not  what.  It  had  been  a  hundred 
times  better  for  Arminius  to  have  been  bom  a  stupkl  fellow,  tban 
to  have  had  a  fine  genius ;  for  the  glory  of  giving  a  name  to  a 
sect,  which  figures  in  the  world  and  has  produced  many  con- 
spicuous men,  b  a  poor  compensation  indeed  for  the  real  evils, 
the  chagrms,  the  griefs,  the  torments,  whfehhe  experienced  dur- 
ing hb  life,  which  abridged  hb  days,  but  which  he  never  would 
have  experienced,  had  be  been  bom  a  dull  fellow,  or  a  simple- 
ton^  or  if  he  had  been  a  mere  dabbler  in  theology ;  in  a  word, 
one  of  those  divines  of  whom  the  proverb  says,  "  They  will  nev- 
er occasion  any  heresies." 

Bayle  afterwards  goes  on  to  remark,  that  Arminius  would 
have  acted  much  more  wisely,  if  he  had  kept  hb  difficulties  to 
himself  about  predestination.  <^  Did  he  find  some  hard  things 
in  it,  he  might  have  had  comfort  in  adopting  mDder  views  for 
himself  and  bis  own  particular  use.  He  should  have  enjoyed 
this  privilege  in  silence ;  I  mean,  without  attacking  the  rights  of 
possessbn,  since  he  could  not  do  this,  without  exciting  commo- 
tions in  the  church.  Such  a  silence  would  have  spared  him 
many  evils;  and  he  would  have  done  very  well  to  remember  die 
old  fable : 

Sed  taeituf  pttci  si  posset  corvns,  haberet 
Plus  dapis  et  rizae  molto  minos  ioTldiaeque." 

To  the  suggestion  that  ^  Arminius  would  then  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  accusatbn  of  being  a  prevarkmtor,*  or  a  hypocrite,* 
Bayle  answers ;  (1)  *  That  Arminius  himself  did  not  regard  the 
supposed  error  or  hb  opponents  as  one  of  a  capital  nature ;  and 
that  the  good  to  be  done  by  pubKshihg  and  defimdiDg  his  own 
particular  views,  would  bear  no  comparison  with  the  evil  to  uni- 
versities, families,  and  in  short  to  the  whole  church  and  coun- 
try.   In  a  case  where  the  sabatbn  of  souls  is  absolutely  con- 
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cernedy  he  allows  that  duty  would  then  call  upon  a  minister  of 
the  gpspd^  at  all  events,  to  publish  and  defend  the  trutb,  and 
leave  the  issue  to  God.' 

(2)  '  ArmiBius  himself,  after  all  bis  softening  down,  and  re- 
oiofing  of  difficulties,  is  obliged  at  last  to  come  to  the  very 
sune  prait  from  which  Cahm  sets  out,  viz.  the  limited  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  God  and  his 
dealings.'  ^^  Was  it  worth  so  much  trouble  then,"  exclaims 
Bayl%  '<  to  contradict  Calvin  ?  What  signifies  so  many  scruples 
at  the  outset,  when  b  the  sequel  Arminius  betakeshimself  to  the 
very  same  refuges  ?  Why  not  begin  with  the  same  things  to 
which  he  afterwards  comes  ?  Why  dispute  with  an  antagonist 
who  will  not  let  you  off  as  victor,  because  you  gain  a  little  ad- 
vantage over  him  at  first  ?  One  who  contends  in  a  race,  is  not 
crowned  because  he  got  the  start  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  it  is  he 
who  arrives  at  the  g(^  first,  who  wins  the  prize.  So  it  is  not 
eaoa^  in  controversies  to  parry  the  first  thrusts;  one  must  con- 
tinue to  ward  ofi^  and  to  make  home  thrusts,  until  all  is  finished. 
The  whole  must  be  cleared  up,  to  the  very  end.  Now  neither 
AimtDiuSf  nor  the  Molinists,  nor  the  Socinians,  are  able  to  do 
this.  The  m^hod  of  the  Arminians  is  adapted  only  to  obtain 
floaie  small  advantage  at  first,  in  what  is  merely  a  prelude  to  the 
combat,  when  one  is  wont  to  send  out  some  '  forlorn  hope'  to 
recoDDoiire;  but  when  they  come  to  the  battle  in  earnest,  all 
these  seds  are  obliged  to  retire,  like  others,  behind  the  en- 
treot^menls  of  incomprehensible  mystery." 

Thus  M.  Bayle.  And  although  1  think  I  cap  discover  in  the 
tone  of  these  remarks,  a  secret  philosophic  sneer  at  all  dispute 
about  religion,  as  an  incomprehensible  affiiir,  yet  the  justice  of 
his  critique  on  the  Armmian  reasoning,  is  not  the  less  on  this 
aoeouat.  It  is  plainly  an  important  question  between  Arminius 
and  Gomar,  wb^ther  mystery  begins  a  little  further  forward  or 
fiirther  back.  The  sub^tml  difficulty  in  regard  to  divine  sove- 
reignty and  human  liberty,  entire  dependence  and  free  agency, 
remains,  afier  all,  just  the  same,  on  the  ground  of  both  parties. 
Hie  modus  m  which  these  are  reconciled,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  rel«oas  party,  and  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  philoso- 
piqr.  Vnjj  then  should  any  one  party  exult  over  another,  be- 
OMse  it  can  raise  difficuhies  respecting  this  moc/ta,  which  the 
odier  cannot  answer  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Armmius  had  rare 
talents  lo  sustain  the  place  of  a  leader  of  a  parQr.    He  was 
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Idarfiod)  eloquoit)  bold,  trdeni,  fearless,  pereevering,  tnd  mdis- 
tnayed  by  partial  d^Raat.  If  be  was  repobed,  and  Im  forces 
scattered,  and  the  enemy  were  retiring  to  celebrate  their  sap- 
posed  final  triumph,  he  would  rally  agah,  pursue  his  exubmg 
fo€»,  and  attack  them  while  crowned  wkh  the  gariands  of  victo- 
ry. He  was  sb  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
courch,  so  acute  m  sdMol  logic,  and  famfiiar  with  the  masters 
of  it,  and  withal  so  much  of  an  adept  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  that  his  deckvations  respecting  these  matters  caitied 
akmg  with  them  a  weight  among  the  learned,  which  hbaatigQD- 
ists  could  not  well  resist.  Then,  when  he  appeared  in  puklic  as 
a  preacher,  his  great  engagedness,  the  great  remove  at  which  he 
placed  himself  from  the  school  Aeology,  wfak^  was  uninieffigi- 
ole  to  the  commcm  people,  and  withalhis  sweet  voice,  Iw  win- 
ning manner,  and  his  seriousness  and  fervour,  overcame  all  the 
prejudices  that  his  oppontots  could  raise  agabst  hkn,  and  made 
him  the  idol  of  his  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  and  eqaaHy  so 
of  the  students  at  Leyden.  Not  a  little  of  the  asperity  of  Go- 
mar's  opposition  to  him,  sprung,  in  all  probability,  irom  ^ 
source.  How  can  we  bear,  not  only  that  another  riioakl  ven- 
ture to  di&r  from  our  own  opinion,  but  that  he  shoidd  enven 
make  it  and  himself  more  popular  than  we  cmt  nrake  our  cause 
and  ourselves  ?  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  burdens  to  bear,  that 
poor  human  nature  ever  takes  upon  itself.  Nochmg  but  mag- 
nanimity above  the  ordinary  stamp,  and  even  diis  sanctified  hf 
the  grace  of  Grod,  will  enable  a  man  meddy  and  patioiit^  la 
sustam  such  a  load. 

With  all  the  superior  advuitages  of  person  and  talent  which 
Arminius  possessed,  there  was  joined  an  expertnessaod  desiari- 
ty  of  management,  which  he  had  acquired  by  k>ng  personal  ex- 
perience. When  a  child,  he  became  an  orphan.  From  the 
very  dawn  of  his  being,  then,  he  was  inured  to  sMggje  with  dif- 
ficulties and  trials.  Early  in  life  he  went  alm>ad,  and  began  to 
contend  with  some  of  the  first  geninses  of  the  age,  in  r^^avd  to 
metaphjrsios  and  dialectics,  in  all  the  universities  where  he 
came,  he  was  put  forward  as  a  leader  and  spokesman.  Defii- 
matjon  attacked  him  on  his  outset  in  life.  All  these  things  gave 
him  experience  and  dexterity ;  and  these,  united  with  fate  talents 
and  learning,  his  personal  manners  and  appearance,  his  fervour 
and  eloquence,  fitted  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  g^^in 
popuIarUy  and  influence,  and  to  foil  his  adversaries  m  serious 
coiiflict. 
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^  tfae»e  Aings,  wlrieh  account  for  his  influence  ind  soc- 
cess,  k  must  be  remembered,  that  hie  ovm  personal  heresy,  (if 
indeed  sucli  a  name  mast  be  given  to  his  opinions,)  was  not  a 
very  grisvoas  one  in  the  ejes  of  sober  and  reflecting  persoos^ 
who  were  not  paitisans  m  theology.  On  ail  die  great  docirifies 
of  ib»  oapel)  total  deprari^,  speckd  grace,  atonement  by  (be 
death  (MCfaristfjustifieatioo  by  grace  alone  throngh  faith,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  dirine  authority  and  sufficiency  of 
die  Scrifftvaresj  and  other  doctrines  necessarily  connected  with 
these,  he  was  akccedier  oitbodox.  He  only  contended  agamst 
tbedbcre^vm  abiomtwn  and  irresistible  grace,  and  doubted  about 
inal  ptwiuvetance,  beccMwe  he  dKMight  that  this  could  not  be 
suoBftaiiBed,  wiAotit  infirioging  upon  the  libetty  and  free  agency 
•f  BMM.  And  admitting  that  he  reasoned  wron^  here,  it 
amumto  to  an  error  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  rather  thnn  in 
m  ih^o^opkffj  if  I  may  use  dns  word  in  the  sense  which  its  origin 
iodkttteB.  Consequently  the  moderate  part  of  thinkers  in  re- 
ligion, did  not  r^ard  Arminius  as  deserving  of  decided  and  hos- 
tfe  reprobation.  Tb^  first  sympathised  with  him  under  die 
abuse  which  he  received  ;  and  (which  is  very  MCural)  at  last 
with  bis  sentiments.  This  done,  the  more  he  was  impinred  upon 
by  his  oppeoCBts,  the  closer  did  his  friends  draw  around  him. 

He  had  powerful  friends.  Uytenbogart  was  the  most  di§- 
tingwhed  pQlpit  orator  of  his  day  in  HoHand.  Oldenbame- 
veU»  OmIbs,  HogerbeetS)  Casawon,  J.  6.  Vossins,  Vors^ius, 
sone  of  ^m  among  die  most  distinguished  scliolars  die  world 
has  seen,  wei«  ^  decided  friends  of  Arminius.  He  well  knew 
dns ;  and  supported  by  such  iofloeooe,  he  redoubled  his  zeal 
add  Kb  confidence. 

To  smn  up  die  vAnsie  of  Aimnins'  cfavacter  in  a  word  ;  he 
was  a  m«i  oi  vecy  distingvi^ed  talents  and  learning ;  he  pos- 
seased  dnning  and  popular  talents  to  an  uncommon  degree ;  he 
was  too  mach  actuated  by  the  bve  of  popidarity  and  novel^r ; 
and  loo  lauoh  intent  on  makbg  his  opponents  unpopular.  He 
was  fioed,  in  an  unusual  manner,  to  become  a  powerful  heresi- 
arob;  but  most  of  the  accusations  of  heresy  made  against  trim, 
appear  to  be  die  o£pring  of  suspicion,  or  of  a  wrong  construc- 
doB  put  upon  his  aroids.  In  reference  to  what  is  now,  and  has 
Cor  a  long  time  been,  called  Anmnianism  among  us,  we  may 
wei  and  truly  si^,  that  Anmnius  hinutlf  was  no  Arminian. 
The  joBtificaiioii  of  snch  an  assertion  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
after  having  made  such  cofrious  extracts  from  bis  writings  as  I 
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have  made  above.  Unless  SuUapsamns  are  lo  be  oouoted 
heretics,  Arminius  himself  is  not  justly  to  be  called  a  heretic* 
If  he  is,  then  the  Lutheran  churches  are  to  be  deemed  heretical ; 
who  have  aknost  universally  accorded  with  his  sentiments.  If 
any  insist  upon  it,  moreover,  that  Sublapsariaos  are  heretics,  m 
majority  of  the  synod  of  Dort  must  come  under  this  deoomma- 
tion.  I  trust  that  a  sdber  man  will  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
subject  very  seriously,  before  he  proceeds  in  a  plan  of  excoo^ 
muoication  so  extensive  as  this. 

Arminius,  during  his  life,  was  often  accused,  in  general  tenas, 
of  being  a  Pelagian,  and  of  striving  to  renew  the  Pelagian  here- 

?\  As  an  answer  to  this  accusation,  and  in  order  to  shew  what 
dagianism  truly  was,  he  made  extracts  from  Augustine's  book 
De  Haerenbus  and  Hypognotticon  ;  which,  as  they  are  shmt,  I 
shall  here  introduce.  They  are  needed  in  oor  tiroes,  as  wdl  as 
in  the  days  of  Arminius,  in  order  to  shew  the  difference  between 
his  sentiments  and  those  of  Pelagius,  which  are  often  amalga- 
mated together. 

According  to  Augustine,  who  wrote  largely  and  often  against 
Pelagius  his  contemporary,  the  heads  of  peculiar  doctrine  maiii-> 
tained  by  the  latter,  were  as  follows : 

1.  <^  Adam,  whether  he  sinned,  or  did  not  sin,  was  mortal 
and  must  have  died. 
2*  ^^The  sin  of  Adam  injured  no  one  except  himself  alone. 

3.  '*  Infants  derive  no  original  sin  from  Adam ;  nor  will  Aey 
be  deprived  of  eternal  life,  if  they  depart  the  present  liie  without 
bemg  baptized.  [Augustine  and  the  fathers  generally  held  the 
converse  of  this  last  proposition.] 

4.  ^<  The  natural  desires  of  men  are  a  natural  good ;  nor  ia 
there  any  reason  for  beine  ad^amed  of  them. 

5.  <<  Man,  of  his  own  free  will,  is  sufficient  of  himself  to  will 
and  to  do  that  which  is  good ;  and  by  the  favour  of  God,  each 
one  has  a  fell  reward  for  the  desert  of  his  good  works. 

6.  <<  The  life  of  the  saints,  in  the  present  world,  is  or  may  be 
sbless ;  and  of  such  the  church  b  here  constituted,  wlach  has 
neither  spot  nor  wrinkle. 

7.  <^  Grace  is  the  gifts  bestowed  on  us  at  om*  crei^n,the  re- 
velation of  the  law,  the  iUumim^n  of  the  mmd  so  that  it  can 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  remission  of  sins.  It 
does  not  include  love,  and  the  gift  and  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
without  which  that  which  is  good  may  be  discerned ;  altbou^it 
must  be  confessed  that  when  grace  is  given,  what  would  other- 
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wise  be  more  diffieuh  for  our  natural  abHity  to  accompliab,  now 
becomes  much  easier."  p.  905. 

Such  18  the  account  of  Pelagianism  by  Augustine.  It  is 
drawn,  as  one  may  easOy  see,  in  ^wing  colours,  and  accord^ 
ii^  to  die  coosequences  which  he  himself  drew  from  the  asser- 
tions and  reasonings  of  Pelagius.  To  every  one  of  these  posi- 
tions, excepting  that  about  the  baptism  cf  infants,  Arminius  was 
entirdy  ajsd  direcdy  opposed.  So  he  has  often  declared  him- 
self; and  of  the  truth  of  this,  the  extracts  given  above  are  an 
overwhehmng  proof.  Let  die  injustice,  then,  of  rangbg  Pela- 
gius and  Armkiius  together,  no  more  be  done  among  us,  as  it 
often  biffi  been. 

What  now,  we  may  ask  at  the  close,  are  we  to  think  and  say 
of  Jhmimianmn?  The  question  is  equivocal ;  and  therefore  it 
is  incapable  of  an  answer,  without  making  the  necessary  distinc- 
tions. I  suppose  the  fair  construction  of  it  b.  What  are  we  to 
Aink  and  say  of  Arminianism  so  called  at  the  present  day  ? 
A  few  historicd  considerations  must  naturally  precede  the  an- 
SEwer  to  this  question. 

Bayle,  in  his  life  of  Arminius,  says,  that  after  his  death,  ^<  a 
sect  called  by  his  name  had  a  separate  existence  in  Holland, 
and  uriio,  little  by  litde,  imbibed  many  odier  more  considerable 
errors  than  those  of  Arminius."  This  may  serve  as  a  clue 
to  unnnrel  the  whole.  FacilU  descensus.  ,  The  violence  of  par- 
ty feelbg,  and  the  severity  of  treatment  which  the  remonstrants 
received  from  their  opponents,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  widen 
tbe  breach  of  opink)n  as  well  as  feeling,  and  to  drive  them  far- 
ther and  farther  from  their  adversaries.  So  it  always  happens. 
Socioos  hdd  with  undeviating  firmness  and  warm  zeal,  f  mani- 
fested even  to  the  persecution  of  opponents,)  to  the  religious 
wordnp  of  Christ.  His  foltowers  stigmatize  it  with  the  name  of 
idolatry. 

The  followers  of  Arminius  soon  began  to  have  no  doubts,  on 
poioCs  where  he  doubted.  They  openly  maintained,  not  only 
that  grace  vims  resistible,  but  that  saints  might  finally  fall 
frxHn  a  ^ate  of  real  sanctification.  Episcopius,  the  second  fa- 
ther of  tbe  sect,  opened  the  door  wider  than  Anninius  had  done. 
He  modffied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  total  depravity,  and 
some  others,  in  his  numerous  and  popular  works.  Limborch,  a 
nephew  by  marriage  of  Episcopius,  went  still  farther.  Curcel- 
hens  did  the  same,  while  head  of  the  Armbian  divinity  school 
or  coHege  at  Amsterdam,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  17tli 
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ettitufjr.  AAerwardfl  followed  the  faaioui  J.  Lb  Clarcy  bom 
and  educated  at  Geneva,  but  altogether  opposed  to  the  viMva  in* 
culcated  there.  Other  distinguiabed  men  of  the  Anniiiaii  par- 
tjr,  (and  toBBY  such  it  baa  produced,)  have  gradually  vevged^oae 
generation  alter  another,  towards  Pel^iaiiism,  or  rather  towsfds 
the  oedogy  of  Germaay  at  the  present  day.  Le  Clerc  may  be 
viewed  as  a  kind  of  neolog^  in  embryo*  That  he  had  strong 
doubts  about  the  real  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  seeoas  to  be 
Bianiiest  from  the  tenor  of  his  cotnoMntaries ;  although  he  very 
cautbusly  avoids  a  direct  expressbn  of  these  doubts.  The 
ablest  men  of  the  whole  party  as  writers,  in  its  earlier  period, 
were  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  J.  G.  Vossius,  CasauboBt 
and  Le  Clerc.  In  later  times,  the  remonstrant  cottegp  at  Am- 
sterdam has  produced  not  a  few  characters  very  conspicnons  m 
the  walks  of  science  and  literature. 

What  Arminianism  has  now  got  to  be,  is  well  known.  It  is 
Semipelagianism  in  some  respectSi  and  Semirationidism  in  some 
others;  a  compound  of  latitudinarian  sentinaents>  sueh  mik 
Taybr  of  Norwich  was  accustomed  to  advocate,  with  dken 
other  views  which  he  rgected.  Yet  all  who  are  called  Annio- 
ians,  are  not  of  this  thorough-going  sort.  Some  approach  near* 
er  to  the  modified  views  of  Limborch,  of  Hey,  of  Laud,  and 
others  of  this  class ;  some  are  Arminians  on  a  few  points,  and 
Calvmistic  on  others ;  while  others  agree  throughout  with  I>r 
Taybr  above  mentk>oed ;  and  others  still  are  rationalists  in  aU 
but  the  name.  The  Arminians  as  a  sect,  organised  and  united, 
seem  in  fact,  among  us,  to  be  no  more.  Arminians,  m  the  sense 
b  whbh  this  term  was  applied  in  the  days  of  Arminius  hiflDself^ 
would  such  men  have  been  called  as  Richard  Baxter,  Sheriock, 
Tilbtson,  and  even  Doddridge,  with  a  multitude  of  others  ia 
this  country  and  abroad,  who  have  been  honoured  and  revered  as 
bumins  and  shming  lights  b  the  church.  In  short,  Axwrnms 
himself,  to  use  the  language  of  the  present  times,  was  merely  a 
wkxkrate  Calvinitt ;  and  moderate  too  b  a  very  Umited  dc^gree  ; 
for  on  most  pobts,  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  u  stremi* 
ous  as  Calvb  himself. 

If  now  the  question  be  repeated,  What  are  we  to  ikiak  tttd 
say  of  .dtrNiJiiuinftfiii  f  The  answer  is ;  define  what  yon  mean) 
before  you  form  or  give  your  opbbn.  Arminianism  now,  ia» 
one  might  almost  s«y,  every  thing  or  any  thbg  that  is  opposed 
10  orthodoxy.    It  exists  in  all  forms,  and  nail  gmdatbna*    Tell 


wlich  of  tb6$#  you  iae«ii»  and  thea  you  may  aay  what  you  tUdc 
of  AfmniaDiara. 

I  hare  done ;  and  if  what  I  have  written  shall  serve  to  correct 
aay  wrong  icDpresaiQoa  about  Armbius  and  bis  times,  or  to  cast 
l^faf  OB  that  part  of  doctrinal  history  which  was  before  obscure 
iu  the  nunds  of  more  or  fewer  readers,  or  to  enable  any  one  for 
the  iutwre  lo  speeik  and  write  more  correctly  about  Arminians ; 
my  object  is  accomplished. 

I  have  eedeavourad  to  do  historical  justice  to  the  subject  of 
this  monoir.  h  is  quite  possible,  that  there  are  some  in  our 
eommunity,  who  wiU  think  that  I  have  spoken  too  favourably  of 
Arminiiis,  and  without  sufficient  prake  of  his  opponents.  I  can 
oc^  say,  that  an  attentive  study  of  the  whole  subject,  has  brought 
me  to  tfaie  positions  which  I  have  advanced.  If  my  sources  are 
all  witN^,  and  speak  falsely  of  Arminius  and  of  his  oppcments, 
tbea  I  may  have  represented  him  in  too  advantageous  a  %ht. 
Bat  %ades8  thb  be  the  ease,  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  that  I 
have  not,  on  the  whole,  made  a  just  estimate  of  Armbius  and  of 
bis  doeti-bes;  and  also  of  the  conduct  and  views  of  his  opponents. 

Jo  Annbiiis  himself,  we  may  see  some  thbgs  to  admire,  and 
some  to  Condemn.  We  might  say  this  of  his  opponents .  also. 
Hwmmnm  ett  errare.  Arminius  did  not  dream  that  he  had  set 
open  the  flood  gates  of  latitudinarianism,  when  he  was  attack- 
ing One  deerelwn  (AsohUum,  and  expressbg  his  doubts  about 
some  other  doctrbes  of  the  times.  Nor  would  this  have  been 
the  case,  had  no  dispute  arisen,  and  no  parties  been  formed. 
Tlie  synod  of  Dort,  in  excommunicatbg  the  Arminians  and  ap- 
pealing lo  the  civil  power  to  punish  them,  were  doubtless  the  ef- 
fioient  inatntments  b  raising  up  and  perpetuating  the  party,  and 
of  driving  than  away  from  orthodoxy ;  although  these  conse- 
queneos  were  aometbuag  very  diverse  from  their  intention.  So 
k  baa  alwrays  been.  Ine  council  of  Nice  perpetuated  the  Ari* 
an  boi^,  b  the  very  same  way.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
oooneil,  I  verily  believe  that  Arianism  would  have  expired  of  it- 
atU,  widun  one  century.  So  the  council  of  Trent,  desienbg  to 
establish  the  Roman  catholic  system  on  an  immoveable  Imis 
aad  tnalce  k  nniversally  triumphaat,  only  erected  a  citadel,  at 
mbkk  aB  dia  battery  of  the  enenqr  has  bean  directed,  as  the 
grand  ralMsg  pobt  of  tbeir  opponents.  ^ 

CovDcab  cannot  make  or  uamake  Christianity.  This  has 
been  tried  ot^  enoogh ;  but  they  have  never  succeeded,  and 
never  can.    God's  word  will  live,  when  all  th^  decrees  are  a 
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dead  letter.  What  men  cm  make,  mea  can  unmake.  Soitis, 
and  ever  will  be.  Tlie  best  way  to  oppose  heresies,  is  by  rea* 
•on  and  argument;  not  by  a  pluraliQr  of  votes.  Pascal,  in  his 
Provincial  Letters,  speaking  of  the  Jesuit  council  at  the  Sorbonoey 
and  their  condemnation  of  Amauld  without  assigning  any  rea- 
sons for  it,  says,  that  ^^  it  was  more  easy  to  find  monks  than  rea- 
sons." Such  tactics,  however,  have  not  been  confined  to  Jes- 
uits. They  have  been  practiced  quite  too  much,  in  the  churches 
of  all  denominations.  Yet  experience  testifies  against  their 
soundness.  Men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlightened,  will  bow  only  to  God's  authority.  When  the 
violence  of  pressure  begins  to  abate,  independent  tUnkers  and 
investigators  will  start  up ;  nor  can  the  decrees  of  any  couacil 
either  guide  or  control  their  opinions.  It  is  Scripture  and  rea- 
son and  argument,  and  these  only,  that  in  the  long  nm  will 
prevail.  The  God  who  made  us  in  his  own  image,  ratkmal  and 
moral  and  immortal,  designed  it  should  be  so ;  Christianihr  has 
explicitly  taught  that  it  should  be  so;  and  every  history  of  past 
or  future  times,  has  served,  and  will  serve,  only  to  confirm  it. 

It  were  easy  to  occupy  almost  as  much  space  as  I  have  al- 
ready taken  up,  in  reflections  upon  the  facts  that  now  lie  before 
us.  But  I  must  abstain ;  although  the  temptation  to  indulge  is 
very  strong.  My  design  was  to  act  the  historian ;  not  the  the- 
okgian  or  the  moralist.  I  must  leave  it  to  my  readers,  then,  to 
make  their  own  reflections. 

I  will  add  only,  that  I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  deFicacy  of  the 
whole  subject ;  so  much  so,  that  I  should  have  entirely  abstain- 
ed from  it,  had  I  not  been  fully  persuaded  that  something  of  this 
nature  is  needed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  religious  public. 
Very  few  can  have  access  to  such  books,  as  communicate  aU 
the  historical  informatbn  necessary  to  qualify  them  rigbtty  to 
judge  of  the  principles  and  controversies  of  particular  persons 
and  times,  in  remote  countries  and  at  a  distant  period ;  and 
when  such  principles  and  controversies  become  directly  or  in- 
direcdy  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion,  a  correct  and  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  them  is  altogether  desirable. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  preceding  sketch,  I  am  indu- 
ced to  think  h  probable,  that  I  may  be  blamed  both  by  the  firiends 
and  the  opponents  of  Arminianism.  The  friends  will  find  too 
many  sombre  cok>urs  in  the  pk^ture  vAnch  I  have  drawn ;  the 
opponents,  too  many  bright  ones.  I  antk^ipate  the  remark,  oo 
the  part  of  a  few,  that  the  faults  of  some  members  of  the  ortho- 
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doz  party  shoald  not  have  been  made  so  prominent  as  they  are ; 
nor  toe  extravagance  of  some  of  their  doctrinal  assertions  have 
been  so  fully  disclosed.  The  apprehension  of  those  who  will 
be  prone  to  make  remarks  of  this  nature,  is,  that  orthodoxy  it- 
self is  in  danger  of  being  injured,  by  an  exposure  of  the  faults 
and  extravagancies  of  its  professors.  This  feeling  may  be  hon- 
est in  its  motive ;  but  I  must  believe  that  it  is  a  mistaken  one, 
yea,  that  it  is  one  which  does  dishonour  to  religion  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  sense.  So  the  holy  men  of  old,  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  did  not  think,  when  they  drew  the  piq- 
tares  of  Noah,  oiDavid,  of  Hezekiah,  of  Peter,  and  of  many 
others.  It  has  always  been,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  con- 
▼incmg  aipiments  that  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  were  honest 
and  upright  and  independent  men,  that  they  have  given  a  ftiH- 
length  portrait  of  the  faults  as  well  as  of  the  virtues  of  theu*  prin- 
cipal and  (so  to  speak)  favourite  characters.  Can  we  do  better  than 
to  walk  in  their  steps  ?  Or  are  the  world  at  present  to  believe, 
that  there  have  been  orthodox  men  in  past  ages,  or  that  there 
are  any  now,  who  have  had  no  faults  and  committed  no  errors  ? 
Or  IS  our  attachment  to  party,  to  rise  higher  than  our  regard  to 
the  truth  and  the  word  of  God  ?  I  cannot  doubt  how  these 
questions  should  be  answered ;  and  I  have  performed  the  duty 
of  a  historian,  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
swer which  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  to  them.  I  have  as 
faithfully  and  fully  avowed  the  truth,  concerning  those  with  whose 
sentiments  I  ^ould,  for  the  most  part,  be  in  unison,  as  I  have 
concerning  those  from  whom  I  should  more  widely  diSkt.  It 
results  ftom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  dispute  whioh 
leads  to  banishment  and  shedding  of  blood,  has  not  b^en  conduct- 
ed widi  moderatk)n,  and  extravagancies  must  be  looked  for  in 
both  parties.  I  have  found  them,  and  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
repr^ent  them.  I  can  only  say,  it  is  my  full  persuasion,  that  no 
mtelligent  and  candid  man,  who  peruses  all  the  sources  from 
which  my  materials  have  been  drawn,  will  see  much  cause  of 
dissenting  from  the  views  that  have  now  been  given. 


It  is  proper  here,  both  for  the  inibrmation  and  8atigfactH>n  of  the 
reader,  to  state  the  sources  from  which  the  preceding  representa- 
tions have  been  drawn.     These  are  the  following. 

1.  Jacobi  Arbunii  Opera  Tkeologica.  Lugd.  Bat.  1629,  small 
4to.  To  this  is  prefixed  Petrus  Bertius,  De  Vita  et  Obitu 
J.  Armnii. 
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%  Batus,  DiUianmrt  Uistorique  ti  Critique,  Tome  I.  1730. 
3i.  Supplement  au  Dicii^tMire  de  Jf.  Bayie,  par  J.  C.  Chaupb- 
piE,  Tome  I.  1750. 

4.  ScHmoBCKH,  CAristUcke  Kircheiigesckickte  seit  der  Refor- 
mation, Thail  V.  1806. 

5.  Histoire  abrigee  de  la  Reformation  des  Pays  Bas,  traduite 
du  HoUandois  de  Oerard  Brandt,  3  fol.  12mo.  1726. 

6.  Acta  Synodi  Nationalts  Dordrechti  habitae,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  Judicia  Theologorum  Exterortan,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  synod.  Dort  16^,  publbhed  under  the  direction  of 
the  synod.  Also  Daniel  Hbinsius,  Prefatio  ad  Ecdesias,  a 
narratire  concerning  Arminius  and  his  party,  prefixed  to  the 
AHa  Synodi, 

7.  Sim.  Episcopii  Opera  Theologiea,  Qoudae,  1605,11  Ton. 
ibl.  in  which  are  contained  many  pieces  of  a  historical  nature  re- 
q)ecting  the  remonstrants. 

8.  Last,  but  not  least,  J.  Halbsii  Epistolae,  i.  e.  Letters  of 
John  Hales,  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and 
published  originally  in  English  in  the  Oolden  Remains  of  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales  oj  Eton  college,  1659,  4to.  The  Latin 
edition,  Halesii  Epistolae,  was  published  by  Mosheim  at  Ham- 
burgh in  1724,  and  is  prefaced  by  about  200  pages  concerning  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  the  life  of  Hales.  Mosheim  has  inreighed,  in 
unmeasured  terms,  against  the  synod ;  and  he  shews  his  partiality 
for  the  remonstrants,  in  his  notes  throughout  the  book.  Hales 
was  not  a  member  of  the  synod,  but  a  secret  deputy  of  kin^  James 
I.  of  England,  sent  to  watch  all  its  motions.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  it,  in  his  epistles  addressed  to  Dudley  Carleton  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  is  the  ablest  and  most  impartial 
account  that  we  have.'  As  he  was  at  this  period  on  the  side  of 
the  contrapremonstrants,  his  letters  are  not  liable  to  any  suspicioii 
of  partiality  in  &rourof  the  remonstrants.  I  regret  that  I  could 
not  have  access  to  the  Golden  Remains,  instead  oi  Mosheim's  trans- 
lation ;  for  this  learned  professor  understood  Latin  better  than  he 
did  English. 

Never,  I  believe,  were  the  records  of  any  synod  so  fully  publish- 
ed, as  those  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  remonstrants  also  publish- 
ed Acta  Synodi,  differing,  of  course,  in  regard  to  some  state- 
ments from  the  one  mentioned  above.  But  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  this  volume. 
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Art.  ni.-^Ow  the  Language  or  Palestiice  in  the  age  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Kb  Imtrodvotobv  Ab»ci.k. 
Bj  tte  EcOtor. 

To  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  no  subject  can  be 
more  important  or  more  interesting,  than  that  which  it  b  pro- 
posed to  consider  in  the  present  article.  The  character  of  the 
Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  be  intimate- 
ly connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  language  which  the 
writers  used  in  ordinary  life.  If  they  were  Hebrews,  to  whom 
the  Hebrew  language  alone  was  vernacular,  while  they  had 
learned  the  Greek  only  as  a  foreign  tongue  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  of  life, — and  either  from  books,  or,  as  most  probably 
must  have  been  the  case,  from  die  necessities  of  intercourse, — 
then  their  style  would  naturally  assume  a  very  different  charac- 
ter from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Greek,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  been  also  their  vernacular  tongue.  If  moreover  the 
Hebrew,  or  its  dialects,  were  the  predominant  language  of  Pa- 
lestine, it  is  interesting  and  necessary  to  inquire  also,  what  were 
the  nature  and  conditicm  of  this  tongue*;  whether  it  was  the 
pure  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  kindred  Chaldee,  or 
the  Syriac,  or  a  mixture  of  both ;  for  die  influence  of  the  na- 
tional dialect  upon  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
diflerent,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  diat  dialect.  If, 
for  instance,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Matthew  was  the  Chal- 
dee or  the  Syriac,  it  would  obviously  not  be  the  best  course  of 
proceeding  in  interpretation,  to  resort,  for  the  sources  of  oriental 
colouring  in  his  Greek  style,  first  to  the  ancient  Hebrew.  The  io- 
terpretec  would  naturally  first  look  to  the  native  Chaldee  or  Sy- 
riac of  the  writer ;  and  if  these  failed  him,  might  then  have  re- 
course to  the  Hebrew  as  a  kindred  tongue,  and,  in  some  re- 
q>ects,  the  common  source  of  both.  The  first  question  theh 
vrhich  presents  itselfl  is,  If  the  Hebrew,  or  any  of  its  kindred  di- 
atects,  were  stfll  spoken  in  Palestme  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  which  of  these  dialects  was  the  current  one,  and  con- 
stituted the  language  of  the  country. 

The  character  of  the  Greek  style  of.  the  New  Testament 
ivould  also  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  idie  extent  to  which  the 
Greek  language  was  diffused  in  Palestine.  If  it  was  not  spoken 
there  at  aS,  or  at  most  only  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
among  the  higher  classes,  then  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
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meat,  wbO|  with  the  exception  of  Paul  and  perhaps  Luke,  were 
^'  unleanied  and  ignorant  men/'  must  have  written  in  a  language 
originally  foreign  to  them ;  one  in  which  they  were  neither  ac- 
customed to  think,  nor  to  speak ;  and  of  course  the  interpreter 
might  expect  to  6nd  in  their  writbes  all  those  appearances  both  ia 
construction  and  in  the  use  of  words,  which  would  natural^  oceur 
in  the  style  of  a  man  writing  under  similar  circumstances  at  the 
present  day.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  inspiratkni  un- 
der which  they  wrote,  was  one  principally  of  words ;  nor  that  it  en- 
abled them  to  write  better  Greek,  than  was  spoken  by  the  peo- 
Ele  to  whom  their  writings  were  addressed.  If,  on  the  other 
and,  the  Greek  language  had  become  very  generally  difiiised 
in  Palestine,  if  it  were  understood  and  spoken  not  only  by  the 
learned  and  the  upper  classes,  but  also  more  or  less  among  the 
common  people,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  species  of  Greek,  certainly  not  pure  and  flowing  like  the 
native  Attic,  but  yet  a  national  language,  coloured  indeed  by  the 
manners  and  customs  and  also  the  idioms  of  the  countiy,  but 
still  no  longer  bearing  those  marks  of  unacquaintance  and 
want  of  skill,  which  indicate  that  the  writers  were  using  2^  foreign 
tongue. 

It  is  obvk>us,  that  these  circumstances  have  also  a  veiy  im- 
portant bearing,  not  only  on  the  mode  of  interpretation  in  gene- 
ral, but  also  on  the  very  sources  of  interpretatbn  in  respect  ta 
the  New  Testament.  If  the  writers,  being  Hebrews,  wrote  the 
Greek  only  as  a  fc^reign  idiom,  then  of  course  they  thought  only 
in  their  own  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaean ;  and  their  thoughts, 
expressed  in  foreign  words,  are  to  be  explained  almost  wholly 
by  a  reference  to  their  vernacular  tongue.  In  thb  case,  the 
Greek  of  the  classic  writers  would  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  former  could  not  be  taken  as  our  standard  in  judging  of  the 
latter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
wrote  as  men  who  had  understood  and  spoken  Greek  all 
their  lives,  then  they  partiallv  at  least  thought  in  it,  and  thqjr 
thoughts  are  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  of  that 
day  and  of  that  country,  as  known  from  other  writers  under  the 
same  or  similar  circumstances,  and  by  a  comparison  with  the 
language  as  used  in  Greece  itself.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
the  direct  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  colouring  would  naturaUy  be 
much  less  conspicuous,  than  under  the  former  supposition. 
There  arises  then  a  second  question,  Whether  the  Hebrew  or  its 
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kindred  dialects  were  exclusively  the  national  language  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  or  whether,  along 
widi  this,  the  Greek  had  come  into  conunon  use  among  all  class- 
es of  the  people? 

The  general  questbn  relatire  to  the  language  of  Palestine,  has 
most  umially  been  treated  of  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  origmal 
laogaage  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Although  these  two  questions 
are  m  fact  totally  distinct,  (for  the  question  in  regard  to  the 
or^iaal  language  of  Matdiew  does  not  properly  depend  on  the 
language  of  the  country,  any  more  than  does  the  case  of  Mark  or 
John,)  yet  the  supporters  of  the  opinion  that  Matthew  originally 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  have  also  commonly  endeavoured  to  ^k>w 
that  this  was  die  only  language  then  known  in  Palestine,  because 
they  have  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  that  Matthew  wrote  for  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  country ;  while  their  opponents,  who  claim  for 
dial  Gospel  b  its  present  form  the  rank  of  an  original,  have  also 
usually  muntained  the  very  general  prevalence  of  the  Greek  in 
Palestine.  The  belief  in  tne  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites 
had  each  of  dbem  a  Gospel,  called  %ad^  ^EffQcUovg,  and  sometimes 
jMfTtt  Ifof&aiov ;  whetner  different  works  or  identical,  is  no  long- 
er known.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  tesdmony  of  Papias,  on  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
succeeding  writers  chiefly  rests.  In  support  of  this  evidence,  the 
exclusive  prevalence  of  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  dialect  in  Pa- 
lestine, has  been  caUed  in  as  supplementary  proof.  Generally  thb 
has  been  done  in  a  very  cursory  manner ;  and  the  topic  has 
only  been  treated  of  as  a  subordinate  consideratbn.  The  prin- 
cyal  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  who  have  thus  curso- 
rity  aDuded  to  the  subject,  are  uie  following.  For  a  Hebrew 
omna]  of  Matthew  and  the  exclusive  prevalence  of  Hebrew  in 
PaSttdne,— Du  Pin,^  MiU,*  Michaelis,'  Marsh,^  Weber,*  Kuinoel,' 

^  Dissertatt  ou  Prolegom.  sur  la  fiible,  Tom.  II.  c.  2.  ^  3. 

«  frdegg.  in  N.  T.  p.  8.  Comp.  also  Waltoni  Prolegom.  c.  13. 

» Introdnction  to  die  N.  T.  by  Marsh,  Vol.  III.  c.  4.  §6,  and 
the  Translator's  notes. 

*  Un«ersa«hung  iiber  das  Alter  und  Ansehen  des  Evangeliums 
der  Hebraer,  von  M.  C.  P.  Weber,  Tiib.  1806. 

'Commentariua  in  Libb.  N.  T.  bistoricos,  Vol.  L  p.  xviu. 
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Okhausen,^  etc.    For  the  or^kml  Greek  of  Matthew  and  ihe 

K valence  of  Greek  in  Pakstine,— CappeD,'  Basnage,®  Masch,* 
:duBV,^^  Walaeus,"  etc.  These,  in  addition  to  others  who  will 
be  mentioned  below,  are  the  principal  writers;  a  fuller  list  by 
Kuinoel  may  be  found  in  Fabriai  Bibliotheca  Graeca  cd. 
Harles.  Tom.  IV.  p.  760. 

The  subject  however  has  been  tres^  more  at  large,  some- 
times independently  of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  and  sometimes  in  connexion  with  it,  by  Isaac  Voss  (or 
Vossius),^  Siraon,i3  Diodati,"  Fabricy,!^  Ernesti,^®  J.  B.  De 
Rossi,"  Pfannkuche,i«  Hug,i»  Binterim,*^  and  Wiseman-^*  As 
it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  the  readers  (rf  this  work  the  two  es* 
says  of  rfannkuche  and  Hug,  it  will  be  proper  to  present  here  a 

«  Echiheit  der  vier  canonischen  Evangelien.  Konigsb.  1823, 
p.  21  ff. 

'Observatt  ad  N.  T.  p.  110. 

8  Annal.  ad  An.  64,  \  13. 

^  Yon  der  Grund^rache  des  Evangeliums  Matthaei.  Against 
Michaelis. 

1^  SuppL  U>  the  Credibility,  4m5.  Vol.  I.  c  6.  §  6.  Also  in  Wat- 
son's Tracts,  Vol.  II. 

^1  Commentarius  in  Libb.  N.  T.  historicos,  p.  1. 

13  De  Oraculis  Sibyllinis,  Oxon.  1680,  p.  88  sqq. — Responsnm 
ad  Objectt.  Theologor.  Leyd. — Respons.  ad  iteratas  et  tertias  P. 
Simonii  Objectt. 

^  Histoire  Crit  du  Texte  du  N.  T.  Rotterd.  1689.  c.  6.  p.  56. 

1*  De  Christo  Graece  loquente  Exercitatio,  Neap.  1767. 

15  Des  Titres  primitife  de  la  Revelation,  Rom.  1773,  Vol.  I. 
p.  116. 

1^  Neueste  Theologische  Bibliothek,  Vol.  I.  for  1771.  p.  269  ff. 

^"^  Delia  Lingua  propria  di  Cristo,  etc.  Dissertazioni  del  Dottore 
Giambernardo  (John  Bernard)  De  Rossi,  Parma,  1772. 

18  In  Eichhom's  AUgem.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  965--480. 

^  Einlettung  in  die  Sckriften  des  N.  T.  3d  ed.  Stuttgard  and 
Tubing.  1826,  Vol.  U.  p.  30  ff. 

^  Epist.  Cathol.  interltnealis  de  Lingna  originali  N.  T.  mm 
Latina,  Diisseld.  1820.  p.  146  sqq. 
21  Horae  Syriacae,  Romac  1828,  Vol.  I.  p.  69  sqq. 
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view  of  the  controversy  up  to  the  time  at  which  they  wrote. 
Tbey  exhibit  a  full  and  fair  view  of  both  sides  of  the  question ; 
and  the  two  later  writers,  Binterim  and  Wiseman,  have  not  pro- 
fessed to  add  any  thing  important  to  their  arguments. 

Vosaius,  ahhough  a  staunch  believer  m  the  Hebrew  original  of 
Matthew's  Gfospel,*^  had  nevertheless,  in  various  passages  of  the 
works  above  referred  to,  advanced  the  paradoxical  assertion,  that 
the  GredL  was  the  only  language  spoken  in  Palestine  f^  and 
that  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee, 
had  acquired  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn  Latin  at  the 
present  day,  or  by  intercourse  with  the  Jews  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  where  this  language  was  still  spoken.  To  those 
who  suppose  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  spoke  in  Aramaean,  he 
modestly  applies  the  epithets  of  semi-docti  etfanatici. 

To  the  rdfutaUon  of  these  assertions  Father  Simon  devotes 
Chap.  VI.  of  the  work  above  cited.  He  shews  conclusively, 
that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  did  speak  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaean 
language ;  but  at  the  same  time,  although  a  warm  advocate  for 
ibe  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew,  he  admits  that  Greek  was  spo- 
ken in  Palestine,  and  takes  indeed  the  position,  which  probably 
most  at  the  present  day  will  be  ready  to  adopt,  after  reading 
Hugfs  essay,  viz.  Tluit  the  two  languagei  were  both  current  at 
the  same  time  in  Palestine^  during  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
ties.  "The  Jews,**  he  says  (p.  60),  "  who' lived  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  those  of  Jerusalem,  all  spoke  the  Chaldee  [or  Ar- 
amaean J.  They  differed  in  thb  respect,  that  the  former  spoke 
0nfy  ibe  Chaldee,  while  the  latter,  besides  this  language,  could 
^eak  also  the  Greek,  which  was  diffijsed  throughout  Palestine.'' 
To  an  objection  of  Vossius,  that  two  languages  cannot  subsist  in 
a  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  therefore  the  Hebrew  must 
have  been  foi^tten,  Father  Sinx)n  appeals  (p.  60)  to  the  mar- 

^  Appendix  ad  Lib.  de  LXX.  Interp.  Audio  semi'theoJogos 
quosdam  RaMnnistas  omnium  Patrum  omniumque  Ecclesiarum 
tesHmmda  eonculcare^  ac  serio  adfimuxre  Matthaewn  non  Hebraice, 
sed  Cfraut  scripsisse.  &ulti  simus,  si  istiuswiodi  deKriis  aKquid 
npOfMmus. 

»  Regions,  ad  Object  Theol.  Leyd.  Ik  imperio  Romano  Grae- 
ens  sermo  ei  Latinus  omnibus  erat  in  usu ;  Htkraea  vero  Ungna 
ne  ok  ipsis  quidem  Judaeis  intdHgduOur. — ^De  Sybill.  Orac.  p. 
900,  ta  in  Aegypto,  Asia,  ei  reUqua  Syria^  iia  guoque  in  Judaea 
mtUapraeUr  Uraeeam  audiebatur  Ungua.  Cf.  Binterim,  I.  c.  p.  171. 

No.  n.  40 
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tyrdom  of  the  seVen  brethren  (2  Mace,  vii.)  where  the  tnotfaer 
and  sons  converse  Vf\th  Antiochus  in  Greek,  and  with  one  anoth- 
er in  Chaldee.  "  This  manifesdy  proves,**  he  says,  "  that  the 
Greek  was  the  common  language  Uanguevtdgaire)  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  Jews,  besides  me  Greek,  had  preserved  the 
Chaldee  language  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Ba- 
bylon, and  which  they  called  the  national  language.  The  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  also  always  retained  this  language,  although  tb^ 
Greek  was  the  common  language  {langue  vulgaire)  of  Pales- 
tine." 

The  next  writer  of  importance  on  this  particular  subject  was 
Dominic  Diodati,  a  lawyer  of  Naples,  who  published  in  1767 
his  Exercitatio  de  Christo  Cbraece  loquente.  This  work  appears 
to  have  produced  a  great  excitement  in  its  day ;  though  it  has 
now  become  exceedingly  rare.  Pfannkuche  was  never  able  to 
get  sight  of  it,  and  Hug  declares  (H.  31)  that  he  could  not  find 
it  even  in  Naples.  It  seems  however  to  be  in  the  library  at 
Leipsic,  as  Emesti  gives  an  account  of  it ;  and  also  in  the  libra- 
ries at  Rome,  where  both  Fabricy  and  Wiseman  have  had  ac- 
jcdssto  it 

Diodati  sets  out  to  prove,  that  the  Greek  language  alone  was 
known  in  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ;  that  haSi  Christ  and 
the  apostles  spoke  only  Greek;  and  made  use  only  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  accordine  to  him,  was 
also  exclusively  employed  in  the  synagogues  and  m  the  temple. 
All  assertion  of  this  nature  might  well  excite  surprise ;  and  would 
Inquire  powerful  and  convincing  arguments  in  support  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  do  away  the  mass  of  opposing  evidence.  Such  argu- 
ments, however,  the  author  does  not  Iwing.  His  work  is  divid- 
ed into  thi^ee  sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  undertakes  to 
shew,  that  the  Greek  had  become  so  current  in  Palestine,  as  to 
be  the  national  language  ;  in  the  second,  he  brings  forward  his 
direct  proofs,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  and  all  the  Jews  in  their 
age  spoke  Greek ;  while  in  the  third,  he  contends  against  the 
grounds  on  which  the  opposite  opinion  rests*  To  support  an 
hypothesis  so  paradoxk^al,  tie  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to 
many  arguments  in  themselves  weak ;  as  well  as  resort  to  many 
shifts  to  avoid  the  force  of  overpowering  opposing  evidence. 
This  appears  actually  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  the  very  ex- 
travagailce  of  his  undertaking  and  the  weakness  of  his  arguments, 
produced  a  reactkm  against  the  side  of  the  questkm  whk;h  he 
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advocate^,  and  caused  the  general  eurrent  of  (pinion  to  aet 
stroDgi7  towards  the  opposite  extreme. 

In  1771  Elmesti  published  an  analysis  of  this  work,  accompa-^ 
nied  bj  a  refutation  of  its  principal  arguments,  which  he  pro- 
nounces weak  and  trivial.  In  1772  Fabricy  at  Rome  also  quotes 
the  work,  and  argues  against  it.  He  however  treats  it  with  re- 
spect, calls  it  una  du%eriation  ingimeuse^  and  says  that  it  an- 
nounces in  its  author  dt  grands  taleas.  Both  Emesti  and  Fa- 
bricy  admit  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine  to 
a  certain  extent ;  although  they  properly  reject  the  visionary  hy- 
pothesis of  Diodati* 

In  1772  J.  B.  De  Rossi,  the  cel^ated  biblical  critic  at  Par- 
ma, took  the  field  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  written  ki  the 
ItaUan  language,  and  expressly  directed  against  that  of  Diodati. 
His  work  is  in  like  manner  divided  into  diree  parts  or  disserta- 
tions; the  first  of  winch  treats  of  the  introduetkui  of  die  Greek 
language  into  Palestine,  ^diere  he  undertakes  to  shew  that  this  had 
not  taken  place  during  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae ;  in  the 
second,  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  actual  extent  to  which 
the  Greek  was  enjoyed  among  the  Jews  of  Palesttne;  and  diis, 
accordm^  to  him,  was  only  as  a  foreign  tongue ;  and  in  the 
third,  he  confutes  the  position  of  Dk>dati  m  refund  to  the  eaLclu- 
8ive  use  of  Greek  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  The  arguments 
empk)yed  by  him  are  in  genend  so  similar  to  those  brou^ 
forward  by  Emesti,  that  the  latter  declares  k  unnecessary 
lor  him  to  exhibk  an  ana]3rsis  of  the  work  of  De  Rossi,  of 
which  he  therefore  only  gives  a  cursory  notk^e.^  De  Ros^ 
moreover  has  taken  the  trouble,  m  many  instances  unnecessary 
and  thankless,  of  following  the  Neapontan  writer  step  by  step, 
and  confuting  his  arguments;  and  has  therefore  rendered  Ins 
own  work  diffiise  and  prolix,  without  r^ular  plan,  and  full  of 
needless  digressions.  It  is  wholly  polemical ;  uid  the  tendency 
of  Ae  author,  accordingly,  is  not  so  much  to  seek  for  the  exact 
truth,  as  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  consequence 
tfaer€£)re  is,  that  in  shewbg  conclusively  that  the  general  posi- 
tkm  of  Diodati  is  false,  he  idso  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  con- 
trary IS  true,  and  diat  the  Aramaean  was  not  oni^  the  vemacu- 
hr  tongue  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  also  exdunody  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country.    He  avers  moreover  that  the  (keek  was 

^  Neueste  tbeol.  BibUotbek,  HI.  89. 
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qK>keni  if  spoken  at  all,  only  hj  foreigners  (Hellenists)  and  at*  a 
foreign  language,  the  learning  of  which  was  discountenanced  by 
natKHial  prejudice  and  national  custom ;  and  which  was  in  fact 
understood  only  by  the  upper  classes,  and  by  them  generaOv 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  mtercourse  wim 
those  fdbo  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  The  judgement 
of  Hug  upon  De  Rossi's  work  is,  *  that  he  sometimes  confounds 
difierent  periods  and  ages,  and  often  helps  himself  with  feeble 
weapons ;  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  cham(Mon.' 

In  1707,  H.  F.  Pfannkuche,  then  Repetent  at  Giktingen, 
now  (since  1803)  Professor  of  Oriental  Lanmaess  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Giessen,  published  in  Eichhom's  Bimiothek  the  es- 
say, a  translation  of  which  constitutes  the  foUowing  article  of  the 
present  number  of  this  work.  It  seems  to  have  been  occaskmed 
oy  the  then  prevailing  theory  of  Eichhom  and  his  school,  req)ect- 
ing  the  existence  of  an  original  Grospel  in  the  Aramaean  tongue, 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  present  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
•  Mark,  and  Luke ;  by  which  hypothesis,  varbusly  nu>dified,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  agreement  and  discrepancies.of  these  Gos- 
pels might  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  aid  of  this  hypo- 
thesis it  was  proper  to  shew,  that  the  Aramaean  was  exclu- 
sively the  common  language  of  Palestine ;  and  this  was  at- 
tempted to  be  done  in  the  essay  in  Question.  The  author  has 
professedly  taken  the  work  of  De  Kossi  as  the  basb  of  his 
own ;  and  has  given  a  clear  and  faithful  abstract  of  that  work, 
with  varkMis  additions.  The  principal  fault  to  be  found  with  it, 
is  its  exclusiveness ;  to  support  which,  resort  is  sometimes  had 
to  arguments  and  reasoning  that  are  merely  a  priori.  The 
Translator  has  in  several  places  annexed  notes,  where  he  has 
thought  some  minor  modificatbns  to  be  necessary.  The  neces- 
sary modificatk>ns  of  the  general  proposition,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  of  Professor  Hur. 

'  This  latter  occurs  in  Hug's  Introductbn  to  the  New  Testament ; 
and  stands  there  in  connexbn  with  the  topic  of  the  original  Ian* 
guage  of  Matthew's  gospel.  The  dbcusskm  however  is  carried 
OB  independently  of  that  \apic  ;  and  is  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  opink>n,  that  the  Greek  language  prevailed  generally  and 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  Palestine.  TTie  work  of  De  Rossi,  as 
exhibited  in  the  essay  of  Pfannkuche,  shews  conclusively  diat 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaean  was  still  prevalent  in  Palestine 
in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  may  properly  be  re- 
arded  as  having  been  the  national  language.  It  also  oiscusses  the 
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eharaeteraiid  condhkHi  of  that  language ;  but  these  writers  both 
go  too  iar  in  assigning  to  it  an  exclusive  prevalence.  This  b  the 
pdnty  and  the  onlj  one,  which  Hug  aims  to  combat;  and  he 
shews,  iireiragablj  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  Greek  had  obtain- 
ed such  a  fi>odng  in  Palestine,  as  to  place  it  at  least  nearly  on 
an  equality  with  the  Aramaean  m  respect  to  general  prevalence. 
The  essay  <£  Hug  is  therefore  in  some  sort  supplementary  to 
that  of  De  Roesi  and  Pfannkuche.  Both  together  present  the 
argument  m  a  complete  form ;  and  it  is  &  this  reason  that 
theae  two  essajrs  have  been  selected,  in  order  to  \kv  before  the 
readers  of  this  work  a  full  view  of  the  subject  Tlie  article  of 
Hug  win  be  given  in  the  next  number. 

it  may  finrtber  be  observed,  that  the  opmion  of  Hug  is  also  adopt- 
ed by  Binterim  and  Wiseman,  in  the  works  above  refinred  to,  as 
abo  by  Pauhis^  and  Rettig.*  Professor  Olshausen  of  KonksH 
berg,  in  advocating  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Gospel  of  1^ 
thew,^  supposes  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  to  have  been  some- 
what more  limited ;  but  does  not  assign  his  reasons  for  this 
qpinkm. 


AmT.'IV.— On  the  prevalekcs  of  the  Aramaean  Lan- 
guage IN  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles. 

Bf  Bmtj  F.  PfiMBknehet  Proftwor  orOriMtal  lAngugM  in  the  UiuTenity  oTGieMmi. 
Traiulaiad  from  tbo  G«mMui  by  th«  Editor. 

So  kng  a9  the  Jewish  nation  maintained  its  politk^al  indepen- 
dence in  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  continued  to  be  the  common 
language  of  die  country ;  and  so  fieur  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
remains  of  it  which  are  still  extant,  although  not  entirely  pure, 
h  was  yel  free  from  any  importimt  changes  in  those  elements  and 
forms  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  other  languages.  A 
few  for^Q  words  only  had  crept  in,  akng  with  the  products  of 
fore%n  commerce,  arts,  and  inventk>ns ;  and  these,  in  conse- 

^  Verosimilia  de  Judaeis  Palaest  Jesu  etiam  et  apostoHs,  non 
Aram.  Dial,  sola,  sed  Graeca  quoque  Anunai^ante  locutis,  1803. 

^  In  Ephero.  exegetico-theol.  etc.  Fascic.  III.  Gissae  1834. 

^  Eehthett  der  vier  canonischen  Evangelien.  p.  30. 
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quence  of  the  want  of  fippropriate  terms  in  die  langtiage  of  the 
couDtiji  receired  the  right  of  citizenship ;  a  fate  commoo  to 
most  of  the  languages  of  the  earth.  E?en  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiahi  the  Hebrew  dialect  differed  so  much  frcmi  the  Bal^Ionish- 
Aramaean,  chiefly  it  is  probable  in  respect  to  the  pronunciadon,* 
that  the  latter  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  common  people  at  Je- 
rusalem like  an  entirely  icM^ign  language,  and  was  intelligi)Ie 
only  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  court;  comp.  2 K.  18:  26. 
But  at  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  rulers  of 
Babylon  subdued  Palestine,  every  thing  assumed  ancAher  shape. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  lost,  with  dieir  political  independence,  also 
the  independence  of  their  language,  which  Ifaey  had  tfll  then  ae- 
jserted.  The  Bobylonish-Anmiaeant  dialect  supfrianted  the  He- 
brew, and  became  by  d^;rees  in  Palestine  the  preiriifing  lan- 
guage «f  the  people. 

The  circumstances  which  must  have  combined,  in  order  to 
render  possible,  and  to  effect,  such  a  revolution  of  language  in 
Palestine,  were  the  following. 

1 .  The  Babylonish-Aramaean  language  was  very  closely  allied 
to  the  Hebrew ;  and  was  related  to  it  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  old  Saxon  dialect  to  that  of  Franconia,  or  the 
present  Lower  Saxon  to  the  High  German  [or  as  the  Scotch  to 
the  English].  Both  were  ofl^pring  of  the  original  Shemitish 
language,  which,  from  the  Halys  in  Cappadocia  to  the  regions 
beyond  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  sources  of  this  latter  river  to 
Arabia,  united  into  one  great  people,|  the  inhabitants  of  Cappa- 

*  MehaeUs,  Spicileg.  Geoffr.  Hebr.  exierae,  Tom.  II.  p.  86. 
Linguam  Aramaeam  non  inteUigebant  Judaei,  qui  ei  non  adsoeve* 
rant,  ut  Saxcmiae  iaferioris  niatici  Barorum  aut  Suevum  vix  intel- 
lecturierant 

t  Thia  18  still  often  caUed  the  C%a2ti^ dialect;  hat" Ouddeekm^ 
guagB  is  an  entirefyerraneous  appdkttion  fw  Aramaean  or  Bahy^ 
hn^  language.  We  know  very  well  what  was  rooken  in  Babjr- 
lon ;  but  die  inro^r  Chaldee,  which  seeps  to  have  had  more  affini- 
ty with  the  Persian,  Median,  Armenian,  and  Kurd  langua^,  is 
unknown  to  all."  SckUker  in  the  Repert  fiir  bibl.  u.  morgenl.  Latter^ 
atur,  Th.  8.  Leipz.  1781,  (3.  118.  Comp.  Michaelis  Spicileg.  T.  II. 
p.  86.    [See  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  next  note.  J 

I  Po5td(mni5^of  A^amea  in  Strabo  Lib.  I.  p.  111.  ed.  SUhtnke^^ 
Leips.  1796.  7b]  t^w  j^/upimv ?&Pog,  not  ro  xiv^Sigm^,  nai  tmw 
*^gaff<aw,  TroAAiJy  6fiog)vlittp  ifi<palvH  %ata  u  n^  duiUurov,  nal 
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docia  and  Pontns^  thd  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Aramaeans,  He- 
brews, Pheoicians,  and  Arabians*  Both  of  them,  as  weU  as 
the  other  Shemitisii  dialects,  had  the  same  stock  of  ancient  ra* 
dical  words,  and  essentially  the  same  grammar ;  and  they  dif-* 
fered  from  one  another  chiefly  in  the  fcJlowing  particulars. 

a)  Many  words  of  the  old  primitire  langmge  had  remained 
eurrent  in  the  one  dialect,  which  were  lost  in  the  other ;  e.  g. 
the  verb  tiiw  in  Aramaean,  from  Which  only  the  derived  noun 
t3Z)^  remained  in  the  Hebrew. 

Tovg  filovg,  %€u  toig  t£p  aomarorv  x^^^*i9^^f  *^^  fidXiara  xu'&i 
nXfimox^'^^  c/o/.  AtiXoi  a  t;  Mioonotaftla  i%  tfop  tgicUp  ow*- 
fOTooa  xovxap  tdp£v*  fialnnm  yig  h  tovto^g  17  oin^UtfiQ  ^mv* 
^^pntu.  JSi  id  T$s  nm^  ta  nXifiata  fiptrai  d$aifOQa  toTc 
n^afiogtotg  in$nXiov^  noog  tovg  ^eatjfifigipovg,  nui  rovto&g  npog 
/tiGovg  tovg  Sgovg^  om  imMgimi  ye  to  noipop,  Kal  oi  'jioavg^ 
o»  ^  umL  ol  *JlQmpoii,  %al  oi  ^u4ffiAfM$  [prob.  *u^afiftm7o§  as  some 
MSS.  actaally  read]  naganXfjalo^  niug  tx^va^  »cd  ngog  tovtovg, 
nai  ngog  aXktiXovg,  '  The  Armenians  and  Syrians  and  Arabians  ex- 
hibit a  great  similarity  in  their  language^  modes  of  living,  and  form  of 
body;  and  especially  those  who  live  near  one  another.  And  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  different  regions,  according  as  they  lie  more 
North  or  Sooth  or  in  the  midst,  still  there  prevaSs  a  common  re* 
semblaiiee.  And  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Arians,  and  the  Armen* 
ians  (Aramaeans)  have  also  a  resemblance,  both  to  ^c»e  and  to 
one  another/^  Strabo  also  (Lib.  II.  p.  225)  spades  of  t^g  d$aU»* 
%ov  (JSypimt^g)  ft^x^^  pip  dutfupoi&tig  trig  wtifg,  toJg  ts  intog 
90V  Ev^gitov  xai  to7g  iptog,  'the  (Syriac)  language  still  ronaiihi 
ing  the  same,  to  those  without  and  within  the  Euphrates.'  Com* 
pare  also  Huten^  Commentatio  de  linguarum  Asiaticarum  in  Per« 
samm  imperio  cognatione  et  varietate. 

[The  usual  representation  at  the  present  day  is,  that  the  Shemi- 
tish  laiHzuages  may  be  properly  reauced  to  three  great  branches, 
riz.  1.  The  Aramaean^  which  originally  prevailed  in  Syria,  Baby-^ 
Ionia,  and  Mesopotamia;  and  may  therefore  be  subdivided  into  the 
Sjfriat  or  Wiit-Aramaean,  and  the  ChaJdee  or  EasUAramaemi 
calJed  also  in  the  tesct  the  Babyloni^KAramaean.  To  this  general 
hrancli  belong  a^  the  dialects  of  th^  Samaritans,  Zabians,  and 
Palmyrenes.  %  The  Htbreio^  with  which  the  fragments  of  the 
Phenioian  coincide.  8.  The  Arabic,  under  which  sLo  belongs  the 
E^hiopic  as  a  dialect. — ^The  Aramaean  introduced  and  rooken  in 
Paksdne  has  also  been,  and  is  still,  often  called  the  Svro-Chaldcdc, 
beeanae  it  was  prolmbly  in  some  degree  a  mixture  of  both  the  East- 
em  and  Western  dialects;  or  perhaps  the  distinction  between  the 
two  had  not  yet  arisen  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.    Ed.] 
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b)  llie  same  word  was  current  in  both  dialects,  but  in 
difierent  si^ifications ;  because  in  the  one  it  retained  the  orig- 
inal meaning,  while  in  the  other  it  had  acquired  a  different  one. 
So  naa^,  Heb.  to  terve,  Aram,  to  make  ;  Kaw  (KOtt),  Heb,  to 
Jindj  Aram,  to  come^  etc. 

c)  The  Babylonish  dialect  had  borrowed  single  expressions 
from  the  northern  Chaldeans,  who  had  made  an  hruptioa  into 
the  country,  and  vdx>,  like  the  Mongolian  and  Mandshu  Tar- 
tars in  China,  adopted  the  cultivation  and  literature  of  their 
new  subjects.  These  expressions  were  altogether  foreign  to  the 
Shemitish  dialects,  and  belonged  to  the  Japhetian  language, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Armenians,  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Chaldeans,  who  were  probably  related  to  these.*  Traces  of 
such  foreign  words  are  found  in  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
state,  and  expressions  having  reference  to  the  government. 

d)  The  Babylonish  pronunciation  was  easier  and  more  son- 
orous than  the  Hebrew.  It  exchanged  the  frequent  sibflants  in 
Hebrew,  and  also  other  consonants  diat  were  hard  to  pronounce, 
for  others  less  difficuk ;  it  dropped  the  long  vowels  that  were 
not  essential  to  the  forms  of  words ;  preferred  the  more  sono- 
rous A  to  the  long  O,  and  assumed  at  the  end  of  nouns,  in  or- 
der to  lighten  the  pronunciation,  a  prolonged »  auxiliary  vowel  ;f 
it  admitted  contractions  in  pronouncing  many  words,  and  must 
have  been,  as  the  language  of  common  life,  far  better  adsqpted 
to  the  sluggish  orientals,  than  the  harsher  Hebrew. 

For  these  reasons  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  that  a 
dialect  so  nearly  kindred  with  the  Hebrew,  and  so  insinuating 
through  its  easier  pronunciation,  should  get  the  upper  hand  in 
Palestine,  so  soon  as  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine  came  to  be  in 
closer  connexion  mth  the  Aramaeans  of  Babylon. 

2.  The  numerous  Aramaean  cobnies  (2K.  17:  24),  which 
took  the  place  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  carried 
away  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser,  retained  their  former  langua^ 
and  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlieir  places  oif 
residence,  even  before  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Babyfenish-Chaldean  governors  who  rul- 
ed over  Palestine,  the  standings  armed  force  which  they  had 
with  them  for  the  preservation  of  tranquiUitv  and  which  was 
composed  of  Aramaeans  and  Chaldeans  (2K.  24:  2),  the  host 

•  See  8Mdzer  in  the  Repert.  VIII.  p.  161.     . 
t  The  so  called  emphatic  M . 
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of  fareigiB  officers  b  dieir  traio,  and  the  traosaction  of  all  public 
buainess  ib  the  Babylonisb-AraniaeaQ  dialect,  must  have  limo 
ited  very  much  the  prevaleooe  of  the  Hebrew  national  dia* 
feet;  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  who  held  public  offices, 
or  otherwise  stood  in  any  near  connexion  with  the  new  rulers, 
were  compiled  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
these  nikrs ;  which  probably  had  also  still  earlier  been  the  court 
knguage  at  Jerusalem  ;  comp.  2  K.  18: 26. 

During  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  over  Palestine,  the  Ar- 
amaean dialect  could  not  but  obtain  still  firmer  fix>ting.  The 
great  midtitudes  of  Palestine  Jews,  who,  during  an  exile  of  se* 
venty  years  in  foreign  lands,  had  become  entirely  Aramaean, 
and  now  relunied  with  the  permission  of  the  Persian  monarch 
lo  their  ancient  dwelling-place,  must  have  fully  accomplished 
the  banisbmemof  the  few  remains  of  the  Hebrew  national  dia- 
lect, wUch  here  and  there  might  still  have  been  extant  as 
the  lai^;uage  of  common  life.  The  manifdd  connexions  also, 
which  they  maintained  from  this  time  onward  with  their  numer- 
ous countrymen  who  remained  in  the  Persian  dominions  and 
spoke  Aramaean,  must  have  been  to  them  the  occasion  of  re- 
taining the  dialect  common  to  both,  and  of  cultivating  and  enr 
richiDg  this  in  as  great  a  degree,  at  least,  as  the  other.  Besides 
this,  the  Aramaean  dialect  continued  also  during  the  rule  of  the 
Pereians  to  be  the  government  language,  which  both  the  Persians 
(Ezra  4:  7,  8)  and  their  inferior  officers,  who  were  mostlv  Ara- 
maean, employed  in  the  ordinances  and  documents  intended  for 
the  weatera  part  of  their  empire,  and  consequently  also  for  Pales- 
tine. This  oialect  moreover  suffered  in  the  earlier  periods  no  oth- 
er changes,  than  that  it  now  adopted  from  the  Persians,  as  before 
from  the  barbarous  Chaldeans,  single  words  belonging  to  the 
Jaogoageof  government  or  of  fashion ;  e.  g.  t\\  *n^U,  ^'srs'O,  and 
the  VkA.  M  a  later  period,  during  the  Greek  and  Persian  war, 
m  which  nations  speaking  Sbemitisb,*  and  probably  also  Ara- 

•  Fl,  Josephus,  c.  Apion.  1. 22.  XotplXog  dj  igxaiot^go^  y*- 
vilAivog  no&fivtig  ft^fivrjta^  tov  Id'vovg  i]fiwv,  oxi,  avvBinQirivra$ 
S^^fl  ry  Hegattv  paailu  tnl  t^p  'JSkXada,  xaraQi^^fujaa^iPOS 
juiQ  noc¥ta  xa  i^n>  teXivratov  nal  to  i^fiittgoy  Mraii  Xfyiop* 

rXwaactv  flip  0olv$aaap  ano  arouaTiap  iffupreg, 
*Sixtn  Ip  JSoXvfioig  ogiQ&  nXottin  m  XlfiPti. 
No.  II.  41 
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maeaDS,  took  part  in  the  service  of  the  Persians,  many  Greek 
words  may  have  been  brought  back  to  their  countrymen  by  the 
returning  warrbrs.  At  least  the  adoption  of  Hellenisms,  whidi 
are  already  met  with  in  the  oldest  Aramaean  fragments  in  Dan- 
iel,* and  which  in  later  times  were  so  frequently  received  mto 
the  Aramaean  language,  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  early  age. 

This  seems  in  general  to  have  been  the  way,  in  which  the 
Babylonish-Aramaean  dialect,^  enriched  by  no  great  nunaber  of 
Chaldaisms,  Persisms,  and  perhaps  also  Hellenisms,  migrated 
into  Palestine  during  the  Chaldean  supremacy,  and  spread  itself 
generally  abroad  as  the  language  of  the  people.  That  all  this 
did  not  take  place  at  once ;  that  in  the  earlier  periods  the  com- 
mon people,  along  with  the  Aramaean,  retained  also  the  He- 
brew ;  that  the  Hebrew,  which  they  still  always  heard  in  the 
synagogues  in  the  reading  of  the  law,  continued  to  be  intelligi- 
ble to  them  for  several  generations,  and  so  long  indeed  as  the 
Aramaean  of  common  use  was  not  yet  disfigured  by  a  multitude 
of  barbarisms,  and  especially  if  the  public  reader  adopted  a 
somewhat  Aramaean  pronunciation  ;  and  that  the  learned,  who 
occupied  themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  national 
books,  retained  the  Hebrew  as  a  learned  language,  and  employ- 
ed it  stiU  for  a  long  period  in  their  writings ;— all  these  are  as- 
sertions founded  on  the  history  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and,  in  the  near  relationship  in  whk^h  the  two  dialects 
stand,  these  assertions  cannot  be  doubted. 

§4. 

The  Babylonish- Aramaean  dialect  thus  introduced  into  Pales- 
tine under  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  must  have  also  main- 

'  Choerilus,  an  ancient  poet,  makes  mention  of  our  nation,  as  hav- 
ing followed  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  against 
Greece.  Having  enumerated  all  the  nations,  he  arranges  ours  last, 
saying :  "  Afterwards  came  a  race  of  singular  appearance,  spetik* 
ing  the  Phenician  lanffuage,  and  inhabiting  the  mountains  Solymi 
near  a  broad  lake."  Even  if  Josephus  be  here  in  an  error,  and 
out  of  mere  predilection  for  his  own  nation,  should  choose  to  seek 
in  Palestine  the  mountain  ridges  of  Taurus  inhabited  by  the  Soiy- 
mi  (Strabo  I.  p.  57.  ed.  Siebenkees),  which  Choerilus  perhaps  had 
in  his  mind ;  still,  so  much  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  a  people 
speaking  the  Phenician  language  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece. 

•  Eichhorn's  Einl.  ins  A.  T.  HI.  p.  389.  Ed.  3d. 
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tuned  itidf  as  the  common  language  of  the  country  under  Al- 
exander die  Great,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Darius,  roade 
himself  roaster  of  Palestine.  The  army  with  which  he  occupi- 
ed PaJestine  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  was 
composed  not  of  Greeks,  but  of  Phenicians  and  Chaldeans,* 
whose  temporary  sojourn  in  the  land  could  not  effect  any  vevo- 
bidoQ  io  language.  He  permitted  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  as  in 
Babylon,  to  retain  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and  left  them 
their  ibrm^  magistrates.  And  although  he  received  many  Jews, 
as  volunteers,  into  his  army,f  yet  these  could  have  had  but  very 
Imie  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 
For  he  allowed  them  to  remain  faithful  to  their  paternal  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  consequently  also  to  their  language ;  and 
they  probably  afterwards  always  formed  a  particular  corps,  se- 
parate from  the  Gredis,  or  perhaps  united  with  the  Chaldeans, 
among  whom  also  there  may  have  been  many  Jews.  These, 
theretore,  on  their  return  to  their  country,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Greek  words  which  they  brought  with  them,  could  effect 
DO  important  change  in  the  language  of  their  nation.]: 

The  period  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  sovereigns,  who,  afler  the 
deatbot  Alexander,  sometimes  actually  maintained  the  domin- 
lOQ  over  Palestine,  and  sometimes  contested  it  with  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  kings,  was  in  like  manner  not  so  prejudicial  to  the 
Aramaean  language  of  Palestine,  as  one  would  be  inclined  to  ex- 
pect ifom  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptdemies.  At  all  events,  this  at  least  could  not  occasion 
the  general  spread  of  the  Greek  language  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine. 

1.  The  Palestine  Jews  experienced,  in  their  dependence  on 
the  Egyptians,  no  great  change  in  their  former  mode  of  ad- 
ministmQg  the  government.     The  priesthood  continued  to  hold 

•  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  XI.  8.  5.  [Joeephus  however  does  not 
say  what  he  is  here  made  to  say.  In  tlie  passage  cited  he  speaks 
of  Phenicians  and  Chaldeans  who  foUawed  Alexander's  army  ;  re* 
kning  no  doubt  to  the  8000  auxUiaries  brought  over  to  him  by 
Sanballat,  mentioned  in  XI.  8.  4  Alexander  had  his  own  army 
of  Greeks  with  him.  En.] 

'  t  Joeephus,  Ant.  Jud.  XL  8.  5, 

f  The  whde  of  this  statement  is  a  broad  assumption,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  general  facts.    Ed. 
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the  reins  of  government  in  theur  hands  under  the  protectioa  of 
the  Egyptians ;  native  citizens  administered  the  public  offioes ; 
and  there  was  therefore  no  necessity  to  introduce  the  Gretk 
language  throughout  the  nation.  The  few  persons  who  atood  at 
the  head  of  public  affiiirs,  who  had  to  treat  immediately  with  the 
Greek-Egyptian  officers  of  state  at  Alexandria,  and  who  were 
therefore  compelled  to  be  acquainted  with  Greek,  were  and  con- 
tinued to  be  too  thoroughly  Jews,  to  wirii  to  see  the  Gredc  lan- 
guage difiused  among  weir  nation. 

2.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  even  in  the  times  of  the  first  Pto- 
lemies many  Palestine  Jews  resided  in  Egypt,  having  beeo  car- 
ried away  as  prisoners,  pardy  by  the  Persians,*^  and  partly  by 
Ptolemy  Lagus  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ;f  or  having  vot- 
tmtarily  setded  there  afterwards,  under  the  mild  government  of 
the  Ptolemies.  That  these  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen  in  Palestine,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether 
by  this  means,  or  through  the  migration  of  Egyptian  Jews  to  Pal- 
ifestine,  the  there  predominant  Aramaean  language  could  have 
been  limited  in  its  prevalence,  is  a  question,  which  may  be  with 
great  probability  answered  in  the  negative. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egjrptian  Jews  do  not  seem,  either  in 
the  beginning  of  their  sojourn  there,  (which  is  a  thing  of  coiorse,) 
nor  even  in  the  age  of  Christ,  to  have  forgotten  die  language 
which  diey  brought  with  them  from  Palestine ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  retained  it  along  with  the  Greek,  which  was  current  in 
the  maritime  and  commercial  cities,  and  along  with  the  Coptic, 
which  still  maintained  itself  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  began  to  lose  its  purity  only  from  the  period  of 
the  Ptolemies,  through  the  many  Hellenisms  which  by  degrees 
crept  mto  it.  It  is  moreover  in  itself  probable,  that  the  Jews, 
who  in  the  large  cities  inhabited  separate  quarters,}  and  still  re- 
tained many  of  their  oriental  customs,  did  not  so  very  soon  re- 
nounce their  language ;  and  Josephus  asserts  expressly  even  of 
his  own  Jewish  contemporaries  in  Egypt  (Ant.  I.  6.  2)  :  t^v 
jfiyvnxov  Miotqtjv  (more  correctly  Mtafiijv),  scoi  Mangalovc  roife 
Aiyvntiovg  SnapTtg  ol  ravTfjv  ohovvxtg  xalovfiev^  *we  call 
Egypt  Mestren  (Q^'^sra)  and  the  Egyptians  JMiw^roei,  i.  e.  all  of 
us  who  reside  in  Egypt;'  which  he  could  iK)t  have  said,  if  the 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  XII.  2.  4.        f  lb.  XII.  1. 

t  Strabo  apud  Joseph.  Ant.  XIV.  7.  2.  Philo  in  Flaccum  p. 
«7*.  A.  ed.  Franckf  1091. 
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Jews  of  his  time  in  'Egypt  used  only  the  Greek  laDguage.  This 
is  also  apparent  from  Acts  21:  37,  38,  where  the  Koman  chili- 
archy  when  Paul  addresses  him  in  Greek,  replies  :  'MXtivi^l 
/iptMUig;  ov»  Sga  av  iJ 6  Aiyinr^oQ,  6  nge  roi/rwr  tmw 
ilfUfm¥  iwm9T€ttMm9 — rovg  teigaiuaxMovg  iwdprng  tiJv  ei^ 
noflwp ;  ^  Cmist  thcNi  qpeak  Greek  ?  Art  not  thou  that  Egjptian, 
wbo,  before  these  days,  excited  to  sedition — the  four  thousand 
men  of  the  ncarii  V  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander presupposed  m  an  uncultivated  Egyptian  Jew,  such  as 
tfiis  disturber  of  the  publk)  peace  was,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
common  language  of  PalesUne,*  but  not  with  the  Ghreek.  Ac- 
cording to  this  suppositbn,  for  which  perhaps  still  more  de- 
cinve  grounds  might  be  discovered,  the  intercourse  between 
the  common  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  in  which  both 
wooM  naturally  have  employed  their  Babyfonish-Aramaean  di- 
alect, can  have  had  on  the  language  of  Palestine  no  other  influ- 
ence, than  that  perhaps  in  this  way  some  of  the  Hdlenisms 
adopted  1^  the  Eyptian  Jews  into  their  ordinary  Aramaean  di- 
alect, may  in  like  manner  have  migrated  into  the  common  lan- 
guage of  Palestine. 

Under  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings  also,  who  for  a  long  perk>d 
of  time  strove  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs  for  the  possession  of 
Palestine,  several  times  wholly  or  in  part  wrested  it  from  them» 
and  at  ias^  after  wars  of  many  years'  duration,  acquired  Exclusive 
dominion  over  it,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestne  were  not  under  the 
necessity  of  exchanging  their  vernacular  language  for  a  foreign 
tongue.  For  although  the  Greek  was  die  court  language  of  tb^ 
princes,  wbo  were  themselves  of  Greek  ^xtractbn,  and  was  by 
this  means  rendered  the  current  language  of  the  higher  ranks  ; 
stiO,  the  Aramaean,  which  from  this  time  seems  to  have  become 
more  and  more  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Hellenisms,  re- 
mained throughout  their  whole  ^npire,  and  consequently  k  Pal- 
estine, the  common  language  of  the  people ;  and  the  Greek,  like 
the  French  at  the  present  day  in  Europe,  was  nothing  more 


*  De  Rossi  supposes  (p.  44)  that  the  Roman  officer  merely  ex- 
pressed his  wonder^  that  Paul,  whmn  he  took  for  an  Egyptian,  did 
not^ak  Coptic,  This  seems  to  me  very  improbable;  for  how 
eooid  any  one  wbo  wpcke  only  Ccmtic,  have  made  himsetf  under- 
stood by  the  common  people  of  Palest^f 
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than  a  fashioaable  langaage,  prerailiog  by  the  side  of  the  kii- 
g^age  of  the  couDtiy.*  This  assertion  rests  on  the  foUowiDg 
grounds. 

1.  The  first  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings  built  at  once  Se- 
leucia,  Antioch,  and  fourteen  other  cities.  These  became  rapid- 
ly and  immediately  large,  flourishing,  and  populous.  Did  they 
become  so  by  means  of  colonists  from  Greece?  Emigratioa 
does  not  take  place  so  suddenly ;  and  moreover  such  large  em- 

S rations  would  have  depopulated  the  largest  Grecian  cities, 
^ould  not  also  the  subject  have  been  too  important,  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  any  writer  ?  Besides,  would  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  were  the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  have  permitted 
such  emigrations  to  the  cities  of  their  rivals,  or  of  their  enemies, 
as  the  kings  of  Syria  often  were  ?  We  know  from  the  history 
of  Alexander's  successors,  that  in  the  armies  of  those  chiefs, 
who  settled  in  the  interior  provinces  of  Asia  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea  coast,  there  were  always  only  a  few  native  Greeks,  and 
that  their  troops  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Asiatic  barbari- 
ans ;t  of  whom  several  corps  were  disciplined  in  the  Macedoni- 
an manner,  and  are  therefore  often  called  by  writers  Macedoni- 
ans. They  stood  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Greeks,  as 
the  Seapoys  in  the  service  of  the  English  East-India  company 
to  the  native  English  troops.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
rapid  growth  and  populi^tion  of  these  sixteen  mostly  large  cities 
built  by  Seleucus,  would  have  been  impossible,  had  not  the  in- 
terior of  Asia|  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  first  setders. 
Syria,  in  its  ancient  wide  extent,  i.  e.  Mesopotamia,  Babylon, 
etc.  long  before  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  firom  the  earliest 
periods,  had  been  full  of  large  cities,  which  in  a  course  of  wars 
were  destroyed  or  fell  into  decay.  What  could  therefore  be 
nK>re  natural,  than  that  those  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  out  of  the 
cities  destroyed,  or  removed  from  those  in  decay,  should  be 
again  collected  in  the  cities  built  or  enlarged  by  Seleucus? 
Thus  it  came,  that  large  domestic  colonies  of  Aramaeans  esta- 

•  The  reader  is  particularly  referred,  on  this  point,  to  the  article 
of  Hug,  which  will  be  given  in  the  next  number.     Ed. 

f  Diodor.  Sicul.  XIX.  14  F.  Foy-Vaillant,  Seleucidanim 
imperium,  seu  Historia  regum  Syriae  ad  fidem  numismatum  adum- 
brata.     Hagae  Com.  1702.  fol.  p.  49,  50  et  al.  fi'eq. 

I  T.  S.  Bayeri  Historia  Osrhoena  et  Ede»ena  ex  numiB  iUii»- 
trata.    Petropol.  1739. 4to.  p.  9  aeq. 
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blisbed  themselves  m  these  cities;  and  at  the  very  first  even 
Jews*  settled  in  Antioch  and  other  cities,  and  enjoyed  equal 
rights  with  the  other  citizens.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
Dumber  of  real  Greeks,  who  chose  their  residence  under  the  Se- 
leucidae in  the  new  cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  other  lands  sub- 
ject ID  diese  princes,  was  too  unimportant  to  dislodge  the  Ar- 
amaean language  from  the  cities,  and  still  less  from  the  open 
country,  of  which  the  native  inhabitants  yet  held  possession. 
We  may  also  derive  a  not  improbable  ground  of  support  for  this 
assertion,  from  the  double  names,  Aramaean  and  Greek,t  which  , 
these  and  other  Syrian  cities  ever  retained ;  for  how  could  the 
Aramaean  names  have  maintained  themselves,  unless  a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  and  neighbours  had  continued  to  em- 
ploy them,  along  with  the  still  current  Aramaean  language  ? 

2.  Among  the  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,t  many  of  which  reach 
back  almost  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Ureat,  there  are  sever* 
al  composed  in  the  Aramaean  language.  The  Tyrians  also,  in 
honour  of  a  Syrian  king  of  Greek  extraction,  Antiochus  IV.  sur- 
named  Epiphanes,  even  caused  coins  to  be  struck,  partly  with 
Greek  and  Syrophenician  inscriptions,  and  pardy  with  Syrophe- 
nician  ak>ne ;  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time.^ 
This  serves  to  shew  clearljf  enough,  that  in  the  age  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae, die  Grreek  language  had  not  obtained  an  exclusive  preva- 
lence in  the  countries  which  they  governed.     The  objection 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud  XII.  3.  1. 

t  Ammian.  Marcellin.  XIV.  8.  Seleucus — urbes  construxit,  mol- 
tis  opibos  firmas  et  viribus :  quarum  pleraeque,,  licet  Graecis  no- 
minibus  appellentur,  primogenia  tamen  nomina  non  amittunt, 
quae  eis  Assyria  lingua  institutores  veteres  indiderunt. — ^Josephl 
Ant-  J.  VIII.  6.  l,^  IloXiv^  oUodofiriaag  (Ikilo(A(av) — Bada/ioga 
oivoiAUOi^  xal  TOVT  iT ^  vvp  xaXetTu^  nagu  to7g  ivgots'  ol  di 
"JSXXftwtg  avTf}¥  ngooayogtvovaiv  IlaXfiigdp.  'Sok>nK>n  havii^ 
built  a  city— called  it  Tadmor ;  and  so  it  is  still  called  by  the  Syri- 
ans ;  but  the  Greeks  name  it  Palmyra.' 

f  Rob,  Wood,  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the 
D^ert,  Lend.  1753. — Reflexions  sur  V  alphabet  et  sur  la  iangue, 
dont  on  se  senroit  autrefois  k  Palmyre,  par  TAbbe  Barthelemy,  in 
the  Mem.  de  TAead.  des  Inscript  Tom.  XXVI.  p.  577.— Relandi 
Palaestina,  p.  526.  [Among  the  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,  however, 
there  are  more  in  Greek  than  in  Aramaean.  See  the  article  of  Hug. 
Ed.] 

§  Engraved  pp.  106,  109  of  the  work  of  Vaillant  above  quoted  ; 
•ee  p.  396  note  f  abova. 
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against  Ais  aasertbn,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  many  Greek 
coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  requires  no  refutation,  because  erery 
one  knows  that  m  ancient,  just  as  in  modem  times,  it  was  not 
usual  that  coins  should  always  be  furnished  with  inscriptioos  in 
the  language  of  the  country.  Probably  the  artists  were  Greeks, 
ami  found  the  coins  to  be  handsomer  with  the  regular  Greek 
uncial  letters,  than  with  Xht  strange  oriental  characters. 

3.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  by  the  Ro^ 
mans, — who,  like  the  Byzantkie  m<»archsat  a  later  perkKi,  mab- 
tained  for  a  long  time  their  aovereignty  over  the  countries  which 
bad  belonged  to  Uiis  empire ;  but  who  were  nevenheless  in  sev- 
eral instances  compelled,  both  to  wink  at  the  rise  of  smi^e  inde- 
pendent states,  which  formed  themselves  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  neighbour'tng  provinces,  and  also  to  yield  large  districts  for  a 
time  to  the  Parthians  and  other  ea^em  nations, — ^the  Aramaean 
continued  i^ill  to  be  the  common  language  of  the  people  throu^ 
out  these  regbns.  This  appears  from  ^  need  of  verskna  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Syrian  language,  among  which  the  Peshito  cer- 
tainly existed  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  centurv  after 
Cbr»t,  and  also  of  Syriac  homilies  and  commentaries  on  the  Bi- 
ble. Whenever  any  part  of  these  countries  maintained  for  a 
time  their  independence  against  the  Romans,  as  the  kmgdocn  of 
Edessa,*  and  later  that  of  Palmyra,t  it  was  ever  the  Aramaean 
language  in  which  the  public  documents  and  other  writings  were 
composed.  Even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  who  wrest- 
ed these  countries  from  the  Byzantine  sovereigns,  and  whose 
kindred  language  was  better  adapted  than  the  Greek  to  sup- 
plant the  Aramaean,  this  latter  tongue  maintained  for  a  long  time 
its  predominance ;  as  is  shown  by  the  multitude  of  Syriac  wri- 
ters who  lived  during  this  period.  These  phenomena  would  be 
entirely  inexplicable,  had  not  the  Aramaean  language  ever  main- 


•  Bayer,  Historia  Osrhoena,  praef.  p.  5.  The  letter  also  purport- 
ing t©  have  been  written  from  Abgar  to  Christ,  was  originally  com- 
posed in  Aramaean,  and  was  then  translated  into  Greek.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  would  assuredly  not  have  chosen  that  language, 
had  it  not  been  prevalent  in  Abgar's  time  at  Edessa.  Bayer,  1.  c. 
p.  104 

f  Even  the  letter  of  queen  Zenobia,  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  composed  in  Syriac.  Nicoma- 
chus  translated  it  into  Greek ;  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano  c.  27.  Com- 
pare note  j:  on  p.  927  above. 
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tamed  itself  as  the  common  language  of  the  people  down  from 
the  times  of  the  Seleucidae. 

4.  Although  the  Asiatic  nations  that  were  subject  to  the  Seleu- 
cidae, might  exhibit  a  preference  for  Greek  customs  and  names, 
jet  we  cannot  thence  draw  with  safety  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Greek  language  was  generally  diffiised  among  them.  They 
copied  rather  only  the  fashions  of  dress,  games,  mimic  represen- 
tations, sacrifices,  festiv^Is,  splendid  processions,  and  other  cus- 
toms* of  the  Greeks ;  all  of  which  could  take  place  without  the  - 
use  of  the  Greek  language,  or  at  noost  only  occasioned  the  adop- 
tk>n  into  the  language  of  the  country  of  some  expressions  pecu* 
Bar  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that  even  among  the  Jews,  who 
were  otherwise  so  obstinately  devoted  to  their  paternal  customs, 
there  were  many  who  fell  in  with  these  Greet  novelties,t  ex- 
changed their  Jewish  proper  t\ames,  and  found  the  sounds  of 
Jason,  Menelaus,  etc.  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  Joshua  and 
Manasseh.  But  this  HeUenomania  occurred  only  m  the  case 
of  some  unpatriotic  Jews,  who  wished  to  insmuate  themselves  in- 
to the  good  graces  of  their  Syro-Macedonian  masters,  and  raise 
themselves  under  then*  patronage  to  be  tyrants  over  theii*  own 
nation.  The  very  abhorrence,  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  openly  and  strongly  manifested  towards  these  slaves 
of  setf-interest  and  their  deceived  followers,  shews  clearly 
enoush  that  the  ancient  customs  and  the  vernacular  tongue  were 
still  dear  to  the  common  people. 

5.  Even  during  the  despotism  exercised  in  Palestine  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  attempted  to  banish  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion and  to  combine  the  Jews,  so  isolated  by  their  religious 
separation,  along  with  his  other  subjects  into  one  closely  unit^ 
ed  people  by  means  of  a  common  worship,  the  Aramaean 
language  still  maintained  its  ground.  This  appears  from  the 
wett-known  history  of  the  cruelties,  which  he  caused  to  be  prac- 
tised upon  the  seven  Jew'ish  brethren.  It  is  expressly  related, 
that  these  youths,  who  met  their  fate  with  such  heroic  fortitude, 
were  exhorted  by  their  mother  to  the  firm  endurance  of  the  tor- 
tures prepared  for  them  by  the  tyrant,  in  the  language  of  the 
country  ;|  that  they  answered  their  mother  m  the  same  lan- 

•  Vaillant,  1.  c.  p.  96  seq.        f  2  Mace.  4:10. 
t  Tn  *EPQatd^  diaXfxtio,  Josephus  de  Maccab.  c.  16. —  7^  na- 
w^tf  ipmpy,  2  Mace.  7:  8,  21,  24, 27. 
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guage ;  and  that  the  executioners  empbyed  by  Antiochus,  who 
were  probably  not  Jews,  in  like  manner  understood  this  Ian-, 
gu^e. 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  undaunted  courage, 
after  1od§  and  bloody  conflicts  with  their  Syrian  tyrants,  obtained 
for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  an  independence  from  foreign  masters, 
which  was  maintained  with  variable  fortune  for  about  eighty 
years,  there  commenced  a  very  favourable  period  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Aramaean  as  the  common  tongue ;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  national  mdependence  always  holds  an  equal  pace  with 
the  mamtenance  at  the  national  language.  The  frequent  wars 
which  die  Palestine  Jews  were  compelled  to  wage  for  their  in- 
dependence aeainst  the  Syrians,  (wno  beheld  with  an  envKuis 
eye  the  rise  of  a  new  neighbouring  power,)  and  the  mutual  alli^ 
ances  which  both,  when  weary  of  snedding  blood,  several  times 
contracted  with  each  other,  could  have  no  further  influence 
upon  the  Aramaean  dialect  of  Palestine,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  than  henceforth  still  to  keep  open  the  way 
m  which  so  many  Hellenisms  had  already  wandered  into  Pales- 
tine. The  same  holds  true  of  the  alliances  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  afterwards  formed  with  the  neighbouring  Ara- 
maean Arabs.*  The  domestic  tyrants  who  managed  to  get  po&* 
session  of  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine,  must  indeed  have  been 
ac^ainted  with  the  Greek  language ;  like  Aristobulus,  whom 
Josephus  calls  a  friend  of  the  weeks,  qtsXikXfjv.f  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  have  been  for  their  interest,  to  prevent  the 
diSusbn  of  this  foreign  language  among  the  great  body  of  their 
subjects,  in  order  to  hinder  the  alliance  of  tiie  people  with  the 
neighbouring  Greek-Asiatic  princes,  and  thus,  oy  isolating  the 
nation,  to  uphold  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign- 
ty. That  durbe  this  period  the  common  language  in  Palestine 
maintained  itself  in  the  consideration  which  it  had  hitherto  as- 
aerted,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  grounds,  in  addition  to  those 
already  stated^ 

1 .  in  the  army  of  Judas  ])f  accabeus,  the  language  of  Palestine 
was  the  common  one ;  for  according  to  2  Mace.  13:  37,  he 
prayed  before  the  commencement  of  a  batde  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  the  language  of  his  country,  tti  luxtgltf  9>^^f  and 
caused  the  troops  to  raise  a  war-song  in  the  same  tongue.  Fiom 
this  circumstance  we  may  deduce  die  commonness  of  the  Ara- 

•  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  XIV.  1.  t  lb.  XIII.  12.  3. 
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maean  dialect  among  the  people  with  so  much  the  more  certaSfw 
y,  because  in  such  an  army,  in  which  there  were  probably  many 
iar^gpersj  we  should  be  more  likely  than  elsewhere  to  and  the 
Greek  or  some  other  foreign  language,  unless  the  Aramaean  had 
maintained  itself  in  an  exclusiFe  predominance. 

2.  After  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  there  came  into  circula- 
tion corns  with  Hebrew  and  Aramaean  legends.     Simon,  the 
celebrated  descendant  of  this  famfly,  made  use  of  the  privilege 
cranted  him  by  Antiochus,*  of  coinbg  and  chtnilating  money  in 
nb  own  name.     Corns  of  this  age  are  still  in  existence,  with  die 
fo]k>wing  inscriptbns  :  butut'^  «>©3  py»»,  Simon  prince  ofla^ 
rod;  bfimo"*  ip«,  shekel  of  hrad;  bvrm'^  tkVkib  'fit  nM  or 
Vmv»  nmrri  '«  n3«,  in  the  first  year  of  IsraePs  ddweranee; 
rwrp  fiVtorr,  Jerusalem  the  hoh^  etc.    The  genuineness  of 
these  coins  has  often  been  attacked ;  and  that  many  of  them  are 
derived  from  a  later  period  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  gen- 
nineness  of  diem  in  general,  has  been  placed  out  of  doubt  by 
Soociet,f  PrBeszky,!  Ugolmi,<J  by  that  doubter  as  to  every  thing 
ancient,  Harduin,|]  and  in  more  recent  times  by  the  discussions 
between  Bayer  and  Tychsen.lT    And  should  any  obstinate  his- 
toiical  sceptic  still  be  unwilling  to  yield  conviction,  yet  these 
coins  at  all  events  serve  to  prove,  that  the  Aramaean  prevailed 
in  Palatine  as  the  language  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  that  me  ancient  Hebrew  also  must  still  haye 
been  understood ;  smce  the  fabricators  of  these  coins,  without 
being  immediately  detected  as  impostors,  could  not  have  been 
90  hold  as  to  employ  a  language  then  entirely  unknown  m 
Palestine,  upon  coins  ostensroly  struck  under  the  authority  of 
mdependent  Jewish  princes. 

3.  Even  at  the  court  of  the  Jewish  kings  who  lived  near  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  Greek  language  cannot  have  been  predo- 
roioant.  In  order  to  be  acknowtedged  as  genuine  Jews  oy  tiie 
great  body  of  the  pecqpie,  tfaey  dared  not  manifest  any  preference 
for  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  die  religious  sects  of  the  Pharisees 

•  lMacct5:6. 
f  Dbsertat  critiq.  p.  104  aq. 
I  Annales  cosip.  regum  Syriae,  p.  79. 

§  ntannmis  Antiqmtatt  Towl  XXVm.  c.  9.       H  lb.  p.  1«6. 
H  For  a  notice  of  these  and  other  works  on  this  subject,  see 
Eichhom's  Allgem.  BiblioUiek,  Vol.  VI.  p.  634, 986. 
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tnd  Sadducees,  which  by  turns  had  interest  at  court,  guided  the 
afiairs  of  state,  and  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  prin- 
ces, must  also  have  sustained  at  court  the  consideration  of  the  Ara- 
maean. We  may  also  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  this  fact, 
that  the  Jewish  female  regent,  known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Al- 
exandra, as  Josephus  remarks,*  properly  bore  the  genuine  Jew- 
ish name  of  Salome.  The  same  was  probably  ^e  case  with 
many  other  Palestine  names  of  Jewish  regents  and  grandees, 
which  were  translated  by  Greek  writers  into  Greek,  or  ex- 
changed for  like-sounding  Grreek  names;  although  I  will  not 
deny,  that  some  of  them  may  have  borne  double  names  in  the 
two  languages. 

4.  The  writings  of  this  age,  which  were  intended  for  Pales- 
tine, were  all  composed  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  productions 
of  this  period  ;  and  were  originally  written  in  Aramaean,f  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Ghreek  ;  as  the  History  of  the  Macca- 
bees, the  first  book  of  which,  according  to  Origen,!  bore  the 
original  tide  of  JSaQ^ri^  Zag^avi  iX,^  the  books  of  Tobit,  Ju- 
dith, Jesus  Sn^ch,  etc.  We  shall  speak  farther  hereafter  of  the 
Targums  on  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which,  if  not  of  a  still 
earlier  date,  existed  at  least  in  this  age  in  almost  the  same  form, 
and  most  probably  in  the  very  same  language,  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Thus,  for  about  five  hundred  years,  the  Aramaean  dialect,  a- 
dopted  bv  the  Jews  in  exile  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
brought  back  with  them  on  their  return,  maintained  itself  in  Pa- 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  XUI.  12.  1. 

t  Compare  the  prologue  of  Sirach,  and  the  prefkces  of  Jerome 
to  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  where  he  relates,  that  they  were 
written  sermene  Chaidaeo. 

X  Commentar.  in  Psalm.  I.  et  ap.  Euseb.  Hist  eccl.  VI.  25. 

6  Compare  Eichhom's  Eml.  in  d.  apokryph.  Schriften  des  A.  T. 
Leipz.  1795.  p.  221,  where  several  interpretations  of  these  wcxds 
are  given.  [Eichhom  here  supposes  them  to  stand  for  •lip  njntp 
Vet  "^a,  history  of  the  princes  if  the  chikbren  of  Ood.  Gesenius, 
in  his  manuscript  lectures,  fives  the  same  B(rfution,  reading,  how- 
ever "^^  instead  of  n^ .  The  word  njn^  is  Chald.  and  equiva- 
lant  to  nnbin.    En.]  ' 
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lesdne, — where  it  bad  already  become  domesticated  nearly  tm> 
hundred  years  earlier  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  (^2.  2) 
— DOtwithstanding  the  political  storms,  wbich  so  often  threatenea 
tbe  nation  with  utter  ruin  ;  until  at  last  the  Jewish  state,  distract- 
ed by  iotemal  dissensions,  was  compelled  to  yield  submission  to 
tbe  m^bty  Romans,  and  heboid  Pompey,  as  conqueror,  make 
bb  triumpbal  entry  into  tbeir  capital,  B.  C.  62.  Howerer  much 
this  catastrophe  may  seem  to  bave  prepared  the  way  for  the  ex- 
tinctioa  of  the  common  language  of  Palestine ;  stiU,  tbe  former 
Bahykxiish-Aramaean  dialect  maintained  itself  as  tbe  common 
dialect  of  the  nation  during  the  first  bundred  and  fifty  years  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  especially  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  tbe 
apostles,  to  which  this  essay  chiefly  has  reference ;  and  tbis  lan- 
guage was  neither  supplanted  by  the  Grreek,  which  was  then 
understood  and  spoken  by  all  cultivated  Romans,  nor,  as  Hard- 
uin  supposes,*  by  the  Latin.  Tbis  position  may  be  so  strongly 
supported,  partly  by  dbrect,  and  partly  by  indirect  proofs,  as  to 
satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mmd  of  its  truth. 

Among  the  indirect  proofs,  that  the  common  dialect  of  Pales- 
tine was  generally  retained  during  this  period,  tbe  foUowing  seem 
to  deserve  tbe  most  attention. 

1 .  Tbe  only  circumstances  in  which  a  vanquished  people  suf- 
fer tbeir  naticHial  language  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  another  of 
an  entirely  difierent  character  to  be  forced  upon  them,  are  when 
tbe  conqueror  breaks  up  and  destroys  the  internal  organization 
of  their  state,  carries  off  to  other  lands  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
iiJiabitantSv  and  introduces  in  their  place  a  multitude  of  foreign 
colonists,  who  must  be  far  more  numerous  than  tbe  remaining 
inhabitants.  This  is  tbe  only  condition,  which  renders  the  en- 
tire extinction  of  a  national  language  possible ;  and  this  condition 
could  never  have  taken  pl&ce  under  the  mild  dominion  of  the 
Romans  m  Palestine.  The  entire  internal  administration  of  tbe 
government,  the  courts  of  justice,  etc.  remained  without  any  im- 
portant change  ;  the  nation  were  permitted  to  retain  tbeir  code 
of  laws,  so  inseparable  from  their  religion ;  ethnarchs  or  titular 
kings,  who  professed  the  Jewbh  religion,  administered  with  tbe 
Sanhedrim  tbe  internal  affairs  of  the  state ;  and  there  can  be  no 

•  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  I.  p.  107  seq.  Marsh's  Mi- 
ehtelia  I.  c.4.  §2. 
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doubt,  that  the  public  offices  were  filled  by  natiFes,  or,  less  fre- 
auently,  by  foretgDers  who  w^e  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
tne  country.    The  Roman  governors  were  satisfied,  if  the  natioa 

Kid  the  tribute  imposed,  and  respected  the  sovereignty  of  the 
3man  people.  The  legal  proceedmgs  which  came  immediate- 
ly before  their  forum,  and  related  chiefly  only  to  the  highar  po- 
lice and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  were  too  untre- 
quent  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  greater  body  of  die  peo- 
ple to  learn  a  foreign  language  to  which  their  ear  was  so  entirety 
unaccustomed,  and  which  was  so  tin-oriental  in  its  structure  and 
spirit,  as  that  which  was  employed  before  this  highest  tribunaL 
These  causes  could  moreover  be  easily  carried  on,  dirough  the 
aid  of  Roman  lawyers,  or  of  the  few  Jews  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Latb  language.  Of  any  important  Greek  or  Konia& 
colonies,  which  settled  during  this  period  in  Palestine,  there  b 
no  trace.  The  number  of  Romans  who  resided  there  in  con- 
nexbn  with  dtle  public  afEih^,  was  so  small,  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
lost  among  the  native  inhabitants.  Besides,  the  Roman  armies 
that  were  employed  m  the  wars  in  Palestine  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  inhabitants,*  or  which  lay  as  garrisons  in  the  fortified 
friaces,f  were  for  the  most  part  composed  not  of  native  Romans, 

*  Pompey  had,  in  the  army  which  he  led  against^  Jenisalem| 
many  Syrians.  Josephus,  B.  J.  I.  6.  5.  IToumiVoQ — wQntja^v  in 
*AoiaT6poyXov^  avaXaBoav^  triv  z«  *P(a(ia\%tiv  dvpafnp^  nai  nolr 
Xovg  in  r^g  JSvglag  avftftaxovg.  *  Pompey  advanced  against  Aris- 
tobulus  with  the  Roman  forces  and  many  Syrian  auxiharies.'  Ga* 
binius  also  established  in  Palestine,  ibr  the  Rmnans,  a  ootps  of 
Jewish  soldiers  of  1000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry ;  Joseph.  Ast 
XIV.  5.  3.  The  Roman  army,  the  command  dT  which  Antoiqr 
assigned  to  Sosius,  consisted  mostly  of  undisciplined  Synaas ; 
Antiq.  XIV.  15.  10.  NiocvXXt'kTOv  zcS  ^Pmfiolov  cr^nvuuui^ 
ovTog,  Hal  noXififup  anelgmg  ?xovxog^  Hal  yag  noXv  i%  SuQiwg  ^y 
HttTHUyfAivov,  '  The  Roman  army  being  newly  levied  and  inex* 
perienced  in  war,  having  been  mostly  coUected  fi-om  Syria.'  In 
the  army  of  Vespasian  there  were  Arabian  archers  and  Syrian 
fiiingers ;  B.  J.  III.  6.  18.  ^  Titus  also  had,^  at  tbe  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, cvfvovg  tm¥  dno  trig  ISuglag  inmovgovg,  many  auxiUaries 
ma  of  JSyria,  B.  J.  V.  1.  6.  and  elsewhere. 

t  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  garrison  at  Cesarea,  cmder  the  reign  of 
Nero,  Jos.  B.  J.  11.  13.  7.  ro  nXfOP  'Pmfialo$g  tfjg  ixsi  iwafumg 
in  HvQiag  Up  9uttt$liffUP0p, '  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  fiirce 
was  gathered  fixnn  Syria.' 
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but  of  Aaalic,  and  mostly  of  Aramaaaa  warriors ;  md  eould 
not,  tb^^fore,  have  bad  mach  influence  upon  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  even  if  they  had  stooa  in  closer  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  than  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  every 
thing  that  bore  the  name  of  Roman,  permits  us  to  suppose, 

2.  The  close  intercourse  in  which  the  Palestine  Jews  lived, 
until  the  destruction  of  their  capital,  with  their  couDtrymeu  in 
the  region  pf  the  Euphrates,  must  have  furthered  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  Aramaean  dialect  among  the  former.  Of  all  the 
Jews  transpl^mted  ioto  the  countries  of  the  As$3rrian  and  Ba^ 
byJonian  rulers,  only  the  smaller  part  returned  to  Palestine ; 
the  greater  portion  remained  behind,  in  the  places  of  resir 
d^ice  assigned  them  by  their  conquerors*  These  Jews,  living 
m  the  vicini^  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  very  country  and  home 
of  the  Aramaean  language,  and  whose  number  in  the  davs  of 
Josephus*  amounted  to  many  thousands,  had  not,  like  the  Egyfr 
tian  Jews  at  Leontopdis,  a  tem{^  and  priests  of  their  own ;  but 
were  compe&ed,  in  order  to  o^  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  and  especially  on  the  high  festivals,  to  take  a  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem.f  The  Sanhedrim  also,  which  continued  to 
be  to  them  the  highest  court  for  the  decision  of  all  civil  matters 
that  stood  in  any  connexion  with  their  religion,  unceasingly  at- 
tracted many  of  them  to  this  central  point  of  die  true  Judaism. 
Era^rations^  from  these  countries  to  Palestine  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  we  find  even  in  this  age  high-priests  out  of  Baby- 
lon.$    By  this  incessant  conomunication  between  the  Jews  of 

*  ibit  Jud.  XI.  5.  2.  Of!  ^  iiuM  tpvlal  nigav  jMv  Evf^tirov 

iwmfutfw.  *  Bat  the  ten  tribes  dwell  bey<Mid  the  Euphrates  unto 
tiiiiday,  in  unknown  myriads,  and  in  numbers  impossible  to  be 


J  JoBeohiD,  Ant  Jud.  XVII.  2.  3.^  ngofiXtifm  f}v  ovto^  6  atnjg^ 
— *JdvMmv  TOig  in  BufivXwpog  d<piKvovfii$^Oit  did  ^vaiag  int 
'le^aoivjimp,  *  This  man  was  a  protector  for  the  Jews  who  went 
fitun  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  sacrifices.'  Fhilo 
de  Legat  ad  Caj.  ed.  Prkf.  p.  1022.  D. 

t  Jos.  Ant  XVII.  2. 1.  Ej-  Vita  c.  11. 

^  Job.  Ant  XV-  2.^  4.  'ifytid^g—fUTamfixpafievogiu  tn^BaP^ 
vXmwQg  Uq&x. — ^Avavnlov  ovoftan,  toi)t(5>  ttjv  dgri^gwotfvrip 
dUvctp.  Herod — sent  for  a  certain  priest  from  Babylon,  Anane- 
lus  hj  name,  and  gave  him  the  pontificate.' 
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Babyldn  and  of  Palestine^  the  Aramaean  language  could  not  but 
have  maintained  itself  among  the  latter,  and  have  been  moreover 
restored  again  to  its  purity  through  the  influence  of  the  emigra- 
tions from  Babylon,  had  it  at  any  time  begun  to  be  in  Palestme 
too  much  corrupted  by  the  mtroductbn  of  Hellenisms. 

3.  The  proper  names  of  persons,  which  are  given  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  Josephus,  are  mostly  Aramaean.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  frequent  names  compounded  with  the  Aramaean 
Bar  TsonJ ;  as  Bar  Tolmai,  Bar  Jesu,  Bar  Timai,  Bar  Abba, 
etc.  all  ot  which  sufficiendy  betray  their  Aramaean  origin.  The 
significant  surnames  also,  which  certain  persons  bore  on  account 
of  their  moral  or  corporeal  character,  as  Boanerges,  Barnabas, 
Cephas,  Chagiras,  etc.  are  Aramaean ;  and  these  certakly  would 
not  have  been  given  to  them,  had  they  not  been  common  at  thsd 
period  in  the  language  of  the  country.  This  b  also  true  of  most 
of  the  significant  gec^raphical  names ;  among  which  the  most 
frequent  are  those  compounded  with  Beth  (n^),  Caphar  (*^D3), 
and  En  (rs)>  on  which  cMie  needs  only  to  consult  the  index  oJf 
Relandi  Palaestina. 

4.  In  this  age,  if  not  earlier,  the  Aramaean  Targums  were  in 
general  use  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  and  among  the  learn- 
ed. Probably  also  several  of  the  Targums  which  are  still  ex- 
tant, as  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  many  fragments 
incorporated  into  later  paraphrases,  already  existed  at  that 
time  in  their  present  form  and  language ;  although  none  of  the 
Targums  now  extant,  in  an  existence  of  so  many  centuries, 
have  remained  free  from  later  interpolations. 

The  full  and  detailed  proof  of  this  position,  which  is  very  gen- 
erally and  confidendy  denied  since  the  doubts  raised  against  it 
by  McMin,  would  demand  a  treatise  of  its  own,  and  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  We  will  therefore  at  present  limit  ourselves  to 
some  general  remarks  on  the  early  existence  of  the  Targums, 
and  on  the  total  or  partial  identiQr  of  several  of  the  Aramaean 
paraphrases  still  extant,  with  those  that  existed  in  that  age. 

a)  However  contradictory  the  Jewish  traditions*  respecting 
the  age  and  the  authors  of  the  Targums  may  be,  yet  they  an 
agree  in  this,  that  the  Targums  were  prepared  a  long  time  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  who  returned 

•  Wolfiii  Biblioth.  Heb.  Tom.  II.  p.  1143  seq.  Waltoni  Pro- 
legom.  XII.  §9,  10.  A.  Pfeifferi  Exercit.  II.  de  Targumin,  in  aj. 
Opp.  philok^.  Ultraj.  1704.  p.  862  seq. 
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from  the  Babylooisb  exile.  This  tradition  b«s  the  greatest  prob- 
ability 10  its  favour ;  for  die  ancieDt  Hebrew  was  at  that  time  as 
strange  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  as  tlie  old  German  lan- 
guage of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries  to  the  Germans  of  the 
present  day  for  the  language  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  race  of 
EnglidnnenJ  ;  and  it  was  therefore  unavoidably  necessary,  that 
fi>r  the  public  readers  in  the  s3magogue8,  and  for  the  unlearned 
Jews  generally,  who  might  wish  to  read  the  holy  writings  of  their 
nation,  there  should  be  aids  prepared  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  of  which  they  might  avail  themselves  in  the  reading  of 
the  Smptures. 

h)  The  language  in  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Odcelos, — 
the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  the  very  probable  Jewkh  tradi- 
tioD,*  critically  revised  the  older  Targum  of  Ezra,  and  rejected 
the  iolerpcdations  which  had  crept  into  it,  just  as  Origen  did 
the  Alexandrine,  and  Jerome  tne  old  Latin  version, — ^is  en- 
tirdy  such  as  we  should  be  entitled  to  expect  it  in  the  age  before 
Chnst.  It  is  bdeed  not  entirely  pure,  and  b  somewhat  more 
disfigured  by  Hdlenisms,  Persisms,  and  other  barbarisms,  than 
the  hnguage  in  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  but  is  by  far  less  intermixed  with 
fbre^n  words  than  the  Gremara,  (which  was  composed  some  cen- 
turies aftenrards,)  and  other  later  vnritings.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  fragnoents  of  older  Targums,  which  have  been  incorpora- 
ted io  paraphrases  compiled  in  later  times,  and  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  purer  style.  Does  not  this  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  language  authorize  us  to  refer  several  of  the  exist- 
ing Targums,  either  wholly  or  m  part,  to  an  age  when  the  Ara- 
maean hngni^e  had  not  become  so  degenerate  as  it  was  after 
Ae  destruction  <^  Jerusalem  ? 

c)  The  Alexandrine  version  seems  to  have  been  made,  not 
from  the  original  Hdbrew  text,  but  from  ancient  Aramaean  Tar- 
gums, which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  later  ones.  The  fre- 
quent strSdng  correspondence  of  the  Seventy  with  the  readmgs, 
interpda&xis,  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Targums 
that  are  still  extant,  and  of  which  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  they 
have  been  inteipolated  from  the  Greek ;  and  the  assertion  of 
Philo,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  m  the  Chaldee  lan- 
gBage,f  by  which  he  unquestionably  meant  the  Chaldee-Baby- 

•  Pfeiflfer,  1.  c.  p.  864. 

t  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  11.  p.  (S57.  ed.  Frckft.  to  naXaiop  (not  npw- 
Top)  ifgiifftioav  ol  vonoi  y\maaif  XaXdatntj,  *  anciently  our  laws 
were  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue.*    Com'p,  p.  658.  C.  p.  669.  D. 

No.  n.  43 
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lonish  paraphrases  at  that  time  in  circulation,  render  this  comeo- 
ture  in  fact  very  probable.  It  could  also  not  be  expected  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  would  confide  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  esteemed  so  holy,  to  the  profane 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  either  in  an  exact  transcript  or  in  a 
version  made  directly  from  the  original.  Moreover  the  addition 
to  the  book  of  Job,  found  in  the  Alexandrme  version  and  also 
mentioned  by  Origen,  speaks  expressly  of  an  ancient  Aramaean 
Targum  (pifiXog  ^^wrxi}),  from  which  the  Greek  transladoo, 
which  differs  so  much  from  the  Hebrew,  must  have  been  made; 
since  the  Greek  also  harmonizes,  in  respect  to  several  interpola- 
tions and  explanations  of  words,  even  with  the  later  and  still  exist- 
ing Targum ;  as  I  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  examinatioQ  d 
both  versions.  More  minute  and  complete  investigatkms  m  respect 
to  this  relation  of  the  Septuagint  to  the  Targums^— on  ^voieb 
subject,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have  as  yet  had  nothing — wiD 
hereafter,  as  we  may  hope,  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  this  point, 
and  m  Ihis  way  restore  to  the  criticism  and  hermeneutks  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  long  dependent  on 
the  version  of  the  Seventy,  their  long  lost  independence. 

d)  Christ  himself,  as  he  uttered  when  dying  on  the  cross. 
Matt.  27:  46,  the  words  taken  from  Ps.  22:  2,  17A?,  i^U,  Xo/ua 
uapax^cnfl;  employed  the  Aramaean  language  of  the  Targum, 
in  which  he  had  probably  often  read  the  Psalms ;  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  use  of  them  by  ^e  Jews,  must  already 
have  been  early  translated  into  the  language  of  the  country. 
But  whether  these  words  were  borrowed  by  Christ  out  of  a  Tar- 
gum now  lost,  or  out  of  one  still  extant,  we  must  leave  undeci- 
ded, since  there  are  no  grounds  by  which  we  can  determine  this 
Zuestion.  The  only  variation  in  the  present  Targum  from  the 
rreek  words  as  quoted  by  Christ,  b  n»  bio^  instead  of  Aa^a ; 
but  this  may  have  arisen  frnm  later  copyists,  who  were  ever 
prone  to  exchange  synonymous  words. — ^The  apostles  also,  after 
the  example  of  their  Lord,  availed  themselves  of  the  Targums 
current  in  Palestine.  Origen  at  least  sought  for  the  passages 
quoted  by  them  from  the  Old  Testament  and  whicb  are  cited 
neither  according  to  the  Hebrew  nor  tlie  Seventy,  in  the  Jewish 
apocryphal  books  ;*  and  the  mode  of  explaining  the  Old  Testa- 

*  Oriffenes,  Proleg.  in  Cantic.  Cant.  '  lUud  tamen  palam  est, 
multa  veT  ab  apostolis  vel  ab  evangelistis  exempla  esse  prolata  et  N. 
T.  inserta,  quae  in  his  Scripturis,  quas  canonicas  habemus^  nun- 
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meat  winch  the  apostles  often  foHow,  so  similar  to  that  of  the 
Targuffls,  may  be  most  naturally  refeired  to  this  source. 

e)  Josephus  in  like  manner,  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  which 
work,  as  he  assures  us,  was  drawn  from  the  holy  writings  of  his 
nadoD,  among  which  also  the  Targums  were  reckoned,  haraionises 
io  many  passages  where  he  fomkes  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Seventy,  in  respect  to  single  readings  and  additions,  with  the 
Targttms  that  are  still  extant.  The  instances  already  known* 
might  doubtless  be  gready  increased,  were  any  one  to  institute 
throughout  a  comparison  of  Josephus  with  the  Tai^ums ;  and 
such  an  investigation  woCdd  perhaps  con6rm  my  conjecture,  that 
Josephus,  in  the  compositbn  of  hb  history,  had  cniefly  before 
him  the  Targums,  and  next  to  them  the  Septuagint ;  but  the 
Hebrew  text  very  seldom* — ^Whether  Philo,  in  whose  writings 
much  occurs  that  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the 
Targums,  did  not  in  like  manner  make  use  of  ancient  or  of  still 
existing  Targums,  is  a  questk)n,  which  perhaps  has  never  yet 
been  raised,  and  the  consideratk>n  of  which  I  must  leave  to 
those  who  are  alike  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  the  contents  of 
the  Tar]gums. 

f)  The  silence  observed  by  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  re- 
specting these  Targums,  cannot  be  surprismg^  In  the  first  cen- 
tories  of  die  Christian  era,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment to  the  Jews,  to  hold  them  concealed  from  the  learned 
BODoag  die  Christians,  who  might  have  made  great  use  of  many 
an  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  in  the  Tar- 
gums, to  support  their  own  theory  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  Tar- 
gums belong  unquestionably  to  the  Jewish  apocryphal  books,  of 
irbich  the  earlier  fathers  not  unfrequently  speak.f  Further,  the 
eostlmess  also  of  the  Targums,|  which  were  mosdy  purchased 

quam  kgimus,  in  apocryphis  tamen  inveniuntur,  et  evidenter  ex 
ipsts  oslaiduntur  esse  assomta.'    Comp.  also  Jerome  on  Eph.  c.  5. 

•  Bfichaelis  Orient.  Biblioth.  Th.  V.  1773.  p.  227,239, 240, 249. 

f  J.  A.  Fabricii  Codex  pseudepigraphus  N.  T.  Vol.  I.  Ed.  2. 
Hamb.  1722.  p.  10S8.     [See  the  note  on  p.  338.]' 

I  Elias  Levita,  in  the  preface  to  his  Meittrgeman,  says,  that  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing,  there  were  scarcely  one  or  two  copies 
of  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa  in  one  province 
(rtrnn)  or  in  one  climate  (D^ipH).  This  assertion  however  is  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  even  among  the  MSS.  of  the  O.  T.  compared  by 
KSinicQtt  and  De  Rossi,  and  written  before  the  end  of  the  l£th 
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only  for  die  synagogues,  aod  the  cmacquabtttice  of  the  fathers 
with  the  Aramaean  language^ — in  which  ewen  the  learned  Je- 
rome roust  bare  made  as  little  prepress  as  in  Hebrew,  since  in 
translating  and  explaining  the  Old  Testament  he  was  almost 
always  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Jews, — may  iHt)bab}7 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  cause  them  to  remain  so  unknown 
among  the  Christians.  That  however  die  Jews  did  not  entirely 
withhold  from  the  Christians  the  explanations  given  in  the  Tar- 
gums  of  dark  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  know  from  the 
commentaries  of  Jerome,  in  which  iaterpretaidoas  of  diis  kind 
are  to  be  met  with,  entirely  of  the  same  character  with  those  thtt 
occur  in  the  printed  Targums.* 

5.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  Jesus,  whose  sphere  of 
action  lay  chiefly  among  the  common  people, — who  were  less 
corrupted  than  die  higher  classes,  and  tor  tnat  reason  nxNre  sq9- 
ceptible  for  purer  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  out  of  vHiom 
also  he  chose  his  most  indmate  friends  and  disciples,  Sv^gemo* 
ayoafifmro^  %al  idiaitMy  Acts  4:  13,— employed  m  his  teaching 
and  on  other  occasions  the  Aramaean  hnsuage.  Several  frag- 
ments of  his  language  which  are  given  in  the  original,t  the  An^ 
roaean  colouring  which  k  every  vdiere  visible  in  the  translalioDs 
of  his  discourses  by  the  evangefists,  and  the  relation  of  Paul,  that 

century,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  that  have  these  Tai^ 
gums  side  by  side. 

•  Comp.  the  author's  Exercitatt  in  Ecclesiast  11:  7 — 12:7. 
Gott.  1794.  p.  16  seq.  where  he  has  quoted  an  example  of  this 
mode  of  interpretation. 

t  Matt.  27: 46.  Mark  15: 34.  5: 41.  7:  34.  Why  some  words  of 
the  original  should  be  retained  in  just  these  passages  of  the  Greek 
Gospels,  which  every  where  else  give  the  discourses  and  declara- 
tions of  Jesus  only  in  Greek,  can  only  be  acoomrted  for  cimjectu- 
rally.  In  the  first  two  passages  they  seem  to  have  been  left,  be- 
cause they  serve  to  explain  a  circumstance  inmiediatdy  followkigy 
viz.  that  some  of  the  bystanders  understood  Jesus  to  have  called 
upon  Elias.  In  the  other  two  passages,  the  retaining  of  the  origi- 
nal words  seems  to  have  been  rather  accidental  than  designed ; 
just  as  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  where  sometimes  a  Hebrew 
wwd  is  retained  without  any  ground,  and  probably  merely  through 
inattenUon ;  e.  g.  Judg.  13: 5  NaCig.  v.  8  uidmvaXi,  Havmg  once 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Greek  Gospels,  these  untranslated  words 
were  of  course,  on  this  very  account,  spared  by  later  criticism.  [On 
the  sabject  of  the  language  of  Jesus,  see  die  ariticle  of  Hug.  Ed.] 
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in  his  raioB  of  Jesos  at  fats  conversion  (Acts  9:  5.  33:  8)  be 
WAS  addressed  in  the  new  Hebrew,  or  Aramaean  dialect  of  ral- 
e^fne,  rn  *^fat9i  dudAnff  (Acts  36: 14),  place  this  assertion 
bejood  ooabt.  But  bow  comd  Jesus,  the  teacher  of  the  com- 
mon People,  empby  tbe  Aramaean  dkdect,  unless  this  was  gen- 
mftf  dinused  as  uie  national  language? 

6.  The  few  works  that  were  composed  by  nattres  of  Pal- 
estine in  tbe  first  centuries  after  Christ,  intended  for  their 
couBCiTraen  or  for  tbe  Jews  who  dweh  near  the  Euphrates, 
#ere  aB  written  in  Aramaecm,  or  sometimes  also  in  Hebrew, 
wbicb  was  ever  cultivated  among  tbe  Jews  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage. Few  writers  however  appeared  in  this  age ;  because 
tbe  stud  J  of  the  law  and  of  the  traditicMis  which  referred  to  it, 
eoBStiCiiCed  tbe  central  point  of  all  learning;  and  it  was  rare  to 
write  down  anj  thing  upon  these  topics,  through  fear  that  it 
might  fall  into  profime  turnds.  But  these  few  writers,  whenever 
they  wrote  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or  of  the  interior  of  Asia, 
always  employed  dieir  own  domestic  language,  the  Aramaean. 
So  Afrtchew,  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Palestine,  who  wrote  for  his 
cotrotrynien  the  history  of  Jesus  in  their  national  language  ;*  and 
10  Joeefhusji  who  in  like  manner  employed  this  language  m  the 
first  sketch  of  bis  history  of  tbe  Jewish  wars.  These  are  the 
only  writers  who  wrote  tor  tbe  Jews  of  Palestine  and  inner  Asia, 
who  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  first  century ;  although 
many  fi^gments  of  earlier  interpreters  of  the  law,  which  were 
afterwards  incorp(»rated  verbaiim  into  tbe  Mishna  and  Gremara, 
bekx^  probably  to  this  period.  The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  intended  for  Ftiestine,  the  Pesikta,  Mechilta,  9iph- 
ra,  Sipbre,  and  other  Aramaean  or  Hebrew  writmgs  which  ap- 
pearea  in  Palestine,  although  their  age  cannot  be  definitely  fix- 
ed, prove  at  least  thus  much,  that  the  Ghreek  language,  even  for 
many  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  could  not 
have  found  favour  vrith  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  nor  have  suj^ant- " 
ed  tbe  fomier  national  and  learned  tongues.  This  is  also  con- 
firm^ hj  the  apocryphal  books  of  tbe  New  Testament>|  which 

*  The  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  originally  written  in  the  Aramaean  dialect  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, see  the  essay  of  Hug.    En. 

t  De  Bello  Jud.  Proem.  1. 

t  J.  A.  Fabricii  Codex  apoCTyphns  N.  T.  Vol.  I.  Ed.  3.  Hamb, 
1719.  p.  7, 317,  340,  341,  367, 390,  844,  and  elsewhere. 
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were  retUy  or  pretendedly  oo^iposed  in  Palestine,  the  more  an- 
cient Gt^pels  of  the  Nazarenes  and  Hebrews,  the  later  Gospels 
of  Barnabas,  Bartholomew,  and  de  J>l'ativiUUe  Mariae^  the  Epb- 
tle  of  Christ  to  Abgar,  the  Ep'istle  of  Mary  to  the  females  of 
Messina,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  Abdias,  etc.  all  of  which 
actually  existed  in  the  Aramaean  or  Hebrew  language,  or  at 
least,  according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  put  them  in  circu- 
lation, were  translated  from  such  originals.  Besides,  the  Pal- 
estine Jews  had  in  the  fourth  century  translations  of  several  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,*  in  their  own  national  language ;  and 
this  unquestionably,  because  they  did  not  understand  them  in  the  . 
Greek.  All  this  shews  sufficiendy,  I  think,  that  the  Palestine 
Jews,  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  still  clung  to  the  national 
language,  which  they  had  so  k>ng  retained. 

7.  If  now,  finaQy,  we  reflect  on  the  unexampled  firmness 
with  which  the  Palestine  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms, by  which  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  contempt  of  for- 
eign natkxis  as  a  rude  and  singular  people ;  on  the  extraordina- 
nr  constancy  with  which  Palestine  Jews  at  a  remote  distance 
from  their  native  country,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  fiom  the 
time  of  their  removal,  have  retained  their  language  even  to  our 
days  ;f  on  the  total  dilSerence  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  and  the  Aramaean ;  on  the  difficukies  which  must 
have  been  connected  with  the  learning  of  an  occidental  language 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  which  every  word  was  strange 
to  them ;  and  on  the  long  continued  prevalence  of  the  Aramae- 
an language  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  it 
has  been  supplanted  only  in  a  very  late  age  by  the  kindred 
Arabic  dialect,  and  where  in  some  regions  of  country  it  has 


•  Epiphanii  Opp.  ed.  PeUv.  T.  II.  p.  127. 

f  The  Jews  who  reside  in  the  Mo^l  empire,  and  have  osten- 
sibly adopted  heathenism,  are  said  stiTl  to  speak  the  Hebrew  flu* 
ently ;  see  Eichhom*s  Bibliothek,  II.  581.  I  conjecture,  however, 
that  the  person  who  communicated  this  intelligence,  mistook, 
through  ignorance  of  the  language,  the  Babylonish-Aramaean  dia* 
lect  which  these  Jews  may  have  spoken,  for  pure  Hebrew.  [For  a 
frill  account  of  the  Jews  in  Hindostab  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^ 
see  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  India.    Eo.] 
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nMantamed  itself  even  to  our  day*  as  a  living  language ; — if,  I 
say,  we  reflect  on  all  these  points,  we  can  have  no  scruple  to  as- 
5%n  to  the  position,  that  the  Palestine  Jews  in  the  age  of  Christ 
and  his  aixwdes  mantained  their  national  language,  (even  if  it 
could  be  proved  by  no  express  hi0tCH*ical  testimony,)  a  degree  of 
probabili^,  amounting  almost  to  historical  certainty. 

§10. 

The  direet  or  immediate  proofs  of  diis  position,  cannot  be  ve* 
Ej  Dumorous.  To  these  we  may  reckon  the  express  declarations 
of  those  ancient  writers,  who  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  Palestine  in  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  single  facts  which  necessarily  presup- 
pose a  general  difi[iisiop  of  the  Aramaean  language  among  the 
I^alestine  Jews  of  that  age.  In  ^e  writings- of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  we  can  look  for  no  trace  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  language  of  Palestine ;  since  thcr^  did  not 
r^ard  the  language  and  national  writing  even  of  the  cultivated 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Carthaginians,  rhenicians,  etc.  as  wor- 
thy of  their  attention ;  and  Strabo,  fi-om  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  the  passages  that  belong  here  (p.  318  above),  b  perhaps 
the  only  one,  who  gives  the  general  information  respectmg  the 
Syrians,  (under  whom  also  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
reckoned,)  that  they  and  their  neighbours  spoke  a  kindred  lan- 
guage ;  but  in  regard  to  their  differences  of^  dialect,  he  explains 
nimself  no  further.  The  few  native  writers  might  indeed  have 
left  us  more  definite  accounts  respecting  the  history  of  their  lan- 
guid; but  they  occupied  themselves  with  historical  or  religbus 
subjects,  which  afibrded  them  no  occasion  to  express  themselves 
fflbutely  on  this  point ;  and  it  would  have  been,  m  fact,  no  won- 
der, had  they  not  touched  upon  it  with  a  single  syllable.  Still, 
there  are  in  their  writings,  as  it  were  casually,  several  hints 
thrown  out  unintentionally,  which  are  valuable  for  their  antiqui- 
ty, and  place  the  continuance  of  the  Aramaean  language  in  Pal- 
estine in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes  beyond  all  doubt. 
We  wiD  produce  them  here  according  to  the  chronological  or- 
der of  the  writings  in  which  they  are  contained. 

L  In  the  writings  of  the  JVew  Testament  to  which  the  first 
place  in  the  order  of  time  must  be  assigned,  there  are  a  few 

•  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Abhandlung  von  d  Syrischen  Sprachc,  Gott. 
1786.  p.  9. 
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l^assftgef  to  our  pufpoee,  whicfa  ore  so  clear  as  to  leave  oo  doubt 
remambg. 

1.  In  Acts  1:  19  a  peculiar  Jerusalem  dialect  is  spokeu  of, 
totally  distiuct  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  wUch  al- 
so, as  the  language  of  the  ca{Mtfd,  must  hare  been  current  b  the 
adjacent  region.  No  definite  name  is  assigned  to  it  here ;  but 
the  word  ivtildofia  whicfa  is  attributed  to  it,  and  which  belongs 
to  the  Babylonish-Aramaean  language  (MJon  ^pn),  shows  clear- 
ly enough,  that  no  other  dialect  can  here  be  meant. 

2.  Paul  addressed  the  common  people  at  Jerusalem,  whom 
the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  had  excited  against  him,  in  die  new  He- 
brew dialect  (r^  "Efi^aSti^  dtaUuttp,  Acts  21:  40.  22:  2)  or 
the  Aramaean  dialect  then  current  in  Palestine,  the  idoitity  of 
which  will  appear  from  the  next  section.  The  attentive  flOence 
with  which  the  people  listened  to  Paul,  whose  attachmeot  to 
Judaism  had  been  suspected,  and  the  immediate  frivourable  im- 
presdon  which  Paul's  acquamtance  with  die  Aramaean  language 
made  upon  them,  sufficiently  prove  that  this  was  the  pre- 
vailing language  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  re- 
garded no  man  as  an  ortlKxiox  Jew,  who  was  not  capaUeof  ex- 
pressmg  himself  readily  in  this  language. 

II.  Flavius  Josephus,  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  that  country, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  national  metropdis  and  sanctuary, 
and  ^ose  testimony  therefore  has  greater  authority  than  the  la- 
ter talraudio  writings,  harmonizes  completely  with  the  declara- 
tions of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  According  to  his  express  assurance,*  there  was  mhis  times 

^  •  Antiq.  Jud.  XX.  11.  2.  Afyw  di  d'ogaiitrtx^ — or*  fitjMg  av 
tUQog  f^dwri^  {taXnoag,  fiijtt  'lovdaiog^  jui^b  aXXoipvXog,  n^p 
nQayftarelav  rat/ri^r  ovrtag  MtQ&^aig  <i£  UiXitvag  ipveyn^h' 
fyw  yag  cifioXo/ovfitj^  nagd  tmv  OfAOt&pcHv  nXiTarov  aitm^  nmni 
xfiy  imxmQiOy  naidilar  duxipdg($v  •  ual  xmy  *£XXfjvi»£^  Siypaft- 
f*in<uv  ianovdaaa  fitraaxM,  t ijtf  ^po/u/uar^jci^^  ifjmagiav  aycOce- 
P^Ktrpf  iin(giTijw7igo^gapaKQ0BiiiivnaTgiOQ  iuoiXvot 
avr^^e*a  •  nag  rifiTv  yag  0vu  ixilpovg  iinodiroPTa$  tovg  noXn 
Xwv  idymv  CiaXexrop  ixua^opxag,  nai  yXafpvgortjti  Xs(t€$p  top 
Xoyop  imuontpfvoprag.  dia  to  uoipop  ihac  pofAlCup  to  imttjdiv- 
fiarovTOOvu  iXtv^igoup  jiopop  xo7q  tvxovfnp,  alXa  »al  x£p  oi- 
nttmp  roig  &Aov(np^  •  fiopoig  di^  aoqtjap  (Aagrvgovai  roig  xd  pofti- 
fiu  aaii^fog  imaxa^ipoig,  xai  t^V  xip  Ugiap  yg^fufiit^tp  ivpaftip 
^gfiflPivaa^  dvpctfiipoig. 
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BO  other  Jew  capable  of  andeirtaking  in  Ghreek  such  a  work  as 
his  Jewish  Antiquities.  As  the  ground  of  this,  he  assigns  chiefly 
igooraDce  of  the  Greek  language.  He  himself  indeed  had  stu- 
died this  foreign  language  grammatically,  and  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  literature,  a  fact  which  he  cites  as 
something  unusual ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom 
of  his  country,  he  had  not  troubled  himself  to  acquire  the  pow- 
er of  speaking  Greek  with  fluency.*  "  For  with  us,"  he  con- 
tinues, '^  we  do  not  esteem  those  at  all  who  have  learned  foreign 
languages,  because  this  is  considered  as  an  employment  com- 
mon to  the  lower  class  of  freemen  and  to  slaves.  They  alone  are 
regarded  as  wise,  who  are  accurately  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law,  and  know  how  to  explain  the  holy  Scriptures,'' 
1.  e.  according  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  with  the  help  of  the 
oral  traditions  and  the  Targums  extant  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  as  the  whole  connexbn  shews ;  and  not  according  to 
the  Alexandrine  versbn,  of  which  a  despiser  of  foreign  languar 
ges  could  make  no  use. 

5.  This  same  writer  composed  a  History  of  the  Jewish  War, 
in  bis  natiTe  language,f  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  in  Baby- 
Ion,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  bejrond  the  Euphrates,  (who  conse- 
Juently  had  laid  aside  the  Aramaean  language  as  little  as  the 
Palestine  Jews,)  and  designed  the  Greek  translatbn  of  this  Hii»- 
tory,  which  he  made  at  Rome  with  the  aid  of  several  Greeks, J 
as  well  as  his  Antiquities  (Praef.  2),  not  for  the  Jews,  but  solely 
for  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Romans  who  were  acquamted 
with  the  Greek  tongue. 
3.  He  expressly  calls  the  Greek  a  foreign  language,^  and 

*  The  word  used  by  Josephos  is  axglpsucv,  accuracy ;  which 
changes  the  character  of  the  passage,  and  destroys  in  a  great 
meiaiire  the  force  of  the  argument  here  drawn  fiom  it    Ed. 

t  BeU.  Jud.  prooem.  1.  Il^ov^i'fitjp  fyd  roTg^Mara  ti^v  *Pa^• 
fialmv  iiyif40viav,  *Ekki8t  yXaiGGij  fjiejufiaXciv,  S  to7g  avta  fiec^^ 
paQOtQ  (comp.  §  2)  ri}  naxQlcf  'awxit^ag  ivinifixpa  ngotigop, 
€eqtf^/ijGa<y&a^.  *  I  purpose  to  narrate  in  the  Greek  language,  to 
those  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  things  which  I  formerly  com- 
posed for  the  barbarians  of  the  interior,  in  my  native  tongue.' 

X  Contra  Apion.  I.  9.  Xgtjaa/iepog  rt4jl  jigog  rt^y  'JEXXfjvlda 
ifwriiv  owiQfoig,  ',em[^oying  certain  assistants  for  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.' 

h  Antiq.  Jnd.  inrooem.  2.  ''Chcvog  uoi  xal  uiXXija^  fylpito  r^Ai- 
No-HT  44 
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speiks  of  the  BabykmiBb-Aramaean*  in  such  len&s  as  be  codd 
use  only  of  a  living  hnguage. 

4.  The  Jewish  deserters^  who  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
went  orer  to  the  Romans,  understood  neither  Gredc  nor  Lattn, 
iod  could  not  therefore  make  themselves  intelligible  to  the  Ro- 
inaiis.  Josephus,  who  was  then  with  the  Roman  besieging  ar- 
mji  was  the  only  person  who  could  understand  them.f 

6.  The  armed  natbnal  troops  who  defended  Jerusalem 
against  Titus,  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  composed  of  Jews 
vAio  spoke  only  Aramaean.  The  watchmen  on  the  towers,  who 
observed  the  movements  <tf  the  enemy,  raised  a  loud  cry  b  the 
national  language|  when  they  saw  the  catapviiae  put  in  motion, 
and  the  huge  masses  of  rocJc  fly  along,  which  were  thus  hurled 
against  the  walls*  The  emperor  Titus,  in  the  interview  whk^h  he 

utavtriv  fiETeveyHBtp  vnod'entv  eig  aXXoSamijp i^fiit  nal  iivtj^  fta* 
A^Wtov  avv^{^i$cc¥.  *  Indolence  and  tardiness  came  upon  me  in 
translating  such  a  mass  of  materials  into  another  and  (ateign  lan- 
guage.'   He  is  here  speaking  of  his  History. 

•  Ant.  in.  7.  ^.  3f(ava7Jg  fiiv  oiv  a/favfj^  (t^S^H)  oiJnyV  «f«- 
Xb(T€v  .  i^fuTt  di,  Ttmga  Bafivktavlap  fiifia^tixoteg,  i^Utv  (n^orj) 
ovrijv  xaXovfiew  ovreng  yap  ngoaayogeveTM  nag  avroTg.  *  Mo* 
ses  called  it  Abaneth ;  but  we,  instructed  by  the  Babylonians,  caH 
it  EmiUm ;  to  so  it  is  named  by  them.'  This  rzaS^  is  the  word 
which  the  Targums  have  for  Dd^e)  Ex.  28:  8  and  efsewhere.  This 
passage  clearly  shews,  that  in  'the  time  of  Josephus  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  a  dead  language,  and  that  instead  oi  it  the  Babylon- 
ish-Aramaean, commonly  called  the  Chaldee,  was  prevalent 

t  Contra  Apion.  I.  9.  Ta  naga  tSw  avro/ioXcDP  anayy^XXofifpa 
fiovog  avTog  avvitjv,  [But  this  passage,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
proves  too  much.  For  speaking  of  the  army  of  Titus  (Bell.  Jod. 
V.  1.  6.)  Josephus  says  there  were  six  Roman  legions,  besid^  odi- 
er  troops,  -nal  avxvol  tSp  ini  rtjg  Hvplag  inixovg^t  m/pf}Mop, 
'and  many  also  of  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  accompanied  him.' 
Comp.  p.  834  note  *  nbove.  The  passage  cited  in  the  text  then^ 
would  just  as  much  prove  that  the  Jewish  deserters  could  not 
speak  the  Aramaean  language,  as  that  they  could  not  speak  Greek, 
Josephus  therefore  is  probably  speaking  oidy  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  troops,  or  common  sc^dim,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  language.— Ed.] 

%  BM.  Jud.^  V.  6.  3.  Ikon^l-^Tii  tw  nigym  na&^ofiswo^ 
ngo^fcijyi/oy,  onotav  aj^aadilt]  to  o^avov,  xat  17  nAga  ipigo^xo, 
ty  natgltf  ylfoooif  fiompug '  6  iog  igx^tai. 
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bcM  with  the  Jewish  leaders  Simon  and  Jotm  in  the  sight  of  both 
annies,  had  an  interpreter  at  his  side,*  who  propounded  his  sum* 
mens  to  the  Jews  to  surrender  in  the  language  oi  Palestine.  Jose- 
pJnis  also  relates  several  times,  that  he  himself  had  to  make  known 
the  proclamations  of  the  Roman  general  which  were  directed 
to  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  he  calls  it,t  of  the  time. 
6.  Even  those  Jewish  princes  who  resided  long  at  Rome,  and 
stood  m  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  the  emperors,  and 
who  were  no  strangers  to  the  languap  and  literature  of  Ghreec^ 
as  for  instance  Herod  Agrippa,|  did  not  forget  m  foreign  lands 
the  language  of  their  own  country,  but  made  use  of  it  even  h 
Rome  when  conversing  with  their  countiTroen,  or  when  they 

♦  Befl.  J.  VI.  6.^2.  Ila^ayyeiXag  di  xoig^  oxQaTiiataig  Taog, 
^vftov  "f^^oi  fisXoiv  fitvHv  iyn^aietq,  xai  Tov^igfuvta  nagaattj^ 
aa fU¥og^  img  iJ¥  reTtfuig^ov  tov  nganJv^  ng^xog  'tjg^aTO  keyecp. 
'  Titus  hanring  ordered  his  troops  to  restrain  their  fury  and  their 
weapons,  and  taking  an  interpreter,  which  was  a  token  of  imperial 
power,  b^^  first  to  qpeak/  [See  the  essay  of  Hug  above  re- 
ferred to,  where  this  passage  is  particularly  commented  upon.  Ed.] 

f  B,  J.  V.  9.  2.  Titog — nokXaittg  y^vdoTtcav  awrtxoiveQep  o»- 
Xwf  ToV  koyov,  avvovg  re  amCiO^^at  7tap6%aXn  nagadovtttg  Ti^r 
noliy  ^dfj  nagnXfififitvriv,  %al  rov  */caGfjnov  %a^Ui,  r^  itaxgl^ 
yXtaoGn  diakiyeQ^ui^  ti^a  ivdovwai  ngog  6fJi6(f)vXov  doxdip  av^ 
TO  i^.  Titus  knowing  that  counsel  is  more  efficacious  than  arms,  seve- 
ral times  exhorted  them  to  save  themselves  by  delivering  up  the  city, 
which  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  taken ;  and  sent  out  Josephus  to 
treat  with  them  in  their  own  tongue,  supposing  they  would  more 
readily  yield  to  one  of  their  own  nation.'— B.  J.  Vl.  2^  1.  'O  Vwajy- 
nog,  €og  Sp  h  fii^  rcu  '/oDapptj  f*6pop,  dXXa  xa2  ro7i^  7ioXXo7g,  ip 
inTjxoo^  crag,  xa  xs  xoS  Kaloagog  ditiyyetXip  *£pgatCo)v.  '  Jo- 
sephus, as  if  he  came  not  to  John  alone,  but  also  to  the  multitude, 
sUnding  where  he  could  be  heard,  declared  the  message  of  the 
enqieror  in  Hebrew.' — B.  J.  VL  2.  5.  and  elsewhere.     [^  Hug.] 

I  AMiq.  Jud.  XVUI.  6.  lOi  Mugcvag  xoy  *^/gl7tnov  o  dne^ 
Xsv^if^g,  nv^ofufpOQ  Tlfieglov  xrjp  xiXivxil}p,  t^ei  ipofnalog  xt^ 
*^ghtji^  dyyiXwvfUPog'  xalnaxaXafioip  ip  iiodotg  opxa  eig  xo 
fimXapiiop,  avppivaag  ngog  uvxop,  yXdaati  x^  *JSfigcil(0Vy  xir- 
^Ptptip  6  Xi^p,  (pfjalp,  *  Marsyas,  the  freedman  of  Agrippa,  hav-* 
ing  learned  the  death  of  Tiberius,  ran  directly  to  inforai  Agrii^ ; 
u^  meeting  him  on  his  way  to  the  bath,  he  nodded  to  hun  and 
said  in  Hebrew,  The  Mon  is  dead.'  Agrippa  answered  him  in  the 
same  language,  which  the  centurion  who  was  present  did  not  un- 
derstand. 
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wished  to  conceal  dieir  discourse  fixMH  the  Romans.  If  now  Hbm 
higher  classes  clung  so  fondlj  to  the  national  language  which 
they  had  learned  in  youth,  much  more  might  we  expect  this 
from  the  common  people,  to  whom  every  thing  national  is  usual- 
ly doubly  sacred,  Hx>m  their  total  unacquaintance  with  foreign 
countries. 

III.  The  declarations  of  the  Talmudists  and  of  the  Rabbins 
who  are  dependent  on  them,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here,  as 
a  minor  proof  of  our  position ;  although  ^is  is  sufficiendy  con- 
firmed by  the  testimonies  ahready  adduced  firom  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  from  Josephus. 

1.  They  assert  unanimously,  that  the  Greek  language  was  an 
object  of  extreme  hatred  in  Palesdne,  chiefly  because  it  facilita- 
ted treachery  in  the  wars  with  foreigners.  When  Aristobulus 
was  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  who  assisted  Hyrcanus 
against  his  brother,  and  a  Jew  who  spoke  Greek  gave  the  Ro- 
mans the  counsel,  that  in  order  to  compel  the  besieged  to  sur- 
render, they  should  no  longer  permit  them  to  supply  themselves 
with  victims  for  sacrifice,  the  Jews  uttered  the  most  bitter  curs- 
es against  every  one,  who  should  suffer  his  son  to  learn  Greek.* 
During  the  war  against  Titus  also,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
teach  their  sons  Greek.f    That  these  prohibitions  were  not  oc- 

*  Bava  Kama  fol.  82.  b.  Cum  principes  familiae  Asmoneae 
inter  se  de  dominatione  contenderent,  Hyrcanus  erat  extra,  Aris- 
tobulus vero  intra  urbem.  Solebant  illi,  qui  intus  erant  obsessi, 
quotidie  per  "murum  ntmunos  in  cistula  demittere,  atque  agnos, 
quibus  ad  rem  sacram  faciendam  opus  erat,  referre.  Erat  forte  in- 
ter eos,  qui  extra  urbem  erant,  senex  quidam  ( Judaeus)  sapientiae 
Graecorum  peritus,  qui  (Graecis  Pompeianisque  Hyrcano  opem 
ferentibus)  insusurrat  Graeco  sermone  :  Cluamdiu  istis  sacra  sua 
peragere  conceditis,  non  facient  deditionem.  Cum  postero  die 
Hieroeolymitani  nummos  iii  corbe  demitterent,  obsidentes  iis  re- 
diderunt  porcom. — ^Tum  dixerunt :  Maledictus  sit,  qui  porcos  alit, 
maledictus,  qui  filium  suum  docet  sapientiam  Graecam ;  DIM  "^l*^K 
ty'^^V  n»3n  nsa  nJtsbtt).  [Here  however  it  is  the  Greek  smUniia, 
learning,  philosophy,  and  not  the  Greek  language,  that  is  foA>iddeD. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  the  passaged  quoted  below,  except  in  the 
next  following  one ;  and  even  there  the  sapientia  is  implied,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  fact  that  females  were  not  forbidden  to  learn  the 
Greek  language.    Ed.] 

t  Sota.  Mischnae  c.  IX.  14.  p.  902.  ed.  Wagenseil.  Decreve- 
runt  ImbIIo  contra  Titum  exorto,  ne  quis  filium  linguam  Graeoara 
(n'^a^^)  deceret.    That  this  prohibition  was  only  temporary  and 
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cawoBCtd  hj  nay  preirailiog  prefinreDce  among  the  Palestine  Jews 
for  the  Greek  language,  but  were  given  solely  in  reference  to  the 
commoo  people, — among  whom  there  were  occasionally  some 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  who  suffered  themselres  to 
be  seduced  to  act  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  enemy, — is  clear 
from  Josephus ;  according  to  whose  testimony  above  quoted, 
the  higher  classes  possessed  too  much  national  pride  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  a  foreign  language.  For  an  inter- 
preter of  the  dcriptures,^  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  regarded  as  superfluous  and  altogether  useless.  The 
storyj  that  only  the  single  family  of  Gramalielf  enjoyed  the  priv- 
il^e  of  being  pennitted  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  is  perhaps 
Dodiiag  else  than  a  more  definite  shape  of  the  historical  proposi- 
tk»,  that  in  the  times  when  this  family  so  distinguished  for 
their  learning  flourished,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
'  guage  in  Palestine  was  exceedingly  rare. 

only  designed  to  prevent  desertion  to  the  enemy,  is  shewn  by  the 
limitaticMi  of  it  to  sons ;  for  the  daughters,  acceding  to  the  Tal- 
mud of  Jerosalem  might  learn  Greek.  Tract.  Sota  and  Shabbat : 
Fas  est  homini,  filiam  suam  docere  linguam  Graecam,  nam  id  gra- 
tiam  illi  conciliat,  (Wagenseil.  1.  c.  p.  §70.)  if  indeed  this  passage 
has  reference  to  a  time  of  war.  And  even  during  the  wars,  the 
prohibition  was  not  always  obeyed,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  such 
interdictions ;  for  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  many  Palestine  Jews,  who  understood  Greek.  Comp.  also 
L^htlbot.  Horae  Heb.  ad  Act.  Ap.  6: 1.  The  long  and  persever- 
ing hatred  which  the  Palestine  Jews  of  this  and  the  following  ages 
manifested  against  aU  that  bore  the  name  of  Greek,  was  rather  a 
prevailing  national  disposition  of  mind,  which  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained from  their  situation,  than  a  consequence  of  this  express 
prohibition,  which,  for  the  Jew  who  hung  so  zealously  on  his  na- 
tional religion,  was  entirely  unnecessary. 

*  Menachoth,  Ibl.  99.  b.  Dumae  filius,  qui  ex  R.  Ismaelis  so- 
rore  genitus  erat,  interrogavit  avunculum :  Num  mihi,  qui  univer- 
sam  legem  addidici,  fas  est  sapientiae  Graecae  studere?  Tunc  ei 
ioculcavit  avimculus  dictum  (Jos.  1:8):  Ne  discedito  liber  iste  le- 
gis  ex  ore  tuo,  sed  studio  ejus  incumbe  interdiu  ac  noctu.  Age 
i^tur,  reputa  tecum,  quaenam  sit  ilia  hora,  quae  nee  ad  diem,  nee 
£l  noctem  pertineat;  quam  si  inveneris,  Hcebit  tibi  sapientiae 
Graecae  operam  navare. 

i  Bava  Kama  fol.  82.  2.  Permiserunt  familiae  Rabban  Gamali- 
ehi  sapientiam  Graeeam,  quoniam  illi  cognati  erant  sanguini  regie. 
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%.  It  was  soldj  because  tbe  people  understood  no  language 
but  the  Aramaean,^  that  tbe  Ai^maean  Targums  were  prepar- 
ed. For  the  same  reason,  various  forms  of  prayerf  in  Aramae- 
an were  allowed  to  the  people ;  for  the  prayers  borrowed  verhor- 
tim  from  tbe  Oid  Testament,  and  often  composed  of  yarioas 

Sassages  of  tbe  seme  put  together,  had  to  be  recited  among  tbe 
ews  at  all  times  in  the  original  Hebrew  language.  To  the 
learned  also,  who  bad  a  great  veneration  for  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
and  who  had  probably  taken  much  pains  to  make  it  again  cur- 
rent among  the  people,  as  before  the  exile,  this  disrespect  (^tbe 
national  Aramaean  language  was  prohibited.|  Indeed,  acc<ml- 
ing  to  the  Tahnudists,  this  language  was  aho  honoured  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  destructimi  of 
Jerusalem  {Hx^phesied  in  it,§  and  the  voice  of  heaven  (bip  rD)|| 
resounded  in  it. 

*  R.  Asarias  in  Meor  Enajim  c.  9.  Serratus  est  moe,  interpre- 
tandi  legem  volgo  lingua  Aramaea  (^^fit)  toto  tempore  templi  se- 
cuidi,  mansitque  itta  lingoa  semper  inter  eos  (Hebraeoe)  usque  ad 
aqvtivitatem  Hierosolymitanam. 

f  Berachoth  fol.  3.  1.  Sunt,  qui  dicant  precatiunculam  istam, 
cujus  initium  U)'^'7p,  ideo  lingua  Aramaea  proferri,  quod  sit  lingua 
nobilis  et  summae  laudis.  And  further  on  :  In  more  fuit,  oratio- 
nem  urnp  recitare  post  concionem ;  adfuit  autem  ibi  vnlgns,  qui 
linguam  Hebraeam  non  intellexit,  ideoque  in  lingua  Targumistica 
earn  instituerunt,  ut  intelligeretur  ab  omnibus ;  nam  haec  eonun 
lingua, 

t  Hieros.  SoU  fol.  21.  3.  Beresch.  Rabba  fbl.  83.  4.  Ne  viles- 
cat  lingua  Syriaca  (^D^ID)  in  oculis  tuis.  Nam  ecce  honorem 
tribuit  ei  Deus  in  lege  (Gen.  31:  47),  in  prophetis  (Jer.  10:  11),  et 
in  hagiographis  (Dan.  2:  4).  As  these  passages  are  all  Babylon- 
ish-Aramaean, the  word  "^D^ID  must  here  mean  the  same  as  '^23''\£t. 

§  Hieros.  Sota  fol.  24.  Samuel  parvus  in  articulo  mortis  dixit  : 
Simeon  atque  Ismael  ad  gladium,  atque  omnis  reliquus  populus  ad 
spolium  et  calamitates  plurimae  futurae  sunt  Lingua  Aramaea  kn 
quebatur,  sed  non  inteUexerunt  verba  ejus,  h.  e.  verum  predictioma 
sensum.  In  Li^htfoot  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Matt.  1:  5t3,  this  passage  is 
incorrectly  tranefated :  Atque  icleOy  quod  haec  loqueretur  lingua  Sy- 
riaca, non  intellexerunC,  quid  esset  locutus. 

II  Sota.  Gemarae  c.  VII.  2.  p.  689.  ed.  Wa^nsail.  Extat  tra- 
ditio,  Jochananem,  summum  pontificem,  audivisse  vocem  e  aacra- 
tiasimo  penetrali  [tfodeuntem  el  "^S^M  ^Wb^  dicentem :  Vioere  ju- 
venes,  qui  iverant  ad  proelium  committendum  Antiochiae,  ^mu 
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S.  Id  some  passages  of  die  Talmud  and  of  the  Rabbins  the 
commoQ  laoguajge  of  Palestine  b  sometimes  called  Syriac 
('•Dmo)  and  distinguished  from  the  Babylonish-Aramaean.* 
AccoraiDg  to  the  later  Jewish  commentators,  the  former  was 
somewhat  more  corrupt  than  the  latter.  But  as  the  Talmud  in 
other  places  expressljrf  declares  the  Sjriac  and  Aramaean  to  be 
identical,  I  conjecture  that  these  conmientators;]:  speak  only  of 
die  later  oeriod  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  when  the  Jews 
of  Babjkn  especially  paid  particular  attention  to  the  purity  of 
their  language ;  and  that  we  are  by  no  means  audiorized  to  as- 
sume, in  die  age  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  any  such  difference 
between  the  Aramaean  language  prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that 
of  Babyleot  as  shall  require  us  to  mark  them  with  different 
names. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  common  language  of  Pa- 
lestine m  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  a  point  so  impor- 
tant to  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament,  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  The  character  of  it  remained  the  same 
as  m  the  preceding  ages ;  i.  e.  it  was  stiU,  in  its  essential  elements 
and  forms,  the  same  Babylonish- Aramaean  (new  Chaldee^  lan- 
gu^e,  which  is  known  to  us  in  its  earliest  remains  in  the  nooks 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Genuine  Aramaean  words  constituted  still 
the  foundation  or  stock  of  the  language ;  and  theor  external  form 
suflered  as  litde  change  as  their  former  ^ntax.  The  foreign 
words  which  had  been  introduced,  and  which  were  mosdy 
Greek,  remained  in  circulatbn ;  and  since  a  regard  for  strict  pu- 
rity of  language  had  long  since  been  given  up,  they  were  in- 
creased under  the  Roman  dominion  by  new  ones,  and  even  by 

er^TtaSto  Ka^p  »na«b  i^ltci  arbx^.  Another  ^ip  nai  which  Sim- 
eon the  Just  heard  in  the  Temple,  is  immediately  afterwards  quot- 
ed ID  l&e  manner  in  the  Babylonish- Aramaean  language. 

*  BavaKamafbl.  83.  1.  SoUfol.  49. 2.  R.  Jose  dixit:  Lingua  Sy- 
riaca  (^^1d)  in  terra  Israelitica  quare?  cum  potius  adhibenda  aut 
lingua  sancta  aut  lingua  Qraeca.  In  Babylcmia  Aramaea  ("^^h) 
qaare  t  enm  potias  imhibenda  vel  lingua  sancta,  vel  lingua  Persica. 

f  Pesaohin  W.  61. 1,  ^^fil  vm  ''D^'JD  )Wb.  Comp.  note  J  on 
p.  350. 

t  Comp.  BuxtocC  Lex.  Chald.  sub  fooe  '^D'^10  p.  1554.  Lifhtr 
Iboc  Hot.  Ueb.  ad  Act  6:  h 
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many  Latin  words,  of  which  last  there  is  do  trace  at  any  earlier 
period.  But  the  national  language  neither  suffered  injustice,  nor 
was  confined  within  narrowdir  limits  than  before,  by  this  intro- 
duction of  foreign  expressions ;  which  is  a  thing  permitted  in  ev- 
ery nation  that  is  not  entirely  isolated.  For  these  foreign  words 
and  expressions  thus  introduced,  were  for  the  most  part  intended 
to  designate  such  objects  as  first  became  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  through  foreigners,  and  for  which  tKey  had  in  their 
own  language  no  appropriate  appellations.  The  adoption  there- 
fore of  such  foreign  words  c^uld  by  no  means  have  the  result, 
that  any  portion  of  the  vernacular  tongue  should  thereby  be  sup- 
planted, or  thrown  out  of  ordinary  use.  They  served  radier  re- 
ally to  enrich  the  national  language,  which,  augmented  by  these 
exotic  words,  continued  its  progress  in  peace,  and  maintained  it- 
self undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  its  former  domam. 

That  this  was  actually  the  character  of  the  national  language 
of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  appears  fincKni 
the  following  considerations. 

I.  From  the  few  remains  of  this  language^  which  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  written  in  Greek  letters.  We  will  here  exhibit 
the  principal  ones  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  along  with  the 
corresponding  later  Chaldee  words ;  as  this  will  serve  to  render 
'our  position  perfectly  obvious. 

Matt    3:  7  0ag&aaiog,  W^B. 

—  6:  24  fiafioivagj  Hji»». 

—  12:  24  Bs6XCtfiovX'  bl^T  ^53. 
—  16: 17  fiag  *I(avu,  tXTf^  na. 

—  23:   7  ^uB§l,  ^-^.  ' 

~  26:   2  naaxa,  MhDe  and  MhcjD. 

—  27:  33  Ihlyo^a  (xgavlov  ronog)^  fc«J5H«^ii4 

*  Gomp.  A.  Pfeifferi  Loca  Hebraica  et  exotica  N.  T.  in  Opp. 
omn.  philol.  p.467  seq. — Cheitomaei  Graeco-barbara  N.T.  in  Rhen- 
ferdi  Dissertatt  de  Stylo  N.  T.  Syntagma,  Leov.  1702.  p.  325  seq. 

t  Whether  there  was  anciently  also  another  form  t^J>^9  or  wheth- 
er the  Greek  copyists  have  here  exchanged  ^fj%a  for  gaxa,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  That  they  did  thus  mike  mistakes  in  writing 
the  foreign  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words,  is  apparent  firom  the  va- 
rious resSings  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  Joeepnus. 

I  It  was  usual  in  common  life,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pronon- 
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Matt.  97  46  iil2,  ifiU,  Xafid  aafiax^tcvl,  ^iX^^li  mab  ^Ijtj  ^4j .• 
Mark  3:  J7  Boawig/eg  (vioi  Pgorttig),  '^^yTS^  ^i.t 

—  5:    9  JUy^oiV,  p^:j!^.f  •  *    '* 

—  6:  41  xaU^u  %ovm  (to  noi^a§w,  iyt^ge)^  ^7S}p  t^rfi^p. 

—  6:  27  amuovXaxng,  niob]>-iDO. 
7: 11  nogfiiv  (dwgow),  15"J^p. 

—  7: 34  iipg>a^i  (dmpolx^i),  HQtnce.^ 

—  10: 51  ^up^owt  or  fufifiovpl,  "^aiai  and  "»?ian.|| 

—  14:  36  afipa  (o  Jfanj^),  «at{. 
Lake  1:  15  ahaga,  M'idv}. 

—  1ft  2D  60vdig$op^  *^nno. 
John   1:  43  JTi^^ta?  (Uixgog),  M&'^d. 

—  4:  25  Mtaalag  (Xgiorog)^  4<iT»ttJtt. 

—  6:   2  'i^^rori  ptj^eafa,  wnoh  n"»5. 

—  19: 13  *JS^^or<rr2  yafffia&S  {Xi^argonog),  «na|. 

elation,  to  dor  over  or  suppress  the  second  h  in  speaking ;  which 
the  Samaritan  yersion  also  omits  in  this  word,  Num.  1:  2.  Ac- 
cording to  this  pronunciation  the  word  is  written  in  Greek.  In 
Sjriac  also  many  consonants,  the  concurrence  of  which  would 
haTe  rendered  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  difficult,  were  not  pro- 
nounced. See  J.  D.  Michaelis  Gram.  Sjr.  p.  59.  A.  T.  Hoffinann 
Gram.  Syr.  p.  126  seq. 

^  *  In  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  15:  34,  we  find  iX<ot  instead  of 
ijA/,  which  must  come  fit>m  VrbM  instead  of  ^Irfit. 

i  The  protracted  pronunciation  of  the  common  pe(H>le  preferred 
^a,  another  form  of  the  word,  and  often  pronounced  the  a  as  a 
Bound  botween  a  and  o ;  hence  fioawt  for  fivt, 

X  This  and  other  Roman  words  were  usual  in  the  later  Chaldee 
m  the  age  of  the  Eyangelists,  and  probably  have  come  into  the 
Gospels  fitm  the  Aramaean  firagments  which  lie  at  the  foundar 
tXNK^diese.  They  were  also  domesticated  in  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage, and  are  therefive  retained  in  the  Peshito  without  explanatkm. 

§  The  first  n  in  this  word  was  assimilated  in  pronunciation. 

II  These  two  forms  of  the  Greek  word  are  only  different  modes 
of  pronunciation.  Indeed  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  He- 
brew and  other  oriental  languages  must  have  been  very  unsettled ; 
because,  until  a  much  later  period,  they  had  no  marks  for  the 
▼oweU. 

No.  n.  45 
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Aots      1: 19  Jm9Ximf»m  (gmptop  aJitmog),  W^  bj^K 

—  9:  36  7^fi$0m  (doguig),  Mn^l}. 

—  16: 12  nolmta,  HJJ^R. 

1  Cor.  16: 33  f«a^V  a>o,  MQ«(  )yn. 

2  John       12  x«(»T^^'  O'^ll^* 

n.  Id  Josephus  also  we  find  single  words  out  of  tbe  national 
language  of  his  time,  which  are  either  exclusively  Babylonish- 
Aramaean,  or  belong  to  it  m  common  with  the  Hebrew.  We 
adduce  here  some  oftbese  passages  in  illustration,  without  bow- 
ever  aiming  at  completeness,  which  k  here  unnecessary. 

Antiq.  Jud.  I.  3.  3.  iw  unvl  divxigx^  Jkfagaovavf  (Tl'pVfl) 

—  II.  1. 1.  'u^d&>fia(ti^72'i'Vfyi:fiQa7aAtoigt^govnuXovat. 

—  in.  7. 1.  — To7g  Ugivffi,  ovg  Xavalag  (Kjanj)  ifoAoiJ- 

a«,xoc  diq  nal  igx^Q^^  or  u^vagttfiaxijv 
ngomxyogevovok.  This  last  word  but  one 
has  evidently  been  cormpted  b]r  the  traiiseri» 
hers,  aa  the  great  variation  in  the  M8& 
shews,  and  haii  probaUy  arisen  out  of  jraira* 
ittfia,  fita-3  «jn5. 
^     in.7.3L  Mmiialig  fiiv  ifimv^d^  (Heb.  t3»tt)  mMfif 

fta^xoTtg,  ifilav  ();^^)  adniv  naXovfie^, 

—  m.  7. 2.  Xjt^Qv  (^^  and  p*n3)  xo  Xlvop  rift(7g  ntdovfuv. 

—  in.  7. 6.  7y  canxaQf^  (]in2^)  Potavfi  nag  tinTw  le-- 

yoju/vy,  vog  ^i  xvafiov  ^JEXXtivig — nfaoQo- 
fOQiVQVQ^  This  geauine  Bai>ylQnisli-Arap 
maean  word  is  not  indeed  found  in  Bux.- 
torf's  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  Rab.  but  in  the 

Syriac  lexicons  we  find  V4QtP#  ">  ^lu9  aic- 

niflcation ;  and  also  In  Ari^bic  (2)v[^- 

—  in.  a  8.  «  fy  (]\n)  liizQov  ioii  imx^giQp, 

—  in.  10. 6.   Tji   mwxfpioatn,    iqv   *Efigt$7(n   aamg^u 

{myit^  xaAova*. 

—  in.  Id.  3.aaaa^ci)i'(nD(|),iieQ8uraqua^damillidonaD« 

—  IV.  4  7.  f^g  icdOei^i;  'ji^fii  (km)  ^  *-»- 

PgaUng* 

—  IV.  4.  4.  noQpav  (^a^^^p)  dSgoit  atjfAalpip. 
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ni^m.^  Comp.  2  Mtco.  15:  88,  'j»i^X^ 
—     JLn.5.4,6  fiiip,    Off  iceamo^  tata  riuii  XaaUi 

Xt/ofifp.  ' 

BeU.  Jud  y.  2.  1.     ^off  r«y»  xaifii}  /^a/^a^aaoi/Aj    (n)) 

JEaovXov. 
-^     y.  11. 5.  Thp&miog  ug  uno  Ihgaig  noliotg  t^  FaU^ 

l^?tj)  ^9  ^fitUpH  %a£ig. 
Contra  Apkm.  II.  2.  to'  fth  ffipparop  (r):gl^)  xuva  tn^  *Avdtit* 
or  d$iXixtOP  ivinaviflg  hxiv. 

IB.  If  DOW  we  turn  from  these  fragments  of  the  na^nal  Ian- 
mage  of  Pakstioe  wbich  occur  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
MsmhM^  to  the  Aramaean  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
we  nnd  in  them  again  every  where  the  same  Aramaean  and  ex- 
otic w<Mrds*  This  circumstance  authorizes  us  to  draw  the  con- 
cbaoo,  that  the  national  language  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  was,  generaDy  speaking,  wholly  identical 
with  the  language  of  the  Targums ;  and  that  consequendy  it  dif- 
fered from  tbe  ancient  Aramaean,  as  exhibited  in  the  books  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  chiefly  in  exhibiting  a  greater  proportion  of 
ibreigD  words,  the  adoption  of  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
ibe  ciretuBstances  of  the  times. 

Tliat,  however,  this  Aramaean  language  was  not  qx^en  by 
an  tbe  inhabitants  of  Palestine  with  eaud  correctness  and  with 
an  voafiMm  pronunciation,  is  a  matter  oi  course.  The  language 
ef  tbe  learned  and  of  the  educated  part  of  the  nation,  wbich  n^y 
be  termed  tbe  diahctut  eommunisf  was  distinguiBhed  by  gram- 
matical correctness,  a  more  select  and  noUer  mode  of  expres- 
flon,  and  by  a  pronunciation  conformed  to  the  written  language. 
It  was  also  uniiW)  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  because 
ID  those  who  laid  claim  to  intellectual  cultivation,  were  instruct- 
ed io  Jerusalem,  and  there  disaccustomed  themselves  from  the 
raugber  |ux>vincial  dialects  that  were  spoken  out  of  Judea.  The 
laagoage  of  the  common  peonle,  on  tbe  other  hand,  was  di^rent 
in  die  different  regions  ot  Palestine,  and  was  divided^  like  abaoft 
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evory  otber  kogiiagey  into  sevaral  diaUe^f  whose  chMT  diftp- 
rences  ooosisted  merely  in  the  diSEsteoce  of  pronunciatioD,  and 
in  some  few  idioms,  which  the  cultivated  language  rejected. 
.  1.  The  dialect  of  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Judea, 
was  recommended,  according  to  the  Talmudists,*  abore  the 
other  dialects  of  the  country,  by  its  general  correctness,  aod 
especially  by  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  the  euttural  letters, 
which  in  many  parts  were  not  properly  articulated.  The  credi- 
bility of  this  testimony  cannot  be  called  in  question ;  since  Jeru- 
salem was  the  place  of  common  resort  for  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  oi  the  Jews,  who  bestowed  greater  care  on  the  ac* 
curacy  of  their  language  than  the  uneducated  Jews  who  dwelt 
ID  the  interior,  and  must  necessarily  have  had,  through  their  con- 
sideration and  various  connexions,  an  important  influence  upon 
the  dialect  of  the  capital  and  of  the  neighbourbg  country.f 

2.  The  Gralilean  dialect,  as  would  appear  from  Matt.  37:  73, 
and  as  is  placed  out  of  doubt  by  the  Talmud,|  was  directly  the 
contrary  of  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  rough  and  unpolisbeid,  al- 
lowed itself  arbitrary  contractions  and  mutflations  of  words,  bur- 
red over  many  letters  in  pronunciation,  and  confounded  the  so 

*  Babyl.  Erubhin  fol.  53.  1.  Dixit  R.  Abba :  Si  interroget  quis 
homines  Judaeae,  qui  polita  utuntur  lingua,  utrum  ta'^^ae^xs  doceant 
pQTonuntiandum  an  tr*lira  (distincte  soil,  litteris  »ei9  pronuntia- 
tis)  sciunt  illud. 

i  The  Jerusalem  version  of  the  N.  Test,  from  which  Adler  has 
ffiven  extracts  in  his  work  :  N.  T.  Versianes  Syriaeae^  Hafii.  1789, 
bears  this  name  merely  in  consequence  of  a  hypothesis,  which  is 
supported  on  no  solid  grounds.  It  cannot  th«refi»«  be  regarded  as 
a  source,  from  which  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  Je- 
rusalem can  be  drawn. 

X  Erubhin  f.  53.  2.  Homines  Galilaeae,  qui  impolita  utuntur 
lingua,  quid  de  illis  traditum  est  ?  quod  Galilaeus  quidam  diceret  cui- 
dam  ( Judaeo)  ynth  ^»M  \»xh  ^)»M.  Reqx>ndebatur  vpA :  Gali- 
laee  stulte,  intelligisne  *n;9n  (asinum)  ad  equitandum  aut  "12311  (vi- 
num)  ad  bibendum,  ^Joa?  (lanam)  ad  vestiendum  aut  ^tt'»fi«  (agnus) 
ad  abscondendum  ad  mactationem. — Ibid.  Mulier  quaedamGaSlaea, 
cupiens  dicere  sociae  VC^n  ?f»I?2nKl  ^«n  (veni  et  comedendum 
dabo  tibi  lac),  dicebat  ad  earn*  KS^*  rpSi*»n  TOibto  (fc^S'^i'tt?  est 
vox  Galilaea  i.  a.  Nn^sn  socia)!  Comp.  Buxtorf. '£ex.' Chald.  Rab. 
sub  vociB  b'^Va.  Liffhtfoot  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act.  Ap.  Lips.  1684.  p.  151. 
Schocttgen  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Matt  26:  73.  Pfeifferi  Exercit.  X.  de 
dialecto  Galilaea,  in  Opp.  philolog.  p.  616. 
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fireqoeotljr  recorriog  gutturals  K,  n,  n^  9;  wfaicfa  gaiw  oocasioD 
for  frequent  misappreheiiflion.  It  bad  also  several  idioms,  wUch 
the  diiJect  of  Jenisalem  and  the  cultivated  langui^e  avoided. 
Hoiv  the  Galileaiis  prouounced  the  voweb  (for  all  of  which  the 
Aramaean  language  had  anciently  no  signs)  in  connexioQ  with 
the  letters,  b  imknown* 

^  3.  The  Samaritan  dialect  coincided,  in  respect  to  the  iodis- 
tmct  [Htmunciation  of  the  gutturals,  with  the  Gralilean,  from  which 
it  seems  in  general  to  have  difiered  verj  little. 

4.  The  Phenician-Aramaean  dialect  was  distinguished  abovei 
aD  the  other  dialects  of  Palestine,  hy  the  multitude  of  Hellenisms 
and  Latininns  which  it  had  adopted.  Its  other  peculiarities 
cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty ;  because,  with  die  exception 
of  a  Sew  corns  and  mscripdons,  there  are  no  sources  of  informa- 
tbn  respecting  thb  dialect. 

If  now  the  national  laoguage  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ, 
as  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  ^ew, — notwithstanding  its  dif- 
ference of  dialects,  which  referred  rather  to  the  pronunciation, 
Aan  to  the  essential  elements  of  the  language,— was  still  the 
Aramaean  language  so  long  domesticated  in  that  country,  and 
wiuch  in  the  lapse  of  time  bad  lost  none  of  its  characteristic  qual- 
kies,  we  can  be  under  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  name  which 
we  ought  to  give  this  language.  The  New  Testament  and  Jose- 
pbos  call  it  dbe  Hebrewj*  on  no  other  ground  than  because  the 
Jews  of  that  period,  as  well  as  those  of  later  ages,  often  bestow- 
ed on  themselves  the  ancient  national  name  of  Hebrews ;  and  for 
this  reason  gave  also  the  same  appellation  to  their  own  Aramaean 
dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  most  Jews  in  and  out  of  Palestine. 
Old  as  the  appellation  is,  however,  it  has  neverthdess  one  impor- 
tant defect,  viz.  that  it  is  too  indefinite,  and  may  mislead  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  to  confound  the  ancient  Hebrew  and 


*  The  Jewish  writers  also  call  the  Babylonish- Aramaean  dialect 
•»na^.  Comp.  Lightfoot.  Her.  Heb.  ad  Joh.  5:  2.  So  also  Epipha- 
nins,  who  pronounces  many  words  to  be  Hebrew,  which  are  entire- 

Jr  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  e.  g.  Tom.  II.  ed.  Petavii  p. 
17.  xagia  (Jj;"55)  xalfTrat  (h  rp  'JSfgal'x^  itaXtXTm^  fiovvog, 
p.  188.  xayy&agsbv  ^ixQov  itniv  vygov^  nal  onho  nag*  EpgaloiQ 
lx(fiatfOVfi€vov,  In  other  places  he  distinguishes  indeed,  some- 
^mes  between  the  old  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  as  Tom.  I.  83 ;  but 
what  he  calls  Syriac,  is  every  .where,  even  m  its  external  form,  the 
same  that  is  usually  called  Chaldaic. 
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the  AiMjuwui  wMck  took  tbe  phm  of  the  IMmm  iftor  ilie 
Btbjrloaiib  exile.  It  has  therefore  properij  been  atteoqpied  in 
modem  tiowB,  to  give  to  this  Mdooil  huigiuige  of  PtiestiDO  id 
the  time  of  Christ  a  name  which  should  not  be  exposed  to  this 
misappehensfag ;  and  the  appdlatioD  of  Syro^CkaUak^  len- 
guage  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose*  Sinee  however,  as 
is  said  above,  the  pioper  Chaldee  is  entirely  wiknown  to  ns,  and 
ike  Syriac  (Aramaean)  knguagei  so  fiev  as  we  know,  did  not  dt^ 
fer  down  to  the  time  of  Christ  from  the  Chaldaic  (Bat^kmisb) 
kngiMge,  and  coesequ^idy  in  the  above  appeUatKNi  Syriac  and 
Chafckic  seem  to  be  klentical,  it  will  probably  be  most  tspmo^ 
prate  10  bestow  on  tbe  language  of  Palestine,  (originally  die  m- 
bylcNndHAnNDaean,)  inor&r  to  distiiq^uisb  k  firam  other  dialeGC8> 
the  MDfde  name  of  the  PahMtme-ydramaeanj  or  die  PdUatint" 
Syriac  ;  for  the  terms  Aramaean  and  Syriac  are  Mkj  idei^caLf 

§12. 

Reference  is  often  made,  in  order  to  prove  the  fimailiar  ac- 
ouaintance  of  the  Palestine  Jews  m  tbe  age  of  the  apostles  with 
me  Gf  eek  language,  to  the  BeHUnuU  who  were  established  at 
Jerusalem,  as  mentioned  in  tfie  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
natiooal  knguage  of  Palestine,  and  on  this  account  had  their  own 
Greek  synagogues,  in  which  the  version  of  the  Seventy  took  the 
|dace  of  tbe  origbal  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  Targums.  How* 
ever  willingly  we  admit,  that  many  of  the  Paksdne  Jews,  and 
especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  were  able  aiang  toUk 
their  mother  tongue  to  understand  the  Greek  or  Latin,  and  to 

*  The  occamon  ibr  this  a^^Dation  was  probaMy  given  by  Je- 
rome, who  uses  Hebrew  (BabylonishoAramaean)  and  Syio-Chal- 
daio  as  synonymous  terms.  Thus  Lib.  II.  Comm.  ad  Matt  12:  13, 
he  says  that  he  had  translated  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  dt  Ht^ 
braeo  sermone;  and  Lib.  IIL  adv.  Pelag.  c.  1,  he  calls  this  same 
Gospel  ''ChaldaiooSyroque  sermone,  sedHebraeis  litteris,  scriptmn." 
Fabricii  Cod.  apocr.  N.  T.  Ed.  2.  Hamb.  1719.  Vol.  I.  p.  967  seq. 
[The  name  PalesHne' Aramaean  proposed  by  the  author  has  never 
been  generally  adopted ;  see  the  note  on  p.  319  above.    En.] 

t  Strabp  L  p.^ll2.^ed.  Siebenkees.  01  wp  i^fi^r  JS!fgo&  naXav-- 
fUuo&  vn  avTWf  xmv  JSugwp — ^Agofifioitoi  ttaXovvuiu,  'Thoee 
whom  we  call  Syrians,  are  called  by  ^  the  Syrians  themselves^ Arar 
maeans.'  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  I.  6.  4.  '^ofiuaiovs  "uigafWQ  iox^r, 
ovg^£kXfjP€g  Svgovg  ngoaayoQivova$p.  Aramushad  the  Ara- 
maeans, whom  the  Greeks  call  Syrians.' 
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dsemsdres  imperfiM^  in  tbem,  (fer  this  may  be  sbewii 
fiom  Jbsepfaos  and  die  Talmudists,)  siHl,  we  have  floniples 
as  Id  the  ptoptvstj  of  adopting  die  commoo  opinion  above  men- 
tiooed  m  regBord  to  die  Hellenists.  The  grounds  of  oinr  scruples 
are  the  IbDowing.* 

!•  Hie  opimbn  in  question  grounds  itself  solely  on  the  name 
fieBenists,  which  was  borne  by  a  certain  party  of  the  Jews  at 
Jenunlem,  Acts  6:  1.  9:  29.  Bat  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  appellation^  diat  their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Greek  language,  as  being  their  vernacular  tonrue. 
For  (1)  if  the  Jews  who  spoxe  Greek  bore  thb  name,  how  does 
it  happai,  that  die  Jews  in  Asia  Minor,  Egjrpt,  (Greece,  and  odier 
lands,  where  Greek  was  the  prevailmg  language,  are  never  call- 
ed Hellenists  in  the  heck  of  Acts?  and  that  Paul  who  was 
bom  at  Tarsus,  a  GredE  citv,  never  calls  himself  a  Hellenist, 
but  alwm  a  Hebrew  or  Jew  r  (2)  It  was  the  Jewish  custom  to 
divide  au  the  nations  of  the  eartn,  in  respect  to  religion,  into 
Jews  asd  GteAa  or  SbUenes  ;  '/ovdcUiW  so2  "MXtivfg.  Ttis 
last  name  they  gave  to  all  who  were  not  Jews,  because  at  the 
tuna  when  the  appellation  first  arose,  the  neighbouring  heathen 
aations  with  whom  the  Jews  were  best  acquainted,  as  the  Sy<* 
tians  and  Egyptians,  were  under  the  dombbn  of  Greek  sove* 
re^QS,  and  were  therefore  called  Greeks.  Acc(»'ding  to  this 
ctistDin,  even  those  nations  which  spoke  Aramaean,  as  Syrians 
and  Syrophemciansyf  were  called  Greeks,  ahhoush  they  did  not 
speak  Gi^ek.  If  now  we  derive  the  word  HeUenist  from  this ' 
s^uifieadon  among  the  Jews,  then  die  Hellenistic  Jews  can  be 
no  otliOT  ^aoi  proselytes  or  the  descendants  of  proselytes.  These 
were  alwa]rs  regarded  with  some  degree  of  slight  by  the  Jews 
who  belonged  to  the  twdve  tribes,  or  by  the  Hebrews  in  the 
stricter  sense,  and  in  respect  to  their  heamen  origin  were  called 

•  The  subject  of  the  Hellenists  is  fully  discassed  by  Hug  fai  the 
article  soofi^  referred  to,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
epinioiis  here  advanced.    En. 

t  In  Hark  7: 36  the  ywp  SuQUKpoivljuooOf  who  conseiHiendj 
ipoke  Aramaean,  is  called  *MXn^li\  and  Josephns  (B.  J.  II.  13^ 
7.  ooU.  14  4.)  uses  the  words ''jEStAj^y^C  and  J^QOk  as  syncmyinoiis. 
Brea  the  Pesbiio  sometimes  limits  the  term  ".SUi^y  solely  to  the 
Aramaeans,  e.  g.  Acts  16: 1.  19:  10,  and  substitutes  for  it  at  once 
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H«neniste.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Aramae- 
an proselytes  and  their  posterity  were  just  as  much  Hellenists  as 
the  Greek  and  Roman.  Tliese  last  however  could  assured^ 
not  be  very  numerous  in  Palestine ;  because  those  proselytes 
who  were  admitted  in  foreign  countries  by  the  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek,  could  have  no  special  occasion  to  forsake  their  own 
country  and  establish  themselves  m  Palestine. 

2.  JSut  if  there  actually  were  among  these  Hellenists  many 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  s6ll  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  were 
so  entbely  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Palestine,  as  is 
generalhr  assumed.  The  Jews  who  sojourned  in  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Egjrpt,  in  Greece  Proper,  and  in  other 
regbns  where  the  Greek  language  was  prevalent,  constituted  ev- 
ery where  a  sort  of  independent  colonies,  which  were  entirely 
isolated  by  their  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  and  sedulously 
avoided  all  connexion  and  mtermixture  with  the  natives  of  these 
coifntries.  Such  colonies  are  always  accustomed  to  retain  their 
mother  tongue  for  a  bug  period  even  in  foreign  countries;  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the 
other  inhabitants,  when  only  a  few  among  them  understand  the 
language  of  the  country.  Must  we  not  therefore  r^ard  it  as 
probable,  that  all  the  Jews  who  dweh  among  the  Greeks  long 
retained  their  Asiatic-Aramaean  language,*  and  troubled  them- 
selves about  the  language  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived, 
only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  m  order  to  make  themselves  in- 
telligible to  the  inhabitants?  This  seems  at  least  to  have  beea 
the  case  in  all  the  large  and  numerous  colonies  of  the  Jews,  as 
in  Egypt,f  and  even  m  the  smaller  ones  also,  which  had  not 

•  Judaei  fere  omnes — olim  erant  biUngues,  Praeter  onginari- 
am,  quae  ab  antiquo  Hebraea  erat,  etqua  sua  sacra  celebrabant, 
vernaculam  loconun,  in  quibus  nascebantur,  ediscebant  Salma- 
sius  de  Hellenistica  Comm.  L.  B.  1643.  Ep^  dedic.  p.  29.  It  is 
here  obvious  that  Salmasius  does  not  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient and  later  Hebrew ;  for  of  the  Jews  who  Uved  after  the  exile 
it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the.  ancient  Hebrew  was  their  mother 
tongue,  as  is  here  assumed.  In  all  Jewish  colonies  founded  after 
the  exile,  to  which  are  im>bably  to  be  reckoned  all  the  colonies  of 
Jews  planted  in  countries  where  Greek  was  ^ken,  no  oUier  lan- 
guage than  the  Aramaean  can  be  considered  as  dcmiesticated. 

t  Philo,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  understood  also  Aramaean ;  for 
be  rightly  explains  words  which  are  not  Hebrew,  and  bekmg  only^ 
to  the  Aramaean ;   c.  g.  'JEaaijvog  {'^tjj^)  by  ^igumvttis,  Phik> 
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been  long  sefMurated  from  tbeir  mother  country.  Besides,  the 
frequent  joumies  to  Jerusalem,  which  the  Jews  scattered  in  fo- 
reign countries  were  obh'ged  to  make  in  obedience  to  tbeir  reli- 
gious precepts,*  and  the  intercourse  which  they  maintained  with 
the  mhabitants  of  Palestine  (Acts  18:  21),  must  hare  had  no 
little  influence  upon  the  contmuance  of  the  Aramaean  language 
among  them.  And  althoudi  their  mother  tongue  might  become 
somewhat  corrupted  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  it  could  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  understand  the  Palestine  Jews ;  and  the  public 
serrices  in  Aramaean  of  the  synagogues  in  Palestine  could  not 
be  so  unintelligible  to  them,  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  haye  Greek  synagogues  of  their  own.  There  is  there- 
ibre  no  ground  for  supposing,  that  the  synagogues  of  the  Liber- 
tines, n.  e.  of  Jews  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  the  Romans 
and  afterwards  set  free,)  of  the  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  etc. 
mentioned  in  Acts  6:  9,  were  at  all  distinguished  from  the  other 
syni^ogues  at  Jerusalem  by  the  use  of  the  Greek  lan|uage. 

3.  The  assertion,  that  diere  were  synagogues  in  Palestine  b 
which  the  version  of  the  Seventy  was  publicly  read  instead  of 

de  Vita  contemplat  init.  The  passage  where  he  relates  (Lib.  in 
Flacc.  p.  970.  ed.  Frit)  that  the  common  peq>Ie  at  Alexandria 
named  king  Agrippa  in  derision  Magh  (]y^),  and  then  proceeds 
thus :  OvTfo^  di  <paa^v  tov  Kvgiop  ovofioCiod^ai  naga  JSvgotg, 
eannot  be  brought  as  proof  of  the  contrary ;  for  Philo  might  very 
well  know  what  ]nX3  signified  in  general,  without  at  the  same  time 
knowing  that  it  was^employed  as  an  honorary  title  of  the  king,  rov 
KvqIov.  [This  solution  however  is  evidently  lame ;  and  the  more 
general  <^mion  is  that  Philo  was  unacquamted  with  Hebrew  or 
Aramaean.    Ed.] 

*  The  Egyptian  Jews  also  frequently  made  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
saletDy  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers.  Philo  himself  was 
oDce  sent  thither,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  temple  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt;  Opp.  Tom.  II.  p.  646.  ed.  Man- 
gey.  Even  the  common  Jews  of  Egypt  must  also  have  gone  in 
tnxH)s  to  the  high  festivals  at  Jerusalem ;  for  among  the  multitude 
of  foreign  Jews,  who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  passover  at 
Jem^em,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  through  the  investment 
of  the  city  by  Titus,  there  were  not  a  few  from  Alexandria,  who 
disdnguished  themselves  by  their  brave  defence  against  besiegers ; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  6.  6  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  the  Egjrptian- 
Jewisb  temple  at  LeontopoUs,  either  never  obtained  any  high  de- 
cree of  consideration,  or  at  least  did  not  long  maintain  it 
No.  II.  46 
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ito  Hebrew  text,  mmt  sknplj  on  tfaiB  acbounl  be  r^trded  at 
improbable,  because  tbe  supporters  of  dib  opbioD  hare  not  as 
yet  sufficieotly  proved,  vdiat  seems  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  it 
was  generally  toe  custom  eveo  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
who  lived  out  of  Palestine  and  among  me  Greeks,  to  use  tbe 
Septuagint  m  their  public  religious  services*  Justm,*  wboee 
testimony  is  quoted  for  this  purpose,  says  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Jews  preserved  copies  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  libraries 
of  their  celebrated  synagogues.  From  thb  circumstance  we  can 
draw  no  conchsion  as  to  me  public  use  of  them  in  the  syna- 
gc^es;  for  the  Jews  had  in  like  manner  in  these  librariesf 
translations  of  some  of  the  historical  bodes  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— ^Tertullian,!  who  is  also  adduced  as  a  witness,  expresses 
himself  so  ambiguously,  that  his  words  may  iust  as  well  be  un* 
derstood  of  the  Hebrew  text. — ^The  Talmud  nowhere  speaks  of 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  thie  qmagogues  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  only  passage^  which  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
it,  simply  treats,  as  both  Lightfoot  and  Hoay  have  already  re- 
mained, of  the  audible  recitation  of  the  form  of  prayer  >av, 
which  is  taken  from  Deut  6:  4 — 9.  9:  13 — ^21.  Num.  15:  37 
—41,  and  was  well  known  among  all  Jews,  because  it  stood  up- 
on the  TepfuUin  ;  see  Buxtorf.  Ljex.  Rab.  Chald.  Talm.  sub 
voce.  If  now  the  stricter  Rabbins  were  dissatisfied,  when  m 
Cesarea,  a  city  inhabited  by  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  tUs 
form  of  prayer,  which  accordmg  to  an  ancient  prescript||  mi^ 
be  recited  in  any  language,  was  thus  repeated  aloud  in  the 
Greek  language ;  much  more  may  we  suppose  that  they  would 
have  been  displeased,  had  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  been 
publicly  read  in  Greek. — ^Fmally,  from  the  praises  winch  Phito 
and  Josephus  bestow  upon  the  Alexandrme  versbn,  and  tbe  use 
which  both  of  them  make  of  it  in  their  writings,  there  foOows 

*  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  p.  296,  and  in  other  passages  quoted  in  H. 
Hody  de  Biblionmi  textibus  origin.  Lib.  IV.  Oxon.  1704.  p.  5224. 
t  Epiphanii  Opp.  ed.  Petav.  Tom.  11.  p.  127.    Comp.  p.  342  above. 
i  Apok)g.  c.  18. 

^  R.Levi  ivitCaesaream,  andiensqae  eos  recitantes ro  91VO Hel- 
lenistice,  vohiit  eos  impedire.  Tahn.  Hieros.  Sou  e.  7.  See  Bux- 
torf. Lex.  Chald.  p.  104. 

II  Lingua  quacunque  proferri  poesunt  sectio  de  moliere  adulterii 
suspecta,  confessio  decimorum,  lectio  audi  (ifTM  n^p),  etc  Sota. 
Mischnae  c.  7.  p.  656.  ed.  Wagenseil. 
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aadiiog  aoie,  thaa  that  ihejr  bodi  eaonkml  it  as  afiuthfol  Ter- 
skxiy  ffid  worixy  to  be  reconuDeoded  to  thoM  who  were  not 
Jews,  akbough  it  was  only  a  private  yersioo. 

4.  That  the  yersioD  of  tbe  Seventy  was  of  any  public  autbori- 
tr  m  die  synagoeues  of  Palestine,  is  nothioe  more  than  a  hypo- 
tMaii  occasiooed  by  tbe  ambiguous  word  Bdlem$t ;  but  wbich 
is  Ibunded  on  oo  one  authentic  historical  fact,  tint  may  not  be 
explaiDed  without  this  hjrpothesis.  And  it  is  so  much  the  less 
K>  oe  regarded,  because  it  is  sufficiendy  refuted,  partly  by  the 
nouods  which  may  be  adduced  to  shew  the  general  use  of  the 
Tarnims  among  the  Palestine  Jews  (p.  336  above) ;  and  parthr 
by  me  express  testimony  of  Epipbanius,*  who  was  familiar  botn 
wkh  the  Hd>rew  and  Aramaean  languages,  and  with  the  usages 
of  die  Jews  of  Palestine. 


Abt.  V.   Intsbpbetation  or  Rom.  VTIL  18 — 25. 

Ir  M.  BtaBft,  ftaf.  «r8M.  Lit.  to  the  Thttl.  Sm.  Aad«f«. 

18  ^oyKoiUU  faQ^  ox^  ovu  &iia  ta  na^f*ata  tov  9vp  %a^ 
gov  n^g  Ti/y  fUlXovamf  iolaw  mo%aXvg>&f}pa$  tig  i^fi£g» 

19  'a  fuQ  anonagud^xlm  rfJQ   ntlatmg  rijv   anoniXvtifip  xmw 
5M>  vUiv  TOV  &40V  inixdex^a^     7^  yag  fiata$drfit&  ij  ntlotg 

21  vjurifn^  (ov%  inovauy  iXXu  itu  tov  vnotalurtaj  in  ^A- 
fu3$,  Stit  ual  avny  17  uriaig  iXtv&€po^aiTa$  ano  v^g  A)v- 
ltta$  tn^  f&ogSg  iig  »ijr  Uev^igluv  jfjg  Alfiyc  rw  rfWorr 

22  tov  ^cov.    OUafiir  ya^y  or*  nSaa  17  tnlaig  ovareviiH  not 

23  inrmtdht^  SixQi  tov  vvPf  Ov  fiovow  di,  iXki  %al  omol  xt^ 
mutQpip  xov  jtvivfiOTog  ixomg^  ko2  ^fulg  avxol  Ip  ^av 
TOsg  ax€paCoiap,  vio^iolap  diuxisxoinvoh  xi^p  anolvrgmoim 

34  TOV  emfiotog  ijftAf.      T^  /op  tknidk  hii&tifiip.    *JQinig  di 

•  Om>.  el  Petav.  T.  I.  d.  122.  'JS^()orxyx  di  d$ali%xov  axp^ 
pig  €ta}p  iianiifiiP0$(ac,JHnz9xem)f  naqavxoTgyag  nag  6  vjifAog^ 
9«d  oX  ngoifr^ai,  xa\  xa  ygatpHa  Uyofuva — ^ipgaVktSg  apayir- 
9m97UTat,  mifnig  afUU^  nal  naga  *Iovdalo$g.  *  The  Nazarenes 
are  aicciirately  elJUed  in  the  Hebrew  dialect;  for  with  them  the 
whole  hw  and  the  prophets  and  hagiographiar* 4urepabliely  read  in 
Hebiew,  just  as  also  among  tbe  Jews.' 
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fiXmoftipfl^  ovu  iOt$if  iXnlg*  o  fig  §Uni$  tig,  rl  ntii  ilnltB$; 
25  JEtdio  ov  fiXinofiep^  tXnlCofUv,  ii  vnofiowiig  in€%8i%6iu^u. 


18  Moreover,  I  couot  not  the  sufierings  of  the  present  time  as 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed 

19  to  us.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  is  wait- 
ing for  the  manifestation  [of  this  glory]  of  the  children  of 

20  God.    For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  frailty,  (not  of 

21  its  own  choice,  but  by  him  who  put  it  in  subjection,)  in  hope 
that  this  same  creature  may  be  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  a  perishing  state,  and  [brought]  into  the  glorious  liber- 

22  ty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  all  crea- 
tures sigh  together  and  are  in  anguish,  even  to  the  present 

23  time.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  who  have  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves, 
waiting  for  [our]  adoption  as  children,  the  redemption  of 

24  our  bodies.  For  even  we  are  saved  [only]  in  hope.  Now 
hope  which  is  seen,  b  not  hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth, 

25  how  doth  he  still  hope  for  it  ?  But  if  we  hope  for  dial 
which  we  do  not  see,  we  patiently  wait  for  it. 


Every  reader,  in  any  good  degree  acquabted  with  either  the 
history  or  the  practice  of  sacred  criticism,  well  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  satisfactorily  explaining  this  passage.  It  is  one  of  those 
paragraphs,  which  h^ve  been  technically  named  loci  vexatissimij 
1.  e.  a  passage  often  made  the  subject  of  attempt  at  illustration, 
but  which  has  not  been  explamed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

I  am  almost  afraid  that  the  experienced  critic  will  r^ard  it  as 
a  kind  of  presumption  in  me,  to  make  a  new  attempt  upon  th^ 
verses  before  us.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ingenuity  of  criticism 
had  been  already  exercised  to  the  ne  plui  tdtra  upon  it ;  and  as 
satisfaction  that  is  general  has  not  been  attained,  it  may  seem  to 
be  hardly  congruous  with  becoming  diffidence  to  expect  it. 
Still,  it  is  ea^  to  go  too  far  and  to  argue  wrongly  in  this  way  ; 
and  this  we  do,  when  we  endeavour  to  excuse  ourselves  from 
all  effort,  because  we  distrust  our  own  strength,  and  have  great 
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confidence  m  tbe  gigantic  powers  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us.  '*  Every  little  helps,"  says  tbe  homely  but  sensible  proverb. 
K  giants  have  preceded  us,  and  aimed  to  take  off  the  load  of 
obscuriqr  which  rests  on  the  passage  under  consideration,  but 
witfaoot  success ;  it  will  not  certainly  follow  that  those  who  come 
ftfior  them,  although  of  inferior  strength,  may  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  lever  which  their  predecessors  overlooked,  and 
with  less  strength  be  able  to  raise  the  weight  that  had  not  before 
been  moved.  Or  to  use  another  figure ;  if  we  who  are  but 
dvnar&f  do  but  stand  upon  the  giant's  shoulders,  it  surely  is  not 
impossible  that  our  prospect,  in  some  cases,  may  be  more  exten- 
sive than  theirs. 

The  deeply  interesting  chapter,  from  which  the  passage  is 
sdected  (or  mterpretation,  renders  it  very  desirable  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  attain  to  right  views  of  the  whole.  That 
those  which  I  am  now  about  to  exhibit,  are  of  this  nature,  K 
would  not  be  understood  to  affirm.  The  most  which  I  vnsh  to 
be  understood  as  saying,  is,  that  they  seem  to  me  to  deserve  a 
preference  to  other  views  which  are  examined  in  the  sequel, 
and  which  have  been  entertained  by  more  or  less  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  passage  under  review.  All  wOl  acknowledge 
that  a  serious  attempt  to  explain  a  portk>n  of  Scripture  so  diffi- 
cuh  as  this,  if  made  in  a  becoming  manner  and  with  due  dili- 
gence, deserves  encouragement. 

The  critical  reader  of  the  Bible  wiU  often  find  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  the  general  meaning  of  a  passage,  i.  e.  the  general 
design  and  object  which  the  writer  had  in  view,  may  be  quite 
dam  and  obvious,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  adequate  and  sat- 
»iactory  illustration  of  the  particular  phraseobgy  which  it  ex- 
hibits, may  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  perhaps  even 
criticaUy  impossible.  For  example;  m  John  1:  12  the  writer 
says,  tbit  tbe  privileges  of  children  are  conferred  on  believers  in 
Christ;  and  in  verse  13  he  asserts,  that  no  kind  of  natural  een- 
eration  or  descent  entitles  them  to  these  privileges,  but  that  tneir 
filiation  is  supernatural  and  divine,  i.  e.  it  b  of  Crod.  It  is  very 
plain  here,  wat  he  means  to  gainsay  what  the  Jews  maintained 
respecting  rights  and  privileges  of  a  spiritual  nature,  to  which 
they  considered  themselves  entided,  because  they  were  the  nat- 
ural descendants  of  Abraham.  But  when  we  come  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  each  phrase  by  itself,  viz.  the  expressions,  ot  avn 
i£  tufkirmw,  and  ovdi  in  ^tXiifimog  aagwog,  and  ovii  i»  ^<eAir 
fiaxog  dvdgog,  we  find  that  they  lie,  as  yet,  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  criticism  which  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
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Sa  io  tbe-Mssige  before  us.  The  general  ebjeot  of  the  wri* 
ter  seems  to  oe  plaki.  His  theme  is  contained  m  verse  18.  ^  I 
oouDtDot^esumrmgsof  the  present  time  as  worthy*  of  oompar* 
isoQ  widi  the  glory  which  is  to  oe  revealed  to  as ;"  L  e.  I  r^ard 
the  present  sufferings  of  Christians  as  hardly  deserving  of  no- 
tice, because  of  the  unspeakable  ^ory  to  which  thqr  are  com- 
ing, and  which  will  be  heightened  by  their  present  trials. 

The  theme  being  thus  introduced,  he  seems  to  proceed  in 
the  fioUowing  manner :  ^  Now  that  such  a  glory  is  jret  to  be 
revealed,  (in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  world  of  surpasabg 
^ry  beyond  the  grave,)  the  whde  condition  of  thmgs  or  nAt* 
er  of  mankind,  in  the  present  world,  abundantly  proves.  Here 
a  frail  and  perishable  nature  serves  to  shew,  that  no  stable 
source  of  happiness  can  be  found  on  eardi.  From  the  com- 
mencement ot  die  worid  down  to  the  present  time,  h  has  al« 
ways  been  thus.  In  die  mklst  of  die  suflfermgs  and  sorrowsy 
to  which  their  earthly  existence  exposes  diem,  mankind  natu- 
rally look  forward  to  another  and  oetter  world,  where  happt* 
ness  without  aUoy  and  without  end  may  be  enjoyed.  £veo 
Christians  themselves,  joyful  as  their  hopes  should  make  them^ 
find  themselves  still  compelled  by  suflferiogs  and  sorrows  to  sigh 
and  groan,  and  to  expect  a  state  of  real  and  permanent  enjoy- 
mait  only  in  heaven ;  so  that  they  can  only  say,  for  the  {vesent, 
that  they  are  saved^  because  they  hope  or  expect  salvation  io 
another  and  better  world.  The  very  fact  that  here  they,  like 
all  others  around  them,  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  diat  they  only 
hope  for  dory,  diews  diat  the  present  fhiitkm  of  it  is  not  to  be 
exp^^ted. 

The  practical  conclusion  from  all  this  die  apostle  now  pro- 
ceeds to  draw,  viz.  'that  Christians,  m  the  midst  of  sufierings 
and  trials,  ought  not  to  fiiint  or  to  be  discouraged,  basmueh  as 
a  gbry  to  be  revealed  is  in  prospect,  which  would  make  them 
r^ard  their  present  temporary  sufforings  as  altogether  unwordgr 
to  be  accounted  of.' 

We  see,  then,  how  verses  19—34  seem  to  cast  K^  on  the 
main  position  of  the  ftpostle  b  vwse  18,  and  his  practical  con- 
cluskin  in  verse  25.  He  means  to  impress  on  die  minds  of  his 
readers  a  strong  convictkxi,  that  die  glory  to  be  revealed  is  oer* 
tain,  and  that  it  is  great ;  and  be  strives  to  do  diis,  bv  shewing 
that  the  very  constitution  of  nature  m  the  p-esent  world  is  sucb| 
that  we,  instinctwely  as  it  were,  look  away  to  and  kmg  afbr 
anodiar  and  better  world.    What  could  he  oflfar  wUob  eeidd 
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make  %  deeper  imprenioD  tlum  thb?  *Tbe  Beiag  who  made 
us,  sajs  be^  made  us  so  as  to  k)ok  and  kmg  for  anodier  and 
b^ter  world  ;  k  is  a  part  of  our  nature  to  do  so ;  it  is  a  law,  or 
a  great  truth,  written  on  our  hearts.  Let  not  Christians,  then, 
indulge  in  any  fears  of  disappointment !' 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  express  the  general  yiews  and  rea- 
soning exhibited  by  the  passage  beifbre  us,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
I  have  ^vea  to  fnhig  the  sense  of  mankindj  or  the  himan 
race,  men  im  general*  I  have  done  so  because  I  apprehend  this 
to  be  quite  the  most  probable  sense  of  the  word.  If,  however, 
lie  natural  ereaiian  in  general  be  understood  to  be  meant  hv 
this  word,  sdll,  the  general  course  of  thought  and  reascxiing  wiU 
be  the  same.  The  onty  important  difference  will  be,  that  in  the 
latter  case,  all  nature  is  represented  as  sympathizing  with  the  dis- 
tresses which  Christians  endure,  and  by  its  sighs  and  groans 
«>eaking  abud  the  necessity  of  a  future  state,  where  sorrow  and 
distress  can  never  come.  But  the  comparison  of  this  exegesis, 
with  that  which  supposes  ntlaig  to  mean  mankind^  men  in  gene^ 
ralj  I  reserve  (or  me  sequel,  in  which  we  may  enter  mto  a  de- 
tailed examinttion  of  particular  expressions. 

Jt  has  seemed  to  me,  that  one  great  difficulty  with  reqpect  to 
the  mterpretation  of  this  passage  has  been,  that  commentators 
have  not  sufficiently  turned  their  attention,  first  to  the  general 
scope  and  design  of  the  writer  in  introdueine  it,  and  secondly  to 
the  U9ue  loquendi  of  several  important  words  or  expressions  in 
it  Hie  general  object  of  the  passage,  i.  e.  the  design  or  pur* 
pose  whiKm  the  writer  had  in  view  when  he  mtroduced  it,  is  of 
the  highest  importance ;  for  unless  we  righdy  apprehend  this, 
we  may  represent  the  author  as  reasoning  in  a  very  irrelevant  or 
very  inept  mann^,  or  as  saying  things  which  would  at  best  have 
very  Uttle  force  when  apfdied  to  the  design  which  he  had  in 
view. 

In  accordance  with  the  important  principle  contained  in  these 
suggestions,  it  has  been  my  nrst  aim  to  discover  and  represent 
the  general  course  of  ifaought  in  the  passage,  i.  e.  to  make  out, 
fiist  o/afl,  what  may  be  properly  called  the  logical  commentary 
npoa  k.  And  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  verse  1^  to  contam 
the  theme  or  general  truth  to  be  iUustrated  and  confirmed  by 
the  sequel ;  imd  verse  25  the  practical  conclusion  deduced  fitnn 
the  whole ;  then  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  intermedmte  verses  (unless  diey  are  evidently  foreign  to 
the  whole  subject,  winch  no  one  will  pretend  to  aver)  are  to  be 
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regarded  as  an  illustration  and  confirmatikMi  of  die  great  and  glo- 
rious truth,  that  there  is  a  world  of  rich  and  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment, into  which  suffering  and  sorrow  can  never  enter ;  and  that 
Christians  ought  to  cheer  their  hours  of  trial  and  darkness,  with 
this  assuring  and  animating  belief. 

The  kind  of  illustration  or  confirmation  of  this,  produced  by 
the  apostle,  is  indeed  somewhat  peculiar ;  but  it  b  nevertheless 
highly  strikmg  and  impressive.  U  seems  to  amount  to  this ; 
viz.  *  Christian  brethren,  be  not  discouraged  by  your  sorrows 
and  trials ;  for  the  whole  human  race,  or  all  nature,  sympathizes 
in  these  things,  all  sighing  together  for  anguish,  from  the  begin- 
ning down  to  the  present  time.  But  what  does  all  this  betoken  ? 
Surely  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  our  being ;  that  this  frail  and  dy- 
ing state  is  merely  temporary,  hi  this  state  man  does,  as  it  were, 
only  begm  to  exist.  He  instinctively  looks  forward  to  another 
and  a  better  state,  in  which  he  may  go  on  with  the  expansbn  of 
all  his  powers,  and  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  bliss  forever. 
The  very  constitution  of  our  bebg,  the  wants  and  sufferings 
which  we  feel,  indicate  that  there  b  another  and  better  state  of 
existence  to  which  the  righteous  may  look  with  joyful  hope. 
Wait  with  patience,  therefore,  until  the  appointed  time  shall 
^come  to  enter  upon  that  state  of  being.' 

If  I  have  rightly  apprehended  the  course  of  thought  and  rea- 
soning here,  it  is  not  unlike  that  which  our  most  expert  casuists 
and  moral  philosophers  employ,  in  proving  or  endeavouring  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  say :  '  (Sod  has  made 
every  thing  perfect  in  its  kind.  Every  plant  and  shrub  and  tree, 
every  beast  and  bird  and  fish,  in  a  word  the  whole  of  thb  lower 
creation,  attains  the  summit  of  excellence  or  perfection,  of  which 
by  its  constitution  it  b  capable,  and  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Man  alone,  unspeakably  the  noblest  of  all  God's  works  here  be- 
low, remains,  at  hb  highest  point  of  attainment  in  the  present 
world,  altogether  imper^ct.  He  comes  infinitely  short  of  that, 
for  which  he  is  by  his  very  nature  adapted.  He  only  is  capable 
of  boundless  progress  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  virtue. 
It  would  be  against  all  analogy,  then,  to  suppose  that  hb  exist- 
ence is  limited  to  the  few  and  fleeting  days  which  are  assigned 
him  here  on  earth,  during  which  he  merely  begins  to  expand. 
Made  in  the  image  of  God  himself,  he  must  be  immortal  like  hb 
Creator ;  or  else  the  noblest  of  all  the  Creator's  works,  designed 
to  bear  and  reflect  bis  imaee  among  created  beings,  must  be 
more  imperfectly  formed  than  the  meanest  reptile;   and  hb 
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mode  of  cxisCfliice  be  an  tntire  coDtradiction  to  thtt  of  aU  Inferw 
or  beings ;  an  incredible  anomaly,  b  a  universe  which  b  all  or-t 
der  and  regularky  !' 

This  thought  must  surely  have  great  weight,  with  a  mind 
which  believes  in  the  perfections  of  God,  and  is  accustomed  Id 
ap{dy  n^ments  drawn  from  analogy  to  the  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor. Indeed,  one  cannot  well  resist  the  imiM'essioQ  which  it 
makes.  The  idea  that  here  our  state  is  so  frail  and  perishable, 
our  knowledge  and  improvement  so  imperfect  at  the  oest,  com- 
pared with  that  of  which  we  are  capable — this  idea  must  inspire 
every  thinking  mind  with  '*  longings  after  immortality,''  and  with 
an  Mndwng,  a  presentiment,  a  kind  of  hope  muigled  with  bdief 
and  desire,  that  immortality  may  be  our  future  portkxi.  The 
argument  may  be  named  an  internal  one.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
our  very  constitution,  our  intelligent  moral  nature.  Nor  is  it 
any  the  less  forcible,  because  it  is  an  argument  of  such  a  kind  ; 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Belief,  derived  from  the  source  of  in- 
ternal conscknisness  and  the  constituti(Hi  of  our  nature,  is  evi- 
dently ot  higbor  certainty  than  what  we  call  knowledge,  viz.  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  perception  of  our  senses,  or  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  reasoning  process.  Belief  of  the  nature  which  I  have 
ndfeated,  comprises  m  itself  the  first  elements,  the  foundation 
prmciples,  of  all  true  knowledge. 

Say  not,  then,  that  the  apostle  has  made  an  appeal  to  an  aN 
gument  of  little  or  no  force,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  a  future 
state  of  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  one  might  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  aU  die  ai^uments  which  the  wit  and  biowledge  of  men 
have  ever  brought  together — all  of  these  combined— -have  not 
one  half  the  force  to  command  our  real  and  hearty  belief  and 
hope  of  immortality,  that  our  own  firail,  imperfect,  dying  state 
has.  A  man  who  emerges  from  the  stormy  sea  of  passion  in 
eaily  Vie,  where  all  b  turbulence  and  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
considerttion,  when  he  comes  to  ask.  Whence  am  I  ?  Where  am 
I  gomg?  and  to  feel  as  be  must,  that  he  is  not  at  his  own  dispo- 
8iSf  and  that  the  world  can  never  confer  on  him  any  real  and 
lasting  happioessh— such  a  man  comes,  in  his  sober  moments,  al- 
most by  an  bstinct  of  his  very  nature,  to  look  after  and  hope  for 
another  and  better  state  of  existence;  although  it  does  not  of 
course  follow,  that  he  will  comply  with  the  conditions  of  obtain- 
ing it.  And  this  state  of  feeling,  and  the  conviction  wfakh  ipriogtf 
from  it,  is  worth  more  than  dl  the  arguments  that  can  be  ad" 
doced,  to  convince  him  thoroughly  that  there  is  a  worU  to  come, 
No.  n.  47 
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and  that  his  present  stage  of  existence  is  only  the  dawn  of  his 
being. 

I  would  hope  that  it  is  not  altogether  in  vain,  that  I  have  dwdt 
so  long  on  the  nature  of  the  illustration  or  argument  employed 
by  the  apostle,  in  order  to  enforce  his  exhortation  to  the  church 
at  Rome.  We  too  need  arguments  and  consolations,  such  as 
Paul  then  addressed  to  hb  fellow  Christians.  We  too  are  in  a 
frail  and  dying  state ;  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  cheered,  that  we  may  meet  our 
trials  with  more  patience  and  more  filial  submission,  and  may 
more  habitually  look  away  beyond  diem,  to  that  world  where 
^  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  sighing  and  sor- 
row forever  flee  away." 

Such  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  of  the  general  import 
and  design  of  the  passage  under  review.  It  will  be  conceded, 
at  least,  that  this  commentary  does  not  give  a  frigid  or  an  inept 
sense  to  the  whole  passage.  It  r^resents  it  as  condncing  to  a 
veiT  important  design  which  the  apostle  had  m  view,  and  which 
is  developed  in  verses  18  and  25,  the  commencement  and  the 
eloee  of  the  paragraph  before  us. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  illustration  of  words  and  jdirases ;  in 
which  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  expect  not  a  little  difficul- 
^,  and  to  the  ri^  understanding  of  which  his  patient  attention 
will  be  needed. 

Verse  18.  Aoftioiiui  here  means,  /  cowni,  rtdcon^  regardy 
€$iimate.  The  classical  Greek  writers  employed  diis  word  radi- 
er  in  the  sense  of  computing  or  redconing^  e.  g.  a  sum  of  num- 
bers, or  of  ettimaiing  a  conchision  drawn  from  premises  by  the 
act  of  reasoning. 

It  is  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  account  for  the  /«(>  here,  whichy 
in  nearly  every  instance  where  it  is  employed,  (if  not  always  and 
necessarily,)  has  reference  to  a  preceding  sentiment,  feet,  etc. 
Here  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  particle  of  transition.  But,  al- 
though I  have  translated  it  as  such,  viz.  by  our  word  moreopeTf  yet 
this  word  does  not  express  the  full  force  and  design  of  the  Greek 
particle.  The  aposde  had  said,  in  the  preceding  verse,  "  If  we 
mStr  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  reign  widi  him,"  i.  e.  we  shall 
be  exalted  with  him  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  glory.  In  refe- 
rence to  our  suffering  widi  Christ,  he  then  goes  on  to  say  in 
verse  18,  /  ngard  not  the  n^eringt^  etc.  Now  as  diis  passage 
was  evideody  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  by  the  ou^Mira. 
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oxofMv  b  the  preceding  verse,  so  yug  iatimates  such  a  coinie»- 
ioD.  Yet  as  the  writer  passes  on,  in  verse  18  seq.  to  a  new  turn 
of  tfaoi^fat,  and  a  coramoitary  as  it  were  on  the  words  9u^«^ 
9%o(it»  and  tfvy#o|o#^cdi/u^  in  verse  17,  so  /a^  m  verse  18  abo 
indicates  a  transition  to  something  which  may  more  fiiDy  illus- 
trate or  explain  these  words.  Toq  explicantis  nve  iOmitfmUi$ 
tHj  says  Bretscfaneider  in  his  lexicon  upon  the  word* 

That  this  particle,  m  itseU^  should  necessarily  denote  a  con- 
nexion with  what  precedes,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  con- 
venient partide  of  transition,  shews  weU  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
particles,  and  the  exquisite  relations  of  speech  which  they  are 
employ^  to  ^press.  Our  English  word  moreover  is  a  tolera- 
hle  tnmslation  of  yig  when  employed  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as 
it  indicates  that  something  bad  preceded,  and  also  bdicates  tran- 
^ioo.  Bctt  the  siqperior  nature  of  the  Greek  yog  is  disclosed 
in  this,  viz.  in  indicating  not  Mmply  that  sometlung  had  preced- 
ed, but  that  this  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  sequel  was  design- 
ed to  explain  or  illustrate  it. 

Such  remarks  as  these  may  be  deemed  mmutuK  by  some. 
The  student,  however,  who  designs  to  go  deeply  into  the  busi- 
ness of  studjring  the  original  language  of  the  Ntiw  Testament, 
diould  be  dijiy  aware,  that  the  particles  of  the  Greek  language 
are  some  of  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  of  bH  words  which  k 
contains ;  and  that  it  will  cost  him  a  much  severer  effint  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  these,  than  with  any  other  dass  of 
words  whatever.  These  too  are  ^^  the  joints  and  bands"  of  a 
discourse,  that  eKfMress  the  rekaion  of  one  part  of  it  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  k^cal  connexion  of  one  part  with  another.  They 
make  up  a  very  important  part  of  eondnnity  of  st^le.  The 
iriiole  connexbn  of  a  writer's  thoughts,  the  method  ot  bis  logic, 
ibe  fiMTce  of  Us  ai^^imient  or  illustration,  depends  oftentimes  on 
the  manner  in  whidi  the  particles  of  die  GteA  language'are 
rmdered. .  Need  any  more  be  said,  m  order  to  show  the  im^ 
poctaoce  and  the  difficult  of  these  words?  If  so,  let  any  one 
look  into  the  lexicons,  and  see  what  efforts  pbildo^^  ^i  hie 
have  made,  in  order  to  illustrate  such  words  as  »al,  /«^  id,  ^ 
^tfVr  etc  It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  Paasow,  in  his  adim- 
rabfe  Gredc  Lexicon,  has  no  whcure  distinguished  hunself  so 
fliuch,.  or  merited  so  much,  as  in  his  articles  om  these  little 
words.  The  same  is  true  of  Bretadmeider,  in  the  second  ed^ 
tion  of  his  Ijdxicon.  One  has  only  to  compare  these  works 
with  the  early  l^dcons,  in  order  to  see  wbat  estimate  has  come 
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«t  hsico  be  put,  bgrskilfiil  pbildogiBts,  upon  tbe  paitiekB  of 
itbe  Greek  hmgutge.  After  all,  tbe  itudent  laiist  not  dep^id 
•on  any  lexioen  to  give  him  true  skill  ki  respect  to  the  knowledge 
of  d)€»n.  Nocbing  but  the  most  raintiCey  dtatkigotshiDg,  and  long 
continued  praolk:al  observation  of  them,  wiU  answer  tbe  end  in 
ifuestion. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  d^^essbn  for  die  sake  of  those 
who  are  young  m  the  study  of  sacred  philology.  It  is  for  those, 
m  particular,  that  I  am  writbg. 

Ha^nf^ena  rov  irvw  KutgQv  means  sufiermg,  such  as  ChristiMK 
were  then  called  to  endure,  or  sufierings  such  as  all  men  are 
exposed  to  endure,  in  the  present  life.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
ihe  preferable  sense-;  becaose  the  reasonmg  of  the  aposde,  in 
-the  context,  has  respect  not  to  time  then  present  on^,  but  to 
the  whole  period  of  the  present  life  down  to  its  cbse,  when  a 
glorious  reward  succeeds  a  life  of  sorrow. 

The  latitude  in  which  the  geoitive  case  is  emfdojred  sbouM 
be  noted  from  the  phrase  before  us*  The  suffkriwB  of  At  pr#- 
^oont  time  surdiy  does  not  mean,  tbe  sufierings  whkh  iimo  eii- 
<htre#  as  thei  sulgeot  of  tbem,  but  those  wfaieh  Christians  endure 
.wide  tbey  oondnue  in  the  present  world.  The  genkiw  here, 
«  often  elsewhere,  is  the  genitious  temperii,  i.  e.  it  marks  tbe 
time  belonging  lo  die  noun  which  precedes  it,  the  designttioo  of 
which  is  intended  to  qualify  that  noun* 

OvHaHM^fwn  meqmiparanda  tuntj  are  not  to  be  put  am  a 
ievd,  or  are  thoi  to  be  reptdedy  not  to  be  countul  or  regarded. 
The  first  seems  rather  the  mone  apporite  sense;  and  then 
n^oQ,  vrhich  fellows  in  tbe  construction,  may  be  rendered  in  its 
'usoal  sense,  wiih.  But  if  the  second  sense  be  preferred.  Tin. 
rtpvted^  r^arded,  then  npog  has  the  sense  of  compared  is«£A, 
•n  eompariion  of.  So  tfab  prepositk>n  is  sonetunes  used ;  e.  g. 
EcgIqs.  35:19,  E^eryevU  i$  email  itgog  nantap  fwrntmicy  can^ 
pared  unth  the  maUgnky  of  a  uomam.  ^  Joseph,  cent.  Apkm.  IL 
S3,  All  matter  i$  wortkUee  n^og  einopu  tifp  toitov,  eompared 
miih  the  image  of^ikm  [god]. 

.  The  phr^  xn^  ftMmf^m  dofrnp  inoftahfp&iiwmif  is  eqiiim- 
Ifflit  to  iwmahf^p^oo(U9ifiv.  The  Greek  oeuld  use  his  regnkr  n 
Aiture  without  a  helping  reib ;  or  he  could,  as  here,  use  the 
verb  lukkoi  and  the  iitf  oitHre,  instead  of  a  regular  fttture.  Tbe 
Qiord  doUif  whioh  here  sipiifies /tilurs  happineuy  is  used  by  the 
New  Testament  writers  n  a  sense  quite  difierent  irom  the  oke- 
sb  one,  whkdi  is,  cpmonjfame^  repmtaiim^  etc.    But  the  Ncfw 


Ve^mamt  mea&ias  of  diia  is  borrowed  from  tfat  Hebrew  n1» 
CNT  *nnn,  i^mioiiry  fiMi)§rm/!c8iice,  excellence.  The  idea  of  ^|ir 
in  tbe  presence  of  God>  seems  to  be  founded  opoo  being  there 
in  tbe  Ughi  or  epiendour  of  his  presCTce*  Hence  iisbt  is  used 
8o  often  in  the  Bible  as  the  imi^e  of  bsppintss.  Hence  too^ 
we  may  see  something  of  the  plenary  meaning  which  Ufa  baS| 
when  used  to  describe  a  state  of  future  happiness.  In  the  pre« 
sent  world)  ^  eye  hath  not  seen  f  but  when  another  world  bursts 
upon  the  vision  of  Christians,  afto*  death  shall  bare  rent  away  the 
Tea  of  mortality,  th«e,  ^  m  God's  light  they  will  see  light ;'' 
there  too,  they  shall  enjc^  ^^  everlasting  lights  for  God  will  be 
their  gkMy*** 

Verse  19.r  Here  we  have  another  ^ap,  which  sustams  a  rela- 
tion to  the  preceding  verse^  like  that  which  fig  in  verse  18  sus- 
tains to  vcfse  It.  The  apostle  in  vserse  18  has  introduced,  as  an 
object  of  attention,  the  glory  which  ietobe  repealed.  That  diere 
is  such  a  ^my  be  now  proceeds  to  shew,  or  at  least  to  adduce 
nasoas  mbif  Christians  should  confidently  expect  it.  Fig, 
tfaerofare,  is  in  verse  19  prefixed  to  a  clause  added  by  way  of 
ooafirming  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding  assertion. 

'.^^soiM^srdofii^,  eamett  expuuoian,  the  German  Ahndung^ 
The  etymology  favoors  this  meaning ;  for  the  word  comes  from 
emij  and  ua^a  head^  and  8omvt»  to  obeerve^  hck^  after.  The 
Etymologicum  Magnum  explains  it  by  r^  im^oA^  itgoffUnHP, 
to  thnatfonmtrd  the  head  and  iee,  i.  e.  to  look  with  anxiety  or 
esg^ness;  like  the  Hebrew  ^]^*tnnr|.  The  same  sense  the 
watd  has  in  Phi).  1 :  20.  Emesti  observes,  that  the  word  is  not 
mteosive  in  the  New  Testament  Tlnst.  Interpr.  I>  ^3)  ;  but  in 
dris  he  seems  to  be  plainly  mistaken,  if  we  may  judge  either 
fitMA  th»  compositk)R  of  the  word  itself,  or  from  the  nature  of 
die  passives  m  whwh  it  stands. 

We  come  now  to  the  prmctpal  word,  on  which  very  much  of 
tke  difficulty  of  the  passage  before  us  turns,  vis.  utluc.  In  or^ 
der  to  proceed  in  a  satisCM^ry  manner  with  the  investigation  of 
it,  I  shall  conskler,  in  the  first  place,  its  meaning  in  die  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  occurs,  and  as  com* 
pared  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words ;  and  then,  in  tbe 
secood  place,  I  shall  propose  and  exambe  in  order  tbe  various 
neaniDgs  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  m  this  place, 
and  endsavom'  ti>  vindicate  that  sense  to  whk^  the  preference 
seonsto  bdoog^ 

I*  In  regard  to  the  meanings  of  xr/e^y,  in  all  the  other  pas- 
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sages  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  feund,  e^iceptiog  the 
ODe  before  us,  they  may  be  distributed  into  two  classes ;  viz. 

1.  It  means  the  act  of  creation^  creating. 

lo  such  a  sense  it  b  generally  conceded  that  it  is  employed 
in  Mark  10:  6.  13:  19.  Rom.  1:  20.  2  Pet.  3:  4.  But  the  two 
first  and  the  last  of  these  significations  might  well  be  referred  to 
no.  3,  which  follows.  This  is  the  proper  and  primary  meaning 
of  the  word,  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  which  words  of  this  class  commonly  denote  the  act  cf 
doin^  any  ihingy  they  bemg  what  grammarians  call  namina  oc- 
tionis.  So  in  the  Greek  classics,  the  sense  of  makings  can^ 
ttructing^  buildings  creating^  etc.  is  the  one  attached  to  this 
word.  But  in  the  majority  of  exanifdes  in  which  utia$goccun 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  meaning  is  different  firom  this. 

2.  It  means  creature^  created  tlw^g^  amy  product  cf  creating 
potoer^  creation  as  an  existing  thing. 

Such  a  deflectbn  fix>m  the  primary  meaning  of  a  word,  is  very 
common,  not  only  in  the  Gre^,  but  in  all  other  laoguages ;  the 
abstract  (nomen  actionis)  passing,  as  grammarians  say,  into  the 
concrete  sense ;  i.  e.  the  word  which  denoted  action,  beiqg  also 
used  to  denote  the  consequences  or  effects  of  that  action.  So 
here,  Kr/a«^,  the  act  'of  creatine ^  is  more  commonly  emjdoyed  in 
the  New  Testament  to  signify  the  dfects  of  this  ac^out  vis. 
a  thing  created^  ret  areata. 

But  this  second  signification  being  in  its  own  nature  generic, 
is  either  used  genericalfy,  or  b  also  employed  to  designate  any 
of  the  several  species  of  meanings  that  may  constitute  a  part  of 
the  generic  one. 

a)  It  is  used  in  its  generic  sense,  i.  e.  as  meaning  ataUd 
things^  creation^  any  created  ihii^/m  Rom.  1:  25.  8:  39.  CoL 
1:  15.  Heb.  4:  13.  Rev.  3:  14,  perhaps  also  in  Mark  10:  6. 
13:  19,  and  2  Pet.  3: 4.  In  a  sense  very  nearly  allied  to  thia, 
it  'is  used  in  Heb.  9: 11  to  designate  the  material  creation  as 
such,  in  distinction  from  the  spiritual  one.  This  distinctiont 
however,  results  rather  from  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  and 
the  distinction  made  here  by  the  word  tavtfig,  than  mm  the 
force  of  MTioig. 

b)  Ktia^g  is  also  used  in  a  specific  sense,  and  means  tkt 
rational  creation^  man,  men,  the  world  of  mankind.  Thus  in 
Mark  16:  15,  Go  preach  Uie  gospel  luiaif  r^  miceh  to  all 
menyto  every  man.  Col.  1: 23,  which  [|ospel]  has  beenpreaeh^ 
ed  ip  naati  ty  mviou,  among  all  nattonsy  or  to  every  num. 
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1  Pet.  &  IS,  Be  subject  then  niaif  ap&gtmhij  nrlon,  to  every 
man^  to  every  human  beings  for  the  LortPt  sake^  i.  e.  out  of 
regard  to  die  Lord  Chrst.  What  the  meaning  of  this  is,  the 
explanation  immediately  subjoined  informs  us;  viz.  ih$  ^ua&^ 
Xih  ek  vn9pi%ortk'  the  fiyifiimv^  tag  Si  avroi;  x.rJl.  i.  e.  ^  Be 
subject  to  every  man  placed  in  authority,  whether  he  be  a 
king  who  has  preeminence,  or  a  governor  appointed,'  etc. — 
These  examples  make  it  clear,  that  %tlaig  is  employed  to  de- 
signate a  tpecifie  class  of  created  beings,  as  well  as  created 
tbbgs  in  general. 

c)  The  word  is  then  sometimes  employed  in  a  more  speci- 
fic and  Kmited  sense  still,  viz.  to  designate  the  new  rational  cre^ 
afiofi,  those  who  are  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus^  Christians. 
Such  is  the  meanmg  in  2  Cor.  6:  17,  Jff'any  one  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  naivn  sttlois,  a  new  creature.  Oal.  6: 15,  In  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circufndsion  nor  undrcvmcision  avails  any  thing,  but 
nmvfi  ntloig.  This  rather  seems  to  mean,  a  new  act  of  creating, 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  renovating  the  soul.  But  in  both  of 
diese  cases,  the  special  meaning  depends  on  naivij,  rather  than 
vpoD  nrlasg. 

These  are  all  the  cases  in  which  xtlatg  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  excepting  those  in  the  passage  under  examination. 
From  these  we  gather  the  conclusion,  that  the  usus  loquendi 
aOowB  us  to  assign  to  nria^g  either  of  the  three  meanings  rank- 
ed under  no.  2,  i.  e.  it  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  things 
created  or  the  natural  creation,  men  or  mankind,  or  lastly. 
Christians.  But  this  last  meaning  is  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  addhbn  of  the  epithet  %a$vii. 

I  have  only  to  add  here,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  above  mean- 
ings assigned  to  mlaig,  (which  however  are  not  altogether  pe- 
oSiar  to  the  New  Testament,  see  Judith  9: 12.  11:  14.  Wisd. 
%i  6.  16:  24.  19:  6),  that  die  Chaldee  and  the  Rabbinic  He- 
iM'^ew  coincide  with  the  usage  just  exhibited.  The  words  in 
these  languages  which  correspond  to  urlaig,  are  Sifij'^na,  Sip.3/ 
arns,  wvjna,  which  all  mean  creatio,  creatura,  res  creata,  i.  e. 
Ae  act  of  creating,  and  the  thing  created,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  uriaig  does.  Moreover,  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  the  plural 
ibnn  rn***^  sometimes  means  homines,  men,  speciaUy  the  hea- 
then. All  this,  we  see,  corresponds  with  the  New  Testament 
use  of  xttaig,  and  explains  it  when  a  reference  to  the  Crreek 
ehasaes  would  not.  In  r^ard  to  the  last  particular  of  all,  viz. 
that  W'nai  sometimes  means  the  heathen,  by  way  of  degrada- 
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tion  or  contempt,  it  is  singular  that  we  hwe  adopted,  iDio  volgar 
Engliftb,  the  very  same  meaniDg  of  the  word  are^dm^f  and  ap- 
pli^  it  iQ  a  derogatory  sense  to  bttman  beiogB ;  c.  g.  *  the 
creature  refused  to  obey.' 

U.  We  have  seen  what  meaoings  are  assigned  to  n%h^  hj 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and*  what  belonged  to^  thie 
corresponding  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  words.  Which  of  all  these, 
now,  shall  be  applied  to  n^lotg  in  the  passage  befcnre  us  ? 

That  the  reader  may  see  bow  various^  this  question  baa 
been  answered,  I  will  lay  before  him  the  different  interpreta- 
tions given  to  it.  lliese  are,  1.  The  angels.  3.  The  souls 
(the  animating  principle)  of  the  planetary  worids.  3»  Adam 
and  Eve,  because  tbey  were  the  immediate  work  of  creative 
power.  4.  The  souls  of  bdievers,  in  distmotion  from  their 
bodies.^  5.  The  bodies  of  believers,  i.  e.  their  dead  bodies, 
in  distinction  from  their  souls.  6.  Christians  in  general.  7* 
Christians  in  particular,  i.  e.  either  Jewish  Christians,  or  Gea*- 
tile  Christians.  8.  Unconverted  men  in  general.  9*  Uncoa- 
verted  men  in  particular,  i.  e.  either  unconverted  Jews,  or  un- 
converted heathen.  10.  The  material  creation,  inaniotate  imd 
animate,  exclusive  of  rational  beings.  U.  The  rational  cre- 
ation or  men  in  general,  mankind. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  opmioos  is  enough  to  riisw, 
that  the  passage  before  us  has  indeed  been  a  loaii  9€ecmii$$i^ 
mus,  Accordmg  to  the  plan  proposed,  they  must  all  be  bk^ 
amined.  But  we  may  make  short  work  with  most  of  dieniy 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  being  charged  with  any  pre- 
sumption. 

1.  The  dngek.  But  as  the  %tl<Hg  here  mentioned  is  made 
subject  to  a  frail  and  dying  state  (fiat9u6TfiT$),  and  is  represent- 
ed as  longing  after  nfr  «mo»aAt;^y  teip  vUSp  v^v  ^eov,  it  cannot 
be  good  angels ;  for  they  are  not  subject  to  such  a  state,  and 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  fflory  which  is  to  be  reveal- 
ed. It  cannot  be  evil  angels ;  for  neither  are  th^  mortal, 
nor  do  they  wait  for  (ansHd^x^TM)  the  glory  of  me  finare 
world,  since  they  know  it  is  impossible  they  shouU  ever  be 
made  partakers  of  it. 

2.  The  tank  of  the  planets.  This  hardly  seems  to  be  worth 
an  attempt  at  confutation*  Yet  no  less  a  writer  than  Origen 
has  gravely  advanced  diis  idea.  It  is,  at  least,  wcMtb  some- 
thing as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  see  how  the  aacieni  fathers* 
could  philosophize.    "This  vanity  (/MiT«wif^V  saysOrigto, 
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^  is  to  be  referred  16  the  bodies  iano  wbicb  the  soab  lfa«t 
before  existed,  hare  been  detruded,  on  account  of  their  sitis  b 
Am  preexistent  state.  Such  bodies  are  the  wd,  moon,  yea 
die  earth,  and  the  hearen.  tSU  these  have  touU^  wUeh  had 
a  pranoas  exisleiioe;  conacyent^  they  may  commit  sin ;  and 
so  doing,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  jodg^nent  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  men.  These  bodies,  therefore,  are  waiting  for  the 
resurrection ;  and  they  may  properly  be  said  to  hope  and  sigh 
fcr  Iiberad(m  from  their  present  corruption."  Could  one  be- 
fieve  that  such  a  passage  as  this  existed  in  Origen,  if  he  did 
nor  read  it  with  his  own  eyes  ?  This  he  may  do  in  his  U^ 
iVmetjms,  cap.  7. 

My  readers  will  neither  demand  nor  expect  that  I  ^uld  t^ 
fate  this  mcuIatiDn  of  the  greatest  scholar  among  the  ancient 
latbers.  I  mention  it  only  t&t  it  may  be  aoted,  in  order  to  d^ 
termme  of  how  much  authority  in  matters  of  philosophisiog 
ab^iit  reBgiod,  the  opinion  of  the  anctent  fSttbers  sotnetimed  is. 
Let  bin  look  well  to  it,  who  leans  on  such  a  broken  reed  i 

3.  Ktlmg  means  Adam  ahd  Eve.  What  induced  any  one 
to  adopt  socfa  an  opinion,  probaUy  was,  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  the  imaediaie  productkm  of  ereafive  power ;  and  in  tUa 
respect  m%fat  be  cafled  icnW  with  an  emphasis.  But  to  what 
purpose  would  such  an  exegesis  be  herd  ?  And  then,  ihe  ntloH 
here  mentXHied,  has  in  every  a^e  cf  the  world  been  sighing 
wirii  aBguisb,  even  ix^  ret;  mjr,  down  io  the  very  time  when 
die  imo^  was  writing.  In  what  sense  could  this  be  predicat- 
ed ot  oar  first  parents? 

4.  To  the  suppositkm,  that  the  souU  ^believen  are  designate 
ed  by  mtknfi  we  may  oppose,  (1)  The  fret  that  no  nttiv  hijuet^ 
Hcmkhe  adduced  to  justify  it;  (2)  That  Heb*  1%:  ^  repre* 
seats  die  spirits  of  die  Just  as  alreaoy  teteXemftevo^  in  heaven ; 
and  wUh  this  a  multitude  of  other  passaees  accord.  How 
Aeo  can  diey  be  groaning  wkh  anguish  tor  deliverance  f  It 
most  have  been  some  advocate  of  purgatory,  who  invented 
such  an  isierpretation  as  this. 

5.  The  dead  bodiee  €f  the  iointi*  Here  again  we  find  no 
wnm  loquendi  to  justify  such  an  interpretatuM).  J.  A.  Torre- 
tin  obfocls  to  this,  alao,  that  this  senae  would  be  wholly  Inappo- 
site. "^How,"  he  asks,  "woeld  this  console  afflfeted  Clra- 
tina?^  I  answer,  that  confirnsation  of  Cfaristkn  hope  is  the  di- 
veetaad  WDediaie  object  of  the  aposde  here ;  not  consolaetk)n, 

4iroagh  the  medium  of  cenfinMticm^    Tbe^  ene  mi^ 
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say,  that  the  redemption  of  the  body  being  understood  here, 
would  compare  well  with  die  same  thing  which  is  represented  in 
verse  23,  as  the  object  of  expectation  on  the  part  of  believers. 
But  there  is  still  a  difficul^.  How  the  dead  bodies  of  all  meO) 
i.  e.  of  the  wicked  as  weu  as  the  good,  should  be  represented 
by  the  aposde  as  anxiously  hoping  for  a  resurrection,  it  is  hard 
indeed  to  see.  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  the  wicked,  is  the  immediate  precursor  of  their  enhanced 
mbery  ?  Such  is  the  scriptural  view  of  the  subject.  Then  how 
can  ^ey  be  longing  for  such  an  event  ?  Or  what  has  this  to  do 
with  confirming  the  hope  of  the  righteous  ?  But  if  you  say,  that 
'the  dead  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  longing  for  the  resarrectioo 
of  the  just,'  the  violence  of  the  prosopopeia  is  revokins^  Why, 
moreover,  should  the  apostle  resort  to  such  an  imprcbdile  and 
forced  argument  as  this  ?  Or  rather,  can  it  be  calted  any  argu- 
ment at  all  ? 

6. 7.  The  sixth  and  seventh  opinions  may  bodi  be  ranked  od- 
der  one  head,  viz.  that  of  Christians.  Can  KWa<^,  then,  here 
mean  Christians,  either  in  general,  or  in  particular  ? 

o)  The  tffta  lomendi  is  wanting,  to  render  this  probable.  The 
word  xr/ff#^in  2  Cor.  5:  17  and  Gal.  6:  1 5,  idoes  not,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  of  itself  mean  Christians.  In  both  these 
cases  it  is  connected  with  naivii.  It  is  utmptj  mlotg,  then,  and 
this  only,  which  usage  authorizes  us  to  believe  is  employed  in 
order  to  designate  Christians.  This  ai^ument  atone  woi^  ren* 
der  the  exegesis  in  question  doubtful. 

b)  But  we  have  another  argument,  which  has  been  genecaBjr 
deemed  a  still  more  weighty  one.  This  is,  that  in  verses  19, 
21,  the  word  nxlinQ  designates  those  who  are  distbguishad  itofD 
die  children  of  €tod,  and  who  betong  not  to  such  as  are  now  eo- 
tided  to  their  privileges.  But  I  cannot  consider  this  argaineot 
to  be  so  decisive  as  Flatt,  Tholuck,  and  others  thmk  it  to  be. 
My  reason  is,  that  the  expressions  in  verses  19,  2 J,  are  not 
much  unlike  that  in  verse  23,  where,  beyond  all  doubt,  Chris- 
tians are  represented  as  groaning  within  themsdves  and  wailiog 
for  their  filiation  (vlo^iaJav),  i.  e.  for  the  consequences  of  it, 
viz.  the  redemption  of  their  bodies  from  their  preeent,  frail,  pain* 
fill,  and  dying  state.-  I  see  not,  therefore,  but  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  in  itself  considered,  to  suppose  in  verses  19, 21, 'Chris- 
tians may  be  represented  as  waiting  for  the  gtory  vAach  wil  be 
given  to  the  children  of  God ;  although  if  verse  23  were  itnidc 
out,  the  expresstons  there  might  wdl  be  taken  for  aatitbelic 
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ones ;  I  moaa,  tbat  Mthig  might,  in  gueli  a  case,  natunJty  and 
well  be  understood,  to  designate  a  class  of  men  distinct  from  the 
tMOJ  tov  ^Mv  in  verse  19,  and  from  the  t«  zimpu  tqv  ^ioS 
in  rene  21. 

e)  A  more  conclusive  argument,  however,  is  deducible  from 
verse  33,  where  amol  t^w  inoQxtiv  tov  nnvftato^  ix^^^^^ 
seems  fda^nly  to  mem  Christians,  as  I  shall  in  due  time  endeav- 
our to  shew.  Conceding  this,  then  is  it  quite  plain,  that  9nla$g 
in  the  preceding  verses  cannot  mean  Christians,  because  the 
class  ot  men  dengntted  in  verse  23,  is  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  class  in  verses  19 — 21,  designated  by  nth$€* 

On  the  same  ground,  viz.  that  Mtliug  cannot  be  regarded  as 
meaniog  Christians  in  general,  it  must  be  excluded  from  mean- 
11^  Christtaas  in  particular,  i.  e.  either  Jewish  Christians  or  Gen- 
tile Christians.  How  are  these  to  be  distinguished  from  <^  those 
who  had  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ?"  Even  supposing  that 
mju^xi  means  here  wedalf  ndraeuhuigtfts^  (as  some  believe,^ 
we  may  ask,  Were  tnere  no  Jewish  Cnristians  who  possessea 
these  i  Surely  they  above  all  others  possessed  them.  But  still. 
Were  there  no  Gentile  Christians  who  possessed  them  ?  This 
will  sot  be  denied.  If  we  look  mto  the  first  epist)e  to  the 
Cofinthians,  we  find  there  a  graphic  account  of  the  special  gifts 
ef  the  ^irit,  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  dis- 
trSmted  to  Gentile  as  well  as  to  Jewish  Christians.  StiU  strong- 
er is  the  argument,  if  we  suppose  (as  I  shall  endeavour  hereafter 
to  shew  tbat  we  must  suppose)  unaQ%fiw  here  to  mean,  ihepreUr 
hstionj  the  foretaste,  the  earnest  of  future  gkury,  which  b  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  For  as  those  who  have  this  inagxiph  are 
here  jdainly  and  explicitly  distinguished  from  those  denominated 
9U9K  above;  so  if  these  are  Chnstians  in  general,  as  they  clear- 
ly aeem  to  be ;  it  follows  that  ntla$g  above  is  not  used  to  desig- 
nate Christians,  either  Christians  in  general,  or  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile Christians  in  particular.  Neidier  of  these  classes  were  dis- 
tii^ished  from  other  Christians,  by  the  exclusive  possession  of 
mtracolous  gifts,  or  the  exclusive  possesskxi  of  the  earnest  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance;  and  there  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no 
ground  for  making  a  distinction  of  such  a  nature.  It  must  ne- 
eeasarily  follow,  that  if  ntl9*g  means  either  Jewish  Christians,  or 
Gemiie  Christians,  as  such,  then  this  class  of  Christians  did  not 
ptttake  of  the  emetg^p  voir  npsvfitaog;  for  those  who  did  par- 
takaof  k  are  clearly  distinguished  from  those  indkated  by  9fTi««c« 
But  inasmuch  as  both  these  classes  of  Christians  did  partake  of 
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tbe  gift  in  qiie9tioO|  to  iMiihflr  oC  them  can  be  dongoMd  hm 
by  »tla$g. 

1  should  not  bare  dwek  so  long  op  this  head,  bad  not  such 
critics  as  Le  Clerc,  Nosselt,  Scbleusner,  and  others  mag$n  «o- 
mmiff,  defended  tbe  exegesis  in  question* 

&  9.  Tbe  eighth  and  ninth  opinioos  may  also  be  classed  un- 
der one  bead.  These  are,  that  utleic  means  either  uneoBveit- 
ed  men  in  general  as  sudi,  or  unconverted  men  in  paitioohr, 
viz.  Jews,  or  Greqtiles.  In  regard  to  the  specific  meaning  hero 
assigned  to  ntl0t^^  I  cannot  see  any  tolerable  ground  of  sq^poit 
ibr  L .  Why  should  tmconverted  Jews  be  reueseoted  as  peeal- 
iarly  exposed  to  a  frail  and  dying  state  ?  Or  why  should  ud- 
converted  Gentiles  be  so  represeqted  ?  Surely  tbeie  is  bo  gpad 
reason  for  any  distinction  here,  as  all  are  equsiUy  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  life*  We  cannot  therefore  admit  the  exegesis  which 
here  gives  a  specific  meanbg  to  %th$e,  limiting  it  either  to  ud* 
converted  Jews  or  to  imeonverted  GentSes. 

More  ppobaUe  is  tbe  interpretation,  which  assigns  to  ft^lw  ^ 
meaning  of  unconverted  men  in  general.  In  tb^  case,  it  is  emf 
to  make  a  plain  and  evident  disdnction  between  Kv/oia  in  vs«  19 
-—^3,  and  oi  nip  motgx^  rev  npevf^mos  !x9^^>  ^  ^*  ^* 
Substantially  I  think  this  to  be  tbe  right  meaning.  But  I  would 
not  assign  to  it  the  signification  simply  of  nmotmuried  men.  I 
apprebend  the  meaning  to  be  tbe  same  as  m  Mark  16: 16.  CoL 
I:  23.  1  Pet.  2:  13,  i.  e.  mrn,  men,  wumkind  in  generd.  Bot 
of  this,'and  of  tbe  ol]9eetiqn9  urged  against  it,  I  ahall  say  moie  in 
the  sequeL 

On  tbe  whole,  then,  we  have  reduced  ^ur  multblei  int"^ 
pretationa  down  lo  two,  vix.  ike  wuUerial  creeUian  m  ge^^erdf 
animate  and  inanioMte ;  and  the  ttoiomd  ereati&i^  or  a^*^ 
in  general.  These  remain  lo  be  carefully  examined.  Critics 
of  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  are  divided  between  these  two 
intorpretations. 

10.  I  ooipmence  with  the  first  of  these  two  meanings,  via.  tbit 
et  the  fmUeriml  crea^taji,  the  world  in  g«iMf«/,erlAs  imJMna>aL- 
ckiove  of  rational  beings.  This  has  had  manv  ddanders  bodi 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Chrysostom,  Tbeodoret,  Thao- 
fibylact,  Oecumenius,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Lutber,  Koppe,  Dad- 
dridge,  Fktt,  Tbohick,  and  a  multitude  of  others  have  been  its 
advocates.  Flatt  and  Tholuck,  in  their  reoenc  oommentancs, 
have  coUeded  all  whk^h  has  been  said  in  its  fitvour,  besides  ad- 
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vaneiog  some  tbkqps  peci£ir  lo  diemselvm.     What  tbejr  hare 
brought  ibrward,  deserves  a  serious  examioation. 

Tkit  xtie^  might  be  employed  to  indicate  the  natural  creation 
around  us,  consi^ng  of  things  animate  and  inanimate,  majr  be 
seen  by  examining  the  mus  loquendi  of  the  word,  under  no.  9. 
«,  p.  374  above.  Ob  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  just 
grrand  of  cqntroversjr  among  ]^k>logists.  But  is  it  so  employed 
m  the  passage  before  us  i  This  is  the  only  question  that  afiords 
any  room  for  diqNite. 

Thohiek  argues  that  it  is  so  employed,  from  two  sources ; 
first,  irora  the  connexion  in  whieb  it  stands,  and  the  predicates 
which  are  assigned  to  it ;  and  secondly,  irom  both  Jewish  and 
Chrislian  belief  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  natural  w^rid,  at 
a  fotupe  period. 

Ufider  the  first  bead  of  argument,  he  says,  that  the  more  usual 
meaning  of  mloig  b  the  naiaral  world.  If  he  means  by  this 
to  aver  that  the  word  has  thte  signification  in  a  majority  of  the 
inalaneeB  in  wbieh  it  is  employed  in  the  New  Testaniient,  an  in- 
apectioQ  of  p.  d74  above  will  convince  the  reader  that  he  is 
mislBiDta.  But  stiii,  the  fact  that  the  word  may  very  naturally, 
JD  itvelf  considered,  be  emj^ed  in  such  a  way,  1  freely  concede, 
md  this  I  have  already  more  thm  once  intinHAed. 

HIb  next  arguiMnt  is,  that  fxiW  V  fftUng  in  v.  21,  indicates 
a  descoit  from  the  noble  to  tbe  ignoble  part  of  creation. 
He  means,  that  ovti?  17  xthig  signifies  as  much  as  to  say : 
'  Not  only  does  iho  ndi^ler  part  of  creation  long  for  a  disclosure 
(rf'tfae  ^ory  which  is  to  be  revealed,  but  even  this  irfferior  crea^ 
Im,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  also  longs  for  the  period 
wbeo  this  disclosure  shall  be  made.' 

Tbe  answer  to  this  is,  that  such  an  ex^esis  of  9vvf{  17  9fti€$g 
W011U  Qece«ar3y  imf^,  that  a  higher  and  nobler  Httnig  had 
beear  akeady  atentboed  in  the  preceding  context,  with  wbfoh 
this  wfarior  one  is  now  compared.  Had  such  mention  been 
attde,  Aere  would  be  some  ground  for  die  remark  of  Tholuck. 
But  as  there  is  no  mentk>n  of  this  nature,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
give  a  compariUke  sense  to  mut^  17  «r/#^.  In  order  to  do  this, 
flKist  not  something  have  been  mentioned,  with  which  we  may 
compare  it  ?  The  expeetatkm  of  the  noHer  part  of  creation,  is 
fiist  Boentioned  in  v.  33,  vh^whtp  mundtfifiivoi.  The  force  of 
•onj  ii  mUng,  I  apfNrehend,  mint  therefore  be  made  out  in  ano- 
ther way.  IHitii  bad  just  said,  f?  9ctI«i9  if  iikule  Mf<^*e^  i[&  tf^hiiZ 
midfentking  state  (f»mnu6tfjti)^  with  the  hope,  i.  e.  in  a  con- 
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ditioQ  or  in  ciroumsUBces  in  wfaidi  i%is  permitted  l»  hope,  that 
%al  uuxti  ij  mtloig^  even  thu  very  saw^  creature  maif  be  Jreed^ 
etc.  Tboluck  does  not  seem  to  have  noted,  that  the  expressioa 
ia  not  simply  avtii,  but  k«2  avtii^  which  necessarily  r^ers  it  to 
the  preceding  Kr/a»c,  and  means  even  the  very  sawie  mto^j  vis. 
the  firail  and  perishing  nvlatg  which  had  just  been  described,  is 
still  placed  in  a  state  in  which  it  ma^  indulge  the  hope  of  deUy- 
eranee,  etc.  The  force  of  nal  avttiy  then,  seems  to  consist,  in 
designating  that  very  same  perishing  uilaig  which  the  writer  had 
just  described,  as  being  in  a  state  lo  indulge  a  hope  of  obtain- 
ing freedom  from  this  wretched  condition.  If  this  be  correct, 
thai  its  force  does  not  consist  in  anv  imjdied  comparisoo  with  a 
nobler  icr/o«^,  which  indulged  the  like  hopes. 

A  third  reason  of  Tholuck  for  the  signification  which  he  here 
assigns  for  mla^^  is,  that  in  verse  23,  naca  ii  xtla$g  is  men- 
tioned. 

But  why  the  apostle  could  not  say  naaa  17  xtiaiSf  if  Jbe  meant 
the  worid  otraiional  beings,  just  as  well  as  be  could  if  be  meant 
the  world  of  naiiiare,  I  am  not  aware ;  and  more  especially  so, 
since  b  Mark  16:  15  and  Col.  1:  23,  this  v&ty  expression  is 
made  use  of  (naati  ty  mlcei — h  nathf  t^  mUfti)^  in  order  to 
denote  the  universality  of  the  rational  world,  x 

Finally,  Tholuck  avers,  that  the  predicates  ju«ra«on7$  and 
dovUla  %iig  q^oQuq  (verses  20,  21)  more  naturally  bekog  to 
the  material  creation. 

But  this  I  cannot  see.  Above  all,  I  cannot  see  it,  when  the 
apc^e  says,  that  the  ntio^g  wat  made  subftct  fiauuoTtitc,  av% 
ikovaa,  not  voluniarUyi  not  of  Us  own  cAoioe.  Does  this  be- 
kHig  more  naturally,  then,  to  me  material  than  the  rational  cre- 
ation ?  Of  which  is  choice  more  naturally  predicated  ?  Then 
again,  is  not  ftatoiotfig,  a  fraU  and  dying  tiale^  as  easily  and 
naturally  to  be  predicated  of  men,  as  it  ism  the  material  worid  ? 
And  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  the  latter  br  less  subject  to  jmotcuo- 
rm  than  the  race  of  men?  Once  more,  is  not  io^lax^ 
q>&0Qag,  the  bondage  of  a  mortal  or  portMng  condition^  as 
naturally  predicated  of  men,  as  it  is  of  the  material  world  i 
Rather,  is  it  not  much  more  naturally  applied  to  huoaan  be- 
ings, than  it  is  to  the  world  in  whkh  they  live  ? 

None  of  the  reasons,  then,  assigned  by  Tholuck  for  the  ex- 
egesis which  he  defends,  that  are  drawn  from  the  exigency  of 
the  passive,  seem  to  be  well  grounded.  So  much  is  true,  vis* 
that  the  u»ui  loque9idif  in  itself  considered,  would  admit  the 
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sense  which  he  p^/es  to  nth^g.  But  that  the  ejngeniia  loci 
renders  probable  this  meaning,  does  not  seem  in  any  good  de- 
gree to  be  made  out. 

We  come,  next,  to  the  second  class  of  reasons  assigned  by 
Tholack  in  defence  of  his  interpretation ;  viz.  those  derived 
from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  belief  respecting  the  renovation 
of  the  natural  worid,  at  a  future  period. 

It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  my  mind,  to  know 
how  the  apostle  could  speak  of  the  natural  world,  as  eamesdy 
expectbg  or  looking  for  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  Ch>d^  or 
as  hoping  to  be  freed  from  its  state  of  bondage,  and  brought  to 
enjoy  ike  gloriovs  liberty  of  the  children  of  Chd.  Tholuck 
and  Flatt  seem  to  have  felt  the  same  difficuhy ;  and  in  order  to 
renKDve  it,  boA  of  them  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  reno- 
vation of  the  natural  world.  Both  Jews  and  Christiftis,  they 
a(ver,  believed  in  this ;  and  moreover,  they  mamtain,  that  it  has 
a  fovindation  m  the  New  Testament  itself.  Such  being  the  case 
m  their  view,  they  interpret  the  expectation  of  the  natural  worid, 
or  its  longing  after  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  as  a  per- 
soofficittion  of  this  world,  and  as  a  representation  of  it  (being 
thus  personified)  m  a  state  of  anxious  expectation  of  its  own  future 
and  gknious  renovatbn,  at  the  eeneral  resurrection  of  the  saints. 

To  examine  this  doctrine  at  length,  would  requn-e  a  vohime, 
instead  of  a  paragraph  in  a  brief  essay.  The  disputes  which 
have  existed  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  also,  and  which  have 
recendy  come,  up  in  our  mother  country  with  fresh  vigour,  shew 
what  speck>Ds  arguments  men  find,  or  think  they  find,  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  favor  of  such  an  opinion.  The  discussion  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  obliges  me  not  to  pass  this  matter  by  in 
entire  silence*  First,  then,  let  us  glance  at  the  Scripture  argu- 
ment, by  which  it  0  said  to  be  supported ;  and  secondly,  at  the 
tradidona]  sajriogs  which  are  brought  to  favour  it. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  mainly  rdied  on,  are  2  Pet.  3:  7 
— 12.  Rev.  21:  1.  Is.  1 1:  6  seq.  65: 17  seq.  Heb.  12:  26  seq. 
Hints  of  the  same  doctrine  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
Matt.  13:  36  seq.  19:  28,  and  Acts  3:  21.  Brief  suggestions 
reqiectiog  these  passages,  are  all  whkh  any  reader  will  here 
expect. 

My  first  remark  on  them  all  is,  that  if  literally  understood,  they 
present  imposribilities,  not  to  say  absurdities ;  if  not  UteraUy  un- 
derstood, tiien  they  contain  no  proof  of  the  doctrme  in  question. 
If  tins  can  be  made  out,  then  it  is  unoeoessary  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  respect  to  the  subject  now  in  questwn. 
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The  passage  in  2  P^  3:  T'^IS,  dedares  that  the  present 
heeteos  and  earth  are  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  we  are 
to  k>ok  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earthy  wherein  dweUtik 
righi&onemif ;  i.  e*  the  old  creation  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  a 
new  one  to  come  in  its  place*  But  what  the  nature  of  this  b  to 
be,  except  that  righteousness  is  to  dweH  in  it,  Peter  does  not 
give  way  hint  at  all.  To  draw  the  oonclnsioo  that  a  new  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  here  means  a  new,  literal, 
material  creation,  made  out  of  the  old  one,  and  dUbring  from  the 
first  only  in  its  degree  of  perfection,  would  be  the  saiiie  as  to 
argue,  that  because  the  Bible  represents  a  Christian  man  as  b^ 
idg  b^m  agamy  raited  from  the  dead^  and  created  anent,  dier^ 
fcre  his  spiritual  change  in  regenei^tion  is  to  be  regarded  as  b»- 
ing  literaUy  one,  or  r^ber  each,  of  these  changes.  WovM  any 
one  subscribe  to  such  an  exegesis  ? 

But  admitting  that  the  pttsnge  in  Pet^  leaves  the  qtiestmi 
doubtfiil,  (winch  is  the  most  that  can  be  daimed  for  it,)  stiU  die 
passage  in  Rev.  2ii  1,  winch  b  so  confidently  appealed  to,  b  t 
very  unfommate  proof-passage  for  the  advocates  of  a  Htertdly 
new  earth.  The  writer  says,  /  saw  a  new  komen  and  a  new 
earth  ;  for  tkdfo-tt  heaven  and  ihejirei  eahh  had  famed  awaf^ 
and  there  w«f  no  longer  tmy  sea.  Thb  leaves  the  ouestiod,  of 
oourse,  just  where  Peter  does ;  and  here  Thohiok,  Fktt,  and 
others,  slop  in  their  quotation.  Bot  thb  will  not  do«  Let  us 
see  what  b  the  capital  of  thb  new  worid.  And  I  iaw  the  hohf 
eiiiff  the  new  Jerueaiemy  deecending  from  Chd  out  cf  heaven, 
verse  2.  But  what  kind  of  city  b  thb?  Verses  10—^7  and 
chap.  22:  J — §,  give  an  emfko  descriptkm  of  it.  It  b  a  cky 
with  twehre  girtes,  three  on  each  skle ;  tbe  waH  has  twdve  han*^ 
dirtkins,  (I  soppoee  the  ynket  means  twelve  tiers  of  foundatkn 
atones,)  wkh  tfaNS  apostles'  names  engraven  on  them ;  k  b  an  ex^ 
act  quadran^e ;  it  b  12^000  t^ia  or  furlongs  kwg  flnd  bro«l» 
and  of  the  same  height,  verse  16 ;  (what  height  Ime  nwanes  I 
know  not,  unless  the  writer  designs  to  represent  the  idiele 
city  as  one  great  palace  or  buikling;)  tbe  vndb  are  144  eobks 
high ;  the  twdve  rows  of  the  foundation  stones,  are  twelve  diftr^ 
ent  kinds  of  {nreokMs  slones,  verses  19,  20 ;  die  twelve  girtes 
are  twelve  pearls,  verse  21 ;  die  streets  are  of  pure  transparent 
gold,  verse  21 ;  it  has  no  son  nor  moon  to  sfaine  on  k,  (a  nets 
worH  dmefore  mdeed,)  but  God  b  ks  light,  verse  28 ;  tbe  tste 
of  Kfo  grows  there,  m  die  mkbt  of  the  streets,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fi-uits,  and  produchg  each  momh  ni  the  yev,  00}  3) 
and  finally,  there  b  never  to  be  any  nigltt  there,  22:  6. 
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WS  any  one  mw  €ireii  pvetieod  thtt  aO  this  is  to  be  literally 
imderstood  ?  If  so,  dien  faeaveD,  or  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  after  their  reaurrectioi^  is  only  12,000  fiir* 
bngSy  i.  e.  1500  miles  square!  A  apace,  I  hope  and  tnrat, 
qtiite  too  small  to  contain  all  those  who  will  be  r^eemad  by  a 
oaviour's  blood. 

But  if  die  new  Jerusalem,  the  eaphal  of  the  new  earth,  is  not 
a  literal  one,  neither  is  the  new  earth  itself  a  literal  one.  How 
can  it  be  ao,  when  there  is  to  be  no  sun  nor  moon  to  shine 
vsptm  hi 

We  may  now  make  less  delay  upon  the  remaining  passages^ 
The  context  of  the  one  just  examined  (Re7.  21:  1)  has  let  us 
iDto  die  real  design  and  conceptions  of  the  writer ;  which  is  sim* 
ply  an  intention  to  make  a  splendid  picture  of  the  worid  of  ^o* 
ly,  by  borrowing  the  cofours  of  nauiral  objects 'whfeh  attract  our 
attentfon  and  command  our  admkratran. 

Is.  11: 6  seq.  is  still  less  to  the  purpose  of  those,  who  contend 
for  the  inteipretatk>n  which  I  am  controverting.  Let  the  reader 
open  his  Bioie  and  read  on  to  verse  10,  and  then  simply  ask, 
Whether  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  designed  all  this  to  be  lite* 
raly  onderatood  ?  Besides,  the  whole  passage  seems  to  relate 
to  the  prevalence  of  die  Christian  religion  before  the  end  of  the 
world ;  not  the  conditioD  of  die  world  after  the  general  judge- 


Is.  65:  17  is  a  passage  of  the  very  same  nature  as  that  in  d 
Pet.  3:  13.  From  this  passage  in  Isaiah,  it  seems  ahc^edier 
Kobable  diat  Peter  borrowed  his  expresskm  in  2  Pet.  3?  13. 
I  need  not  say  again,  that  these  general  expressions  leave 
the  point  under  examination  just  where  they  find  it.  It  must 
be  argumg  a  priori,  to  decide  that  they  are  to  be  literally  un« 
deratood.  It  seems  sufficiently  certain,  from  the  passage  in 
the  Revelation  above  examined,  that  diey  are  not  to  be  so 
nioipieted. 

Again,  Heb.  12:  26^—28  is  of  precisdy  the  same  general 
sature ;  and  the  context  here  afibrds  no  ground  whatever  to 
give  it  a  Klera]  mterpretation. 

As  to  the  hints  in  Matt.  13:  36n--48,  I  believe  they  never 
would  be  tidcen,  except  by  those  who  had  already  formed  their 
eipinion  about  the  subject  under  examination.  I  am  sure  I 
•cannot  here  fiad  such  significant  hints,  it  is  only  the  puni^ 
flient  of  die  wk^ked,  and  the  glorions  reward  of  the  rit^Mow 
in  die  kiogdom  of  heaven,  wUch  is  designated. 
No.II.  49 
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Matt.  19:  S8,  which  q>eaks  of  a  irdUfftiKote,  when  the  Son 
of  Mao  sfadi  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  is  as  little  to  the 
parpose.  Who  can  doubt  that  all  thmgs  will  then  be  r^ene- 
rated,  renewed,  i.  e.  that  there  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  ?  But  whether  in  a  literal  sense,  is  not  determined 
by  the  mode  of  expression,  nor  by  the  context. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  A^ts  3:  21,  which  q^eal^  of  the  «jio- 
naxaotaai^  of  all  things,  i.  e.  the  roakii^  df  all  things  new,  just 
b  the  sense  which  the  other  passages  above  cited  ooov^. 

How  can  passages  of  this  nature  be  urged  as  having  a  literal 
meaning,  after  reading  Rev.  c.  21,  and  22: 1—^  ?  Or  if  this  does 
not  satisfy  the  mind,  then  compare  passages  of  a  simiiar  natmre, 
viz.  those  whidi  have  respect  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom  on  eatth, 
his  spiritual  kingdom  l^ore  the  end  of  time,  and  daring  the 
gmliertng  in  of  his  saints.  What  immeasurable  absurdities  and 
contradictions  must  be  mvolved  in  a  literal  exegesis  here?  For 
example  ;  from  is.  2:  1 — 4  and  Micah  4:  1 — 3,  one  mi^ 
prove  that  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  the  tem(^  of  iSae  Lwd  is 
to  be  buih  on  a  mountain,  placed  upon  the  lop  of  the  higlieflt 
mountains  any  where  to  be  found,  and  that  there  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  assemble  to  oSl&t  their  devotions.  Is.  11:  ^ 
6 — 9  would  prove  that  all  the  brute  creation  are  to  expenenca 
an  absolute  cnange  of  their  very  nature;  the  Uon  is  to  eat  straw 
like  the  ox ;  the  asp  and  the  cockatrice  are  no  more  to  retain 
their  venomous  power.  Is.  9:  7  would  prove,  that  the  literal 
throne  of  Davki  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Messiah,  and  that  he 
is  to.  rule  in  his  capacity  as  literal  king,  without  intermisstOD, 
end  without  end.  Is.  25:  6 — 8  would  prove,  that  a  feast  of  fat 
things  and  of  rich  wines  is  to  be  made  for  aJl  nations,  and  that 
all  suffering  and  sorrow  and  death  are  to  be  abdished.  Is.  35: 
1^ — 10  would  prove  that  the  deserts  of  the  earth  are  to  be  fiUed 
with  living  streams  and  exuberant  herbage  and  trees,  and  diat  all 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  are  to  repair  to  the  literal  momt 
Zion,  where  they  will  have  uninterrupted  and  everlasting  {dea- 
sore.  Is.  43:  18 — 21  would  prove  the  same  thing  respecting 
the  deserts ;  and  also  that  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  dragons, 
and  the  owls,  eiiaH  be  among  the  worshippers  of  Grod.  Is.  65: 
1 — 13  would  prove,  not  ody  that  wine  and  milk  are  to  be 
bad,  in  the  davs  of  the  Messiah,  without  money  and  without 
firice,  but  that  the  mountains  and  the  hills  will  break  forth  into 
siDgBg,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  fieM  shall  clap  their  hands !  is. 
60:  15—22  woukl  prove  that  Israel  is  to  feed  on  the  nuHc  of 
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&•  Gendlies,  aad  to  be  aourisbod  by  lb«  breaata  of  kb^;  tod 
abo  th«t  there  will  be  no  atm  by  day,  nor  moon  by  night,  but 
Ciod  hoiiaelf,  by  hb  own  splendour,  is  to  make  their  everlasting 
Hjgfat^  90  that  no  more  night  will  ever  be  known.  (The  very 
aame  things  are  said  respecting  the  new  Jeruaalem,  in  Rev. 
21: 23;  are  they  literal  there  ?)  Is.  ^Qi  22—24  would  prove, 
that  all  natknus  are  to  come^  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  aabbath  to  another,  and  worship  before  the  Lord 
in  Jemsaleni. 

Bat  I  refrain ;  for  enough  has  been  said  fully  to  expose  the 
princqde  of  exegesis  now  in  question.  Is  it  possible  for  any 
flMB,  in  his  sober  senses^  to  construe  all  these  passages,  and 
many  odiers  like  them,  ki  a  literal  manner  ?  Not  to  speak  of 
the  absurd  consequences  whk^h  would  follow,  many  of  them 
wouM  be  coDtradk^ory  to  each  other.  This  b  enough,  there- 
fore, to  shew  that  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  utterly  out  of 
the  qiiQStk)n. 

But  why  are  not  such  pasmges  just  as  reasonably  consumed 
HI  a  literal  manner,  as  those  whkh  have  respect  to  the  kbgdom 
oi  God  afier  the  general  resurrection  ?  Must  it  not  be  true,  that 
in  its  very  nature  this  kmgdom  will  be  still  more  spiritual  than 
that  of  the  Messiah  during  its  preparatory  or  disciplinary  state  ? 
This  will  not  be  denied.  Is  there  not  reason  afortiorij  then, 
why  we  should  understand  the  language  respectbg  this  kingdom 
as  figurative  ;  in  just  the  same  manner  as  we  are  obliged  to  do, 
with  regard  to  all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  heavenly 
world?  Nay,  I  may  add,  that  the  idea  of  Flatt,  Thduck,  and 
many  others,  about  a  renewed  earth  becoming  the  literal  abode 
of  the  blessed,  after  the  resurrectbo,  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  odier  declaratbos  of  the  Scriptures.  Paul  represents  Chrb- 
Ams  at  the  general  resurrection  as  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  mr^  i.  e.  as  ascending  to  heaven,  and  as  so  being  ever 
Vfiih  ike  hord^  viz.  in  heaven,  1  Thess.  4:  17.  So  all  the  Bi- 
Ue ;  believers  are  to  dwell  with  Crod,  to  be  with  him,  to  see  his 
jbce,  to  enjoy  hb  presence,  to  stand  at  bb  right  hand.  The 
wpostid  Paul  says,  that  at  tbe  resurrection  thb  mortal  will  put  on 
knoMMl^lity,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
CkKi,  that  thb  natural  body  b  to  become  a  spiritual  body,  and 
be  noade  like  unto  Christ's  glorified  body,  1  Cor.  15: 44, 50, 53 ; 
•and  aU  this,  that  saints  may  be  glorified  with  Christ.  But  where 
is  Christ's  body  ?  And  where  does  he  dwell  ?  And  where  do 
beKevera  go,  wh^  they  are  ^'  absent  fix^m  tbe  body,"  in  order 
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tbattbeymaybe^preseatmditbeLord?"  Our  Ssriour  rapre* 
•eDts  the  saints  at  the  resurrectioD,  as  becoming 'incapable  of  ail 
earthly  pleasures,  and  as  being  made  like  to  the  angeb  of  God 
in  heaven,  Matt.  22:  29,  30.  And  roust  we  believe,  after  aH 
this,  that  die  present  eaith,  when  it  has  undergone  an  emeada* 
tion,  is  still  Id  be  the  abode  of  spiritual  bodies,  of  saints  made 
like  to  their  Lord  and  Redeemer?  Believe  it  who  may,  I 
must  first  see  all  these  and  the  like  texts  bkKtod  oot  from  the 
Bible ;  nay,  my  whole  views  respecting  the  very  nature  of  fti- 
ture  happiness  must  undergo  an  entire  traDsfi9rmatbD,a8  great  as 
the  earth  ttedf  is  supposed  by  the  writers  in  ^^Mslion  to  mdcrgo, 
beibre  I  can  admit  such  an  exegesis  as  th^-  defend.  It  cumia' 
diets  analogy ;  it  contradicts  the  natinre  of  the  case ;  it  cootnK 
diets  the  express  declarations  of  the  Saviour  and  of  Us  ^mmIos. 

Thus  much,  then,  in  respect  to  the  Scriptures  concerning  the 
new  state  after  which  the  natural  creatk>n  is  represettfed  as  »giH 
ing,  in  the  passage  under  consideratbn.  As  to  the  [noofr  ad* 
di^ed,  to  skew  that  the  Jews  beli^ed  in  the  renewing  of  the 
natural  lyorld  under  the  Messiah,  and  that  Christians  have  in 
many  cases  patronised  this  sentiment ;  I  concede  the  iriioie^ 
without  a  word  by  way  of  calling  it  in  queation.  I  have  merely 
one  remark  to  make  on  the  Rabbinical  passages  adduced  by 
Tboluck,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  u»e  fact  that  such  was 
the  Jewish  doctrine ;  and  this  is,  that  all  these  testhnooies  are 
irom  Rabbins  who  lived  a  considerable  period  after  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  and  will  hardly  go  to  satisfy  even  Ins 
own  mind,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  indulged  m  such 
speculations.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  manner 
in  which  they  construed  all  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testsr 
ment  reqpecting  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  would  naturally  lead  to 
such  an  opinion.  In  their  view,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  literal.  All  the  descriptions  of  the  Old  Testament  respect- 
ing it  were  to  be  literally  interpreted  ;  and  of  course,  they  might 
easily  adopt  the  conclusion,  that  in  fact  a  literally  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  were  to  be  created. 

That  there  have  been  Christians  who  have  partially  adopted 
the  same  exegesis ;  jrea,  that  this  interpretation  began  veiy.  ear- 
ly to  exist  m  the  church,  is  well  known.  The  disputes  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times  about  CkiUatmj  are  toowdl  understood 
to  need  any  particular  description  here.  The  eflbrts  on  tiie 
part  of  critk»,  even  of  some  very  learned  and  respectable  ones, 
to  prove  a  return  of  Christ  to  this  earth)  and  a  visiUe  rei^  of  a 
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dKHMand  years  here,  are  equaUjr  weH  knoWn,  to  eTery  weftiread 
didc  3Si:ttliow  can.  it  si^fj  aninqoiriDg  mind,  which  reads 
and  cmnpares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  to  be  told  that  Chrys* 
oetom,  and  Theodoret,  and  Jerome,  aod  Augustine,  and  Ann 
brase,  and  Luther,  uid  Bucer,  and  Calvin,  and  others,  belieFed 
in  such  a  renewal  of  the  namral  world?  How,  I  am  ready  to 
ask,  could  any  one  have  ever  dreamed  of  such  an  interprelatkm, 
which  is  m  the  vwy  ftce  of  all  analogy,  and  of  the  express  de* 
daratioQS  of  the  Sor^itures  respecting  the  condition  of  die  saints 
after  the  general  resnrreetjon  ?  n 

Cakmus,  whonit^  upon  mknQ  the  same  construction  as  FlatI 
and  Thoinck  (BibKa  lUaatrata  IL  138),  is  still  very  deckled 
agrinet  the^opimon,  that  we  are  to  expect  a  renewal  of  the  natu^- 
rd  worid.  <<  The  object,"  says  he  ^*  wUch  the  ntia$g  expects^ 
is  not  At  rmuwing  nfitti^y  but  tke  mamfesUUion  of  ike  som  of 
Clod.  The  renewing  of  created  things  is  neither  here,  nor  any 
whore  ebe,  mattkincd  in  the  Scriptures.  They  were  formed 
for  the  use  of  man ;  but  in  the  present  world,  not  in  the  future 
one.  if  1^,  we  know  dmt  aU  things  will  be  burned  up,  not  re^ 
newed,  2  Peter  3:  13.  Peter  says,  there  will  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  created ;  not  that  the  old  one  will  be  renewed. 
In  this  be  is  not  to  be  literally  understood  ;  but  he  portrays  to  ' 
OS  the  diii^  of  another  world  by  borrowing  the  things  of  the 
present  vrorld  in  order  to  constitute  his  pwture ;  thus  parabo&al- 
ly  iBusCratk^  our  ftitnre  happy  state,  by  calling  the  plac6  of  our 
residence  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  material  heav* 
ens  and  earth  are  to  peri^ ;  and  Christ  has  already  prepared 
manskxis  for  those  who  love  him,  John  14:  2 ;  the  spirits  of  the 
JQBt  made  perfect  are  already  with  Christ  in  heaven,  Hebrews 
12:  23 ;  yea,  a  kingdom  has,  been  prepared  for  them,  from  the 
ibundatkxi  of  the  world.  Matt.  25:  34." 

Thus  Calovkis,  and  not  a  little  to  the  purpose.  J.  A.  Tur* 
retm,  no  mean  critu:  surely,  if  we  may  Judge  of  him  by  his 
Ijedmts  on  Romans  and  Thessakxiians  wnk^h  are  contained  in 
bis  w6rks,  says  of  the  interpretatran  in  questbn  :  ^'  Quis  dicac 
expecfatk»em  creaturamm,  gbriae  filiorum  Dei  participes  esse, 
• .  •  •  foisse  quid  notissimum  ?"  And  thai  he  adds,  much  to  the 
purpose  indeed  :  ^  Quid  partineret  ilia  ad  consolandos  fiddes 
aAntos  at  vexatos  ?  qui  tamen  scopus  est  sermoms  isdus  apostol- 
ic" Opp.  II.  358.  It  were  easy  to  add  other  q>ink)ns;  but 
1  eoDskler  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

I  return  from  this  digreauon ;.  if  that  mdeed  must  be  called 
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digressioD,  into  which  die  exsmioatioD  of  the  ezagasis  gitoi  tb 
our  tett  has  obliged  me  to  go.  I  onty  add  here,  that  if  aof 
have  the  curiosity  fiuther  to  examkie  the  Jevrish  speculatioBs 
coDceming  the  renoratioa  of  the  earth  during  the  times  of  die 
Messiah,  they  may  consult  Tholuck's  Comm.  on  Rom.  8  :  10 ; 
also  Corodi,  OeK^hichte  des  ChiHasmus,  I.  868  seq.  E»eiiiDei»* 
ger,  Entdecktes  Jiidenthum,  il.  826  seq.  But  how  ideas,  suoh 
as  be  will  here  find,  diftr  firom  the  speoij^atiom  in  VirgU's  Fd* 
/to,  it  would  be  difficuh  perhaps  to  make  out. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  suggestions  which  I  have  now  n»de, 
k  f(^ow8  that  the  exegesis  which  ioterprels  xciW  as  meaning 
the  ncUural  world,  cannot  be  supported  by  such  considerations 
respecting  its  renewal,  as  Ilatt,  Thdnck,  and  others  have  so^ 
gested.  For  unless  there  be  some  good  reason  to  beliere  in  a 
renewal  of  the  natural  worid,  i.  e.  such  an  one  as  they  speak  of, 
it  win  be  acknowledged  that  there  must  be  something  very  fi)r- 
bidding  in  their  interpretation  of  uvhig ;  for  how  can  the  apostle 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  natural  world  as  looking  for  and 
longing  after  Ae  spiritual  ^ory  of  the  redeemed  i  What  has  the 
oaturaJ  world  to  do  with  such  a  gkiry  ? 

I  have  examined  the  ailments  brought  to  support  the  inter- 
pretation in  question ;  and  now  I  have  some  positive  objections 
to  make  against  this  interpretation,  which  have  not  yet  been  sug- 
gested. First,  then,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  difficulty  mads 
by  the  boldness,  not  to  say  vk)lence,  of  the  prosopopeia  diat 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  interpretatkui  which  I  am  exanr- 
ming.  We  are  referred,  indeed,  to  Is.  55:  12.  Ps.  98:  8.  Hab. 
2:  11.  Ezek.  31:  15,  and  Baruch  3:  34,  as  examples  of  life 
and  speech  and  feelbg  being  attributed  to  inanimate  things* 
That  this  is  sometimes  done  in  the  Scriptures,  b  undoutodly 
true.  But  all  the  instances  alluded  to,  are  in  poetry ;  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  passage  in  Baruch,  which  b  an  imitation 
of  poetry.  Does  it  follow  that  a  prosopopeia  even  exceeding 
any  of  these  in  point  of  boldness  and  extent,  b  equally  probable 
in  argumentative  prOse  ?  I  must  hesitate  here ;  and  so,  I  must 
think,  will  most  others  who  look  attentively  at  the  subject. 

Secondly,  I  have  a  difficuky  as  to  the  logical  commentary  of 
the  passage,  provided  we  adopt  the  interpretation  defended  by 
Tholuck.  Let  us  examine  thb  for  a  moment.  The  aposde 
begins  by  saying,  that  present  afflictions  shoidd  not  be  laid  to 
Imrt  bv  Christians,  because  of  the  future  glory  whwh  b  re- 
served tor  them.    What  now  b  denaanded,  in  order  that  this 
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shodd  be  b^eved,  and  that  ChristiaBs  sboold  regukle  their 
tkMights  and  conduct  by  k?  Why  plainly  notbiog  more  is 
required,  than  that  they  should  cherish  a  confirmed  t^lief  of  it, 
a  stead&Bt  hope  thtt  such  glory  will  be  bestowed.  Such  is  the 
coochjsioo  in  verse  35.  But  how  is  thb  hope  to  be  animated 
and  supported  ?  Plainly  by  considerations  which  add  to  the 
assurance,  that  future  glory  is  in  prospect.  And  what  are  these  ? 
Th^  are,  that  God  has  enstamped  on  our  very  nature  the  desire 
of  such  a  state ;  he  has  placed  us  m  such  a  frail  and  dying  con- 
dition, that  the  whole  human  race  naturally  and  instinctiyely 
look  to  such  a  state  and  hope  for  it.  The  present  is  manifestly 
a  state  of  trial ;  even  Christians,  who  have  the  earnest  of  future 
gbry  within  themselves,  are  not  exempt  from  this.  But  the 
veiy  fact  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation,  naturally 
points  to  an  end  or  result  of  this.  And  what  is  such  an  end,  but  a 
state  o( future  happiness?  for  here,  happiness  in  a  higher  sense 
is  not  to  be  attabed. 

But  suppose  now  that  the  material  wcxrld  is  that  which  sighs  af- 
ter and  hopes  for  deliverance  from  its  present  frail  and  perishable 
state  ;  has  this  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  mquestion  ?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative ;  so  thought  Turretin,  as  the 
4piotati(Mi  made  above  will  shew.  But  then  it  may  be  said,  that 
it  has  a  bearing  upon  it  by  way  of  implication  ;  because  the  re- 
novation of  the  material  world  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
future  happiness  of  the  saints.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  not  be  irrelevant.  But  is  not  this  less  direct,  less 
£9icible,less  convincing,  than  the  appeal  to  the  wants  and  desires 
of  which  every  human  breast  is  conscious  ?  Of  two  modes  o[ 
eiegesis,  either  of  which  is  possible,  I  must  prefer  that  which 
imparts  the  most  life  and  energy  to  the  reasoning  and  argument 
of  the  writer. 

Thirdly,  I  have  another  substantial  difficulty  with  the  inter- 
pretation under  examination.  It  is  this;  if  xriatg  means  the 
material  or  natural  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  avrol  n^y  inuQ^ 
ftip  tov  npivfiutog  iiovxig  means  Chrbtians  on  the  other,  (which 
Thoiuck  and  Flatt  both  avow,)  then  here  is  a  lacuna  which  can- 
not well  be  iaiagined  or  accounted  for.  Christians  are  subject  to 
a  frail  and  dying  state,  but  are  looking  for  a  better  one ;  the  nat- 
ural world  is  in  the  same  circumstances ;  but  the  world  of  men 
in  general,  the  world  of  rational  beings  who  are  not  regenerate, 
have  no  concern  or  interest  in  all  this ;  they  are  not  even  roen- 
lioiied.    Can  it  be  supposed  now,  that  the  aposde  has  made 
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such  an  important,  unspeakably  important,  omkaon  as  this,  in 
such  a  discourse  and  in  such  a  connexion  ?  The  natmral,  phy- 
iical  world  brought  into  the  account,  but  the  world  of  perishing 
men  left  out  ?  I  must  have  confirmation  ^'  strong  as  proof  bom 
holy  writ,"  to  make  me  adopt  an  interpretation  that  orors  such  a 
manifest  incongruiQr. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  not  regarding  as  weighty,  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  advocates  of  the  interpretation  I  am  exam- 
ining ;  and  such  are  my  positive  grounds  for  rejecting  it. 

1 1.  I  come,  at  last,  to  the  interpretation  which  I  have  suppos- 
ed above  to  be  the  correct  and  proper  one,  viz.  that  uthtc  most 
probably  means  meriy  mankind  in  general^  as  stated  on  p%  374 
above,  no*  2.  h.  Tliat  such  an  interpretation  is  agreeable  to 
the  mus  loqmndi,  k  clear  firom  the  statement  th^e  made.  It 
ouly  rexnains  tiieii  to  inquire,  whether  it  accords  with  the  aa- 
ture  of  die  passngo  in  which  the  word  stands,  and  whether  it 
can  be  vindicatefl  tVum  the  objections  made  to  it. 

As  to  its  accorclauce  with  the  nature  of  the  passage,  and  widi 
the  argim^ent  \duch  the  writer  purposes  to  employ,  I  aiust  refisr 
the  reader  (in  order  to  save  repetition)  to  my  general  statement 
of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  on  page  366  above,  and  also  to 
p.  391,  where  I  have  had  occasbn  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
same  thing,  in  order  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  claims 
made  by  a  difierent  exegesis. 

It  remains,  then,  only  that  I  take  some  notice  of  the  objec- 
tk>ns  urged  against  this  interpretation.  Flatt  has  done  most  jus- 
tice to  &e  side  of  objections,  and  I  shall  therefore  first  examioe 
the  arguments  which  he  produces. 

1.  Ktlotg  in  verses  19,  21,  is  distinguished  from  viol  ^emv. 
How  then  can  it  mean  cUl  men^  of  which  vhl  ^wS  consdtute  a 
part  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  is  not  an  aniiihu%$  here 
of  %tioiQ  to  viol  ^iov,  (which  the  objection  assumes,)  but  mdf 
a  distinctbn  of  species  from  genus.  *  Mankind,'  says  the  apoe- 
de,  i.  e.  men  m  general, '  have  always  been  in  a  frail  and  dying 
stale,  have  fek  this,  and  have  longed  afier  a  higher  and  better 
state.*  In  verse  23  be  goes  on  to  say,  ^  Even  those  whom  one 
might  expect  to  be  exempt  from  this,  i.  e.  Christians  them- 
selves who  already  have  an  earnest  of  future  gbiy,  have  not 
been  exempt  from  such  a  conditk)n.'  Here  is  indeed  a  dis- 
tinction, but  no  antithesis.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  the 
does  not  admit  antithesis ;  for  both  the  uvioig  and  ol  njy  i 
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7179  TO?  'TtwtvfimtBf  cjToifrK,  are  p«utakers  of  die  same  fraO  and 
dyiog  state.  The  distinction  therefore  is  of  a  difierent  nature 
from  that  of  antithesis.  It  is  made,  I  apprehend,  in  the  manner 
stated  aboTe. 

S.  '  How  coold  die  trpostle  represent  the  xr/aic  in  this  sense, 
i.  e.  heathen  men  and  aH  unconverted  men,  as  seekmg  and 
^e|lmig  after  rite  liberty  tif  the  children  of  Godj  when  he  every 
imere  avers  that  they  are  estranged  from  Grod,  and  at  enmity 
with  him,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  ?* 

Bat  here  the  argtmentum  ad  hominem  may  be  applied  to 
good  purpose.  How  could  the  apostle  represent  the  natural  or 
ittanfanate  creation  as  longing  aner  such  a  happiness,  or  any 
other  Kte  to  it  ?  You  reply,  *  It  is  prosopopeia.^  It  is  so,  tru- 
ly, if  you  interpret  it  riglrtty ;  and  personiBcation  of  the  boldeift 
Irind,  so  bold  that  I  know  not  how  we  can  admit  it,  while  it  has 
so  much  of  incongruity  in  it. 

I  quit  this  part  of  ^the  subject,  however,  and  proceed.  Is 
there  not,  in  the  hutnan  breast,  a  longing  and  sighing  after 
immortality?  Hear  Cicero,  who  puts  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Cato,  when  speaking  of  Elysium :  "  O  praeclarum 
tfiem,  cmn  ad  sOud  divmorum  animorum  concilium  coetumque 
proficiscar,  ctimque  ex  hac  turba  et  coUuvione  discedam  !  Pro- 
ficiscar  emm,  non  ad  eos  solum  viros,  de  quibus  ante  dixi ;  ve- 
rum  etiam  ad  Catonem  meum,  quo  nemo  vir  melior  natus  est, 
ikemo  pietate  praestantior ;"  de  oenectute.  Listen  also  to  Sen- 
eca :  **  Jnvabat  de  aetemitate  animorum  quaerere,  imo  meher- 
eule  credere.  Credebam  enim  ftfccile  opinionibus  magnorum 
riranmi,  rem  gratissiraam  promittentium,  magis  quam  proband- 
um.  ENbam  me  spei  tantae."  In  other  passages  tne  same 
writer  descants  upoci  the  meanness  of  affiiirs  pertainmg  to  the 
present  IMe,  udess  one  rises  m  his  views  above  human  objects. 
**  Sic  creatura,**  adds  Turretin,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  quotations,  '^  sic  creatura  abfaorrebat  a  vaniiate  cui  sub- 
jecta  est.  Sic  sperabat  se  aKquando  a  servitute  ilia  19>eratum 
m."    Opp.  n.  361. 

Who  can  reftise  to  see  how  applicable  all  this  is  to  our  present 
purpose?  Tholnck  and  Flatt  wotdd  themselves  say,  that  thb 
si^bing  after  immortality  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  aH  ar- 
guments, that  men  are  truly  immortal.  Does  not  the  fkct,  that 
lA  WiDDS  have  had  their  Elysium,  establish  die  aBegation  that 
aaeh  a  kMieing  is  innate,  i.  e.  pertaining  to  our  rational  nature  ? 
Xk  if  dm  be  quesdoned,  is  it  not  oertain,  that  the  present  un- 
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satisfying,  frail,  dying  ccmdition  of  the  bumaQ  race,  does  lead 
them  to  feel  their  need  of  a  better  state,  and  to  sigh  after  it  ? 

This  does  not  prove,  indeed,  that  they  long  for  the  heaven  of 
the  Christian,  principally  as  a  place  of  purity  and  freedom  from 
all  sin.  That  they  have  specific  views  of  this,  and  desires  after 
it,  is  not  true  ;  and  if  they  had,  we  could  not  suppose  them  to 
desire  it  in  respect  to  its  holiness.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  this,  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the  apostle's  argur 
ment.  It  is  not  a  specific  view  of  heaven  simply  as  a  place  of 
purity  and  holiness,  which  he  here  represents  Christians  them- 
selves as  entertaining ;  for  in  verse  23,  he  adverts  to  them  as 
hoping  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodieif  i.  e.  an  exemption 
from  the  pains  and  sufferings  to  which  their  frail  bodies  are  coq- 
tinually  exposed.  May  not  the  unconverted  long  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  suffering  and  sorrow  ?  Do  they  not,  in  this  respect,  de- 
sire future  happiness  ?  I  acknowledge  they  are  unwilling  to  em- 
ploy the  proper  means  of  obtaining  it ;  and  that  there  are  actu- 
ally, as  the  Christian  revelation  holds  it  up  to  view,  things  m  it 
which  would  not  of  themselves  be  at  all  desirable  to  the  uncon- 
verted ;  but  do  they  not,  after  all,  in  some  definite  and  ia^pof^ 
tant  sense,  hope  and  wish  for  another  and  better  world?  This 
.will  not  be  denied,  after  reading  the  above  extracts  from  Cicero 
,aod  Seneca;  and  this  being  admitted,  it  is  all  which  the  apos- 
tle's argument  here  demands.  , 

What  he  means  to  say,  I  take  to  be  in  substance  this :  ^  The 
.very  nature  and  condition  of  the  human  race  point  to  a  future 
state  'y  they  declare  that  this  is  an  imperfect,  frail,  dying,  unhap- 
py state ;  that  man  does  not,  and  cannot,  attain  the  end  of  his 
being  here  ;  and  even  Christians,  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
earnest  of  future  gtory,  still  find  dieroselves  obliged  to  sympa- 
thize with  all  others  in  these  su^rings,  sorrows,  and  deferred 
hopes.' 

,  X  acknowledge  that  if  one  insists  on  construing  the  revelation 
of  the  sons  of  Godj  and  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
Godj  as  being  so  specific  that  they  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
hopes  of  the  world  at  large,  he  may  make  difficulty  with  the  ex- 
egesis which  I  am  xiefending.  So  Flatt  and  Tholuck  have  done. 
But  how  should  they  both  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  this 
same  rigid  interpretatk>n  applied  to  their  own  mode  of  coostru- 
bg  %tlo^Qy  makes  a  difficulty  still  greater?  For  in  what  possible 
sense  can  the  natural  world  be  hoping  for  or  expectbg  the  g)o- 
nous  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ?    I  mean,  if  these  expros- 
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skms  be  interpreted,  (as  thej  in  making  tlieir  objections  insist 
that  tbej  must  be,)  in  tbeir  specific  and  rigid  sense. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  here  then,  it  is  evidently  less  on  the 
ground  which  I  take,  than  on  the  other.  It  b  not  enough  to 
make  obiections  to  a  particular  mode  of  interpretation  ;  but  one 
should  shew  that  his  own  is  not  liable  to  objections  still  greater. 
And  surely  it  must  be  deemed  a  greater  difficulty,  to  represent 
die  natural  worid  as  expectmg  thi  glorious  liberty  of  the  ehUr 
dren  of  God,  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  immortal  beings,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  made  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
present  worid  to  render  them  happy,  should  anxiously  look  for 
another  and  better  state.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  apostle's 
argument,  to  shew  that  they  look  for  this  in  the  way  that  Chris- 
tianity would  direct  them  to  do,  nor  even  that  they  have  any 
good  grounds  in  their  present  state  to  expect  personally  a  hap- 
pier condkbn  in  future.  If  even  the  wicked,  who  love  this 
world,  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  are  made  to  sigh  after  anoth- 
er and  more  perfect  state,  then  foUows  what  the  aposde  has  de- 
signed to  urge,  viz.  the  conclusion  that  God  has  strongly  im- 
pressed on  our  whole  race,  the  convictkm  that  there  is  a  better 
state,  and  that  it  is  highly  needed. 

llie  ground  which  Noesseh  and  others  take  respecting  %tla%g, 
viz.  that  it  means  Christians  in  general,  would  indeed  firee  the 
whole  passage  from  any  objections  of  the  kind  under  conside- 
rtttion,  inasmuch  as  they  might  be  said,  without  any  limitation, 
to  expect  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  Ood.  But  this  interpre- 
tation is  pressed  widi  other  insuperable  difficulties,  as  has  been 
dready  stated.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  nviaig  and  viol 
^ioS  or  rAtra  ^iov  in  verses  19, 21,  when  the  writer  has  plain- 
ly made  one ;  and  then  it  understands  umol  tnw  inagx^v  rov 
mcifiaTog  ix^rteg  of  only  the  apostles,  or  such  Christians  as 
were  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts ;  which  cannot  in  any  tol- 
endble  manner  be  defended. 

I  come  then,  by  virtue  of  such  considerations  as  have  been 
suggested,  to  prefer  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to  9cr/(r«cthe 
sense  of  mankind,  men  in  g^fi!hraly  to  any  other  of  the  proposed 
methods  of  explanatbn.  But  in  so  doing,  I  do  not  aver  that 
Aere  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way,  or  that  an  ingenkms  critic 
can  raise  none,  lliis  is  not  the  questkm.  The  more  proper 
cpiesdon  is,  whether  the  difficuhies  that  lie  in  the  way  of  this 
mterpretation,  are  not  less  than  those  which  can  be  tbrown  in 
the  way  of  any  of  the  other  methods  which  have  been  diaeus- 
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ted  ?  I  ctn  only  sty,  that  tbey  teem  to  me  ckariy  to  bt  lest; 
and  therefore  I  feel  compelled  to  embrtee  this  exegens,  not'd  a 
more  probable  one  k  proposed.  It  has  been  mfended  by 
LightToot,  Locke,  J.  A*  Turretio,  Sender,  RosenmUler,  Am* 
mon,  Usteri,  Keil,  awl  many  others.  This  indeed  is  in  itself 
no  reason  for  receirbg  it ;  bot  it  shews,  at  leasts  that  the  dif* 
fiedties  attending  it  have  not  been  regarded  as  insuperable,  by 
men  of  rery  different  theological  views,  and  of  no  small  attain*- 
vents. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  interpretation  of  the  remainder  of  the 

Jessage,  which,  for  the  roost  part,  is  attended  with  but  little  dti^ 
cuky,  the  meaning  of  ier/o#ff  being jDnce  settled. 
D>i9  an0Mttkv\ffOi»  tmw  vUiv  rov  4>iou  anai9#ix«rcr««  ecpecte, 
or  waits  for  the  rtvelation  of  the  sons  of  Ood  ;  i.  e.  the  period 
when  the  sons  of  (Sod,  m  theur  true  state,  endowed  with  aH  their 
honours  and  privileges,  shall  be  fully  disclosed.  This  wiU  be  at 
the  general  judgement ;  when  the  Father  who  aeeth  m  secret 
w31  reward  them  openly.  Here  thev  are  in  obscurity ;  the 
world  knoweth  them  not.  They  are  like  to  the  seven  dioosaiid 
of  old,  who  had  not  bowed  die  knee  to  Baal,  but  who  were  not 
known  even  to  the  prophet  El'^.  However,  it  will  not  always 
be  so.  The  day  is  coming,  when  they  w31  shine  forth  as  die  sun 
in  his  strength,  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever,  in  the  king* 
dom  of  their  God  and  Father. 

In  what  sense  the  wii9%Q  insniixsxu^^  sxpuis  or  vmks 
for  such  a  revelation,  has  been  akeady  slated,  more  than  once, 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  therefore  it  needs  not  to  be  here 
repeated.  I  take  the  generic  idea  of  future  happiness  to  be  the 
main  design  of  the  writer  in  this  case,  aithou^  the  mcial  im* 
port  of  the  expression  goes,  as  I  have  mtunated  before,  imich 
ftrther. 

Verse  SO.  T^  yuQ  /uoraionytf  n  unhig  vititstpf,  f»r  th€ 
creature^  i.  e.  mankind,  tons  subjected  to  afrml  and  dyin^  Hiale. 
That  fimsmotfjc  here  has  the  sense  thus  assigned  to^it,  is  clear 
from  the  epexegesis  of  it  in  verse  21,  vis.  iovltin  vt/c  ^^opmg» 
which  is  ^ere  used  instead  of  repeating  ftaTmsortio.  Such  as 
wish  for  further  eonfirmatkm  as  lo  this  sense  of  the  word,  may 
consult  m  the  Sept.  Ps.  61:  9.  88:  5.  Ecc.  1:  3, 14. 

As  the  Heb.  b^^  vmisljr,  to  which  ftawuiittiQ  m  the  Septna* 
gint  correnpoods,  sometknes  designates  an  idol ;  so  some  oom^ 
mentators  have  here  interpreted  /ainramrirc  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  vis.  mankind  became  subjected  to  idolatry,  or  the  nat* 


ml  wodd  wa0  empkqred  as  the  object  of  idolany.  So  Tam^ 
lian,  Lutber,  Mark,  BaumgarteD,  and  others.  Coosf  qoeotly 
th^  iolaijMretad  the  succeeding  clausey  Ml  vdmUmtfj  but 
Siiitigk  hm  who  subjwUd  ir,  as  haviog  reference  either  to  Sar 
tan,  or  to  Adam,  as  coocemed  in  the  original  fall  of  man.  But 
iomMa  %ng  q>^a^S§,  verse  21,  seems  to  remove  all  probability 
of  this  roterpretatjQQ  of  ftmtoiotiig ;  and  of  course  vfooxiiutxm  ' 
can  be  applied  only  to  God  the  creator  of  man.  Compare  Geo. 
3: 17 — 19.  I  shall,  however,  more  particularly  notice  the  io^ 
terpretalion  in  question,  when  I  shall  have  proceeded  through 
verse  23*     See  p.  399.^ 

Oi%  iuovcm,  mXlm  im  tow  iSnojmiiwta,  not  volunknUy^  but 
bwhim  vrho  put  it  in  tMectionj  viz.  to  a  frail  and  dying  state. 
That  is,  the  creature  did  not  voluntarily  choose  its  present  con- 
dition of  sorrow  and  pain,  for  this  cannot  well  be  imagined } 
but  God  the  Creator  has  placed  it  in  this  condition ;  it  is  by  bis 
soveragn  will)  by  the  arrangements  of  his  holy  providence,  that 
man  is  phoed  in  a  frail  and  dying  state.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
coottdered  as  an  irretrievable  misfortune  or  evil.  Distressing 
aod  frail  as  the  condition  of  man  is,  it  is  still  a  state  othop€.  So 
we  are  assured  in  the  next  verse. 

Varse  21.  *JSn  iknii$,  in  hope.  Here  the  dative  desi^ates 
the  slate  or  condition  in  which  the  ntioig  is,  although  subiected 
to  ftmt€u6tiit$.  It  is  a  state  in  which  a  hope  can  be  indulged 
of  deliveranoe.    It  is  not  a  state  of  despair* 

LeC  the  reader  now  ask,  whether  it  is  not  doing  violence  to 
the  word  jnriV«^,  to  construe  it  here  as^  meaning  the  naiUTMl 
worU,  and  then  to  predicate  of  it,  inovQu  and  in  tXnlM  It 
would  be  an  example  of  prosopopeia,  which  I  believe  even 
the  most  animated  po^al  parts  of  the  Scriptures  no  where 
present- 

But  what  is  the  hope  in  which  the  creature  is  permitted  to 
ladnlge  ?  It  is,  erf  nui  wotn  n  utl^i^  ilii^^igm^^cnat  ino  t^g 
fofMn^  njf^  ^OQig^  that  thii  very  seuu  creature^  vis*  the  one 
which  is  subjected  to  a  frail  and  dytnj;  state,  shall  Ufrted  from 
ike  bondage  of  a  ftriihing  conditton.  0^oi^  comes  from 
ifM^oB,  to  corrupt^  to  dutroy.  Here  it  plainly  means  a  Hait 
rfcarmptionj  i.  e.  a  frail  and  dying  state.  Such  a  state  the 
apoade  calls  dovlelm,  bondage  ;  first,  because  the  creature  was 
not  mfKagrfy  subjected  to  it ;  seooodly,  because  it  is  not  only  a 
sitte  c^  pain  and  misery,  but  it  plaees  us  at  the  disposal  of  mas* 
lers,  who  inflict  upon  us  sufiermg  and  aorraw  while  we  caonot 
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resist  or  control  them.  The  word  iXev&ign^atrai  is  fitly 
chosen  as  the  antithetic  correlate  of  dovktla. 

EiQ  rtiv  ik$v&ept€tv  ttjg  doJlfjg  rtSv  rixvmv  rov  ^iov,  [and 
shall  be  introduced  ««?  ilgax^oevai]  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  Elg,  put  before  the  accusative  here, 
shews  the  state  into  which  the  creature  is  to  be  brought,  after 
being  freed  from  bondage ;  i.  e.  elg  stands  before  the  object  un- 
to which  the  creature  is  to  attain,  bybeing  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  a  frail  and  dying  state.  That  «&  very  often  stands 
before  nouns  designating  the  event  or  effect  of  any  thing,  is  a 
well  known  Greek  idiom  ;  and  the  proofs  of  it  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  the  various  lexicons.  The  phrase,  however,  I  take 
here  to  be  a  eonsiructio  praegnansj  as  the  grammarians  call  it, 
i.  e.  an  eDiptical  one  which  implies  some  verb  before  H,  and 
probably,  the  one  which  I  have  supplied  above,  jio^a  here  is 
used  as  an  adjective,  qualifying  the  preceding  noun,  by  an  idiom 
which  is  very  common  throughout  the  Scriptures.  In  what 
sense  men  in  general  may  be  said  to  hope  for  this  state,  has 
been  already  explained  above.  If  there  be  any  objection  to 
predicate  this  of  men  in  general,  is  there  not  a  still  stronger 
one  to  predicating  it  of  the  natural  world  ? 

Verses  20,  21,  thus  explained,  render  a  reason  why  the  crea- 
ture looks  with  anoxapadoxla  to  another  and  better  state ;  which 
is,  because  men  are  born  with  an  instinctive,  unquenchable  thirst 
for  happiness,  and  cannot  find  what  they  desire,  in  this  frail  and 
perishing  condition.  This  explains  the  reason  why  /ap  is  pre- 
fixed to  verse  21  ;  "  yap  orationi  rationem  reddenti  praefigiiur." 

Verse  22.  Gidafiew  yap,  oxt  naaa  if  xrla^  (Tvavevai€&  xai 
ovvoidivH  axQi  tov  vvv,  for  we  know  that  every  creature^  i.  e. 
the  whole  human  race,  has  sighed  and  sorrowed  together,  until 
the  present  time.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  man,  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  to  be  subject  lo  a  frail 
and  dying  state,  which  has  cost  much  sighing  and  sorrow.  The 
force  of  oidafiiv  h,  no  one  can  have  any  doubt,  we  are  all  assur* 
ed,  no  one  will  call  it  in  question.  Of  course  it  seems  to  take 
for  granted,  that  the  thing  to  whk^h  it  refers  is  well  and  familiar- 
ly known  to  all.  But  suppose,  now,  that  the  natural  world  is 
here  represented  as  sighing  and  sorrowing,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  down  to  the  time  then  present,  and  this  because  it 
waited  for  its  renovatbn,  which  will  take  place  only  at  the  end 
of  the  wyMy  or  after  the  general  resurrection ;  was  thb  a  tbnig 
so  fimiliar  to  all,  that  the  apostle  could  appeal  to  it  by  saying 
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oSdrnftiw  ?  I  caoDot  hat  think,  that  the  advocates  themaelves  of 
this  interpretatioa  must  hesitate  here.  Fag  is  prefixed,  in  the 
present  case,  to  a  clause  which  confiroas  what  the  writer  had 
said  in  verse  21,  of  our  frail  and  dying  state ;  '*  yog  illustrantis 
sive  explicantis." 

The  verbs  avattpaCi^  and  avpttitpn  denote  the  mutual  and 
universal  sighing  and  sorrowing  of  mankind.  No  one  part  is 
exempt ;  there  is  a  mutual  correspondence  between  them  all, 
in  regard  to  the  subject  in  Question.  Those  who  construe 
ntia^  of  the  natural  world,  of  course  lay  an  emphasis  on  the 
9VV  here  compounded  with  the  verbs,  as  indicating  the  corre- 
spondence ot  the  natural  world  with  the  rational  one.  But 
the  difficulty  with  this  interpretation  is,  that  it  leaves  the  great 
world  of  ratbnal  beings  wholly  out  of  the  account ;  a  thing  ex- 
ceedingly bcredible. 

It  is  proper  now  to  state,  that  not  a  few  interpreters,  as  has 
been  hinted  page  396,  construe  verses  20 — ^22  thus  :  ^  The  nat- 
ural world  has  been  subjected  by  men  to  a  vain,  i.  e.  wicked 
use,  {fiattu6rf]x&  in  the  sense  of  corruption  or  vnckednus)^ 
not  o{  its  own  accord,  but  through  force  put  upon  it  by  the 
impious;  and  this  same  natural  world,  to  speak  in  the  way  of 
personification,  may  be  said  to  have  hoped  and  earnestly  long- 
ed to  be  delivered  irom  this  vile  bondage  {dovWia  rtjg  ip^o^ 
gag) ;  wbich  deliverance  will  take  place,  when  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God  ^all  take  place,  i.  e.  at  the  judgement 

day-' 

So  Calovius  in  his  Biblia  Illustrata.  Gerhard,  the  o  napv 
of  the  older  Lutheran  divines,  goes  still  farther ;  for  he  not  only 
advances  the  interpretation  just  exhibited,  but  proceeds  to  say, 
that  ^*  the  sighs  and  anguish  of  the  material  world  are  manifest- 
ed, in  its  refusing  to  be  subjected  to  the  use  of  man,  in  its  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  and  leapings  over  the  boundaries  prescrib- 
ed to  it.  These  are  its  groanings  and  heavy  sighs,  when  it 
pants  after  liberatioo.  It  b  thus  diat  we  should  look  upon  the 
world.''    Loc.  Theol.  IX.  De  Comumm.  Saee.  ^^  55, 59. 

My  readers  will  be  rather  disposed  to  smile  at  the  minute- 
ness and  extrat  of  the  good  man's  knowledge ;  and  certainly 
our  natural  phibsophers  must  admit,  that  here  is  a  new  solution 
of  some  of  toe  most  perplexing  difficulties  which  they  are  called 
to  unravel.  But  apart  iirom  this ;  the  whole  of  this  method  of 
interpretation,  is  subject  to  objectbns  whkh  seem  to  roe  entirely 
dedsiva  against  it 
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K  It  txplaios  putmUnig  aad  toidiiim  tiig  4^^  ia  m 
nUDBcr  incoasistent  wkb  tbe  ex^eocjr  of  tbe  jptsMge.  ^  Th6M 
words  are  manifestly  the  totithesb  of  mtOKfuXvfw  tmw  tfimp 
tov  ^woi  and  iXiv^$^av  tijg  Soiiig  tAf  tH9¥mp  tw  ^cef. 
And  what  do  these  meao  ?  Verse  23  loformsjus ;  for  it  ex- 
plains them  by  anoXvTpm<f€v  toi;  tfiJ^mroc  ^V^^i  ^  fi^^ 
of  our  bodies  fran  m  tiUUt  ojT  jiam  <tnd  Jredltyi  and  makios 
tbem  like  to  Uhrist's  gbrbus  body.  Conseqnendy  fimTu$itn9 
and  dbviMs  t^9  fpdvgSg  being  the  opposite  of  this^  nrast  mean 
afrttU  mul  dying  $taie. 

2.  It  wouM  be  difficult  to  make  out,  on  Calorius'  own 
ground,  any  object  or  end  to  be  attained  by  tbe  sighing  of 
the  natturai  world.  He  rejects,  wkh  scora,  ^  idea  that  tbe 
natural  world  is  to  be  renewed,  at  the  day  of  judgement.  He 
even  says  that  <<  Socinus  (ipse  baereticorum  novissimorum  pes^ 
simus)  could  not  endure  such  a  notion  advanced  by  Pticci ; 
nor  would  tbe  Calnnists  tolerate  it  even  in  their  Lucas  Trd- 
catins."  And  as  to  dreams  of  the  papists  ki  die  like  way,  such 
as  Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  others  baVe  indulged  in,  about  rivers, 
trees,  orchards,  etc  in  anodier  world,  be  asks,  ^  Who  in  bis 
senses  will  not  place  these  with  the  fables  of  tbe  Jews  and 
MabomaaedaDS  respectbg  anod>er  worM  ?"  II.  p.  199.  Now  if 
all  this  be  well  grounded,  (in  my  own  apprehensbo  it  is,)  dien 
wtet  is  it  that  the  natural  worhl  are  sigbins  after  ?  A  question 
wfaieb  is  venr  perplexiog.  Hiolack  imd  Flatt  have  pointed  out 
something  after  which  they  suppose  it  to  sigh ;  but  Calovius  and 
Gerhard  (with  others)  have  ien  nothing  to  sigh  after,  but  anni- 
hilation or  total  destruction ;  for  this  they  admit  will  immedkite^ 
ly  felbw  tbe  revelation  of  the  sons  of  Uod.  Is  it  oongruoos  to 
r^HBsent  tbe  creature  as  s^hing  after  this  i 

On  the  other  hand,  Calovius  objects  to  construing  fmtwi^ 
t^  as  meaning  «  fraiSl  und  dying  state^  because,  he  says, 
^  the  Creator  has  given  to  the  creature  such  a  nature,  and  bow 
then  can  it  be  pained  with  it,  or  desire  deKvoraace  frcmi  it?* 
But  dkl  not  the  same  God  subject  Christians  to  a  frail  and  djr- 
i«g  stale,  verse  23 ;  and  yet  do  they  not  <desk>e  deliverance  from 
it  r  The  great  difficuhy  however  is,  that  Calovius  has  oustaken 
tbe  meaning  of  xtlatg  itself;  and  this  invvrfves  him  in  a  laby- 
rinth from  whkh  it  seems  hard  to  find  a  way  of  escape. 

3.  I  cannot  see  what  cl^oct  is  accomplisfaed  by  the  Jntaif  re- 
tation  under  revi^v.  The  iqxistle  is  labouring  to  anknate  the 
Christian's  hope  of  fiiture  gbiy.    What  does  he  do  far  thki  por- 
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pose  }  Aocording  to  this  inlerpretatioRy  be  argues  thus :  *  Man* 
Kind  9fe  exceedi^y  wicked  ;  tbej  have  abused  the  objects  of 
the  natural  workly  in  every  age,  so  as  to  make  them  groan  and 
sigh  for  deliverance ;  therefore — ^a  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
Ghod  is  to  be  revealed.'  Is  this  th,e  logic  of  Paul  ?  or  is  it  the 
imagination  of  the  good  Calovius  ?  * 

Verse  23.  And  not  only  «o,  but  we  ounehei  who  hm>e 
&efirMt  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  groan  within  ournlves; 
i.  e.  not  only  have  mankind  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  been  in  a  frail  and  suffering  state,  but  even  we,  who 
are  permitted  to  cherish  the  hopes  of  a  better  world  which 
the  gospel  inspires,  we  who  have  within  us  an  earnest  of  iuture 
glory,  a  pledge  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  who  are  to  re- 
ceive the  inheritance  of  his  beloved,— even  we,  who,  one  might 
naturally  suppose,  would  on  account  of  our  privileges  be  ex- 
empted from  the  common  lot  of  sinful  men,  we  also,  like  all 
others,  are  in  distress,  and  sigh  for  deliverance  from  it. 

The  phrase  xul  ovtoI  rijV  dnapxv^  ^ov  nwiVfAarog  Ixovrtg^ 
has  been  very  diversely  understood.  Some  interpret  it  of  jtpe- 
cial  and  mpematurat  gifts,  limitiug  it  to  the  aposdes  only ; 
while  others  explain  it  in  the  like  way,  but  extend  it  to  all 
Christians  who  were  endowed  with  such  gifts.  '  Others*  regard 
ina^X^  as  meaning  gtft  or  present  merely,  in  a  general  way ; 
while  most  interpret  it  as  meaning  the  earnest,  or  first  fruits,  or 
pledge,  of  that  which  is  afterward  to  be  given  in  a  more  com* 
plete  manner. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  word  map^ 
ti  with  special  care.  I  can  find  but  one  meaning  of  it  through- 
out the  New  Testament ;  and  this  is,  that  which  is  first  of  Us 
kindj  or  that  which  is  first  in  order  of  time,  n^citog.  It  is  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  tbkigs,  in  a  sense  compounded  of  both 
of  these,  viz.  first  in  respect  to  kind  and  time  also  ;  e.  g.  Rom. 
16:  5.  1  Cor.  16:  16.  James  1:  18.  1  Cor.  16:  20,  23.  Rev. 
14: 4.  Bretschneider  suggests,  in  his  Lexicob,  that  in  this  last 
passage  it  may  have  the  general  sense  of  sacrifice  or  offering, 
inasroiich  as  the  Septuagint  puts  it  for  the  Hebrew  n^^^^ini, 
whicfa  convejrs  such  a  meaning.  This  is  possible ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  should  prefer  the  other  sense.  I  take  the  meaning  of 
the  writer  in  Rev.  14:  4  to  be,  that  the  persons  there  named 
may  be  considered  in  a  lidit  resembUng  that  of  d)e  inagxn 
in  ancient  times,  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  glorbus  Christian  harvest. 

I  understand  anagxv  to  have  the  same  sense  as  the  Hebrew 
No.n.  51 
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n^ll*l#  for  which  it  io  oftai  staods ;  vis.  caputs  prineepi^fint 
in  Us  kindyfirit  in  point  of  ^unc,  elc.  Comp.  n'^ujMl  >o  G«d* 
49t  3.  Prov.  8t  22.  L.ev.  2:  12.  23:  10.  Deuu  18:  4.  26:  10. 
33:  21.  Num.  24:  20.  Amos  6:  6. 

Iq  the  pa9Bage  before  us,  all  the  Greek  fathers  appear  to 
have  attached  one  and  the  same  meaoing  to  mm^xn^  vis.  that  of 
finifrwUy  in  thf  sense  of  eameHi  P^^^f  faretasUf  of  jots  to 
come.  So  Chrysostomi  Tbeodoret,  Theopbylact,  and  IBasiL 
This  accords  well,  too,  with  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  aposr 
tie  represents  Christians  as  the  tiabitation  of  God  by  bis  Spirit, 
Epb.  2: 32,  oomp.  1  Cor.  3:  16.  6:  19.  The  Spirit  of  God 
dwfiUs  io  tUm,  1  John  3:  24.  4:  13.  This  Spirit,  thus  con- 
ferred on  them,  is  the  ig^fiw^  ike  pledge  of  future  gloiy, 
3  Cor.  5:5.  "Efiu  1:  14. 

What  hinders  now,  that  with  all  the  Greek  fatbecs,  we  dxxild 
understand  anmgxn  as  meaning,  the  pledge^  fareUuU^  fret 
frviUy  of  future  glory  ?  The  ume  loquentR  of  the  word  does 
lyit  seem  to  admit  of  any  other  exegesis.  Nor  do  we  need 
any  other;  as  this  b  altogether  congruous  with  the  nature  of  the 
passage. 

With  Keil  then,  in  his  admirable  explanaUon  of  this  passage 
(Opuac.  p.  294  seq.)  I  would  interpret  it  in  the  manner  ezhm^ 
jtea  above.  And  if  this  be  coerect,  then  it  foUows,  that  the 
wiQXi  here  spoken  of  b  common  to  all  true  Christians^  and 
that  the  intetpretatkMi  which  limits  thb  verse  to  the  apostles,  or 
to  a  few  of  the  primitive  Christians  endowed  with  miraculous 
pAs,  has  BO  stable  fouodatbu. 

lliat  Christians  w^re  subject  to  socrows,  needs  not  to  be 
ppoved.  That  they  were  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  ones, 
may  be  seen  in  2  Cor.  5: 2,  3.  1  Cor.  15: 19.  That  th^  long- 
ed and  sighed  for  deliverance,  follows  from  tbeir  very  nature* 
That  even  the  eamei ^  of  future  glory  did  not  exempt  tbem  bom 
sufferings,  b  certain.  But  there  b  peculiar  energy  aod  deli- 
eac^  in  the  expression  which  marks  the  consequences  oC  their 
9ufl^ings ;  vfe  groan  within  ourseheiy  i.  e.  internally,  not  ex- 
ternally. We  suppress  the  rising  sigh ;  we  bow  with  submissioii 
to  the  will  of  God  which  afflicts  us ;  we  receive  hb  chastisement 
as  children ;  our  frail  nature  feeb  it,  and  we  sigh  or  groan  ii>* 
wardly ;  but  no  murmuring  word  escapes  us ;  we  sufq>ress  Hm 
outward  demonstrations  of  pain,  lest  we  should  even  seem  to 
complain/ 

Is  thb  imaginary  on  my  part  ?   Or  did  the  writer  mean  to 
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comrejr  what  I  have  ittribated  to  bim  ?  So  much,  ftf  least  We 
can  sajr,  vik.  that  such  a  sentiment  was  worthy  of  Pauly  and  of 
all  Cfarblians  who  sufiered  with  him.  It  is  worthy  of  boing  car* 
tied  ioio  practice  at  the  present  hour;  h  commends  itself  to  the 
coDscieoce  of  every  one,  who  thoroughly  believes  In  the  holy, 
jostt  and  beDevoknt  providence  of  Goo. 

Th^Mimw  emHdixofiivoi,  ividtingfor  [ourl  adoption  or/EK- 
oAm.    There*  is  a  twofold  fiUation  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament    The  first  b  that  which  takes  ptace,  when  believo^  are 
bora  a^in,  John  1:  12,  13.  3:3—5.    Rom.  8:  14,  15  repre- 
sents believers  as  possessing  nvivftu  vlo^iolaQ.    1  John  3:  I,  9. 
But  there  is  another  and  higher  sense  m  which  believefs  tire  to 
become  the  childrea  of  Grod,  viz.  they  are  to  be  so,  when  they 
sbaH  be  oerfecled  in  the  world  of  glory,  when  they  become 
«flie  chiMren  of  the  resurrection,"  when  they  are  made  "like 
to  tbe  «^ls,^  Luke  20:  36.    Their  first  adoption  or  fll)atk>n  is 
secret,  in  regard  to  the  world  ;  their  second  is  tbe  ixonaXvypig 
rAk  -Mh  rov  ^ov,  when  *^  hie  who  seeth  in  secret,  sbaH  re- 
ward them  openly."    It  is  probably  because  the  word  vloi^tolap 
here  used,  is  in  itself  dubknis,  that  the  imostle  adds  an  expfama- 
tDfy  or  epexegetical  clause,^  which  he  places  in  apposition  with 
%  vis.  n^y  anolvrgwfir  rov  acifiaTOQ  ^iump,  the  redemption  &f 
owr  body^  i.  e.  its  redempdon  fitmi  a  state  of  firailhr,  disease,  and 
doth.    It  b  at  die  resurrection  to  be  like  to  Christ's  gk>rious 
body,  Phil.  3: 21 ;  it  is  to  be  a  ac?/ua  itPiv/unKOP,  1  Cot.  15s 
44;  this  mortal  is  to  put  on  immorteiity,  this  ooifia  ^^&iift6p  is 
la  become  a  amfm  cf^^o^rof,  1  Cor.  15:  53,  54.    Such  is  tbtr 
melvr^mfng  of  this  firail  dying  body,  which  believers  now  in« 
kbiu  Corap.  ii7roulvt(>ciie«c  in  Luke  21:28.  Eph.  1:  14.  4:  90. 
Heb.  11:35. 

Tbe  reader  will  note,  as  I  have  bad  occamn  already  to  in- 
timate, that  the  expression  anolir^toa&v  tov  aaiftotvc  here  b 
equiiakot  to  the  nnanihnffip  tAt^  vimv  r^vj^iw  in  verse  19, 
and  to  the  iXtv&iflmp  xSv  x(nma¥  tov  ^eov  in  verse  31.  It 
dierefare  serves  to  abew  what  those  expressbns  mean,  in  (he 
eoDnezbn  in  which  diey  stand. 

Christians  then,  m  their  present  stat^y  must  long  and  wak 
fcr  tbeir  second  and  final  adoption  or  fiiiadon.  They  may 
wak  widi  confidence;  yea,  with  assurance;  for  ^he  who  com-' 
eih,  w91  come,  and  will  not  tanr.''  Bat  let  diem  not  re^ 
gard  the  preseot  world  as  their  home.  It  i*  not  tbe  CetMeM 
in  which  they  are  to  rest.    ITiey  must  «<seek  a  city  which  "^ 
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fbuodatioos,  whose  buQder  and  maker  b  God."  Then  the  agi- 
tated breast,  the  hearag  sigh,  the  groeniog  within,  will  no  more 
annoy  or  distress  them.  Let  not  the  chUd  of  God  complam, 
then,  that  his  final  reward  b  not  anticipated  and  distributed  to 
him  here,  in  the  present  world,  while  ne  is  in  a  state  of  trial. 
He  must  wait  until  he  comes  to  the  goal,  before  he  can  wear 
the  crown  of  a  victor  in  the  race.  He  must  defer  bis  expected 
laurek,  until  hb  combat  b  over.  Then  he  shall  receive  a  ciown 
of  glory,  which  fadeth  not  away. 

.  Verse  24.  That  the  Christian  cannot  expect  a  reward  here, 
the  apostle  goes  on  most  explicitly  to  declare.  T^  fig  iXxU* 
iaoi&tjfAMVffor  we  are  saved  in  Iwptj  i.  e.  we  have  as  yet  (ditam- 
ed  salvation  only  in  hope ;  we  have  only  attained  to  a  condidon 
in  which  we  indulge  a  hope  of  future  glory.  Thb  b  all  wtudi 
can  be  rationally  expected  or  accomplished  in  the  present  life. 
He  had  said,  in  the  preceding  verse,  that  Christians  are  m  the 
attitude  of  waiting  for  their  filiation.  Verse  24  b  designed  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  this ;  hence  the  yug  Uluttrantii  at  the  be- 
ginning of  ft. 

'Eknl^  a  piatOfAiwfi,  ova  tax^v  iXxIg,  now  hope  which  is  seeUj 
is  no  longer  hope ;  i.  e.  the  object  of  hope  (llnlg  here  means 
thb)  b  no  longer  such,  when  one  attains  the  actual  possession  of 
it.  Ai  oratiani  continuandM  inservit^  as  the  lexicographers  say, 
u  e.  it  stands  before  a  clause  which  b  designed  to  continue  the 
subject  already  introduced. 

^O  fUQ  pUfUi  zig,  xl  xcu  ihuCn  ;  far  what  a  mm  sees^  ham 
does  he  still  hope  for  it?  That  is,  what  a  man  has  aotmdty  at- 
tained or  come  to  the  enjoyment  of,  how  can  he  be  said  to  look 
forward  to  it  with  hope  or  anticipation  ?  FaQ  rationem  ret  die- 
tae  redditj  i.  e.  it  stands  in  a  clause  designed  to  explain  or  con^ 
firm  the  preceding  assertion ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
sent clause* 

Verse  25.  Ei  ii  o  ov  fiXdnofAiv,  ilnlCofuif^  dl  vnofAiVfjg  unead^ 
XOfAi^a^  but  tfnow  toe  hope  for  that  which  we  do  not  enjoy,  then  we 
patiently  umtfor  it.  That  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  all  will  concede, 
that  b  the  present  life  we  attain  not  to  our  final  reward,  hot  can 
be  called  the  heirs  of  salvation,  only  because  we  have  obtained  a 
wellrgrounded  hope  of  it ;  if  it  be  so,  that  we  cannot  rationally 
expect  an  exemption  from  trials  and  troubles  here,  but  must 
take  our  part  in  them  with  all  around  us ;  if  it  be  true  also,  thitt 
a  great  and  gk>rious  reward  is  reserved  in  heaven,  lor  all  wlio* 
ctidore  patiently  until  the  end  of  their  probation ;  (and  that  thb 
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18  true,  the  very  nature  which  God  has  riven  to  men,  and  which 
is  here  so  imperfect! j  developed  and  therefore  points  to  a  state 
of  greater  perfection,  satisfectorily  shews ;)  then  it  becomes 
Chratians  to  endure  with  all  patience  and  meekness  the  trials 
and  sufierings  of  the  present  life.  Time  is  short ;  eternity  is 
long.  Our  su^rings  are  slight  and  momentary,  when  viewed 
in  a  comparative  light.  Who  can  place  them  beside  that  glory, 
^  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of  which  it  hath 
nof  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,"  and  \d)ich  is 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  Grod  who  bestows  it,  and  yet  make  any 
serious  account  of  them  ?  Christian  brethren,  says  the  aposde. 
Let  V9  patiently  wait  the  appointed  time  of  our  deliverance. 

Who  will  not  respond  to  this  truly  Christian  exhortation,  and 
say  ^men  ?  Who  can  read,  without  deep  emotion,  this  whole 
gk)wiDg  paragraph  ;  one  which  came  from  the  heart,  and  reach- 
es the  heart  ?  Who  can  help  replying,  Meek  and  holy  apostle 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  thyself  next  to  thy  Lord  and  Master  in 
suffering  and  sorrow ;  in  perils  often,  in  deaths  often,  m  stripes, 
in  imprisoiunent,  in  reproaches,  in  persecutions  often  ;  shall  we 
not  torn  to  thee  a  listening  ear,  when  thou  teachest  us  such  a 
heavenly  lesson  ?  We  too  are  children  of  sorrow ;  not  of  suf- 
fisriDgs  hi  all  respects  like  those  of  thy  blessed  Master,  or  of 
thyself;  but  still  of  such  as  are  severe,  yea  as  great  as  our  fee- 
ble natures  and  our  imperfect  graces  will  endure.  We  too 
groan,  being  burdened.  We  feel  the  oHigation,  if  we  do  not 
SDCceed  in  obeying  it  like  thyself,  to  suppress  our  groans,  and  to 
keep  them  withb.  We  would  not  murmur  against  the  chasti-*^ 
sing  hand  of  God,  nor  shew  by  our  complaints  that  we  are  of  a 
repining  spirk.  The  blessed  hope  of  immortality  which  the 
gospel  has  given  us,  is  indeed  enough  to  cheer  the  darkest  hour, 
had  we  but  faith  enough  to  look  beyond  this  darkness  to  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  day. 

Wdl  may  we  exclaim  too,  Poor  wandering  heathen  ! 
Ghroping  in  nature's  darkness,  if  haply  you  may  "  feel  after  and- 
&ad  out  God ;"  going  forward  while  he  is  not  there,  and  back- 
ward without  findmg  him  ;  groaning  and  sighing  for  deliverance 
from  the  accumulated  evils  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  thus  shew- 
ing that  you  were  bom  to  be  the  heirs  of  immortality,  that  you 
are  candidates  for  a  better  and  higher  state  of  existence  ;  and 
yet  **  without  Grod  and  without  hope  in  the  world  !*'  Whose' 
bovrels  of  compassion  must  not  yearn  over  you,  when  he  comesr 
himself  to  hope  in  his  adoptk>n  and  final  redemption  from  aB* 
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these  troubles  and  sorrows?  Wbo  9fTl\  oot  say,  in  view  of  a 
condition  and  su&rbgs  fike  these,  to  which  the  greafer  portion 
of  our  race  are  still  exposed,  O  Lord  how  long?  Look  down, 
blessed  and  glorious  Redeemer,  suffering,  dying,  risen,  ascend- 
ed, glorified  Saviour,  King  of  kinrs  and  Lord  of  kfds,  God 
aver  all  and  blessed  forever,  look  down  from  thy  throne,  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  light  above,  with  that  pity  which  moved  thee 
^<  to  become  flesh  and  dwell  among  us,"  to  become  <<  a  man  of 
sonowi  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  to  be  *^  wounddd  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;"  look  down  and 
pity  the  mfflions  *'  sittmg  m  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death !" 
Make  the  Sun  of  righteousness  to  arise  upon  them,  with  healing 
in  bis  beams;  give  them  the  cheering  hope  of  ftdioptioD,  of  re- 
demptkm  from  the  body ;  yea,  fill  t^  world  with  the  blessed 
consolations  which  flow  from  such  a  hope.  Then  may  ^  die 
whole  creation  which  has  groane<l  and  travailed  b  pain  vtodji 
now,"  dry  np  their  falling  tears,  and  rise,  throng  ChrisrSan  fiHth 
and  hope,  triumphantly  above  aU  the  suiSbrings  of  die  present 
life,  by  *^  counting  th^  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
gloiy  that  is  10  be  revealed." 

dhristian,  whoev^  thou  art,  bless  God  that  he  has  given  diee 
such  a  precious  portk>n  of  hb  word,  as  that  on  whwh  we  have 
been  meditating.  Bind  it  to  thy  heart  Meditate  On  it  by 
night  and  by  day.  And  when  trouUe  comes  upon  thee,  as  an 
overwhdminj;  flood ;  when  **  deep  caHeth  aaio  deep^  vriih  tb# 
noise  of  all  his  water  spouts,"  and  aU  his  waves  and  bulowseoftie 
over  thee ;  then,  like  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  learn  to 
bring  the  everlasting  gbry  vrbich  is  to  be  revealed  into  view  ; 
loc^  to  the  r^ions  of  unckMided  light ;  see,  vndi  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  eternal  hills  and  the  expanded  phins  of  the  heaveohr 
Canaan  ckitbed  with  unfiidbg  verdure  ;  look  aOeativdy  on  all 
thb ;  gaze  upon  it  until  thine  eye  is  filled  with  it,  and  overkxdcd 
all  the  intermediate  dark  and  rugged  way  whk^b  remains  to  be 
traversed ;  then  bow  with  meek  submissbn  to  diat  holy  Phyvi- 
dence  which  exercises  thee  wkh  sufl^ng  and  sorrow,  and  gjo 
on  thy  way  of  toil,  rejoicing  that  every  ^ep  brbgs  thee  nearer 
to  the  end ;  yea,  triura^  m  the  midst  of  all  tlqr  distresses,  in 
the  thoucht  mat  every  one  of  them  will  only  add  a  gem  to  thjr 
crown  of  gUury  in  the  work!  of  light.  Hien  wUt  thou  kno^  thie 
true  spirit  of  the.  paragraph  whidi  dKMi  hast  been  examining ; 
then  wilt  thou  in  reality  enjc^  the  blesskigs  oi  those,  who  are 
saved  by  such  a  hope  as  the  gospel  inspires* 
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A&T.  VI.    LiTSRART  Notices. 

By  the  Bditor. 
O&IBITTAL  LrrSRATURS. 

Codd.  Mu.  Paririnit  primun  tdiditj  fMrietaiem  leetioms  ad* 
jmt  Justus  Olshausen.  Partic.  L  Hamb.  1830.  Ever  since 
the  puUicatioD  of  the  French  versbo  of  the  Zend-AvesU  (1771 ) 
by  toe  enterprisiDg,  persevering,  and  enthusiastic  Anqu^  dii 
reaoDy  k  has  been  ue  subject  of  dispute  and  controversjr  in  the 
theological  worldi  simihr  to  that  excited  by  the  poems  of  0»- 
aao  in  the  literary  community.  It  has  be^  stoutly  maintained, 
principally  by  English  writers,  (who  are  but  too  prone  to  detract 
fiom  every  Ikeranr  as  well  as  scientific  merit  of  their  nei^boiMrs,) 
that  no  mch  work  existed  in  the  East,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
a  mere  roaumce  got  up  by  the  professed  translator ;  or  at  least, 
if  such  a  work  were  current  among  the  Parsees,  it  was  merelr  a 
collection  of  l^ends  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  therefore  ot  no 
value  ug  a  work  of  antic^uity  or  autOK>ri^.  As  no  other  person 
had  investigated  this  subject  on  the  spot,  there  could  be  opposed 
la  all  these  assertions  in  Europe,  onty  the  authority  of  Anquetil 
himself,  and  the  manuscripts  of  various  kinds  (180  b  number) 
which  he  bad  brought  from  India ;  and  these,  as  they  were  not 
10  Ei^land,  were  treated  as  of  no  account.  Thus  matters  have 
remained  until  within  the  last  few  years.  In  1819  the  enter- 
prising and  indefatigable  Prof.  Rask,  of  Copenhagen,  undertook 
a  journey  over  land  to  India,  with  the  purpose  of  investigating 
dus  among  other  subjects.  He  v'lsited  the  places  where  An- 
({oetfl  du  Ferron  had  been ;  and  found  still  alive  several  of  the 
priests  who  had  known  him  and  given  him  instruction.  He  was 
aUe  to  bring  home  thirty-three  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
2^aid»Avesta  and  its  literature,  nineteen  of  which  are  in  the 
Zend  lanmage ;  the  rest  m  Peblvi.  The  result  has  been,  fiiUy 
to  ftstaMiw  the  veracity  and  intepit^  of  AnquetQ.  Prof.  Rask, 
m  his  work  entitled  :  On  the  Attqutty  and  Grenutneneft  of  tlm 
Zend  Language  and  the  Zend-Avesiaf  has  demonstrated  the 
gORiineoess  of  that  work,  or  at  least  of  portions  of  it,  leaving 
however  die  question  as  to  the  author  undecided.  It  vi^oaki 
seem  therefore  to  be  now  settled,  that  the  Zend-Avesta  is  a 
work  of  great  antiquity,  containing  an  important  and  interesting 
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exhibition  of  the  religion  aod  philosophy  and  language  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  race,  respecting  which,  apairt  from  this  source,  we 
have  very  little  information. 

The  French  version  was  a  first  attempt,  and  would  naturally 
therefore  not  be  without  its  fauks.  It  is  evidendy  made,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  traditional  interpretation  which  was  far  from 
fixed  ;  and  the  chasms  or  deficiencies  left  by  this,  are  often  sup- 
plied in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  Since  the  return  of  Prof. 
Rask,  the  subject  has  assumed  a  new  degree  of  interest  on  the 
continent,  and  the  learned  have  long  been  wishing  to  have  the 
original  of  the  Zend-Avesta  beft>re  them.  This  wish  Prof. 
Olshausen,  of  Kiel,  has  now  undertaken  to  gratify.  Supported 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Danish  government,  he  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  pursuing  the  studies  connected  with  this  object, 
and  obtaining  meantime  copies  of  Anquetil's  Mss.  of  the  work, 
now  deposited  in  the  royal  library.  The  part  Vendidad  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  manuscript  is  complete.  It  is  intended  to 
publish  this  first ;  and  then  the  other  portions  in  successioa ; 
comprising  the  FistasjhJeihtj  which  is  wanting  in  the  Paris 
manuscripts,  but  is  contained  in  those  of  Copenhagen.  The  text 
is  prmted  in  the  KthoHiuio^aphic  manner,  i.  e.  written  with  a 
pen  and  then  transferred  to  me  stone;  in  the  manner  of  Semelet's 
edition  of  the  Gulistan.  A  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  original 
language  will  be  appended  to  the  work.  It  is  also  hinted,  that 
Prof.  Kask  is  also  preparing  a  complete  grammar  and  lexicoo 
of  the  Zend  language,  so  far  as  the  remains  of  it  are  known. 


The  Editor  is  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  trork, 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  Hahn  of  Leipsic,  dated  Dec.S5, 
1830.  **  Your  kind  invitation  to  afford  you  occasional  contributions  for 
your  new  work,  (the  annunciation  of  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,)  I 
gladly  accept,  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  correspondence  between  two  coun- 
tries so  remote,  will  permit.  I  intend,  accordingly,  soon  to  send  yon  an 
historical  account  of  the  present  contest  within  our  church,  which  now  di* 
Tides  our  theologians  into  two  great  parties ;  exhibiting  the  causes,  the 
commencement,  and  the  progress  of  it,  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  strug- 
gle, at  different  times  and  in  different  places.*' 
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Art.  I. — ^Theological  Education  in  Ocrmant. 

Bjr  Um  Editor. 
Fart  III.    Examinations,  Ministerial  Standiho,  etc. 

We  have  alreadv  accompanied  the  German  theological  stu- 
dent to  the  close  of  his  regular  course  of  study ;  to  the  time 
wbeoi  having  resided  three  years  at  a  university,  he  is  permitted 
by  the  government  to  ofier  himself  for  examination,  with  a  view 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  sacred  profession  as  a  teacher 
or  a  minister  of  the  (jospel.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed 
to  foDow  him  through  his  various  examinatioDs  and  trials,  until 
he  is  estabhsbed  in  his  calling ;  and  then  tamake  some  obser* 
Titions  upon  the  general  character  and  standing  of  the  GrermaB 
clergy,  together  with  some  remarks  upcm  the  state  of  religion  in 
that  country. 

Atthe  close  of  his  university  career,  there  are  two  courses 
(^pen  before  the  student  of  theology,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  future 
station  in  the  church ;  one  of  which  however  can  be  adopted  but 
by  few,  while  the  other  is  open  to  all.  He  may  either  take  the 
r%ular  d^rees  in  theology  at  the  university,  and  become  a 
teacher  or  professor  there }  (which  also  gives  him  the  right  of 
becoming  a  preacher  *,)  or  he  may  submit  himself  to  the  usual 
examinations  before  a  commission  or  consistory,  and  thus  direct- 
Ijr  enter  the  church.  We  will  first  accompany  those  who  take 
die  former  course. 
It  has  ahready  been  stated,  that  all  students  of  tbecHogf  m% 
No.  ni.  52 
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also  imcribed  in  die  facuhjr  of  philosophy.  In  connexion  widi 
this,  dl  those  who  wish  to  devote  theras^ves  to  die  busfaiess  of 
theological  teachers,  and  to  become  future  professors  in  that  de- 

Partment,  usually  (if  not  always)  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Philosophy,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  Master  of  Arts.  This 
is  granted  after  exambafion  by  the  fvcvkfi  and  after  defend- 
ing in  public  a  Liatin  dissertation,  or  being  expressly  excused 
therefrom.^    Thb  however  does  not  yet  qualify  a  person  to  be- 

*  The  following  translation  of  a  pablic  notice  from  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty  of  the  university  of  Halle,  shews  the  mode  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philoeophy.  This  is  the  lowest  degree 
now  conferred  in  the  German  universities. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  conferring  Degrees, 

I.  It  is  taken  ibrgnuited,  that  whoever  iipplies  fer  die  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy, ^r5f,  has  made  such  acquisidons  as  are  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  attain  to  «  kig her  degree  of  learning  in  some 
one  science;  or  possesses  the  knowledge  usually  acquired  at 
schools  of  learning;  and,  secondly,  that  he  has  pursued  some 
Koe  branch  of  ^ose  sciences  which  are  included  in  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  with  diligence  and  success,  so  as  to  have  distinguiahr 
ed  himself  in  it. 

n.  He  must  nnderffo  an  oral  examination  before  the  facnkyy 
on  the  resulted'  which  it  depends,  whether  the  candkHne  can  w 
ceive  -the  degree  of  Boetor  cf  Philosophy  and  Magitiir  Atftium 
HberdHum. 

ML  -For  Ms  pnvpeee  itis^necessaiy,  that  the  oandidaileinabi 
known  kas  wishes  to  the  feoaky  in  writing  jn  the  Lati«  hn^igrt^ 
Mdaabjotn  fto  'this  appUealioa  ihe  foUeiwii^  pi^iv,  ra. 
.  1.  A  oKTfftcukiai  mt^e,  in  which  he  will  describe  particulady  bia 
literary  life,  his  school  education,  and  his  university  years ;  how 
be.haseiAjpioyed  himself  duxing  this  time,;  what  branch  of  sci^ice 
he  has  chosen  for  his  particular  study ;  to  what  department  of 
learning  he  e?(pects  in  future  to  devote  himself;  etc. 

S.  The  testimonium  diUgentiae  et  morum,  which  he  received  on 
leaving  the  university  where  he  last  studied ;  from  which  it  must 
also  appear  that  he  has  comi^eted  a  course  of  at  least  diree  years. 
If  however  "any  one  should  have  made,  in  any  other  way,  enoh  ao- 
qiristtions  tis  render  him  worthy  of  the  distiddion  of  the  Bootor'a 
degree,  he  must  bring  forward  the  proofe  of  ihis^  in  .offder  thait  the 
fe^ty  may  be  «iUe  to  judie  of  4heir  force. 

3.  An  essay  or  dissertation,  written  in  Latin  «nd -compoaed  by 
kinsBtf/finil  which  a^ndgment  majr  m  ;genanil  be  formed  as  to 
the  skill  and  capability  of  the  candidate.    The  place  of  this,  how- 
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oonio  ottg  of  the  p^iwmdm  lisemtev  kt  either  fiooknr.'  la  ^  (diH 
loeophical  be  QMBt,  legahr^y  stilt  hdd  aaotber  piJblie  dk^utatkni^ 

tver^  BHLj  beaiAp|4Mi  ^  aji;  frijitod  woik  cewpoeed  &«4  puUidli^ 
•d  b/  the  candidate ;,  ia  so  far  as  from  it  his  <|ua]ificaUoiis  to  such 
tain  aa  examinatioQ  hy  the  facult?  can  be  estimated.  When  these 
works  are  in  German^  the  oandidate  must  take  so  much  the  moret 
pains^  in  composing  his  curriculum  vitae,  to  shew  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language. 

TV.  Should  the  papers  handed  in  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
ferjndgi&i^  whether  the  caAdidate  can  be  admitted  to  exanriaatioa, 

mine  npoo  a  taOitunm  by  (be  deao  and  one  cr  two  oihe?  meiebeceg 
which  shall  decide  whether  the  oandidale  vmj  be  tdautHed  te  ei» 
amiBatios  or  not 

V.  If  it  be  decided  to  admit  him  to  the  esamiaatioa,  the  deaa 
ehaU  assign  a  time ;  wben  the  candidate^  shall  be  eiamiBed,  parUji 
in  tbai  gsveral  knowled^  which  is  to  be  presiii^8ed»  a«d  fuiif 
and  chieflj  in  those  particular  branches  with  which,  according  U^ 
bia  own  declaration^  he  has  prinoipallj  occupied  himself. 

YL  The  examination  will  regularly  be  held  in  the  Latin  l«Bh 
gaage.  In  sciences  where  this  would  be  attended  with  difficuhyv 
or  wben  there  is  otherwise  reason  for  a  ^cial  exceplioB,  the  ex- 
amination may  be  conduct  in  German.  In  such  cases  also  it  is 
aUowed  to  hand  in  a  Qerman  diaaertationy  instead  of  the  Latin  on^ 
teoDired  aboiFe. 

Vll.  In  regard  to  the  esamination  itself,  a  record  is  kept  in 
soeh  «  way  that  every  examiner,  immediately  after  he  has  finished, 
hioMalf  writes  down  in  the  record  on  what  subjects  he  has  exam* 
ined  the  candidate,  and  what  judgement  be  has  formed  of  his  ao>» 
qoirements.  When  the  last  examiner  has  ended,  the  candidate 
withdraws ;  and  after  deliberation,  the  faculty,  represented  by  the 
examiners  present,  come  to  a  decision.  In  this  it  is  determined, 
wh^her  the  candidate  in  the  examination  has  shewn  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  degree,  or  not ;  and  in  the  first  case,  how  the  diploma 
is  to  be  worded ;  and  especially  how  it  shall  express,  in  what 
branches  he  has  chiefiy  distinguished  himself.  The  result  is  an- 
nexed by  the  dean  to  the  record  ;  which  it  than  belongs  to  him  to 
carnr  into  execution. 

yni.  The  decision  of  the  faculty  is  made  known  to  the  candi- 
datB  by  the  diean. 

IX.  The  conferring  of  ^e  degree  may  either  take  place  private^ 
ly,  by  the  dean's  presenting  the  diploma  to  the  candidate ;  or  this 
may  be  done  with  the  usual  solemnities,  after  a  public  defence  by 
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if  bewbhes  tobeoome  a  teacher  there ;  and  border  to  teach  in 
the  tbeok»icd£icdty)  he  must  further  take  the  degree  of  Licen- 
tiate of  Theology.  This  is  the  bwest  degree  in  theology,  and 
b  granted  after  examination  by  the  theological  facul^,  and  after 
mabtaining  a  dispute  in  public,  b  the  same  manner  as  is  pointed 
out  b  the  note  below.  The  exambation  for  this  degree,  bebg 
by  authority  of  the  university  and  not  of  the  government,  is  held 
by  the  faculty,  and  not  by  a  commission  or  consistory,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  who  are  candidiites  for  the  pastoral  office ;  but 
it  embraces  of  course,  b  most  respects,  the  same  ground ;  with 
more  particular  reference  perhaps  to  those  branches,  b  which 

the  candidate  of  a  Latin  dissertation  or  theses  of  his  own,  in  the 
great  hall  of  Uie  university  buildbg. 

X.  Whoever  will  establish  himself  as  a  private  teacher  in  the 
university,  in  addition  to  his  inaugural  dissertation,  must  also  pub- 
licly defend  another  Latin  essay,  composed  by  himself  and  approv- 
ed by  the  faculty,  {disputoHo  pro  facultate,)  unless  he  receives 
from  the  faculty  an  express  dispensation. 

XL  The  legal  costs  and  expenses  of  the  candidate,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  taking  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  in  other  cases,  are  the 
following. 

A.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  (1)  To  the  faculty 
for  the  examination  and  for  manv  expenses,  as  for  printing  the  di- 
ploma, etc.  8  Frederics  d'or==t32.  (2)  For  the  library,  4  nx 
dollar^=3$2  80.  (3)  Other  expenses  during  the  sitting  of  the  fac- 
ulty, etc.  10  rix  dollar9=$7.     [In  all  $41  80.] 

B.  Further.  (1)  At  the  disputoHo  pro  facuUate  legendi,  pro 
aperienda  cathedra,  to  the  dean,  2  rix  doIlars^=:$l  40.  (2)  Pro 
Heentia  legendi,  when  the  candidate  is  not  a  doctor  pkihsopMae 
legitime  promotus  of  this  university,  10  rix  doIlars=$7.  (3)  For 
a  tentamen,  10  rix  dolIars=:$7. 

ExtrneC  from  tb«  reeordt  of  the  fitttnf  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Fobu  95,  1S97. 

The  holding  of  a  public  disputation  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  choice  of  the  candidate.  If  he  is  a  young  man  of  talent,  and 
hopes  to  shew  off  well,  such  a  public  exhibition  affords  him  an  op- 
portunity to  do  this,  and  gives  him  a  name.  If  he  acquits  himself 
with  eclat,  he  is  sure  afterwards  of  a  good  number  of  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  total  failure.  In  1828,  a 
young  man  who  held  a  disputation  pro  facuUaie  at  Halle,  after 
going  through  with  his  regular  opponents  with  ability  and  success, 
was  put  down  by  an  opponent  from  the  crowd,  and  that  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  gave  up  his  purpose,  left  the  place,  and  changed 
the  whole  course  and  character  of  his  life. 
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Ae  cttididite  expects  to  teech.  The  examinatkHi  abo  assumes 
a  father  and  more  scientific  character,  in  regard  to  those  few 
who  are  to  be  scientific  teachers,  than  with  the  many  who  be- 
come onty  pastors.  The  privileges,  however,  conferred  by  this 
degree  are  of  a  corresponding  nature.  The  Licentiate  of  The- 
ok^  is  then  qualified  to  read  lectures,  as  a  private  teacher  of 
theology  in  the  universities,  has  the  liberty  of  preaching,  and 
diould  be  wish  to  become  a  pastor,  be  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  those,  who  in  the  other  course  have  passed  two  examina- 
tions. This  degree  is  now  never  taken,  except  by  those  who 
thus  wish  to  become  teachers ;  the  oth^ar  course  being  after  all 
less  difficult,  and  perhaps  more  speedy. 

The  aj^xNDtment  of  Professor  extraordmarius  makes  the  li- 
centiate a  permanent  member  of  the  university,  and  gives  him  a 
higher  rank ;  but  does  not  afiect  in  any  way  bis  university  de- 
gree. Indeed,  the  term  licentiaie  k  never  employed  as  a  tide  of 
address ;  while  the  title  doctor  is  very  extensively  given  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  without 
having  been  further  promoted.  But  this  also  is  laid  aside,  when 
the  individual  becomes  professor ;  the  latter  tide  being  of  a  high- 
er value.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ordinary  theological  professors 
are  also  Doctors  of  Hieok^ ;  though  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  This  has  now  become  a  merely  honorary  degree ;  and  is 
usually  bestowed  by  the  univeraties  on  distinguished  individuals^ 
as  a  mark  of  favour  and  respect.  It  may  also  be  r^larly  tak- 
en by  those  who  apply^  for  it ;  but  at  an  expense  of  about  two 
hundred  rix  dollars.  The  privileges  annexed  to  this  d^ee  are 
not  yet  obsolete.  The  tide  of  Doctor  of  Theology  supersedes  that 
of  Professor  of  any  kind.  This  degree  also  entides  the  individual 
to  receive  ordination,  if  he  desires  it,  without  further  examina- 
tion or  delay;  and  is  the  highest  degree  or  rank  conferred  by  the 
universities.  The  government,  however,  can  and  do  bestow  on 
theoiogiaos  honorary  tides,  which  are  regarded  as  still  higher. 
The  most  usual  one  is  that  of  Consistorialrathj  CounseDor  or 
Assessor  of  the  Consistory,  a  tide  with  which  is  connected  no 
r^lir  or  privilege  whatever,  and  which  is  merely  a  mark  of  fa- 
vour on  the  part  of  the  government  It  is  of  precisely  the  same 
diaracter  as  the  tide  of  D.  D.  with  us,  though  somewhat  higher 
ia  name.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  tide  ObercomiiioriaU 
raik,  which  is  a  still  higher  degree  of  nominal  honour. 

Tlie  course  above  described,  has  been  foUowed  by  most  of  die 
distinguished  tbeobgical  teachers  of  the  day.    Thokick,  for  in- 
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JmA  wUle  private  teaeher  wad  '. 
Berlioi  WHt  Liceoliate  of  Theology.  Ob  beiog  aMoialed  i 
fimu  HtUo)  the  unhrenite^  of  Berlm  created  him  Doclor  of  Tine* 
okCT.  Ib  1828,  when  about  to  aet  odf  for  Rocm  at  ohaplattof 
the  Pnissiaa  emhasiqr  io  that  ciljr»  be  i^lAad  Ibr  aid  rooeired 
cffdiaatioQ  at  Merseburg,  in  his  character  of  Doctor  of  Thedo* 
gy,  without  examinatiQii.  In  1830,  in  oooaeqoenoeof  bisbanag 
decKned  an  invitation  to  go  aa  court  praecher  to  Dreaden^  tbe 
yvemaaent  confimred  on  hin  the  tide  of  Comnti&nabfwA^  whicb 
B  of  couise  his  present  style  of  addreas.  Gesenhis  received  the 
aame  tide,  after  decUnipg  his  caU  to  GiittiBgaft  in  the  plaoe  of 
Eichhom. 

B«t  akhongh  these  university  degrees  thus  oonfiir  the  right  of 
preaclnng  andFof  aasuming  the  pastoffal  offios^  yet  they  by  no 
means  raider  this  imperative  upon  those  wImi  reoeive  tbrai*  In 
Beriin,  Neander  and  Hengslenberg  are  not  preachers,  and  have 
new  entered  the  sacred  desk ;  whfle  Sfiraess  and  SeUeier* 
macber  and  Marhebecke  and  odiers,  are  also  regular  pastors  of 
churches  in  the  city,  and  commonfy  preach  once  on  every  sab* 
bath.  In  Halle,  Marks  cmd  Thokck  are  the  university  preach^ 
era,  and  officiate  on  the  alternate  Sundays ;  while  Marks  is  aho 
the  afternoon  preacher  m  one  of  the  city  churches.  Niemeyer 
used  formeriy  to  preach  occaskaially ;  hot  Gesenius,  Wegscbn^ 
der,  Ullmann,  Thilo,  and  others,  have  never  officiated  as  preack- 
ers,  and,  like  Neander  and  Hengstenberg,  are  not  even  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  clerical  proiessbn.  In  the  subdivision  of  be- 
hour  which  prevails  in  theology,  as  in  aH  the  other  sciences,  tbej 
undertake  to  teach  diose  branches  whk:h  have  not  a  direct  beer^ 
in£  upon  the  practical  applicatk)ns  of  theokigy ;  ibr,  as  a  general 
riMf  the  professors  who  teach  homiletics  and  pastoral  tbooiogy^ 
are  themselves  preacha*s.  The  resuk  of  the  whole  dian  is,  that 
the  government  connects  with  the  degrees  conferred  hy  the  fao* 
uhies  of  theology  in  the  universities,  dM  sane  ririMs  and  privi* 
leges  in  regard  to  preaehing,  as  are  bestowed  by  thecooristories; 
that  all  theologk^al  professors  and  instructors  in  the  universities 
have  therefore  the  right  of  acting  in  the  pastoral  office ;  vASm 
the  exercise  of  this  right  is  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

We  return  to  the  other  and  larger  class  of  dieok>g»al  stn* 
dents,  who  take  the  more  common  course  of  altering  upon  the 
pastoral  functbns,  not  through  the  universities,  but  m  the  ordi* 
nary  way  prescribed  by  the  govmiment  This  consists  in  an 
•mmtftpr^  tandidaiufa  or  pro  UeetUia  mmewmmdii  which  nuqr 
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take  }jlace  beibre  did  ^xmsieftory,  or  befcre  a  eonaminioo  ap- 
pointed for  diat  purpose  in  die  unhrersitief  ;*  and  an  eacmnenpro 
mmMten0y  after  the  bterval  of  a  year,  which  is  held  onlj  by  the 
eoRfffstory. 

la  regard  to  the  first  exaoiiDatioD,  the  introductory  proceed^ 
ings  are  similar  m  tfaefr  nature  and  object  to  those  required  in  an 
examinacion  beibre  the  facuhy  of  philosophy-,  as  detailed  abo?e« 
To  eadi  individual  who  applies  for  examination  «  theme  or  suIh 
ject  is  assigned^  on  wUch  he  is  esqpected  to  write  a  dissertalioo, 
which  must  be  handed  over  to  the  examiners  widun  the  period 
of  sAx  weeks.  After  this,  odier  siAjects  are  assigned,  on  which 
the  candidate  must  write  «pon  die  spot  and  under  lock  and 
kef ;  as  in  die  examiaations  of  die  gymsasia.  At  the  saane 
time  he  ««st  hold  a  ^oiUehisnAfmy  and  also  deliver  a  semoa 
■pon  an  appointed  test.  Then  fi^ows  the  oral  examinadon, 
in  winch  six  of  the  candidates  are  ordinarily  taken  up  at  once. 
This  coopers  of  course  aH  the  ground  of  the  several  JBrodceUs- 
gia  heretofore  described ;  and  inckides  a  particular  examina* 
fjoo  OB  Ae  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  on  8}rs- 
lematical  and  syaoboSeal  theology,  and  ethics ;  on  ecclesiastical 
and  doctrinal  history;  and  also  on  phSosophy  and  tbeologioal 
Rteratare.  The  more  particular  examination  on  the  practical 
department,  is  oooMnonly  reserved  for  the  trial  before  the  oon- 
dsloiy. 

*  It  was  formerly  the  case,  that  most  of  the  theologica]  students 
at  Halle  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Magdeburg,  the  chief  city  of  the 
fmssian  province  of  Saxony  and  the  seat  of  d^e  consistory,  a  dis- 
tance of  fd^ooft  dOEngfish  indes,  in  order  to  undergo  the  fvst  exam- 
inalion  before  Ihe  eonsisterv  itself.  The  monber  of  applications 
hawfjsr  was  so  great,  thait  me  consistory  were  not  able  to  do  jua- 
imeledMn  ad ;  and  thensfive  in  Dec.  ^SS^  the  government  ap- 
poiaisi  A  Fri^img^  Cmmiisum  in  die  imifersi^,  befi»e  which  the 
figst -eaamiBation  pt^  UcmUa  cMcummdi  is  now  hald.  The  second 
examination  is  stul  held  before  the  consistory  at  Magdeburg.  The 
sembers  of  the  commission  at  Halle  are  Gesenius,  Weber,  Weg- 
scbeider,  Tholuck,  Thilo^  Marks,  and  Fritzsche ;  and  also  one  act- 
ing member  of  the  consistory.  It  commenced  its  operations  in 
A{Nr3,  1828 ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  examined  sixty  candi- 
wes.  Of  these,  two  were  classed  in  the  first  rank ;  eleven  in  the 
second  ;  4weniy^kree  m  the  third ;  fmtriem  m  the  fourth ;  and  ten 
ilidliiud  for  one  or  more  years,  or  wh(^  rejected.  In  that  year, 
,  MM  M  sMry  M  was  tanporarMy  or  whelly  rejedad. 
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The  d^ree  of  knowledge  and  acquirements  esdubiied  by  die 
candidates  on  examination,  is  marked  by  the  d^rent  classes  or 
standing  to  which  they  are  assigned.  These  diflbrent  decrees 
of  merit  are  designated  as  follows;  1.  Excellent;  2.  Very 
good ;  3.  Good ;  4.  Moderate ;  5.  Deficient  Tins  last,  of 
course,  confers  no  claim  to  any  right  or  ofiioe ;  but  it  admits 
the  candidate  to  another  future  trial.  Those  who  stand  in  the 
first  four  classes,  receive  the  liceniiam  eoneionandi  ;  and  are  call- 
ed Oandidatei  of  Theciogy;  but  they  are  not  yet  qodified  to 
become  pastors  of  churdies. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  examination  pro  forma  j  is  at  once  at- 
tested by  the  characters  of  the  examiners,  who  are  men  of  pro- 
feimd  learning,  either  professors  in  die  luiiversities,  or  the  most 
learned  and  distingu'ished  of  the  clergy.  It  is  also  attested  in 
HaUe  by  the  fact  above  mentioned,  that  m  one  year  every  sixdi 
applicant  was  turned  by  on  account  of  deficiency ;  and  although 
there  may  have  be^  in  thb  case  a  more  than  ordkiary  strict- 
ness, yet  the  number  thus  rejected  or  put  by,  constitutes  every 
where  no(r  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole*  And  this 
is  the  turning  point  of  the  young  theok>gian's  life.  To  this 
time  he  has  been  looking  forward  in  all  his  previous  toilscMne 
studies ;  because  if  he  toils  here,  he  loses  the  firuit  of  all  his 
anxbus  labours.  If  he  cannot  honourably  sustain  this  exanai- 
nadon;  if,  above  all,  he  be  once  turned  by  and  fail  upon  « 
second  trial ;  his  bread  for  life  is  taken  away,  his  name  as  a 
scholar  is  dishonoured,  and  there  is  no  part  nor  portion  of  his 
country  whither  he  can  retire  and  there  regain  his  standing. 
Every  avenue  to  his  profession  b  forever  closed  up  to  him ;  and 
he  must  either  starve,  or  consent  to  get  his  bread  in  some  other 
humbler  calling,  with  a  mark  of  disparagement  stamped  forev^> 
on  his  brow.  In  these  facts  we  see  the  secret  of  that  almost 
universal  and  unremitted  diligence,  which  forms  so  distingoUi- 
ing  a  characteristic  of  the  students  of  the  German  universities. 

But  in  these  examinations,  rigorous  and  decbive  as  diey  are, 
there  b  one  omission  which  strikes  our  feelings  widi  surprise 
and  grief.  By  thb  door  enter  all  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
the  church ;  of  that  church,  the  object  of  which  b  to  keep 
alive  the  pure  and  holy  flame  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  But  to 
those  thus  entering  the  question  b  never  put,  whether  they  have 
any  regard  for  this  kingdom  of  God ;  whether  they  have  ever 
possessed  the  pure  and  holy  flame  of  religioiM  feeHng ;  whether 
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ilattf  are  in  soy  degree  prompted  to  undertake  this  bolj  caDtng^ 
firom  love  to  God  or  Christ,  or  to  the  sook  of  their  fellow  men  ! 
The  church,  alas !  is  no  longer  at  her  own  disposal,  and  cannot 
prove  '  the  spirits  of  her  prophets  whedier  diej  be  of  God.' 
She  is  but  the  slave  of  civil  power ;  and  all  that  she  is  at  liberty 
to  ask  or  know  is,  whether  her  prophets  are  regubriy  appokited 
by  the  kbg  and  his  mmisters.  Not  one  quesdon  is  ever  asked 
as  to  their  belief  in  a  revelation,  nor  as  to  th^  personal  motives 
in  thus  undertaking  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  Grod  to  man. 
When  the  shepherds  are  thus  chosen  without  any  reference  to 
their  fidelity,  are  we  to  wonder  that  the  flock  should  go  astray 
and  become  widely  scattered  ? 

The  second  examination,  or  that  pro  ministerioj  takes  {dace 
before  the  cc»sistory  after  the  interval  of  a  jrear.  During  this 
time  the  candidate  is  expected  to  have  continued  his  thec^ica) 
studies,  and  to  have  made  ftHther  progress,  especially  in  the 
practical  part  of  them.  This  b  the  object  of  more  particular  at- 
tention in  this  examination.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the 
first,  m  the  dissertations  and  sermon  to  be  exhibited,  in  the  closet 
kbour,  and  m  the  oral  examination  on  all  the  subjeefs  above 
mentioned.  Besides  these,  the  candidate  is  also  now  examined 
m  r^ard  to  his  knowledge  of  pedagogKs  and  the  practical  in- 
stroctkm  and  arrangonent  of  acboois*  The  standing  or  degree 
of  merit  of  each  candidate,  is  here  marked  by  the  same  classifr* 
cation  as  beibre ;  and  he  may  in  like  manner  be  put  by  for  fur- 
ther preparation  and  trial.  Those  who  receive  the  proper  testi- 
moottls,  are  now  qualified  to  assume  the  pastoral  office  when- 
ever they  please. 

This  interval  of  a  year  between  the  first  and  second  examina- 
tions, is  empteyed  in  various  ways.  The  candidette  of  theology, 
as  has  been  said  abo^,  is  permitted  to  preach,  but  may  not  yet 
be  cboeea  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  ;  a  privile|e  to  which  he  is 
endded  only  after  the  second  exanrination.  Many  pursue  thehr< 
studies  during  this  interval  at  a  university;  others  at  their 
homes;  and  a  very  few  sometimes  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Wkteniberg.  They  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bound  to 
prasent  themselves  for  the  second  examination  precbely  at  the 
end  of  die  year ;  the  regulation  is  only  that  they  cannot  do  it 
sooner.  It  is  not  tinusual,  therefore,  to  find  candidates  of  theol- 
ogf  adflag  as  teachers  for  a  time,  in  the  gymnasia  or  in  private 
fiunflies ;  aUiough,  as  a  general  rule,  they  prefer  to  have  first 
mohu^  ooBDj^ed  alt  the  requisite  examinations. 
No.  lU.  63 
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After  the  seeond  examinitkm,  as  b  mid  idxwe,  die  candidate 
becomes  voaMfak^y  or  capable  of  being  cboseii  to  the  fMstoral 
office  and  to  tbe  imaiediate  cbaiee  of  a  church  and  people.  He 
b  now,  in  this  respect,  on  a  footing  with  a  candidate  in  our 
eountry»  after  be  has  reeeired  license.  The  ch^iu  itselff  how- 
ever, b  usually  veuiy  deferent  from  any  thing  that  exbts  among 
us ;  and  b  abo  dimrent  in  tbe  various  parts  of  Germany.  ]n 
some  few  iostaneea  indeed,  particular^  in  Westphalia,  the 
churches  themselves  have  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  pastor, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  with  us ;  but  their  candidate  must  still 
be  approved  and  accepted  by  the  govemmeot,  acting  through 
the  consistory.  In  other  instances,  the  pastor  b  appointed  fa^ 
the  owner  or  lord  of  the  viUage,  who  in  such  cases  has  com- 
monly the  right  of  property  in  the  whole  viUage  and  in  tbe 
<^qrch  itself  I  and  thb  appointment  must  also  he  sanctioned  in 
like  manner  by  the  oonsbtory,- while  the  people  of  tbe  parish 
have  no  voice  wbatever  in  the  matter.  But  the  fa<^  in  a  great 
minority  of  instances,  is,  that  the  gift  of  the  livings  depends  im- 
m^btely  on  the  government  itself,  and  b  bestowed  just  like 
any  other  office  of  slate,  through  the  minbtry  of  a  subordinate 
department,  which  in  thb  case  are  the  consistories*.  Eadi  of 
these  has  charge  of  a  certain  province  or  dbtrict ;  and  knows  of 
course  eveiy  vacancy  which  arises  within  its  jurbdiotion.  They 
know  also  personally  evcsy  candidate  who  b  under  their  charge; 
and  it  b  not  rare  that  a  candidate,  and  especblly  a  favoiwad 
ope,  has  bb  Gboiee  between  several  parishes.  Having  reoeived 
his  appointmeqt,  in  any  of  the  above  ways,  he  may  if  he  pieae* 
es,  after  the  second  examination,  be  immedbtely  inducted. 

But  if  tbe  candidate^  instead  of  thus  entering  at  once  upon  the 
(luties  of  a  pastor,  prefers  to  turn  aside  for  a  time,  and  either 
B^ake  feftber  prpgress  in  hb  own  studies,  or  devote  himself  to 
public  in^rMQtiony  (in  order  for  which  he  must  undergo  aa  tamm§m 
fro  $(M4^i)  or  take  upon  him  the  (Office  of  loior  in  a  pivate  kat* 
i)y }  if  for  these  ^r  any  other  retsons  be  does  not  within  the  in- 
^rval  of  a  year  obtain  a  aituation  as  pastor»  be  b  then  required 
to  sustain  still  another  examination  before  he  can  be  adasitted  to 
the  pastoral  ofiV^^.  Thb  third  e^^aminatlon,  however,  b  in  soine 
rejects  an  irregular,  or  rather  a  variable  one ;  ks  character  de^ 
pending  much  upon  tbe  circ^unstances  of  the  case*  It  la  not 
usually  termed  an  ^mmeu  ;  but  tbe  oonsiotory  invile  the  cendw 
date  to  a  coHoqifiumi  and  then  examine  him  more  or  less  cioae 
ly,  according  as  a  greater  or  bisa  time  4ias  elapsed  aioeebb  pre* 
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vioQS  trM;  or  as  thejr  taxf  perceive  that  hi&  standtug  or  habits 
tequire.  Thb  r^iulation  is  obvioudy  a  judicioua  one )  since 
otherwise  a  candidate  who  had  sustained  the  second  examina^ 
tion  and  bad  then  adopted  a  difl^rent  oourse  of  life^  could  after 
the  lepee  of  manj  jrears  enter  unrestrained  upon  the  sacred  ot 
fice,  tor  which)  according  to  the  established  regulations  of  the 
coontrjr,  be  might  be  no  longer  qualified  in  any  degree. 

When  aO  tlh9  previous  steps  have  in  this  manner  been  taken ; 
when  the  young  man  has  thus  spent  from  four  to  seven  years  at 
a  gymnasium  or  under  other  equivalent  instruction,  and  three 
years  more  at  a  university,  and  has  produced  the  necessary  tes^ 
Anonkb  of  propriety  of  conduct  and  of  having  pursued  the  re* 
qnisite  branches  of  study ;  when  be  has  thus  sustained  the  first 
examination,  which  admits  him  to  preach ;  and  after  a  year  the 
MMMid  examfaMrtioQ,  which  qualifies  him  to  enter  upon  the  sa^ 
cred  office  $  and  in  defaak  of  thus  entering  within  a  year  from 
lliat  time,  a  third  examination,^— when  all  this  has  heea  accom- 
plished, idhI  the  candidate  has  obtained  a  place  of  settlement, 
eftfaer  by  the  invitation  of  a  parish,  or  t^  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
meat ;  he  then  receives  ordbation,  and  is  inducted  into  his  liv^ 
ing.  The  ordination  takes  place  under  the  authority  and  by  di- 
rection of  tfie  consistory ;  and  after  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  future  pastor  is  inducted,  and  invested  with  the  authority 
laid  priv3eges  of  his  office,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  dkx^ese 
to  wnieh  hb  parish  belongs. 

Such  is  the  general  mode  of  introductbn  to  the  ministry 
throagbout  Germany.  But  the  iransUrion  of  a  pastor  from  one 
dkurch  or  station  to  a  more  important  sphere,  is  by  no  means 
oncomnKm ;  although  perhaps  less  usual  than  with  us.  The 
tenor  by  vvtiich  a  minister  holds  his  statbn  there,  is  so  entirely 
tffierent  from  what  it  is  in  our  own  country,  that  dinniisianif 
mleas  firom  the  dioice  and  motion  of  the  minister,  are  entirely 
onknown.  If  a  pastor  is  once  setded,  it  is  for  life ;  so  long  as 
the  government  do  not  depose  him,  (and  this  they  ne^er  do, 
except  tot  pubUc  scandal  or  crime,)  there  is  no  other  power 
which  can  remove  him.  But  a  clergyman  who  distinguishes 
Hneetf  by  #ie  assiduous  discharge  of  his  duties,  by  his  talents 
as  a  preacher  or  a  scholar,  or  hf  the  weight  and  influence  of 
Ms  diaracter,  is  sure  to  meet  with  promotion ;  i.  e.  to  be  called 
10  a  living  cf  more  value  and  importance ;  or  to  be  made  su^ 
periatendent  or  a  member  of  a  consistory ;  or  to  be  appointed 
to  a  pmfaaorahy  m  a  university ;  or  even,  in  uncommon  cases. 
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to  be  called  to  the  capital  add  made  court  preacher  amd  mem* 
ber  of  the  ecclesiastical  departmeot  of  the  government.  All 
these  are  a  species  of  solid  reward,  which  the  various  gpvern- 
ments  of  GOTnaoy  hold  out  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
states,  in  return  for  the  years  of  severe  study  and  the  rigorous 
examinations  which  are  nnposed  upon  them*  It  is  also  nol  at 
all  unusual,  that  distinguished  individuals  are  thus  called  from 
one  state  or  territory  to  important  stations  in  another  state  and 
under  another  government. 

In  regard  however  to  this  whole  subject  of  promotion  or 
translation,  not  only  in  the  pastoral  office  and  in  the  universi- 
ties, but  also  throughout  all  the  professions  and  situations  of 
public  life,  there  is  one  feature  universally  prevalent  and  pre- 
dominant, which  an  American,  and  especially  a  New-Eng)and- 
er,  has  not  yet  learned  to  behcdd  with  comfdacency,  s^  we 
may  hope,  never  will.  It  is  the  direct  personal  applicatba  for 
office  and  promotion.  We  have  it  indeed,  in  some  parts  of 
our  country,  in  regard  to  civil  employments ;  but  in  req>ect  to 
stations  in  our  colleges,  and  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
ministerial  employment,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God,  that  it 
is  here  yet  unknown.  In  Germany,  it  is  universal ;  and  is  pro- 
bably in  a  great  noeasure  the  o^pring  of  that  system,  by 
which  all  public  employment  of  every  kind  b  made  dependent 
on  the  will  of  a  despotic  gpvemment,  which  gives  in  gen&id 
only  when  it  is  asked.  The  candidate  asks  for  a  living ;  if  a 
better  one  becomes  vacant,  be  afqplies  for  that.  When  he  has 
gained  some  reputation,  and  the  opportuni^  occurs,  he  a^s  to 
be  made  superintendent ;  and  then  his  hopes  and  claims  mount 
up  still  higher.  The  private  teacher  at  a  university  besets  the 
government  with  applications  to  be  created  professor  extraordi- 
narius ;  and  then  again  to  be  made  ordinarius.  This  is  a  (act 
and  feature  so  notorious,  that  the  governments  understand  it  as 
a  thing  of  course ;  and  in  Prussia,  at  least,  the  requisitioo  is 
made  en  the  instructors  in  the  universities,  that  a  copy  of  every 
work  which  they  publish  shall  be  sent  to  the  proper  departmeot 
of  the  king's  ministry ;  in  order  that  the  government  may  thos 
have  some  means  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  erf*  those,  from 
whom  they  are.  beset  widi  applications. 

Whenever  also  an  important  vacancy  happens,  either,  in  the 
church  or  in  a  university,  there  are  always  multitudes  of  direct 
applk^tions  for  the  place.  The  authorities  who  have  cbai^  of 
these  things,  do  not  of  course  always  confine  themselves,   in 
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their  ^dxHce,  to  such  t]q)ltcations ;  but  not  unfrequently  elect  n 
better  maa,  whbout  kitowing  whether  be  will  accept  the  invi- 
tatioD  or  not.  If  the  person  thus  chosen  be  the  subject  of 
a  difl^rent  gov^nment,  there  now  commences  another  contest. 
TboM  who  have  invited  him,  must  of  course  oSkr  him  a  more 
honourable  station,  or  a  larger  mcome  than  he  already  receives. 
This  be  makes  known  to  his  own  government;  and  if  they 
wish  to  retain  biro,  they  must  equal  or  outbid  the  offers  of  the 
other  party.  ThesQ  negotiations  are  often  continued  for  a  long 
time ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  b  these  circumstances 
to  makasome  specific  demand,  such  as  a  sum  of  money,  or  a 
partictdar  salary,  or  a  title  of  honour,  the  condition  of  his  going 
or  staying.  And  these  too  are  things  not  done  in  a  comer ;  but 
are  usuaBy  the  subjects  of  open  and  public  conversation.  They 
are  indeed  of  such  common  notoriety,  as  to  hove  ceased  to  pro- 
duce any  impression  of  surprise,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded 
with  the  ind^erence  of  custom  and  long  familiarity. 

We  have  dnis  endeavoured  to  follow,  throughout  it§  whole 
extent,  the  course  of  preparation  and  training  required  of  the 
German  clergy  and  theologians,  before  they  can  arrive  at  a 
standing  in  the  church  or  b  a  university.  These  regulatbns 
too,  it  must  be  borne  b  mind,  are  not  established  merely  by 
the  diurch  itsdf,  or  by  a  university,  or  by  a  particular  seminary ; 
they  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  bbding  only  on  those 
who  choose  to  subject  themselves  to  them  ;  as  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  theological  seminaries  of  our  own  country, 
while  for  those  who  prefer  to  take  a  difierent  course  the  way  is 
free  and  open ;  but  they  are  the  results  of  a  system  by  which 
die  cbtnrcb  is  jobed  with,  and  made  subservient  to,  the  state ; 
they  are  the  requisitbns  of  the  civil  power  to  which  the  church 
is  subjected,  and  of  the  whole  body  politic,  b  which  the  church 
constitutes  a  subordinate  department.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
access  to  the  church,  but  through  the  course  thus  straidy  hedg- 
ed; tdl  other  avenues  are  entirely  closed  up;  and,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  should  any  one  attempt  to  ^  climb  up  some 
other  way'  into  the  fold ;  should  any  one  attempt  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  or  publicly  to  arouse  the  attention  of  sinners 
10  mnr  spiritual  dangers  and  duties,  without  having  first  passed 
throi:^  ibem  years  of  preparatbn  and  this  hedge  of  trials,  there 
is  not  a  spot  b  Germany  where  imprisonment  or  baoishment 
wodd  not  be  his  lot.  The  power  of  the  government  is  so  de- 
cidedly despotic  and  absolute,  and  the  omnipresence  (if  the  ex- 
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preaiion  may  be  allowed^  of  the  police  is  ao  entiray  thai  an 
erratic  course  of  educatioo,  or  an  irvegular  entry  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  b  impo8s3)le ;  or,  at  least,  if  any  oae 
chooses  to  be  erratic  in  his  pursuit  of  laaming,  it  can  afml 
him  nothing  in  future  life.  He  has  indeed  his  labour  (or  his 
painsi  and  has  th6  results  of  his  studies ;  but  be  gains  admis- 
sion into  no  profession,  and  obtains  no  emfkfytbetii  from  the 
government  nor  widi  the  sanction  of  the  gornnmeot.  TUb 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  must  remain  entirely  withowt 
embloy. 

We  turn  now,  in  the  remainder  of  tUs  ardoley  to  some  geo- 
eral  considerations  and  reflections,  illustrative  of  the  eSkota  asd 
influence  of  this  sy^em  of  things  bodi  upon  the  dergy  and  up- 
on the  people  at  large ;  adding  occasionally  such  further  ftcts 
and  explanations,  as  may  tend  to  phce  the  vvfaole  subject  in  t 
stronger  light. 

The  dependence  of  the  church  upon  the  civil  power,  or  ib 
union  with  that  power  b  any- shape,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  a 
host  of  unutterable  evils,  brings  in  ks  train  this  one  solitary  ad^ 
vantage,  viz.  that  supported  by  the  state,  the  church  ean  en* 
force  and  render  uniform  its  own  recommend  ations  in  regard  to 
church  polity  and  religious  instruc^n.  It  is  in  this  way,  no 
doubt,  that  the  system  has  been  kitroduced  into  every  Ctemas 
school  bebw  the  universities,  of  giving  regufaor  instruction  oo  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  character  of  this  iostructioa  taosi  neeesj 
sarily  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  teacher ;  but  here,  ahs. 
the  dominion  of  the  church  ceases,  and  the  instructor  is  appoint- 
ed without  reference  to  his  qualifications  as  a  religious  teacfaer* 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  teaching  is  very  often  supcrfici"* 
and  not  unfrequently  is  any  thing  but  rel%ious.  In  one  m**"^ 
related  to  the  writer,  it  consisted  wholly  in  illustrating  *®^ 
ments  of  botany  by  the  exhibition  and  analysis  of  flowers,  wot 
an  occasional  reference  to  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  mj 
adorning  the  earth.  But  still,  in  a  course  of  years,  the  cnr 
dren  acquire  in  thb  way  at  least  some  knowledge  of  bc^f^ 
foundation  is  laid,  narrow  and  sfaaUow  mdeed,  in  which  mj^ 
ture  years  and  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  the  Srt» 
may  rear  a  nobler  superstructure.  A  knowledge  of  the  ^"^"^ 
assuredly  the  first  step  in  leading  m^  to  embrace  the  mim; 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  religious  instruction  gi^«».'?  j 
schools  of  Uermany,  defective  as  it  is,  ami  often  unspiriw^ 
b  nevertheless  of  inestimable  importance  in  the  great  sjnrtem  a* 
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means  and  iBstniments,  b  connexion  wMi  which  the  Sinrit  of 
Qod  usnaDjf  oarries  on  its  (^rations* 

But  the  knowledge  thus  acquirediand  the  religious  iostruction 
thus  imparted,  are  small,  compared  with  the  regular  and  system- 
atic instruction  which  precedles  confirmation.  This  ceremony 
takes  place  usually  at  Easter ;  and  the  children  are  commonly 
tan^t  br  the  pastor  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  ft 
18  indeed  not  unfirequently  the  case,  that  they  enter  upon  this 
course  even  two  years  beibre  confirmation.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  pastor  meets  them  twice  in  each  week ;  but  during  the  fi^ur 
weeas  immediately  precedbg  Easter,  he  usually  gives  four  les- 
sons a  week.  The  instruction  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  general  histprical  facts  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  usually  taught  in  a  biblical  catechism ;  the  learning 
by  heart  of  psalms  and  h3rmns;  and  towards  the  close,  the 
confession  of  faith  which  they  are  to  make  in  public  on  the 
day  of  oonfinnatkui*  This  is  a  regular  duty  of  die  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  one  which  cannot  be  neglected.  Indeed,  the  pastors 
generally  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  bteresting 
of  M  their  oflicial  duties,  and  engage  m  it  with  complacency 
at  least,  if  not  widi  z^.  Calling  one  morning  on  Schleier- 
nacber,  the  writer  found  him  just  dismissmg  from  his  study  his 
dass  of  thirty  or  forty  young  catechumens ;  and  it  was  interest* 

?to  behold  thus  employed  in  training  the  minds  and  hearts 
children,  one  who  is  accustomed,  by  the  profoundness  of  his 
ipeculatioos,  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  learned  and  the  wise. 
h  is  noreover  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  system  of  instruct 
lion,  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  pastor,  a£brds  one  of  the  most 
powerftd  means  that  can  be  devised,  of  operating  upon  the 
joatbfiil  mind,  and  formmg  it,  under  Ciod,  to  habits  and  feelings 
and  prnciples  of  virtue  and  religion.  The  usual  time  for  con** 
firmatioo  is  about  the  age  of  puberty,  or  from  the  thirteenth  to 
thenxteenth  year;  and  custom  has  ordained,  that  everyone 
dttU  ukt  upon  himself  the  solenm  obliaatbns  imposed  by  thb 
rite.  Hie  youtbfiil  mind  is  at  this  period  in  its  most  susceptible 
state,  and  most  open  to  conviction,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
Arming  motives  and  tender  remonstrances,  which  a  good  shep- 
herd knows  how  to  urge  in  behalf  of  him  who  was  ^  me^ 
and  kns ly  of  heart.'  He  meets  his  youthful  flock  fre^uemly, 
and  has  the  opportunity,  if  he  does  his  duty,  of  becoming  tho- 
rou^ily  acquainted  whh  ^ir  diflerent  characters  and  disposi^ 
'     \;  ao  that  it  is  his  fiuilt  alone,  if  he  be  not  aUe  to  apply  to 
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each  th«  instructioQS  and  exhortations  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires.  In  its  present  shape,  thb  i^stem  owes  its  birtb 
to  the  pious  Spener ;  and  through  diis  institution,  that  godly  man 
still  exerts  an  amount  of  influence  that  b  incalculable.  Have 
not  the  churches  of  our  land  reason  to  blush,  when  thejr  look 
upon  what  is  thus  done  in  other  lands  for  die  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  young  ?  The  Sunday  schools  and  BiUe  classes, 
are  indeed  beginning,  within  a  few  years,  to  supply  in  some 
measure  our  deficiencies ;  but  they  do  not  yet,  and  probably 
never  can,  fully  take  the  place  of  regular  and  sjrstematic  in- 
struction from  the  pastor  himself.  With  us  indeed  they  are  ne- 
cessary as  the  helpers  of  the  pastor.  The  Sunday  schools,  by 
their  system  of  teachers  and  mspection,  bring  in  many  a  child, 
who  would  otherwise  never  come  in  contact  with  the  pastor,  and 
would  probably  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  and  vice.  Such  in- 
stitutbns  are  then  the  powerful  and  indispensable  assistants  of 
the  pastors  in  the  great  work  of  operatmg  upon  the  young ;  but 
still,  would  not  such  a  system  of  direct  pastoral  instruction  be 
afterwards  still  more  bfluential  and  effectual — the  key-slooe 
which  should  bind  the  whole  arch  together,  and  jneseive  it 
from  again  tumbling  into  ruins  ? 

The  ceremony  of  confirmation  too,  conducted  as  it  is  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  coogr^ 
gation,  produces  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  young  mind  f  and  it 
is  not  unfrequent  to  find  pious  persons  lookmg  back  upon  it,  not 
only  as  the  most  solemn  act  ot  their  lives,  but  as  the  time  from 
which  they  date  their  smcere  and  practical  devotion  of  them- 
selves to  God.  Such  individuals  regard  this  act,  indeed,  in  the 
same  light  as  Christians  in  our  country  look  upon  admissioa  to 
our  churches ;  and  m  these  particular  instances,  there  is  m  fact 
little  difference  between  the  two.  Perhaps  the  cWef  diflference 
then  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that  with  us  it  is  a  volwUary  meas- 
ure, dependent  solely  on  the  will  of  the  person  himself;  while 
there  the  custom  is  so  firmly  establbhed,  that  an  adult  individual 
of  the  protestant  church  who  has  not  been  confirmed,  is  almost, 
or  perhaps  quite,  unknown. 

That  the  whole  system  has  not  been  more  eiScacious  in  pr^ 
serving  an  evangelical  spirit  in  the  community  at  large,  must  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  pastocs,  and  not 
to  the  system  itself.  It  is  moreover  easy  to  see,  that  in  the 
hands  of*^  such  an  one,  it  becomes  a  tremendous  engine  of  evil; 
and  to  this  fact  must  it  doubdess  be  attributed,  that  rationalism 
is  at  present  so  firmly  fixed  among  the  common  people. 
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This  system  of  religious  instruction,  as  has  been  remarked, 
is  continued,  though  with  less  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  in 
the  diflerent  schook  and  gymnasia ;  and  young  men  are  in  this 
way  necessarily  subjected  to  it,  until  the  time  of  their  departure 
for  the  university.  But  here  their  religious  education  is  at  an 
end.  The  students  of  theology  indeed  have  theological  instruc- 
tion, but  it  is  mostly  of  the  scientific  kind  ;  and  although  a  pious 
professor  sometimes  takes  occasion  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Kearts  and  consciences  of  his  pupils,  yet  this  is  not  customary, 
and  would  be  generally  regarded  as  travelling  out  of  the  way. 
But  the  students  of  the  other  faculties  are  left  absolutely  without 
any  religious  instructbn  whatever,  unless  they  choose  to  attend 
public  worship  on  Sundays.  In  none  of  the  German  universi- 
ties are  there  any  public  devotional  exercises  of  any  kind  ;  ex- 
cept that  in  some,  as  in  Gottmgen  and  Halle,  there  is  a  univer- 
sity preacher,  and  one  public  service  on  Sunday,  or  sometimes 
the  alternate  Sundays ;  at  which  the  students  may  or  may  not 
att^id,  as  they  please ;  but  at  which  the  professors  are  rarely 
seen.  In  the  universities  situated  in  the  larger  cities,  as  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  there  is  no  provision  of  this  sort;  inasmuch  as 
die  number  of  regular  churches  renders  it  unnecessary.  It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been  re- 
quired of  theological  students,  that  they  should  attend  public 
worship ;  but  this  requisition  extends  in  no  case  to  any  other 
dass  of  students.  Indeed,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
die  students  of  Grermany,  on  entering  the  universities,  seem  to 
be  r^arded  as  having  finished  their  pupilage,  and  as  now  en- 
tering upon  the  state  of  manhood  and  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
eertab  metes  and  bounds  are  assigned  them  within  which  they 
most  walk ;  but  it  b  left  to  themselves  to  decide,  in  what  manner 
and  to  what  extent  they  will  profit  by  the  opportunities  afibrded 
diem,  and  by  what  rules  the^  will  regulate  their  conduct. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  theological  students 
while  at  the  unh^ersities,  are  very  much  like  all  other  students. 
Havii^  adopted  (at  least  the  majority  of  them)  the  study  of  this 
professkiD,  without  any  reference  to  the  high  and  holy  motives 
which  ought  to  govern  all  who  assume  it,  and  regarding  it  in  no 
more  sacred  pomt  of  view  than  if  they  were  pursuing  the  study 
of  kw  or  medicine  or  philokigy,  what  reason  have  they  to  put 
00  an  appearance  of  seriousness  to  which  their  hearts  are  stran- 
gers ?  or  to  abstain  from  practices  which  they  have  never  felt, 
and  do  not  now  feel,  to  be  incompatible  with  their  future  stand* 
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ing,  aojr  more  than  they  are  ioeompalible  with  the  sltndkig  of  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician  ?  The  oooaequence  is,  that  all  the  ricea 
ibr  which  German  students  have  be^  famous,  are  no  less  com* 
mon  among  the  theologians,  than  anoong  others ;  and  they  are 
as  likely  as  any  to  be  found  engaged  in  gambling,  drunkeoiiew, 
broils,  duels,  and  every  species  of  renowning.  In  locdoag 
abroad  upon  the  German  churches,  and  reflecting  upon  their 
prospects  and  destiny,  it  is  melandiolr  to  think  that  sueh  ouss^ 
for  a  time  at  least,  be  the  character  of  the  great  majort^  of  their 
future  pastors  and  teachers.  Among  the  nbe  hundred  studenli 
of  iheok)gy  at  Halle,  not  more  than  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  can  be  reckoned  as  possessing  seriousness  of 
character  in  any  d^ree,  or  as  having  chosen  this  profesfflon  from 
any  other  than  the  most  worldly  motives ;  and  ot  this  compara- 
tively small  number,  not  more  than  one  half  can  be  regarded  as 
possessing  personal  rdigion,  or  as  actuated  in  choo^ng  their 
course  by  motives  of  rdigious  duty.  And  it  woidd  be  diffiedt 
to  say,  diat  the  proportion  of  truly  pbus  stodents  anvMig  the 
tli^ologians,  small  as  it  is  here  represented,  is  much  greatr 
er  at  any  other  universiQr;  unless  perhaps,  from  peculiar  cir^ 
cumstances,  at  Beijin. 

The  only  species  of  strictly  religious  instnx^ion  which  stu- 
dents receive  at  the  univerai^,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  puUie 
services  of  Sundays  and  of  such  other  days  as  are  celebrated  by 
the  church ;  (all  of  which  usually  have  no  connexion  with  the 
university  ;)  and  furdier,  sudi  private  instruction  and  exbrartft* 
tion  as  pious  professors  (if  there  be  such)  choose  to  imMUt  ia 
their  more  familiar  intercourse  with  their  pupils.  In  Berlio, 
the  houses  of  several  of  the  professors  are  open  ooe  ev«akig 
every  week,  for  the  purposes  of  comferMtion^  which  asay  be 
rdigious  or  otherwise.  A  smaH  but  very  pleaaaitt  assenaUjr 
of  this  kind,  wluoh  had  originally  been  eauMbbed  by  Tho- 
luck  while  at  Berlin,  was  continued  every  Saturday  eveoiog  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  now  a  teacher  in  the  university,  k  uraa 
properly  a  meeting  for  religiotis  intercourse  and  oonveraatioii  ; 
and  was  accompanied  by  unging,  prayer,  and  the  readmg  of 
the  Scriptures  or  of  a  sermon,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  short 
address.  In  HaHe,  Profiasor  Tholuck  h®  pursued  the  saoae 
course,  and  has  a  number  of  pious  students  at  his  roooas  oocOy 
or  sometimes  twice,  a  week.  At  these  little  meetings  the  tisM 
is  variously  occupied,  according  to  the  individuab  who  are  pre- 
sent ;  sometimes  if  is  rd^ous  conversation,  assummg  now  m 
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scientific  form,  and  agab  a  practical  tendency ;  sometimes  a 
chapter  of  die  Bible  is  rewA  and  expounded,  followed  by  a  per> 
aonal  application  of  the  subject  to  the  consciences  of  the  hear- 
ers; at  anothCT  time,  some  other  book  is  read,  and  the  conver* 
sation  turns  upon  any  subject  thus  started.  The  pious  students 
have  also  sometimes  similar  meetings  among  tbemsdves ;  but 
SQch  assemblies,  when  do  professor  b  present,  are  looked  upon 
with  a  jeakxis  eye  by  the  govei;Dnient ;  and  they  are  therefore 
not  recommended  by  those  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  relig* 
km.  In  some  of  the  states,  moreover,  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
is  rather  an  a^ravatkn  of  the  ofience ;  as  is  shewn  b  the  case 
at  (jottingen,  refarred  to  in  the  former  p«rts  of  this  article. 

AU  soch  assemblies  would  be  deemed  imperfect  without  sing* 
log;  ki  whbh  the  Germans  delight,  and  all  take  part.  Indeed, 
taken  as  a  nation,  tiie  Grermans  may  be  sakl  to  be  more  fond 
of  musb  than  even  the  Italians;  and  it  is  notoriously  the  feet,  that 
both  vocal  and  mstrumental  musb,  and  espectaily  the  latter,  is 
more  generally  cnbivated  there  than  among  their  more  southern 
oe^hboors.  In  sacred  music  they  take  the  lead  of  all  odier  n»- 
tkms;  and  b  all  thev  seasons  of  worship,  this  holds  abnost  an 
espial  [dace  with  prayer;  or  bdeed  it  is  b  itself  prayer,  the  pour* 

7  out  of  the  soul  to  God  b  strains  of  harmony,  as  well  as  tears 
contrition.  An  organ  is  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of 
a  diurcb  ;  as  much  so  perhaps,  in  p6puter  opimon  and  feeling 
as  the  sacramental  vesseb  or  the  altar.  In  the  ordinary  sbg- 
Bg  of  the  psalms,  the  congr^ation  all  job ;  tiie  musb  being 
wholly  of  me  dow  choral  species ;  wUch  admits  all  to  take 
part,  without  the  need  of  great  skill  or  practbe.  In  other  por* 
tbns  of  the  service,  there  is  often  musb  from  a  choir.  Some 
of  ibese  choirs  are  very  cebbrated*  That  of  St.  Thomas' 
cboreh  in  Leip^  is  deservedly  fomous ;  and  the  choir  attach- 
ed to  the  orpnan-bouse  b  Halle,  which  goes  about  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  mgs  before  the  houses  of  bdividuals,  is  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  any  other.  The  vobes  of  the  boys  are 
auttiafimes  most  sweet  and  del^htfoL  Indeed,  every  church  has 
a  small  number  of  boys,  who  are  instructed  in  music,  and  who 
thus  sbg  around  the  streets.  They  are  called  the  Cwrrendtj 
probably  from  currere  ;  and  although  their  sbgbg  is  generally 
hnrish  and  wretched  enough,  yet  thb  has  sometimes  oeen  the 
ieoool,  in  whbh  genbs  has  first  gathered  strength  to  mount  up- 
wards b  long  and  bf^  flights.  In  such  a  cho^  b  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Halle,  Handel  commenced  hki  career  b  the  hut 
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decemitum  of  the  seventeenth  century.*  As  a  member  of  such 
a  choir,  Luther  as  a  boy  sung  through  the  streets  of  Eisleben  ; 
and  amid  all  the  business  and  turmoil  of  his  future  life,  he  never 
gave  up  his  taste  and  talent  for  music.  One  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing prints  relating  to  him,  represents  him  seated  at  the  harpsi- 
chord  in  the  midst  of  hb  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  children, 
ud  one  or  two  other  persons.  The  harpsichord  or  piano  forte 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  in  every  bouse, 
which  has  any  pretensions  to  gentility;  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
a  person  of  taste  or  education,  who  does  not  to  some  extent 
fhj  upon  this  instrument.  This  remark  applies  ^en  to  the 
learned,  to  the  profoundest  scholars ;  and  thb  is  one  of  the 
mmuanentSf  one  of  the  means  of  unbending  the  mind,  which 
they  daily  practise,  and  to  which  they  owe  in  a  great  measure 
the  preservation  of  their  health  and  constitutional  vigour.  Such 
things  are  carried  in  Germany  to  an  extent  which  public  opin- 
ion, founded  not  on  right  or  wrong,  but  in  a  difierence  of  nation- 
al custom,  would  not  here  allow.  The  writer  once  mmgled  m 
a  little  party  at  the  house  of  a  truly  learned  pnrf&ssor  and 
doctor  of  theology,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  his  birth-day,  (a 
custom  universal  in  (xermany,)  where  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing the  father  seated  hin^elf  at  the  piano  and  played  for 
some  time,  while  his  litde  children,  from  three  to  ten  years  of 
age,  danced  around  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the  German  char* 
acter,  that  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  gaiety  of  heart  which 
is  felt,  should  also  be  expressed  ;  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  us,  suppressed,  ekher  through  a  timid  reserve  or  a  fear 
of  the  cavillbgs  of  others. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  graver  subjects  which 
claim  our  notice.  In  connexion  with  the  residence  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  university,  there  is  one  topic,  which  might  properly 
have  been  brought  into  view  in  the  first  part  of  this  article ;  but 
which  may  also  not  unsuitably  be  touched  upon  here,  as  it  re- 
gards more  particularly  the  profession  of  theology.  I  refer  to 
the  paramount  reputation  and  authority  of  living  writers  and 

•  The  musical  festival  mentioned  on  p.  203  of  the  preceding 
number,  where,  among  other  pieces,  Handel's  oratorio  of  Samson 
was  performed  by  a  choir  of  more  than  five  hundred  musicianSy 
was  held  in  the  same  church  in  which,  nearly  a  c^itury  and  a  half 
before,  Handel  as  a  boy  had  been  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
the  organist  Zuchau. 
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teachers ;  and  the  comparative  oblivion  into  which  tliej  spee&iy 
fall  after  death,  or  even  so  soon  as  they  have  retired  from  ac- 
tive life.  The  rage  seems  to  be  for  new  men  and  new  books ; 
and  the  eld  are  laid  aside  as  of  less  vahie  or  as  obsolete.  It 
is  at  first  very  striking  to  a  foreigner,  to  see  how  few  books  of 
my  antiquity  are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  a  thedc^ical  edu- 
cation. In  some  branches,  indeed,  in  which  there  have  been  no 
giants  in  modem  days,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  worics  of 
older  writers ;  such  as  the  treasures  of  rabbinical  lore  collected 
byLightfoot  and  Schoettgen,  the  Hebrew  Concordance  and 
Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Buxtorf,  etc.  The  writings  of  Luther  are 
also  not  unfrequently  quoted,  as  exhibiting  the  views  of  the 
leading  champkni  of  the  Reformation ;  but  those  of  Melancthon 
and  the  other  reformers,  are  seldom  referred  to.  With  excep- 
tions like  these,  it  is  surprising  h6w  few  standard  works  in  the- 
ology and  theobgicai  literature  exbt.  By  the  side  of  Lowth's 
Lectures  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  we  may  indeed  place 
Herder's  work  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  many  years 
later,  and  k  still  read  and  admired.  But  there  are  in  Germany 
DO  works  like  Butler's  Anabgy,  or  Leslie's  Short  Method,  or 
Baxter's  Call  and  Saints'  Rest,  or  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress, which,  having  a  fixed  and  permanent  value,  are  parhapi 
mafe  current  and  exert  a  greater  influence  now,  than  they  did  for 
a  kuig  time  after  their  first  pubKcatbn.  When  a  man  dies,  he  and 
bis  works  are  forgotten.  Many  of  the  names  of  German  writers, 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  in  our  own  country  to  vene- 
rate and  to  consider  as  of  the  highest  authority,  are  now  rarely 
mentioned  in  (xermany  itself.  J.  D.  Midiaelis  is  thei*e  no  long- 
er regarded  as  a  profound  scholar,  and  his  works  are  rarely 
quoted.  Eichhom,  though  just  dead,  is  reckoned  as  superficial 
and  declamatory.  Storr  stiU  retains  the  praise  of  solidity  and 
accuracy,  but  his  authority  has  passed  away.  Jahn  b  still  more 
rarely  heard  of;  and  Scbleusner,  though  yet  alive,  has  outlived 
both  his  influence  and  his  fame.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  examples.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  by  all 
this,  that  their  names  are  no  longer  known,  or  their  works  no 
longer  purchased.  Indeed,  you  find  their  woiks  in  the  library  of 
every  theologian  of  eminence ;  but  then  the  authority  both  of 
the  writer  and  his  writings  exists  no  more ;  his  works  are  refer- 
red to  by  way  of  historical  illustration ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
reprmted,  because  the  public  does  not  call  for  them. 
The  reason  of  this  general  forgetfulness  of  theok)gian8  who 
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btre  passed  firom  the  stago,  is  probiMjrio  be  soa^  ibr  cbie£* 
fy*  Id  the  sjrsten  of  oral  iostruottOB  at  the  ufiiversities,  bf 
which  the  pupila  are  made  to  depend  in  a  yefv  great  degree  op- 
od  the  dida  of  the  teacher  befcre  them.  This  ooofiaeoce  ia 
hb  oral  iastmetioQ  thejr  transfer  also  to  his  writings ;  and  the 
GOMe^Bce  is  a  paramooot  aequaiataooe  wkb,  and  attadmieni 
tOf  the  works  of  Inrii^  authors,  whose  lectures  they  have  them- 
selTOB  attended,  or  whom  thej  hare  learned  to  admire  and  re* 
pose  confidence  b,  fixan  the  reports  of  friends  or  the  voice  of 
puUic  feme.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  a  constant 
progress  in  erery  science  \  and  that  a  learned  man  of  die  pre^ 
sent  day  stands  on  higher  ground  than  one  of  former  days,  pes-* 
sessiogashe  does  all  the  resuhs  of  the  labours  and  rovesdgations 
of  th(Me  who  have  preceded  him,  as  well  as  those  which  his  own 
industry  and  saeacity  may  have  enabled  him  to  snp^.  His 
works  are  therefore  suppc^ed  to  be,prt8ia,^icie,  sopernr  to  foN 
mer  worits  on  the  same  subjects;  and  hence  there  arises 
ihroagfaont  the  German  thedogical  world  the  spirit  of  the  Atfae- 
mans,  the  desire  in  this  respect  to  become  acquainted  with  tl 
%uivitiQOv.  The  writer  once,  m  conversation  with  a  German 
professor,  one  of  the  most  distinguhhed  forpiety  and  leanupg, 
spoke  of  Hue's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  as  braig 
probably  the  best  extant.  He  assented  to  the  remark  as  true  at 
diat  time ;  but  observed  that  the  Introduction  of  De  Wetto 
(which  was  not  then  published)  would  probaUy  be  better,  be- 
eause  it  wookl  be  newer.  The  resok  however,  according  to  Us 
own  subsequent  acknowledgement,  did  not  in  this  mstance  cor* 
respond  to  his  expectation. 

All  these  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  period  in  whkfa  ayoui^ 
man  is  actually  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology;  and  die 
amount  of  them  is,  that  professional  icnowledge  is  principatty 
founded  upon,  and  derived  from,  the  mstructions  and  works  of 
learned  men  now  or  recentty  upon  the  stage  of  action.  Theseare 
the  teachers,  the  authoritative  standards  f  whBe  their  predece»« 
sors,  of  the  last  or  preceding  oentaries^  are  consulted  for  isolMad 
ftcts  or  histoncal  illustration*  For  ths  purpose— and  this  is  ■ 
mode  of  study,  if  not  peculiar,  yet  lubitual^  necessary  to  the  Oei^ 
man  student— -extensive  libraries  are  requbtte,  in  vrtnch  diose 
books  that  are  the  repositories  of  the  learning  and  labours,  the 
thoughts  and  feelii^  and  opinions,  of  by-^gone  ages,  may  be  laid  up 
for  the  use  of  the  present  and  future  generatkms.  Hence  a  library 
of  Wtj  thousand  volumes  is  accounted  bat  a  small  one  in  Oerma- 
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ny.  But  these  public  libraries,  however  extensire  and  sfdeodid, 
are  not  enough  lor  the  private  student,  nor  yet  for  the  professor 
in  a  uoiversity.  Every  man  who  will  labour  to  advantage,  must 
have  his  instruments  at  hand  and  within  his  reach.  He  cannot 
break  off  in  the  midst  of  an  investigation,  in  order  to  fp  per- 
haps half  a  mile  to  the  public  library,  to  examine  an  author 
to  whom  reference  is  made.  He  must  have  his  books  around 
him,  or  at  least  those  which  are  most  important  in  bb  own  de- 
partment. It  is  therefore  commonly  the  case,  that  a  young  man 
Degins  eariy  in  his  university  course  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
future  library ;  and  the  facilities  for  obtainmg  books  in  that  coun- 
try are  so  great,  that,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  be  is  gene- 
ndly  able  in  a  few  years,  to  make  an  extensive  and  valuable  col* 
lecdoQ  at  a  comparatively  very  small  price.* 

*  The  regular  book  trade  of  Qermany  is  circuitotts,  but  is 
ooodiieled  with  the  utmost  method  and  feimess.  The  centre  and 
soul  of  this  trade  is  Leipsic.  Every  bookseller,  wherever  situated, 
has  his  cooiaissioner  in  Leipsic^  with  whom  he  keeps  a  deposk  of 
his  publications,  and  to  whom  he  pays  a  certain  sum  annually  for 
taknig  charge  of  his  business.  Out  of  Leipsic  it  is  not  customary 
to  keep  bo(^  on  hand  in  any  quantity ;  but  if  you  wish  to  buy,  for 
instance,  of  a  bookseller  in  Halle  a  book  publii^ed  at  Stuttgard, 
you  wiD  most  probaUy  have  to  wait  till  he  can  send  to  his  agent  in 
Leipsic ;  this  agent  goes  to  the  agent  of  the  publisher  of  the  book, 
and  if  he  happens  to  have  it  on  hand,  you  get  the  book  in  five  or 
six  days ;  if  he  has  not  got  it,  he  sends  to  the  publisher  in  Stuttgard, 
and  you  get  it  perhaps  in  a  month;  but  always  through  the  two  com* 
misBioners  in  Leipsic.  The  accounts  however  are  kept  b^ween 
the  two  booksell^s  in  Halle  and  Stuttgard.  Once  in  every  year,  at 
the  great  Easter  fair  in  Leipsic,  all  the  booksellers  oi  Germany  con- 
vene there ;  each  opens  for  the  time  a  shop,  and  sells  as  many  of  his 
publications  as  he  can,  or  ddivers  them  out  on  commissi<»i  to  those 
who  will  take  them ;  but  the  chief  business  is  the  settlement  among 
tiiensehres  of  all  the  accounts  for  Uie  preceding  year.  The  book- 
seU^s*  part  of  the  fair  usually  continues  fi'om  tlvee  to  four  weeks. 

These  is  a  diftrenoe  between  a  book  publisher  and  a  bookseller. 
Tandmitz  of  Leipsic  and  Perthes  of  Hamburg  are  two  of  the  largest 
whiishers  in  Germany ;  but  they  are  not  bodLsellers.  Commonly 
Dowever  the  two  departments  are  united  in  the  same  person ;  and 
thoe  are  few  hoc^sellers  who  are  not  also  publishers.  The  regular 
diseoont  made  by  a  publi^ier  to  the  trade  is  33^^  per  cent,  some- 
times 40,  and  very  rarely  50  per  cent  from  the  retail  price  or  Ladenr 
frds.  Booksellers  (other  than  the  publishers)  make  to  one  anoth- 
er, on  publicaikms  not  their  own,  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  and  to 
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Hence  it  arises,  that  almost  eveiy  professor  in  a  traiver- 
sity,  aod  every  studious  man,  has  a  select,  valuable,  and  often 

customers  generally  16J  per  cent.  There  is  also  another  class  of 
publications  called  netto,  because  they  are  sold  to  customers  in  geih 
eral  without  discount.  On  these  the  publisher  makes  a  discount  to 
booksellers  of  25  per  cent  and  booksellers  one  of  16§  per  cent  to 
one  another. 

But  the  dealings  of  the  regular  booksellers  are  confined  scJdy  to 
books  which  are  now  in  the  market ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  impossible 
to  obtain  through  them  any  book,  of  which  copies  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  puolisher  or  his  commissioner  in  Leipsic.  This  is  a 
point  of  honour  among  them,  and  it  is  adhered  to  with  singular 
fidelity.  Should  any  one  deviate  from  it,  he  would  at  once  be  de- 
nounced by  his  brethren ;  and  the  loss  of  their  confidence,  and 
what  to  him  is  noore,  the  loss  of  their  trade,  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  There  is  perhaps  more  of  downright  honest,  method- 
ical, regular  dealing  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  than  with 
those  of  any  other  country. 

To  obtain  old  books,  that  is,  those  that  are  no  haget  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  original  publishers,  and  therefore  not  obtainaUe  through 
the  regular  trade,  there  are  two  methods,  which  are  both  at  last  re- 
solvable into  one.     The  first  is,  to  have  recourse  to  the  antiquaries, 
as  they  are  called,  or  dealers  in  old  books.     It  is  the  business  of 
these  persons  to  deal  in  those  very  books  which  the  regular  book- 
sellers cannot  furnish ;  and  if  they  adhered  strictly  to  this  limit, 
there  could  be  no  ground  of  collision  between  them.     It  is  ob?ioi» 
that  these  antiquaries  cannot  have  any  method  or  regularity  in  their 
prices ;  and  generally  speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  prone- 
ness  to  jockey.     By  interfering  therefore,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
with  the  regular  prices  of  the  booksellers,  and  underselling  them  in 
their  own  publications,  the  antiquaries  have  generally  brooght  them- 
selves into  great  discredit  with  the  trade  at  large.    This  is  of  course 
spoken  generally ;  for  there  are  anoong  the  antiquaries  men  of  cha- 
racter and  dealing  strictly  honourable,  and  who  are  in  a  high  de- 
gree civil  and  obliging.     But  thev  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
any  regular,  fixed  prices  for  their  books,  buying  them  as  they  do  at 
auctions  and  private  sale ;  and  the  purchaser  must  therefore  rely 
solely  on  his  own  judgment  and  experience.    The  only  one  who 
has  attempted  the  system  of  regular  prices,  is  Weigel  of  Leipsic,  a 
man  of  education,  who  has  undertaken  to  unite  the  character  of  a 
regular  bookseUer  with  that  of  the  antiquary.     He  has  a  very  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  old  books,  and  through  his  extensive  con- 
nexions throughout  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  he  endeavours 
to  keep  his  list  always  complete.   He  must  however  necessarily  fix  his 
regular  price  so  high,  as  always  to  be  able  to  procure  the  same  book 
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extoosive  Kbrarj  of  bis  own.  The  clergy  m  particular  are,  ac- 
cording to  their  circurostaaces,  rich  in  this  respect.    The  libra- 

igain  Syr  a  less  price ;  and  the  consequente  is,  that  his  demands 
are  usually  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  prices,  for  which  the 
same  books  may  be  bought  in  the  auctions.  To  booksellers,  how- 
ever, he  makes  the  same  discount  on  old  books  as  on  new  ones ; 
while  to  other  customers  he  makes  no  allowance,  unless  they  take 
to  the  amount  of  50  rix  dollars. 

But  the  auctions  that  are  constantly  occurring,  are  the  great 
source  from  which  the  antiquaries  derive  their  books ;  and  these  are 
jost  as  accessible  to  every  one  else  as  to  them.  For  a  person  there- 
fore who  is  collecting  a  library,  it  is  always  better  to  watch  the  auc- 
tions, than  to  have  recourse  to  an  antiquary  and  buy  his  books  at  an 
advance.  A  stranger  however  cannot  well  do  this ;  Jhe  needs  first 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  national  character  and  modes  of  do- 
ing business ;  he  must  also  be  familiar  with  books,  and  especially 
those  he  may  wish  to  purchase,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  probable 
state  and  condition  of  the  book,  and  of  the  price  to  be  offered ; 
for  most  books  will  have  to  be  bought  without  previous  examina- 
tion. On  all  these  points  he  may  gather  advice  from  friends  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject ;  and  also  very  frequently  from  an  anti- 
quary, wbo  usually  knows  all  these  things,  because  they  are  his 
trade. 

Such  auctions  occur  very  frequently.    When  a  professor  or  any 
otho-  learned  man  dies,  as  is  said  in  the  text  above,  his  library 
comes  under  the  hammer.    Public  libraries  not  unfrequently  dis- 
pose of  their  duplicates  in  this  manner.     Bookstores  of  a  hundred 
years'  standing  sometimes  bring  also  their  old  stock*  into  an  auc- 
tion.    Three  or  four  quite  extensive  auctions  have  been  held,  of 
bb(^s  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  AUgemeine  Literatur-Zep- 
timg  in  H we,  which  had  been  sent  in  to  be  reviewed ;  and  of 
which  an  immense  quantity  had  collected  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  that  work  in  1785.    When  an  auction  is  proposed,  the  books 
are  aO  nmnbered  and  labelled ;  catalogues  are  printed,  in  which  the 
title  and  date  of  each  book  are  given  in  full,  and  its  condition  speci- 
fied, whether  in  sheets,  boards,  bound,  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
in  good  or  bad  preservation.    These  catalogues  are  dispersed  all 
over  the  country,  and  agents  are  appointed  in  different  places,  to 
whom  ^plications  may  be  made.     A  person  therefore  who  wishes 
to  buy,  has  only  to  look  through  the  catalogue,  and  make  a  list  of 
the  books  he  wants,  marking  against  each  the  highest  price  that  he 
is  wilHng  to  ^ve.    This  he  can  readily  fix ;  as  there  is  a  sort  of 
customary  auction  price,  which  is  easily  ascertained.    This  list  is 
fcrwarded  by  himself,  or  by  an  agent  near  him,  to  an  agent  on  the 
spot,  who  r^nlarly  attends  the  auction  ;  and  if  there  be  no  higher 
No.  m.  55 
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Tf  of  GeseDtti9  is  rery  select ;  that  of  Schleasner  contuas  not 
less  than  fire  or  six  thousand  volumes.  Hengstenberg  has  be- 
stowed great  care  and  attention  in  the  purchase  of  books ;  and 
although  quite  a  young  man,  he  has  probably  one  of  the  best 
and  most  extensive  private  libraries  in  Germany.  The  books 
are  almost  always  purchased  at  auction,  m  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  note  below ;  and  one  has  only  to  watch  the  auctions 
carefully,  in  order  to  buy  at  a  great  advantage.  There  is  in  this 
way  a  constant  circulation  m  Germany  of  old  and  valuable 
books.  No  sooner  does  a  professor  or  other  learned  man  die, 
than  his  library  is  almost  invariably  diqM>sed  of  at  public  sale. 
During  the  residence  of  the  writer  in  that  country,  there  were 
sold  in  this  manner  the  rich  and  defensive  libraries  of  Gabler, 
Eichhom,  Tzschirner,  Niemeyer  m  part,  Buttmann,  Reisig,  and 
many  others ;  besides  two  very  important  auctions  of  dupScates 
from  the  public  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  A  few  years 
at  most  will  bring  the  noble  collection  of  Schleusner  under  the 
hammer.  Would  that  the  students  of  our  own  country  could 
have  access  to  share  in  these  spoib  !  We  might  m  that  case 
truly  call  them  spaUs  ;  for  the  oitlinary  cost  of  books  purchased 
in  this  manner,  is  probaUy  less  than  one  tfakd  of  what  our 
scholars  are  usually  compelled  to  pay  for  them  here. 

From  aU  the  preceding  remarks  and  flfaistrations,  it  b  ob- 
vious, diat  we  may  naturally  look  in  Grermany  for  a  learned^ 
and  also  in  general  for  an  Me  clergy.  This  expectation  wiB 
not  be  disappointed  on  a  closer   examination.     In  no  other 

offer  dian  his  own  on  any  book,  it  becomes  his  of  coitfse,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  die  acent  can  obtain  it  The  books  ute  then 
Ibrwanied  to  his  order ;  and  he  pays  the  actual  cost,  together  witk 
6^  per  cent,  on  diis  cost  fer  the  agency.  As  such  auotms  often 
continue  from  three  to  six  weeks,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  system  of 
^mployhig  agents  is  a  great  relief;  and  resders  light  and  facile  that 
which  would  be  int^erable,  were  one  oompeUed  to  attend  in 
penon. 

A  stranger,  as  has  been  said  above,  cannot  well  avail  hhnself  of 
these  facilities;  but  a  person  who  expects  to  reside  two  or  three 
years  in  the  country,  might  easily  do  it.  It  is  particularly  for  such 
as  these,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  writtai.  They  are  the 
results  of  four  years  of  observation  and  the  experience  ao^juired  in 
the  purchase  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  vehuttes ;  and  if  the 
writer  can  jud^e  fi-om  his  own  feehngs,  those  who  go  al»oad  with 
Miiiar  c^jects  in  view,  will  thank  hkn  for  the  information. 
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ooiuitr7  wiD  be  fouod  so  mmj  professors  of  4beoIoQr,   (not 
an  (^  them  indeed  clergymeQ,)  who  are  men  of  distinguish 
talent  and  profoand  learning.    What  has  En^and,  wnicfa  is 
the  aciy  country  that  ean  be  named  by  way  of  competition,  to 
aSn  in  comparison  with  the  host  of  learned  thedogians  who 
now  fill  the  German  chairs  of  instruction?    In  no  other  land 
probably  will  the  clergy  at  large,  both  in  city  and  coundy,  be 
found  to  be  so  generally  and  deeply  learned  and  studious.    Go 
where  you  will,  among  the  most  miserable  villages  or  hamlets, 
you  still  find  learning  and  talent ;  would  that  it  could  justly  be 
added,  derotedness  and  zeal !    The  writer  once  spent  a  night 
with  ^  pastor  of  a  small  hamlet  about  fifieen  miles  from  Mag- 
deburg, a  miserable  assemblage  of  mud  huts,  to  which  no  pard- 
lA  could  probably  be  found  in  the  United  States.    The  par- 
sonage was  in  ruins,  afibrding   hardly  a  decent  shelter  e?ei| 
durmg  the  summer  months.    The  wlK>le  population  were  peas- 
ants of  the  lowest  class ;  with  the  exception  of  the  family  of 
the  proprietor,  which  resided  there  part  of  the  year,  but  which 
hm  no  intercourse  with  the  pastor,  because  of  his  so  called 
mifHieal  proceedings.    The  village  lay  at  a  distance  fix>m  any 
great  road,  and  was  accessible  onfy  by  paths  across  the  fields, 
(Kke  the  greater  portion  of  German  villages,)  which  in  spring 
and  automo,  or  after  contbued  rain,  are  a£nost  impassable.    Iq 
duB  humble  spot  you  find  as  pastor  a  young  man,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  church,  thoroughly  educated 
and  highly  inlell^ent,  who  had  travelled  in  Eng^d  and  France, 
and  vpoke  fluendy  the  Latin,  English  and  French  languages,  in 
addition  to  his  native  German,     xou  find  in  his  wife  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  distinguished  professor  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
miveraities,  a  lady  of  polished  manners  and  cultivated  mind, 
oQoversii^  also  at  ease  m  both  English  and  French.    What  is 
mcM^  than  all,  you  find  in  this  pastor  a  humble,  faithful,  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  cross,  willing  to  spend  and  be  meot  in 
his  Master's  cause,  and  esteeming  no  residence  too  ol>scure, 
aod  no  service  too  humble,  ^  if  so  be  he  may  win  souls  to 
Christ.' 

Tliis  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case ;  but  similar  instances  are 
to  be  fixmo  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  indeed,  one  might  al- 
most say,  in  every  village.  The  preacher  in  a  small  village 
near  Halle,  is  the  editor  of  Euclid  in  the  origbal  Greek ;  and 
the  malances  are  numerous,  in  which  pastors  of  country  parish- 
es baere  brought  out  able  edkiooa  oi  die  various  Greek  and 
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Romim  writers.  WabI,  when  be  pubKshed  the  BrsC  edition  of 
bis  ClaviSf  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  and  retii^d  city  amoog  the 
mountains  of  Saxony  ;  and  although  since  dien  promoted  to  be 
superintendent  at  O^hats,  yet  this  scarcely  brings  him  into  a 
more  cultivated  circle.  As  a  very  general  fact,  we  may  aver, 
that  out  of  the  larger  cities,  the  clergy,  educated  as  they  are, 
and  often  possessing  polished  manners  and  accustomed  to  culti- 
vated society,  have  opportunity  to  associate  only  with  a  rough 
and  illiterate  peasantry.  It  b  true  that  even  the  peasants  in 
general  can  read  and  write ;  but  they  are  not  a  reading  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  neither  newspapers  nor  books  adapted  to  their 
wants ;  nor,  if  they  had  the  means,  have  they  the  taste  or  inclina- 
tion to  improve  them.  A  peasant  is  usually  content  to  sit  down 
at  ease  in  the  same  station  which  his  father  occupied  before 
him,  and  it  is  difficult  to  rouse  him  from  hb  apathy.  Let  hioi 
labour  and  toil  and  strive  as  much  as  he  will,  such  b  the  con- 
stitution of  society,  such  the  tardiness  and  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  such  the  monopolies  and  requbitions  of  the  govemmeot, 
that  a  peasant  can  never  hope  by  his  industnr  to  acquire  prof>* 
erty,  so  as  to  raise  himself  to  a  diflerent  footing  in  society. 
There  are  indeed  occasional  exceptions,  but  thb  b  notoriously 
the  general  fact.  How  difierent  from  our  own  land,  where  ev- 
ery one,  even  the  most  needy,  may  hope  in  a  few  years,  by  en- 
terprise and  industry,  to  acquire  competence  and  even  compa- 
rative wealth ! 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  the  population  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Germany,  and  such  the  condition  of  the  pastors,  we  do 
not  need  to  look  any  farther  for  the  original  cause  of  that  almost 
non-intercourse  which  subsists  between  the  pastor  and  hb  peo- 
ple. What  probably  arose  by  degrees,  has  now  become  habit- 
ual ;  and  that  species  of  intercourse  with  his  flock,  which  an 
American  clergyman  jusdy  deems  so  essential,  and  which  not 
unfrequently  b  of  more  c^^t  than  all  hb  other  ministratbns, 
viz.  the  visiting  from  house  (o  house,  and  an  intimate  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  families  and  individuab,  b  in  Germany 
almost  unknown.  The  pastor  feels  that  he  has  done  his  du^, 
(and  public  opinion  and  universal  practice  sanction  this  belief,) 
when  he  has  gone  through  with  the  public  services  of  Sunday 
and  the  catechbing  of  the  children ;  and  has  attended  the  fune- 
rals, baptbms,  and  weddings,  that  occur.  In  the  cities,  al- 
though the  same  reason  did  not  originallv  exist,  yet  the  same 
habits  have  grown  up ;  so  that  it  is  now  just  as  rare  to  find  a 
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ci^  clergpran  visiting  his  people  at  tiieir  pastor^  as  it  is  to  see 
it  iQ  the  country. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  pastors  find  time  to  apply  themsehes 
Co  stody.  Some  become  editors  of  classic  authors ;  others  write 
books  on  theolc^ ;  some  cukiyate  botany  or  mineralogy ;  and 
others  agam  become  fanners.  It  is  in  this  way  dso  that  distm- 
guished  professors  in  the  universities  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
pastors  of  churches.  They  have  time  fer  all  these  thmes ;  be- 
cause they  do  not  ^  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  mmistry.' 
Thb  is  a  general  feature  of  the  German  church ;  and  individu- 
als tberdbre  are  not  to  be  made  objects  of  particular  censure ; 
but  we  may  lament  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
about  this  state  of  things ;  and  have  reason  to  ofier  earnest 
prayers  to  (jrod,^that  light  may  shine  upon  their  way  and  guide 
them  in  the  path  of  duty. 

As  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the  pastors  and  their 
people,  so  also  the  clergy  have  little  professional  mtercourse 
amoQg  themselves.  Associations  of  ministers  for  the  purposes 
of  tnendlj  intercourse  or  mutual  improvement,  or  to  devise 
means  for  promoting  the  great  objects  to  which  their  lives  are 
pn^essedly  devoted,  are  almost  unknown.  WiAin  a  few  years, 
a  meeting  of  this  kind  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  evangelical 
clergy  w'Sbm  a  wide  circle  around  Halle,  which  has  sometimes 
bem  attended  by  twenty  persons  or  more ;  some  of  whom  have 
travelled  fifty  miles  in  order  to  be  present.  Whether  it  will 
pTOFe  permanent,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  this  was  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind,  which  the  writer  heard  of  in  Germany ;  al- 
though he  made  much  inquiry  on  the  subject.  There  may  not 
im[»-obably,  however,  be  other  similar  meetings  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  among  the  evangelical  clergy ;  cer- 
tably  not  among  the  rationalists ;  but  it  is  obviously  so  rare  an 
occorr^sce,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  b  not  generally  diffused. 

The  character  of  German  preaching  is  such  as  would  natu- 
rally arise  out  of  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  clergy. 
Ansofig  the  great  body  it  b  of  course  merely  moral  preaching, 
in  which  the  gotpd  occupies  a  very  inferior  part.  But  even 
among  the  evangelical  clergy,  the  preaching  is  rather  of  the  gen- 
eral, hortatory,  declamatory  kind ;  not  direct  and  pointed,  nor 
calculated  to  arouse  sinners,  and  make  them  feel  tneir  dangers 
and  wants,  and  the  necessity  of  flying  to  a  Saviour's  cross.  In 
an  this,  however,  it  only  resembles  much  of  the  English  preach- 
ing of  the  present  day. 
The  stipends  of  the  German  clergy  are  in  general  small ;  they 
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w31  not  probablj  average  wwn  than  about  AOO  rix  dollars,  or 
$250  per  annum.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  expeos- 
esof  living  are  there  less  than  here.  This  income  is  paid  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  there  being  no  tithes  except  in  the  catholic  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  Lotberan  churches,  the  church  fees  make 
out  no  small  portion  of  the  pastor's  revenue.  These  are  fixed  by 
custom  or  law ;  but  custom  has  also  establisbed  the  rule,  that 
those  who  are  in  good  circumstances,  or  who  make  jpretenskns 
to  gentility,  shall  pay  much  more  than  the  regular  wee.  The 
fetter  however  are  in  most  eases  sufficiently  high.  The  funeral 
of  a  person  of  consideratbn  cannot  well  bring  in  less  than  forty 
or  finy  rix  dollars  to  the  church.  A  wedding,  with  the  previooa 
publication  of  the  banns,  costs  from  twen^  to  thirty  rix  ooHars.* 
On  the  birdi  of  a  child,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  midwife  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  offers  pubUe  prayers  for  the 
mother  and  cfaiki,  and  expects  to  receive,  for  this  service,  a  rix 
dollar  from  the  parents ;  who  sometimes  know  nothing  of  what 
has  thus  taken  place  tiU  long  afterwards.  The  solemn  prmura^ 
tkm  for  the  communfon  brings  also,  by  custom,  a  present  of  mo* 
ney  to  the  pastor  ;  and  there  are  those  who  receive  such  an  of- 
fering even  6mm  ibe  poorest  communicants.  It  b  usuaUy  sent 
lo  the  pastor  before  the  communion ;  but  sometimes  he  takes  his 
station  in  the  church,  while  the  communicants  pass  along  before 
him  and  drop  their  gifts  into  his  cap,  which  he  holds  out  to  receive 
them.  Tliis  money  is  for  bis  own  private  use.  Indeed,  evoty 
thing  must  be  paid  for,  and  it  would  be  regarded  as  discredita- 

*  The  obstacles  laid  in  the  way  of  marriage,  in  most  if  not  aD  the 
German  states,  are  not  only  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  <^ 
the  stolen  matches  which  are  so  common  in  England  and  America, 
but  are  also  exceedingly  onerous  and  expensive  to  the  common 
people.  In  Prussia,  (and  in  Saxony  it  is  still  worse,)  before  the 
banns  can  be  published,  each  of  the  parties,  and  their  parents  if  liv- 
ing, must  sign  sl  protocol  before  the  pastor,  signifying  their  purpose 
and  assent  If  the  parents  or  any  of  them  are  dead,  the  paitiea 
must  produce  the  regular  chmeh  certificate  of  the  deceaee  of  each ; 
and  such  a  certificate  costs  one  rix  dollar.  If  either  party  has 
be^i  before  married,  he  or  she  must  inoduce  a  similar  certificate  erf* 
the  death  of  the  former  wife  or  husband ;  and  also  a  certificate 
from  the  magistracy  of  the  place,  if  there  are  children  by  the  hrmer 
marriage,  that  they  have  no  objection  on  the  score  of  ability  to  sup- 
port these  children.  Should  any  clergyman  publish  the  banns  be- 
fore all  these  formalities  are  complied  with,  be  is  liable  to  be,  and 
would  be,,deposed  from  his  office,  and  cast  out  of  em[doyment  lor 
life.    The  banns  are  published  three  times. 
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Ue  not  to  give  more  than  can  be  I^dty  demanded.  In  the  re- 
ibrmed  or  Calvinistic  church,  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  are 
DOmbalfy  higher,  and  they  have  no  direct  benefit  irom  the 
fees ;  which  there  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  church. 

The  ciril  power  h»s  made  the  churdi  its  minister,  b  all  that 
fdaiBs  to  the  r^istry  of  births  and  deaths,  and  to  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage.  In  catholic  countries,  this  is  a  thmg  of 
coiffse^  because  marriage  is  there  regarded  as  a  sacrament  of 
the  church.  In  Germany  the  same  practice  is  continued,  under 
the  authority  of  the  government,  which  makes  all  the  laws  and 
legulatioDS  appertaining  to  these  subjects,  and  gives  to  the 
e^r<^  the  exclusive  power  to  exox^ise  them.  Thb  therefore 
fcxrvM  one  branch  of  revenue  to  the  church  or  pastor.  The  re- 
gis^ of  all  these  events  is  to  be  paid  for ;  and  they  must  all 
be  entered ;  because  the  sufficient  and  only  admissible  evidence 
of  the  bii^  marriage,  or  death  of  any  person,  is  die  certificate  of 
lim  pastor  of  the  cfaurch,  founded  upon  this  record.  The  evi« 
deaee  of  the  Urdi  or  identity  of  a  person  depends  on  the  re- 
cord of  hiB  baptism,  in  whicb  the  dale  of  the  birth  b  mention- 
ed. Tbe  baptism  usually  takes  place  within  three  <»r  four 
wedcB  after  birth ;  in  Saxony  k  ma$t  be  within  one  week.  Of 
course  ao  unbapt»ed  person  is  a  novelty  in  Germany,  unless  he 
be  a  Jew  or  heathen ;  and  it  was  with  OMffks  of  astonishment^ 
tfasft  intelligent  persons  there  first  learned  the  fact,  that  perhaps 
ene  half  of  the  citiaens  of  tbe  United  States  had  never  receiv- 
ed the  rite  of  baptism. — ^As  those  certificates  are  die  only  evi- 
dence m  regard  to  diese  matters  in  all  the  coorts  of  justice,  diey 
are  r&j  ofi^  called  for  $  and  thus  afiS>rd  to  die  church  no  in- 
considerable mcome. 

After  die  preceding  remarks  upon  the  general  character  and 
wanl  of  personal  activity  in  the  clergy,  it  cannot  be  anticipated 
that  tbe  church  itself,  as  a  bodv,  would  exhibit  any  great  d^ree 
ef  aotiv]^  and  energy.  This  however  is  not  for  want  of  minis- 
aers  ;  for  there  are  no  waste  places,  in  the  sense  in  which  im  apply 
tliis  eiqpessbn ;  that  is,  there  are  no  permanendy  vacuit  church- 
es. The  host  of  young  men  who  evcNry  year,  from  motives  good 
or  bad,devoto  thems^es  to  &e  mmistry  of  the  gospel,  are  suffi- 
eieiit  and  more  dian  si:dBcient  to  supply  the  ravages  made  by 
death  and  other  causes  in  the  clerical  ranks.*    Every  impor- 

*  From,  the  statem^ts  made  in  Part  I.  it  appears  that  there  are 
nsnaDy  about  4,000  protestant  theological  students  pursuing  their 
studies  at  the  universities. 
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taut  cbinrdi  in  the  cities,  tod  sometimes  in  tbe  countiyy  has  id 
least  twO)  and  more  commonly  three  ministers,  viz.  a  pastor  and 
two  diaeani  or  sub-pastors,  who  all  officiate  r^ularly  in  turn  ;  so 
that  it  is  rare  for  the  same  individual  to  preaclb  more  than  once 
.  on  the  same  day.  There  is  therefore  no  lack  of  preachers  either 
in  town  or  country ;  it  is  the  want  of  spiritual-minded,  devoted 
pastors,  that  is  felt  throughout  all  the  churches  and  tluroughout 
the  land. 

There  are  however  two  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
church  itself,  especially  in  cities,  whkdi  would  present  important 
obstacles  to  the  exertions  even  of  the  most  devoted  servant  of 
God,  who  might  in  other  respects  act  under  the  most  favourable 
auq[)ices  and  be  animated  by  the  wannest  zeal  The  one  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  the  present  protestant  churches  of  Germany, 
having  been  with  very  few  exceptions  already  'm  existence  be- 
fore the  Reformatbn,  still  remain  in  very  nearly  the  same  state 
in  which  they  passed  from  catholic  into  protestant  hands.  Tbe 
buildings  have  indeed  received  the  necessary  r^irs  and  altera- 
tbns;  and  in  some  few  instances  have  been  rebuilt;  but  their 
number  has  not  been  increasedf  except  in  a  very  few  places* 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  increase  of  population  m  somie 
parts  of  the  country  has  rendered  the  present  chuarches  entire- 
ly insufficient  to  accommodate  the  people,  were  they  disposed 
to  attend ;  while  in  other  parts,  where  the  population  has  re- 
mained stationary  or  has  diminished,  the  churches  have  beea 
sometimes  shut  up.  In  Halle,  with  a  population  of  26,000  in- 
habitants, there  are  only  six  churches,  exclusive  of  a  small 
catholic  church  and  a  s3magogue ;  and  yet  another  church  has 
been  within  a  few  years  broken  up,  and  first  assigned  to  tbe 
university  as  its  chapel,  then  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  final- 
ly demolished,  to  make  room  for  the  projected  university  build- 
ings. In  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  220,000,  tbe  number  of 
churches  is  much  less  than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  A 
new  church  has  recently  been  erected  by,  or  under  tbe  directioa 
of,  the  government ;  because  the  astounding  fact  had  become 
apparent,  that  the  number  of  souls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  the  churches  and  belonging  to  it,  was  not  less  thwaj^ty  thou-^ 
iand !  The  case  is  the  same  in  almost  or  quite  all  the  large 
cities.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  minister  cannot  act  with 
efficiency  upon  this  mass  of  population.  Neither  could  the  cler-- 
gy,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  easily  bring  about  a  change  in  this 
respect.     We  in  this  country  can  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty 
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of  ei^UUiiiig  a  new  chiirch  in  Genuaoj.  In  the  first  pbce, 
ibe  power  to  do  ao  rests  solely  with  the  gorerMneot,  who  are 
lisually  jealous  of  all  such  proposals,  and  tolaUj  diaiaeliQed  to 
famish  money  to  erect  an  edifice,  which  would  odierwisa  nevier 
be  buOt.  In  the  next  place,  the  present  churches  and  parisbea 
have  come  down  from  the  ReformatkMi,  and  have  all  the  venet 
rable  authority  and  sanction  of  usage  and  long  established  eu»« 
torn,  and  are  surrounded  by  throngs  of  historical  assoctatiotis. 
To  us,  who  hare  comparatively  no  histoiy,  and  who  are  accus* 
lomed  one  year  to  puU  down  the  iMuldings  which  we  have  ereet-* 
ed  the  preceding  year,  in  ordor  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the 
taste,  it  is  impo^le  to  estimate  the  hold  which  all  these  things 
have  upon  the  feelings  of  the  German  people,  or  the  influence 
which  they  exert  upon  their  national  character  and  moFements* 

The  other  circunustance  alluded  to  above,  as  tending  to  limit 
die  influence  and  exertbns  of  a  mbister,  b  the  fact  that  afl 
die  pubfio  services  of  the  church  are  regularly  fixed  by  law 
or  uy  established  custom,  and  may  not  be  changed  nor  do* 
parted  from.  The  minister  is  bound  to  observe  these,  and 
these  only ;  he  may  do  neither  more  nor  less.  In  most  churefa-' 
es  in  the  country  there  are  two  services  on  Sunday,  as  with  us ; 
•  or  wbG^  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  m  a  difl^at  part  of  the 
parish,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  afternoon  wordiip  is  firequendy 
odd  there.  In  die  oities  there  is  often  m  addition  an  ear* 
ly  service  on  Sunday,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  many 
churches  too  there  are  services,  long  since  established,  dn  the 
week  dajTs.  In  one  church  in  Halle  there  was  always  preaching 
OQ  Mcmdiiy  afternoon ;  but  the  whole  audience  was  usually  com* 
posed  of  a  few  poor  females ;  and  the  preacher,  although  a  man 
of  lax  views,  felt  himself  bound  to  ofliciate,  provided  th^re  were 
two  persons  present.  Other  services  of  a  similar  kind  are  not 
mucn  better  attended.  The  laws  require  also  that  all  baptisms 
and  marriages  shall  be  celebrated  in  a  church ;  but  a  license 
CroKD  die  pastor  or  magistracy,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  at  any 
tkne  be  purchased  for  a  specific  sum ;  and  this  is  the  course 
asuaOy  pursued. 

Were  now  a  clergyman  to  attenqit  to  institute  a  weekly  lec- 
ture, or  a  course  of  meetings  at  any  time  apart  from  the  fixed 
and  legal  services,  he  would  not  only  be  frowned  upon  and  pro- 
hMf  subjected  to  punidiment  by  the  government;  but  by  thus 
making  innovations  en  established  usages,  would  probdbly  have 
lo  eneonnter  the  prejudices  and  oppoeitioo  of  the  people  at  large. 

No.  ni.  66 
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Even  Speoer  and  Fraodce,  with  all  their  zeal  and  wide-spread 
infiueDce,  did  not  venture  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  law  and 
custom  in  this  respect ;  tbej  confined  themselves  strictly  within 
these  bounds ;  and  operated,  the  latter  especially  wh^  be  acted 
beyond  the  pale  of  usage,  more  through  the  medium  of  private 
instruction  and  exhortation,  through  schools  and  the  distribution 
of  tracts,  and  by  a  personal  example  of  ^  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity.'  Could  other  men  like  Francke  arise,  they  might  b 
like  manner  accompli^  very  much  even  within  the  restraints  of 
the  government  upon  the  church.  But  on  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  let  their  own  personal  feelings  and  wishes  be  what  they 
may,  it  is  obvious  that  these  things  present  obstacles  which  few, 
however  zealous,  have  sufficient  energy  properly  tempered  with 
discretion,  cautiously  and  successfully  to  surmount. 

If  then  it  might  naturally  be  anticipated,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
seaknis  and  evangelical  ministry,  that  they  would  feel  th^nselves 
in  thb  manner  restrained  and  shackled,  and  thus  their  exertions 
be  rendered  fiiiitless  and  unavailing ;  what  must  we  not  expect, 
when,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  great  majority  of  the  actual 
clergy  have  entered  upon  their  sacred  office  without  feelkig  any 
interest  in  its  holv  duties,  and  without  even  the  pretence  of  pos- 
flessbg  love  to  Crod^  or  any  special  regard  to  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men  ?  when  they  deny  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  instead  of  making  them  ^  the  only 
and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,'  degrade  them,  practi-> 
oally  at  least,  to  a  level  with  the  Koran  and  the  Zend-Avesta  ? 
The  result  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  apprehended. 
Preachers  of  this  class  have  first  poisoned  the  minds  of  their 
bearers ;  and  then  the  latter,  following  out  the  spirit  of  the  pre« 
ocpts  and  (often)  the  example  of  their  teachers,  have  left  them 
to  preach  to  empty  walk.  To  an  Amerk;an  it  is  a  striking  and 
painful  sight  to  enter  the  house  of  Grod,  and  find  it  almost  nni- 
ibrmly  destitute  of  worshippers.  The  preacher  is  there ;  the 
services  are  there  ;  the  vobe  of  song  rises  from  the  choir  and 
organ ;  but  a  worshipping  assembly  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
there !  Go  where  you  will,  in  every  part  of  the  countiy,  and 
you  find  the  same  neglect  of  public  worship  ;  or  at  most,  you 
will  find  the  churches  thronged  on  particular  occasions,  as  on 
Christmas  or  Good  Friday.  There  are  however  some  excep- 
tions. Many  of  the  churches  in  Berlin  are  always  well  filled. 
When  Sirauss  or  Schleirmacher  preach,  they  are  sure  to  draw 
a  crowded  audience  ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  roost  of  the  evan- 
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gdical  preachers.  In  one  small  church,  where  the  goipel  is  li^ 
erally  *  preached  to  the  poor,'  there  is  always  such  a  ttuoog, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  admission.  At  other  times 
the  churches  of  IBerUn  are  not  more  filled  than  others.  At 
Wittemberg,  under  the  minktratioosof  Heubner  and  other  pious 
pastors,  the  principal  church  b  filled  to  overflowing.  The  other 
church,  on  whose  door  Luther  posted  up  his  celebrated  theses, 
and  in  whbh  he  and  Melancthon  lie  buried,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  use  of  the  theological  seminary ;  and  the  students  preach 
there  to  emp^  pews.^ 

The  same  neglect  of  public  worship  in  general,  which  keeps 
flo  many  wholly  away  from  the  church,  induces  most  of  tlx^ 
who  profess  to  attend,  to  limit  their  presence  to  the  time  occu« 
pied  bj  the  sermon.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  arrive  just 
before  the  preacher  commences,  and  to  leave  immediately  or 
soon  aiter  he  has  closed. 

Whether  or  not  this  general  disregard  of  tlie  mstitutions  of 
pcA^lic  worship,  especiaUy  upon  the  Sabbath,  is  in  any  important 
cl^ree  to  be  referred  to  the  light  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  re* 
carded  by  the  whole  German  church,  is  a  question  worthy  of 
deep  and  serious  consideration.  It  is  well  known,  and  needs 
not  to  be  repeated  here,  that  the  views  of  the.  protestant  church- 
es generally  on  the  continent,  in  r^ard  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  coincide  in  the  mam  points  with  those  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  They  suppose  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  have 
been  abrogated  under  the  New  Testamrat  dispensatioa;  and 
that  the  fint  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  coming  into  the  place 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  to  be  kept  simply  as  a  religious  festi- 
val in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  recommended,  only  as  such,  by  the  practke  of 
the  aposdes  and  Christians  of  the  earliest  ages.  The  protestants 
of  the  continent  therefore,  while  they  hold  that  a  portkxi  of  the 
day  should  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  public  and  private  wor* 
ship  and  meditation,  do  not  suppose  it  necessary,  during  the  re- 
jDfluiiDg  portbn,  to  withdraw  irom  the  cares  and  duties  of  the 
world.  But  although  they  hold  that  labour  and  the  occupations 
of  business  are  not  unlawful,  yet  they  more  generally  spend  the 
aftenxxm  m  walking  abroad  in  the  fields  or  public  gardens,  in 
riding  or  dining  out,  or  generally  in  the  pleasures  of  social  in* 
lercourse. 

Now  in  this  state  of  things  we  mi^t  reasonablv  draw  the 
conclusion, — and  it  is  difficuh  to  see  why  it  would  not  be  a 
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eorroct  oner-tbat  lo  penoos  boUK&g  tUs  tiew  of  the  Sabindi, 
tbe  Mted  exercised  of  that  day  would  become  an  object  of  less 
interest  aad  of  less  knpoitaDee)  and  ^ould  natural  b  a  course 
of  years  coitte  to  be  entireiv  dioregarded  and  ne^ected.  So 
for  as  we  can  see,  this  must  be  the  inevitaUe  tendency  and  cod* 
sequence  of  such  a  b^ef  t  and  the  present  state  of  the  GeroMui 
cborckes  might  property  oe  addaeed  as  an  UkittratkNi,  were  k 
not  for  e  single  ciromnstance^  This  is  the  faoty  that  the  same 
iriiewef  the  Sabbath  was  held  and  taught  by  the  reformers  tbem* 
aelvesj  and  has  been  taught  throughout  the  proiestant  chordi 
ever  since*  It  has  been  universally  held  and  praedsed  upon 
even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  religious  exckement,  and  l^ 
Ae  most  pious,  devotted,  and  active  Christians,  both  of  fenner 
days  and  of  the  present  time ;  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  by 
Spener  and  Franeke,  and  by  many  others  of  a  standing  Ikde 
hiferior  to  theirs.  So  far  then  as  this  fact  goes,  it  would  seem 
to  ^w,  that  the  fre^enlbg  of  the  puUic  institutions  of  religioo 
depends  more  on  the  state  of  religious  feeling  among  a  people^ 
than  on  any  particular  views  in  regard  to  holy  time. 

Tbe  view  of  the  Sabbath  above  aUuded  to,  is  not  only  lb« 
prevailing  one  in  Germany,  but  perhaps  tbe  miversal  one*  U 
is  taught  in  ril  the  catechisms ;  end  the  chUd  is  educated  in  it 
there,  as  much  as  he  is  trained  up  in  the  opposite  view  here., 
indeed  the  firat  day  of  the  week,  iMiough  h^  as  a  rdigkms 
feedvai,  is  yet  regarded  as  less  solemn  mi  important  than  soom 
of  tbe  other  great  fbstivnls.  Durbg  «  conversation  on  this  Mb* 
ject,  the  question  was  put)  b  the  writer's  presence,  to  a  oiom 
aiMl  int^rent  young  lady,  Whether  the  whde  course  oi  faer 
eduoatioA  4id  not  lead  her  spontaneous  lo  feel,  dMH  ChriBtmns 
and  6ood  IViday  were  more  importanc  and  sacred  dayn  tlMua 
Sunday  i  After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  r^Ked  frankly  muA 
«lecidedly  b  ibe  affirmative.  To  her  mind  it  had  never  before 
been  suggested,  that  die  Sabbaili  was  lo  be  sanctified  and  k^ 
b  the  manner  practised  by  tbe  American  cborcbes. 

Where  public  worship  is  disregarded  b  the  manner  above  dm^ 
IBlsribed,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  private  worship  of  fansifiee 
wUl  be  found  to  flourish  b  vigour  or  be  widely  practised.  Ii 
4oe8  not  bdeed  follow,  tbat  where  the  churches  are  thronged  «t 
die  public  servbes,  family  worship  is  of  course  habitually  ttHmA*- 
ed  at  home ;  but  the  converse  ot  this  propositbn  may  be  assum- 
ed as  perhaps  universally  ttiie,  viz.  that  die  latter  ommot  flourish 
when  the  former  is  negleeted.    The  extent  le  whidi  faniljr 
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«nmhi{i  faMl  been  laid  a^ide  ia  Oettdany,  unci]  a  recent  period, 
will  hardjr  be  believed  ib  this  country.  The  writer  himself 
ocxdd  not  at  first  yidd  credit  to  the  Mtemeots  that  were  made 
to  faini  f  bat  supposed  that  ifaey  must  refer  to  peculiar  cases, 
from  which  no  general  inference  couM  be  drawn ;  uncdl  he 
kmad  them  repeated  and  confinned  by  unquesdonable  testi- 
mony  in  every  part  g(  the  country.  As  a  general  fact,  then, 
tfaiM^ioat  the  whole  of  Germany,  or  at  least  Ae  whole  north* 
era  division  of  it,  famity  worship  is  entirely  obsolete  and  tm* 
Aiiiwn,  vftc^t  amoi^  the  evan^cal  Chrises,  or  mytiia  as 
they  are  there  called  ;  and  even  among  them  it  is  only  wfthin 
the  hat  ifteen  years,  that  the  custom  of  morning  and  evening 

Cjm  has  again  be^  introduced.  An  instructor  in  one  of  the 
ibag  uniytctsities,  himself  a  pious  man  and  the  son  of  a  pastor 
near  o^e  of  the  principal  cities,  had  never  eidier  witnessed  nor 
heard  of  hmif  prayers,  (except  as  an  historical  fact,)  until  he 
naifeed  England  after  be  had  completed  bis  university  education. 
In  that  ooontry  be  was  casualh'  present  at  a  femily  scene  of  diis 
kind,  and  the  impresBion  made  upon  hbn  was  such  as  he  could 
,  never  ftrget,  he  said,  until  his  dying  day.  To  another  professor, 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  land  for  pety  and  learning,  the 
practice  was  not  so  entirely  unknown ;  he  remembered  diat 
when  t  child  his  ftther  held  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
bat  afterwards  left  them  <^;  and  smce  that  time,  until  be 
had  grown  up  md  rom^d  m  Christian  intercourse,  he  bad 
heard  ootfaing  fiirther  of  the  custom.  Judging  from  the  facts 
coleeted  by  observation  and  fraquent  and  kmg  continued  in- 
oolrfes,  it  woidd  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say,  that  of  the 
families  of  ncmhem  Cfermmy,  in  not  more  than  one  in  a  kun- 
irei  does  ^  voice  of  moraine  and  evening  supplication  as^ 
eand  to  God  as  incense  from  a  melSj  almr. 

Of  coarse,  meetings  for  social  prayer  are  almost  unknown. 
A  few  famiies  in  B^in,  and  some  of  them  of  rank,  have  a 
private  circle  in  their  houses  every  week,  for  the  purposes  of 
religioos  conversation  and  social  worship.  To  these  circles 
hwiiavet  none  are  admitted  but  invited  guests.  In  Halle  there 
was  rq;ulai^  a  religious  meeting  every  Saturday  evening,  at 
dK  Imkm  of*^  a  meclmnic,  where  students  sometimes  attended. 
Has  meetii^  was  ever  a  subject  of  ridicule  amiong  the  greeted 
pan  of  ^  citiaens,  and  of  jealousy  to  the  magistracy ;  and  sev- 
end  attempts  w^ire  made  to  bring  home  upon  it  charges  of  dis- 

*     and  irtegidarity,  in  drder  lo  have  a  pretext  for  putthg  it 
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down.  These  attempts  however  failed ;  and  every  inves^i^ 
only  resulted  in  diewing,  not  only  that  the  meeting  was  the  oc^ 
casion  of  no  disorders,  but  thitt  it  was  quietly  and  regularly  eon- 
ducted,  and  had  for  its  sole  object  to  make  those  who  attended 
better  men  and  better  citiaens. — Under  circun^tances  like  the 
above,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added  here,  that  the  moottdy  eoa- 
cert  of  prayer  for  missioaary  objects  b  attended  only  h  a  few  of 
the  cities ;  where  it  is  sometimes  treated  with  great  reproach  and 
contempt. 

Mer  dwelling  thus  long  on  the  darker  shades  of  the  picture 
whk^h  it  has  been  attempted  to  draw  of  the  Grerman  churches,  it 
would  be  both  unjust  and  ungenerous  not  to  turn  for  a  moment 
to  one  or  two  of  the  brighter  traits  by  which  it  is  illuminated. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  that  frankness  and  smcerityr 
that  open-heartedness  and  candour,  which  characterize  the 
Christians  of  Oermany.  One  might  almost  say,  that  diey  cu^ 
ry  their  hearts  m  their  hands ;  they  rush  to  meet  a  CbriBtitf 
brother  with  a  full  and  overawing  tide  of  Christian  aflfoctioo, 
and  pour  out  all  their  feelings  and  meir  ^ole  hearts  before  tim, 
unchecked  by  the  embarrassments  of  English  or  AmericaD  re- 
serve, or  the  calculatkms  of  a  cold  and  wary  prudence.  We 
have  seen  and  admired  in  our  own  land,  the  exhibitions  of  re- 
ligKHis  character  among  the  Moraviim  Christians.  These  are 
here  mosdy  Germans ;  and  it  is  in  (act  the  natiowd  character 
that  we  have  admired,  and  not  the  peculiaritieB  engrafted  upea 
them  by  their  religious  faith  and  discifdine.  Ilie  same  piny 
and  unaftcted  piety,  the  same  zeal  and  sdf-devotedness,  dve 
same  <sim{dicity  and  godly  sincerity,'  constitute  the  distin- 
guishing traits  of  the  great  body  of  German  believers.  It  is 
the  national  frankness  and  afbcdonate  open-hearted  kindness, 
purified  and  elevated  and  ennobled  by  the  influence  of  die  re- 
ligbn  of  Christ,  and  pouring  itself  out  in  the  habitual  and  ardent 
practice  of  ^  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report.* 

We  may  also  notk^,  as  a  happy  trait  in  the  character  of  Ger- 
man Christians,  the  absence  of  a  censorious  spirit.  There  are 
indeed  m  that  country,  as  wdl  as  in  others,  those  who  esteem  it 
their  right  and  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  spiritual,  as  well  as 
tempered  concerns  of  their  neighbours ;  and  to  make  their  own 
views  and  opinions  the  standard  to  whbh  all  others  should  con- 
form. But  as  a  general  fact,  this  is  not  the  character  of  the 
Chrbtians  of  Germany.    If  a  brother  agrees  wkh  them  in  < 
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tials,  th^  are  w3)mg  to  bear  and  to  forbear  wiA  him  in  regard 
to  c^ber  matters ;  and  by  the  exhibition  of  meekness  and  gende- 
ness  seek  rather  to  win  him  over  upon  minor  points,  than  by 
disapprobation  and  censore  drive  him  to  a  greater  distance  from 
them.  Th^  abstain  from  *  judging  one  another,  remembering 
that  the  kingdom  of  (Sod  is  not  meat  and  dridc,  but  righteous* 
ness,  and.  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gkost.'  Indeed  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  religious  tolerance.* 

We  might  here  go  on  to  speak  at  large  of  the  humility,  the 
patiencey  the  zeal,  and  other  virtues  of  the  Christians  of  G^ma- 
ny.  The  wbde  however  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
by  saying,— and  it  is  a  testimony  which  is  deserved,  and  which 
the  writer  rejoices  with  his  wbde  heart  at  being  permitted  thus 
publicly  to  pay, — that  in  no  nation  under  heaven  is  the  gospel^ 
when  received  into  good  and  honest  hearts,  more  fully  and  faith* 
fiiUy  carried  out  in  practice ;  no  where  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
more  fuUy  exemplfSed,  or  '  every  thought  and  deed  broueht 
more  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  Would  that  mis 
testimony  could  apply  to  the  nation  at  large ! 

But  with  all  their  excellencies  of  private  character,  our  Grer- 
man  brethren  in  Christ  have  not  yet  learned  the  grand  secret  of 
prodacmg  great  puUic  eflfects.  They  do  not  act  in  concert. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  that  vniitd  action  is  powerful  action. 
There  are  indeed  Bible  societies,  and  missionary  societies,  and 
tract  societies,  some  of  which  have  long  existed,  and  have  indi- 
vidimlly  done  much  good.  The  Bible  institute  of  Canstein  and 
the  missioiiary  society  of  the  orphan-house  in  Halle,  have  been 
io  beiDg  since  the  days  of  Francke.  But  the  effects  produced 
by  all  these,  have  been  the  result  rather  of  mdividual  efibrt, 

•  This  may  also  be  styled  a  nofiono/ characteristic.  In  no  coun- 
try, when  disputes  do  arise,  are  they  conducted  with  more  violence 
and  bitterness  than  in  Germany ;  because  from  the  very  frankness 
of  the  people,  they  speak  out  all  they  think  and  feel.  But  on  the 
ether  lumd,  th^re  is  no  country  where  a  sehdar  of  any  kind  may  lay 
his  views  before  the  world,  with  the  certainty  of  having  them  more 
calmly  examined  and  more  liberally  estimated.  Every  one  pos- 
sesses, in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  right  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing as  he  pleases,  without  being  held  accountable  to  public  opinion ; 
nor  if  his  views  mm  counter  to  those  generally  received,  is  he 
therefore  thrown  out  of  the  pale  of  fellowship  or  friendly  feeling. 
Indeed,  in  no  country  is  a  learned  rtian,  in  this  respect,  more  un- 
shackled. These  remarks  do  not  apply,  of  course,  to  political  subjects. 
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eithcnr  of  some  single  dbector  or  particular  miraooaries.  Com- 
bined  effi>it  tliere  has  been  none ;  nor  have  the  public  at  large^ 
or  even  the  great  body  of  orthodox  Christians,  intoreated  them- 
selves  at  all  in  the  subject,  or  even  been  made  acquualed  with 
the  facts.*  They  would  seem  almost  to  have  gone  upon  the 
principle  of  not  letting  '  the  left  hand  know  what  the  r^^  band 
doeth ;'  one  society  havk^  known  litde  or  notbiog  oC  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  others.  Nor  in  the  present  time  of  awaking 
excitement,  has  there  been  hitherto  any  great  improvement  in 
this  respect.  Societies  have  been  eatablisbed  aad  nave  become 
individual^  more  active ;  but  they  have  as  yet  no  unked  plan  of 
action.  The  missionary  society  of  BerSn,  for  instance^  which 
one  would  suppose  might  naturally  extend  its  branches,  at  least 
throughout  the  north  of  (Germany,  has  no  branches.  So  also  of 
Leipsic  and  other  cities.  The  nearest  approach  to  intton  is  in 
the  south  of  Germany;  where  the  Missionary  Seminary  of  Bada 
forms  a  nudeus^  around  which  cluster  the  afl^otions  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  Christians  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Baden  and 
Wiirtemburg.  Here  is  published  a  quarter^  Missiooary  Jour<- 
nal,  and  weekly  Missionary  Reports,  which  <main  a  wide  circu- 
lation and  excite  a  deep  interest  in  the  misriooary  oamie. 

The  reason  of  all  this  want  of  concert,«and  of  this  compara- 
tive public  inefficiency  of  Christian  e&ui  in  Germany,  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  be  discovered.  Broken  up  as  they  are  into  fifty  or 
more  different  sovereignties,  without  a  common  ciq;>ital  either  of 
literature  or  commerce,  there  is  no  one  central  point,  towards 
which  either  religious  feelbg  or  religious  effixt  could  easily  be 
directed.  There  is  moreover  always  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  feel- 
ing between  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  states,  which,  not  bei^g 
merged,  as  here,  m  any  more  powerful  najtiond  &elkig»  pre- 
vents them  in  some  degree  from  acting  heartily  in  ooecert. 
Perhaps  however  we  may,  with  more  reason,  ascribe  this  pub- 
lic inactivity  to  that  want  of  practical  efficiency  and  eoergyy 
which  must  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  feature  of  the  national 
character.    The  Germans  are  the  subjects  of  despotic  govern- 

*  *  At  the  present  day  also,  the  German  public  at  large  are  very 
litde  acquainted  with  the  missionary  and  other  benevolent  operas 
tions  of  the  age,  even  of  their  own  country ;  much  less  with  those 
of  other  countries.  Here  an  ignorance  of  these  things  impliea  mat 
utter  indiflference,  if  not  hostility,  to  the  cause  itself;  Sicrc  it  would 
be  unjust  and  harsh  to  draw  at  once  such  a  conclusion. 
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ffieols ;  tliey  are  unased  to  f^ns  of  public  improvement ;  since 
these  are  there  the  business  of  the  governments,  and  not  of  indi- 
viduals.   There  is  nothing  to  awaken  what  we  call  pvblic  spirii ; 
and  this  therefore  is  a  thing  unknown  among  the  body  of  the  na-. 
tion,  except  in  great  emergencies.    Such  was  the  war  of  ]813, 
when  the  whole  of  Prussia  rose  up  as  one  man,  and  drove  the 
relentless  oppressor  of  their  country  U»  his  distant  and  desolate 
rock  of  the  ocean.    Bat  in  matters  which  depend  on  long  con- 
tinued activity ;  where  there  is  no  external  pressure,  but  the  im- 
pulse roust  come  from  within ;  they  are  prone  to  remain  in  the 
same  state  in  whk^h  their  fathers  were.     The  same  want  of  an 
enterprising  spirit  in  practical  afiairs,  whk^h  characterizes  the  peo- 
ple in  their  worldly  business,  spreads  also  its  composing  influence 
over  their  religious  effi>rts.  The  spirit  of  tranquillitv  and  dislike  of 
change  pervades  their  conduct  throughout.    In  New  England,  a 
congregatKHi  becomes  too  large  lo  be  knger  able  to  meet  within 
its  dHiTch ;  a  new  one  is  erected  almost  of  course,  and  the  con- 
gregation divides.  A  society  separates  from  any  other  cause,  and 
builds  a  second  place  of  worship  at  once.    A  church  is  burned 
down,  or  is  far  decaytd,  or  is  old  and  out  of  good  taste ;  another 
is  immediately  erected;  and  all  this,  usually,  solely  from  the 
ibnds  of  the  society  or  congregation  itself.    How  many  instances, 
or  perhaps  hundreds  of  instances,  of  this  kind,  might  be  pointed 
out  m  New  England  witbm  the  last  ten  years  ?    In  Germany, 
as  has  been  said  above,  the  present  churches,  ahnost  without 
exceptbn,  have  come  down  from  a  period  before  the  Reforma- 
tion.     They  are  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation ; 
and  often  seem  ready  to  tumble  in  and  bunr  the  worshippers 
beoeath  their  ruins.    Vet  no  one  even  thinks  of  rebuilding  them ; 
and  if  an  absolute  necessity  arises,  if  a  church  be  burned  down, 
or  kself  crumbles  to  ruins,  it  is  first  the  government  that  must 
bestow  the  funds ;  and  if  these  be  not  sufficient,  subscriptk)ns 
are  set  OB  foot  throughout  the  land.    It  is  not  perhaps  too  much 
to  tmft  that  if  the  churches  in  Germany  were  by  any  event  to  be 
destroyed,  tbey  conk!  not  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  be  re- 
built.    An  emergency  of  such  a  kind  might  indeed  kindle  the 
ktent  spark  of  public  spirit  to  a  high  effi>rt  in  behalf  of  religion  ; 
smI  once  enkindled,  by  whatever  means,  it  might  bum  on  with 
a  flame  ever  brighter  and  holier,  until  the  whole  land  were  filled 
with  Its  brightness,  and  all  be  led  to  walk  and  act  together  in  the 
Keht  thereof. 

No.  m.  67 
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Tbe  reiBftrks  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  numbers,  upon 
the  subject  of  theological  education  in  Germany,  and  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  church  at  large, 
have  been  extended  to  a  length  far  greater  than  was  at  first 
anticipated ;  and  still  many  topics  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects are  left  untouched,  in  regard  to  which  the  writer  is  well 
aware  that  the  Christian  public  would  gladly  receive  informa- 
tion. But  enough  has  been  crowded  into  the  consideration  of 
the  present  topic ;  and  it  depends  chiefly  on  circumstances  be- 
^yond  human  control,  whether  the  writer  will  be  able  to  treat  of 
subjects  of  a  similar  kind  in  future  numbers  of  this  work.  It 
must  depend  also,  in  some  measure,  on  the  taste  and  wishes  of 
the  public ;  for  it  would  be  useless  to  deal  out  food  which  no 
one  relishes  or  desires. 

If  now  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  remarks  and  illustrations 
which  have  been  offered,  two  reflections  seem  to  present  them- 
selves sponUneously  to  our  notice.  The  first  is,  that  they  all 
f;o  to  exemplify  and  confirm  a  remark  made  at  the  very  outset 
p.  1),  that  ^  die  Germans  are  a  nation  of  little  practical  ener- 
gy, but  of  vast  intellectual  exertion  and  activity.^  We  do  not 
need  to  dwell  upon  this  point ;  because  this  feature  may  be, 
and  is,  properlv  assumed  as  nationally  characteristk; ;  and  all 
the  remarks  hitnerto  made,  affi>rd  an  incidental,  though  not  in- 
tentional, elucidation  of  it. 

The  second  reflection  above  alluded  to  is  this  ;  that  we 
have  in  the  case  of  the  German  churches,  a  practical  exhibi- 
tion of  all  the  benefits  which  can  ever  be  expected  to  arise 
from  a  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  state ;  with  perhaps 
only  those  evils  which  are  inseparable  fi^m  such  a  connexion. 
We  see  the  church  armed  with  the  power,  which  in  this  coun- 
try she  can  never  possess,  of  authoritatively  regulating  the  quali- 
fications of  her  pastors ;  and  furnished  with  aU  the  apparatus  of 
schools  and  universities  and  able  and  learned  teachers,  to  cany 
her  requisitions  into  complete  eflfect.  We  see  the  civil  power 
lending  its  aid  to  enforce  all  these  requisitions ;  to  erect  and  re- 
pair churches ;  to  augment  the  income  of  the  clergy ;  to  re- 
commend attendance  on  public  worship  and  the  practice  of  vir^ 
tue  and  religious  duty.  What  more,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a 
church  need,  in  order  to  go  on  and  prosper,  and  grow  every 
day  in  strength  and  influence  and  usefulness?  Alas!  these 
tilings  are  but  the  frame-work,  the  naked  skeleton  strung  togeth- 
er with  wires,  which  an  external  hand  moves  and  regulates  at 
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wiD !    Unless  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  wsrni  vigour  of  life,  the    . 
an  peiradiDg  and  directing  soul,  be  there,  then  is  all  power  and 
authorityi  all  talent  and  learning  however  profound,  of  no  avail 
whatever.    In  Germany  the  governments  give  to  the  church  all 
the  aid  which  human  power  can  aShrd ;  but  still  they  are  but  the 
external  hand  that  manages  the  wires.    Nor  can  it  be  otherwise. 
How  can  laws  infuse  religious  life  and  spirit  into  a  body  politic  ? 
How  can  they  render  this  pastor  orthodox,  or  that  one  pious  ? 
They  may  make  indeed  such  a  requisition ;  but  how  can  they 
enforce  it?    Laws  can  do  no  more  than  establish  a  creed ; 
and  this  creed  may  demand  of  all  those  who  take  it,  the  fullest 
orthodoxy  and  the  holiest  feelings.    But  can  it  excite  or  pro- 
duce them  ?   Can  it  reach  the  heart  and  conscience  and  bring 
them  into  subjection?    The  example  of  every  nation  where  a 
creed  is  thus  enforced,  proclaims  the  negative ;  and  proclaims, 
moreover,  that  wherever  law  thus  undertakes  to  regulate  religion 
and  reli^ous  belief,  there  the  latter  droops  and  dies ;  and  that 
wherever  religion  has  flourished  and  shone  with  the  greatest 
splendour,  it  has  been  in  spite  of  such  laws,  and  often  against  the 
influ^ice  and  power  of  civil  government.    Indeed  the  history  of 
the  church  establishes  this  as  a  universal  fact    Christianity 
arose  at  first  and  gathered  strength  in  defiance  of  civil  pow^ • 
She  has  ever  sunk  when  this  power  has  taken  her  under  its 
protection.     Let  the  American  churches  then  rejoice,  that  here 
the  arm  of  the  civil  government  cannot  be  raised  to  proflfer 
them  help,  and  to  demand  in  return  the  sacrifice  of  their  inde- 
pendence.    Let  but  the  spirit  of  love  dwell  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  ^irit  of  active  devotion  animate  their  bosoms,  and  then,  if 
God  vouchsafe  his  Spirit,  the  churches  of  this  land  will  need  no 
human  aid ;  trusting  in  God  and  Christ  their  Head,  they  mar 
go  fearlessly  onward ;  and  while  they  find,  as  they  will  find, 
dieir  own  strength  to  be  weakness,  they  will  also  learn  that  in 
this  veiy  weakness  lies  their  greatest  strength. 
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Art.  II.     On  Simplicity  in  the  Iwterprktation  of  the 
New  Testament. 

By  J.  A.  H.  Tlttnann,  ProfeMor  ofTbeokfy  In  tbt  UniToraity  ofLaipue.    Translated  tnm 
tba  Latin  by  the  Editor.* 

That  the  cborch  of  Christ  b  governed  not  by  the  will  of 
niaoy  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  admooished  bjr  the  ap- 
proach of  the  h(Jy  festival,  on  which  we  are  to  celebrate  the  re- 
membraDce  of  that  Pentecost,  when  the  aposdes  were  first  di- 
vbely  imbued  mth  this  same  Spirit ;  in  accordance  wkb  ibe 
promise  which  our  Lord  had  given  them  at  his  departure  fipom 
the  wodd.  At  that  time,  indeed,  it  was  die  case,  as  oiieD 
happeos  to  those  who  seek  the  hope  of  safiBQr  or  the  cause  of 
fear  in  the  external  vicissitudes  of  tlyuigs,  that  the  full  import  of 
the  high  benefit  which  the  apostles  then  received,  was  under- 
stood bjr'very  few.  Nor  was  it  entirdy  comprehended  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  church  had  become  corrupted  by  die 
lust  ot  power  and  the  authority  of  mere  human  opinions.  Bat 
m  this  our  day,  when  we  behoJd  all  thnigs  govoened  by  an  ex- 
ternal power,  and  the  laws  of  right  reason  haughtily  contemned, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  men  raise  their  minds  to  the  contemidatioa 
of  the  holy,  pure,  divine,  internal,  and  eternal  kingdom  or  God; 
but  borne  down  under  the  sense  of  present  evils,  uiey  either  ac- 
quiesce through  torpor  in  those  things  which  they  see  and  feel 
to  be  inevitable,  or  are  compelled,  however  unwillmgly,  to  yield 
to  them  the  service  of  their  whole  lhres.f  There  are  also  not  a 
few,  so  forgetfel  of  the  pronsise  of  our  Lord  that  he  wiB  be- 
stow to  mfivfm  tiig  eiXrj^ilag  upon  his  church,  as  to  regard  tbe 
cfanroh  of  Christ  as  little  other  than  a  hum«i  institution,  j^ic 
tbia  opink)B  is  refuted  by  the  voice  of  tkne;  for  never  has  the 
Spirit  of  God  wboHy  deserted  the  church,  even  m  the  periods 

•  See  the  Introdactory  Notice  in  No.  I.  p.  160.  The  pres^it 
article  appeared  originally  in  1611,  as  a  Programm  or  invitation  to 
die  celebration  of  the  festiyal  of  Pentecost  gt  Whitsuntide.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
introduced.  The  introduction,  as  well  as  the  conclusion,  is  here 
retained  as  a  specimen  of  this  mode  of  writing. — Ed. 

t  There  would  seem  to  be  in  this  sentence  a  general  allusioD  to 
the  political  thraldom  and  despondent  feeling  of  Germany,  at  the 
period  when  the  article  was  written. — Ed. 
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of  her  greatest  danger ;  and  never  will  the  same  Spirit  cease  to 
direct  and  govern  her  in  future ;  but  will  preserve  her,  though 
surrounded  with  imminent  perils,  until  the  final  consummation  of 
all  human  things. 

It  is  however  tl^  duty  of  aD,  especialfy  in  these  our  days,  to 
watch  and  see  how  the  influence  and  power  of  the  divine  Spirit 
may  be  preserved  and  augmented  among  Christians.  It  is  in- 
cumbent particularly  on  those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives 
to  leamiogy  to  beware,  lest  through  their  &ult  this  K^  of  hiH 
man  hfe  should  be  obscured  or  extinguished.  This  mi^  hap- 
pen, it  is  to  be  fiBared,  chieSj  through  the  nedect  of  those,  by 
whose  emditbn  and  zeal  the  word  of  Cba,  that  instrument 
through  wluch  the  Hdy  Spirit  operates,  ought  to  be  daily  more 
thotoogfaiy  understood  and  made  to  illuminate  more  and  more 
stroi^iy  the  life  of  man ;  that  thus  the  Gospel  toxy  be  preserved 
in  its  poriQr  in  the  church  forever.  For  if  the  Spirit  ol  God  q>* 
erates  dnrcnigh  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  the  word  of  God, 
it  is  obvious,  that  this  divine  gift  can  neither  be  preserved,  not 
the  church  remain  secure,  unless  the  sacred  Scriptures  correct- 
ly ioterpreted  by  men  of  real  learning,  are  open  and  accessible 
to  all  Cfhristians ;  so  that  they  may  draw  from  this  pure  fountain 
the  precepts  and  principles  that  are  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
right  discbai^e  of  all  their  duties  towards  God  and  man. 

This  subject  of  the  interpretatioo  of  the  New  Testament, 
however,  although  exceedingly  ample,  has  yet  been  so  often 
treated  of  by  learned  writers,  that  there  seems  scarcely  a  re- 
mamtng  topic,  on  which  to  make  suggestions  relative  to  the  true 
method  of  interpretation.  Inasmuch  however  as  the  most  use* 
fid  precepts  can  avail  nothing,  unless  the  interpreter  possess  that 
diqKxntion  and  those  qualities  which  enable  him  righdy  to  employ 
tfacxn ;  we  therefore  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  lose  our  labour, 
should  we  dweU  for  a  ftw  moments  on  some  of  those  qualities 
of  wluch  an  iitterpreter  must  not  be  destitute ;  and  thus  attempt 
either  to  excite  the  learned  or  instruct  the  ignorant.  Other 
writers,  and  especially  Emesti,  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  judgment  of  the  interpreter  is  to  be  exercised  and 
ferooed.  But  m  r^ard  to  the  general  qualities,  character,  and 
disposition  of  mind,  which  are  required  tor  the  proper  bterpreta- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  there  seems  yet  to  be  room  for 
oth^  remarks ;  especially  on  that  simplicity  which  all  recom- 
mend in  interpreting  tlie  New  Testament,  but  which  very  few 
understand,  and  to  which  still  fewer  have  attained.  This  topic, 
therefore,  we  will  now  briefly  discuss. 
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It  will  first  be  necessary  to  define  and  determine  in  what 
simplicity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  consists. 
It  difiers  from  thBtfacUityy  which  when  conjoined  with  simpli- 
city, Emesti  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  chief  excellence  of  an 
interpreter.*    This  facility,  which  requires  an  interpretation  to 
be  such  as  to  present  itself  spontaneously  to  the  mind,  has  in- 
deed thus  much  in  common  with  simplici^,  viz.  that  the  inter- 
pretation must  not  be  sought  with  art  and  subtihy,  but  must  as  it 
were  voluntarily  ofier  itself  to  the  mind.     It  is  however  possi- 
ble, that  an  interpretation  which  is  difficult  to  be  made  out, 
may  at  the  same  time  be  extremely  simple  ;  while  others,  less 
simple,  may  put  on  the  appearance  of  facility.    Indeed  an  in- 
terpretation in  itself  simple,  often  requires  great  skill  and  study 
b  order  to  arrive  at  it.    The  facility  of  an  mterpretation  more- 
over consists  not  only  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  may  seem  to 
be  found  without  labour ;  but  also  therein,  that  it  presents  a  fa- 
cile sense,  i.  e.  a  sense  which  connects  itself  easily  with  the 
views,  object,  and  character  of  the  writer.     In  thb  view  also 
simplicity  is  connected  with  facility ;  and  both  are  opposed  to  ^ 
every  diing  that  is  subtile  and  forced. f    Indeed  the  term  swfk 
impKes  that  which  is  perfect  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts ;  just 
as  we  speak  of  simplicity  of  character  in  a  person,  in  whom 
the  difierent  virtues  are  exhibited  in  completeness  and  harmony* 
The  Greeks,  who  were  much  more  exact  in  marking  the  dis- 
tinctions of  ideas  than  the  Romans,  appear  to  have  designated 
that  quality  of  simplicity  which  thus  consists  in  completeness,  by 
the  term  to  oXoTtXtig^g,  and  the  other  by  to  ag^ehtg^  evermtsti 
and  metaphorically,  that  which  gives  no  occasion  for  censure* 
And  simplicity  may  properly  be  called  aipAe^,  in  so  far  as 
there  is  nothing  plain  and  certain,  which  does  not  accord  with 
that  from  which  it  arose  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  i.  e.  with 
its  source  or  with  its  object ;  just  as  we  call  men  uncertain  and 
insincere,  whose  words  and  actions  do  not  correspond  with  their 
views  and  purposes,  but  are  often  mconsistent  one  with  another, 
and  repugnant  to  those  very  things  on  account  of  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  and  done. 

But  since  nothing  is  or  can  be  entire  and  consistent  in  all  its 
parts,  which  comes  from  any  improper  source ;  it  follows  that 

•  Institut  Interp.  N.  T.  P.  11.  c.  I.  §22.  ed.  Ammon.     fOmil- 
ted  in  the  English  Translation.] 

t  See  the  next  following  article. 
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simplicity  is  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstance,  that  evenr  thing 
sprbgs  from  the  source  from  which  it  ought  to  be  aerivedy 
while  nothing  is  engrafted  as  it  were  from  any  other  quarter, 
which  is  not  in  itself  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  person  or 
thing  in  question.  A  necessary  adjunct  also  is,  and  this  is  a 
principal  mark  of  simplicity,  that  nothing  be  found  present,  ex- 
cept what  could  not  possibly  be  absent.  Art  and  subtilty^,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  easily  detected,  when  any  thing  is  introduc- 
ed, the  necessity  of  which  is  not  apparent.  It  is  thus  that  sim- 
[dicity  is  so  pleasing  in  the  fine  arts ;  when  we  see  each  and 
every  part  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  whole,  and  find 
nothing  which  is  superfluous,  or  that  could  be  spared.  So  also 
we  applaud  the  simple  elegance  of  a  poem  or  other  work,  when 
it  exhibits  nothing  which  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  it.  In  the 
same  manner,  then,  must  we  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
simplicity  of  an  interpretation.  For  that  interpretation  only 
can  be  called  simple,  which  gives  to  the  words  of  a  writer 
such  a  sense  as  seems  to  be  the  necessary  one ;  so  that  when 
this  sense  is  presented  to  us,  we  are  immediately  conscious,  that 
the  author  could  not  have  meant  any  thing  else. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  call- 
ed necessary  rather  than  simple.  Indeed  the  simplicity  lies  in 
the  very  circumstance,  that  nothing  extraneous  is  btermixed, 
but  all  is  necessarily  consistent  and  accordant  with  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself;  and  therefore  just  as  we  term  the  words  of  a 
person  simple,  when  they  are  the  necessary  signs  of  that  which 
be  has  in  his  mind,  so  also  may  we  properly  call  that  a  simple 
interpretation,  which  derives  from  the  words  of  a  writer  mat 
s^ise  which  appears  to  be  the  necessary  one. 

This  necessity,  however,  requires  some  further  ^illustration. 
Wh^i  we  say  that  simplicity  of  interpretation  is  manifested  b 
the  circumstance,  that  it  proposes  no  other  sense  than  what 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  one,  it  may  be  thought  that  our  defi- 
nition is  more  obscure  than  the  thbg  itself  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained; inasmuch  as  this  necessity  would  seem  to  be  somethbg 
ambiguous  and  uncertab  b  all  writbgs,  and  especially  b  the 
New  Testament.  The  whole  subject  is  bdeed  much  embar- 
rassed, and  requires  very  great  caution,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see  ;  but  stiU  it  may  be  easily  disentangled  and  developed  b  a 
twofold  method ;  of  which  those  who  either  do  not  know,  or  do 
not  weQ  weigh  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  of  a 
gnunmarian,  appear  not  to  be  at  all  aware. 
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Id  the  firsi  place,  if  words  be  die  signs  of  ideas,  and  that  net 
arbitrarilyi  but  have  become  fixed  dirough  tbe  usu$  loquendi 
and  bjr  a  sort  of  necessity,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  that  which  is  neeei$artUf  signified,  or  that  of 
which  tbe  necessary  signs  are  exhibited  to  us ;  provided  we  are 
acquainted  with  tbe  usut  loquendi,  (the  extent  and  fa^oeoce  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  apprdiended,)  and  with 
that  necessity  which,  inasmuch  as  it  dq>ends  on  and  consists  in 
reason,  tiie  inventress  of  all  langus^es,  may  be  propei^  termed 
the  logical  necessity.    There  are  however  not  a  few  interpret- 
ers, vmo  after  having  read  a  few  books,  and  got  by  rote  the 
common  rules  of  tbe  grammarians,  and  turned  over  the  lexi- 
cons, which  in  this  reqpect  are  for  the  most  part  misarably 
written,  suppose  themselves  to  have  imbibed  treasures  of  philo- 
logical learning;  and  being  accustomed  without  consideration 
to  regard   all   languages,  both  ancient  and  modem  and  es- 
pecially the  former,  as  die  resuk  of  chance,  diey  pay  of  course 
no  regard  to  that  necessity  which  lies  in  the  essential  and  univei^ 
sal  laws  of  language,  such  as  every  where  necessarily  regulate  the 
manner  of  expresmg  ideas  by  words.    Such  persons  therefore 
pronounce  that  to  be  the  simplest  interpretation,  which  is  n>wt 
•Bsaiy  confirmed  by  the  meagre  authority  of  the  lexicons.    To 
us  however  those  persons,  above  all  others,  seem  to  be  igaornit 
of  die  true  character  of  language,  who  are  accustomed  to  refer 
every  thing,  of  which  they  cannot  explain  the  cause,  to  the  mere 
will  or  custom  of  the  people  among  whom  this  or  that  langnt^ 
was  vernacular.    And  although  we  can  scarcely  hope,  ever  to 
be  able  to  perceive  fully  the  fogical  grounds  and  causes  of  aO 
languages ;  still  we  ought  to  make  it  the  object  of  zeakms  and 
unremitted  exertion,  tlMt  these  causes,  so  far  as  they  are  neces- 
sary and  essential,  and  have  sprung  up  not  by  accident,  but  from 
the  hiws  of  human  reason  itself,  should]  be  detected^  and  de- 
veloped. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  instinctive  quality  of  the  ha- 
man  mind,  always  to  employ  tbe  means  nearest  at  hand,  and 
to  seek  for  notfiing  at  a  greater  distance  than  is  necessaiy* 
This  indeed  is  tbe  surest  mark  of  sknplfcity  and  integrity  even 
of  personal  character.  We  are  naturally^impelled,  not  to  art, 
but  to  se^and  to  communicate  die  ^uth  by  the  shortest  and  sim* 
plest  mems  possible ;  and  the  use  of  art  may  be  said  to  arise 
rather  teom  some  obliquity  of  life  or  perverseoess  of  nrind. 
Hence,  inasmuch  as  the  same  law  prevails  m  the  use  of  Ian- 
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guage,  and  we  express  our  thoaghts  and  feelings  by  those  signs 
which  make  known  our  meaning  in  the  shortest  and  surest 
manner,  it  is  therefore  an  essential  characteristic  of  shnplicity 
(L  e.  of  completeness  and  necessity)  in  interpretation,  that  we 
attribute  to  the  words  of  a  writer  that  sense,  of  which  these 
words  seem  to  be  the  nearest  and  most  direct,  or  the  shortest 
and  most  certain,  signs.  And  here  aS  who  undertake  to  inter- 
pret the  New  Testament  are  to  be  admonished  and  exhorted,  to 
prescribe  to  themselves  as  a  rule  this  quality  of  simplk;ity ;  and 
not  to  recede,  except  for  grave  reasons,  from  that  sense  which 
seeois  to  be  the  nearest  and  most  direct.  For  although  all 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  destitute  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  learning  and  subtilty  of  talent ;  yet  they  all  were 
exceedingly  remote  from  those  arts  by  which  language,  that  gift 
of  God,  is  misused  in  order  to  conceal  depravity  of  mind  or 

Eirpose,  and  to  deceive  others  by  words  of  double  meaning. 
deed  no  one  will  interpret  the  writings  of  these  sacred  authors 
with  more  felicity,  than  he  who  b  best  able  to  estimate  correctly 
ibeir  simpfeity. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  dwell  more  particularly,  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  this  quality  of  simplicity  in  an  interpreter  himself;  a 
subjeet  whk^h  has  commonly  been  passed  over  in  silence,  even 
by  those  who  have  written  with  most  acuteness  upon  the  quali- 
ties and  disposition  necessary  to  a  good  interpreter.  There  is 
doobtkss  a  certain  simplicity  of  mind,  which  is  amiable  in  all 
men,  and  which  is  particulary  desirable  in  an  interpreter  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  manifested  especially  in  that  integrity 
and  rectitude  of  mind,  which  perceives  clearly  and  at  a  glance 
every  thing  that  is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  a  particular 
persoa  or  thing.  It  difiers  from  the  disposition  of  those  who, 
by  the  employment  of  art,  or  in  consequence  of  a  mt>de  of  life 
not  conformed  to  right  reason,  have  lost  this  natural  power  of 
perceptk)n ;  and  who  are  therefore  no  longer  affected  by  that 
simplinty  in  which  the  highest  beauty  is  said  to  consist,  nor  are 
able  to  perceive  any  thing  in  its  true  light  or  without  doubt  and 
amb^uity.  But  in  that  simple  character  of  a  mind  which  seeks 
DO  subterfuge  or  ambiguity,  but  is  apt  and  prompt  to  compre- 
hend all  that  is  approinriate  and  necessary,  we  see  an  ornament 
of  btiman  life,  and  have  the  surest  pledge  and  safeguard  of  a 
]f^¥B  of  truth.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  every 
interpreter,  and  especially  to  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.  For  whoever  b  destitute  of  this  quality,  and  cannot  com- 
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prehoDd  what  19  appropriale  or  noeca$ary  to  the  oatureoC  mj 
persoa  or  thiag»  wUl  not  surdy  be  able  to  attaiB  to.  the  ii|bt 
sense  of  words ;  but  ioasmucb  as  every  tbio^  io  bis  owa  mind  b 
distorted  and  perverted,  he  will  oaiuraUy  be  on  die  lookout  foi 
ambiguity  and  quibbles  in  the  language  of  others. 

There  is  moreover  cause  of  apppebeown^  ihet  this  nmplieity 
of  character  may  become  impaired  at  an  earlier  period  thfttthe^ 
ologiaoe  in  general  come  to  the  interpretation  o(  the  New  Tes^ 
tament.    We  ought  therefore  to  be  much,  on  our  guard  lest  this 
hjAppen  through  our  own  fault.    For  in  this  simplicity  is  oeqnir- 
ed|  firsts  a  certain  natural  mtegrity  of  disposition^  seeondly^rae- 
titude  of  intention,;  and  lastly,  puri^  and  constancy  of  mind; 
from  all  of  wbichi  at  the  present  day,  there  isi  usually  some  fatt** 
ing  oC    That  mtegnQr  o^  disposition  which  afieots.us  so  pless- 
ai^y  in  children,  is  apt  to  dtsappear  among  the  innumerabli 
arts  by  which  human  life  is  encompassed,  and  drops  awnr  ^ 
childhood's  earl^  flower;  so  that  those  who  are  tcained  with 
the  greatest  care,  are  not  sddom  found  to  have  swerved  dis; 
furthest  toward  the  opposite  extreme.    Whether  this  arisesfrom. 
the  character  of  htwaan  life  in  general,  which  oannot;  be  passed 
without  the  employment  of  art  ^  deception ;  or  from  die  fault 
of  our  mode  of  eiduoaljoni  which  is  periiaps  too  far  removed 
from  the  simple  laws  of  nature;  we  mmst  in  any  case  legBiA  it 
as  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude ;  and  if  all  oar  treasures  of 
leammg,  on  which  we  so  gormandize,  have  beeot  oecessaBiy 
purcha^  at  this  price,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  wte  have  exf 
changed  gold  for  brass*     It  is  particularly  in  this  r^pect  dot 
die  works  of  the  ancient  classic  writers  may  be  recommended 
to  be  studied  by  an  interpreter;  because  in  them,  and  more esr 
peoially  the  Greeks,  e.  g.  Thucydidea  and  Xenophoo,  aidiough 
they  were  devoted  to  letters  and  occupied  with  important  aflUn» 
diere  is  yet.  exhibited  that  natural  integrity  of  diqpositiOD  aad 
feeling,  i.  e*  that  simfdicity  of  character,  which  it  baa  happened 
to  few  in  our  dayjs  to  preserve. 

Ip  regard  to  rectitude  of  mind  and  iotentioii^  which  is  whoity 
lost  in  me  pursuits  of  an  artificial  and  complicated  life,  bow  en 
ws  expect  to  find  it  among  the  multiplied  questioQ%  opiniaos, 
aod  distinctions,  which  distract  theofegians-^  shorty  among  die 
ianumeraUe  thorns  with  whidi  theokigy  in  these  dajcs:  is  ovei^ 
crown-^^xcept  in  a  suffi)cated  and  corrupted  state  ?  Th&te  aie 
tew  indeed,  who  approach  the  mcerpreution  of  the  New  Toslai- 
ment  widi  minds  uncomipted  and  uoprejudk:ed.     The  grater 
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pmt  hove  aiNftidy  iiftUbed  oerttin  opinimis.  Some  have  become 
habilimted  to  t^  anciebt  fcrmulfts  of  dieologians ;  others  bavB 
teamed  «o  east  off  aH  restrahts,  and  are  wonderfully  delighted  m 
lira  exercise  of  ibefr  own  ingenuity.  One  party  are  led  astray 
by  the  amhority  of  some  tbeok^al  system ;  the  odier  by  tbe 
Most  recent  ferm  of  phBotophy.  AU  in  short  forsake  the  plain 
and  simple  path,  and  have  recourse  to  art  in  searching  after 
inMfa.  That  rectitude  of  purpose,  dierefore,  which  sees  and 
oomprriieiMis  the  truth  directly  and  without  evasion,  is  exhi- 
Uied  by  few  in  the  inierpretation  of  tbe  New  Testament.  And 
benee  it  MHuraMy  happens,  that  as  such  inteipreters  are  them- 
eelvos  wanting  in  simplicicy,  this  Virtue  b  also  not  found  in 
ibeir  interpretations. 

Lastly,  parity  and  constancy  of  mind  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree necessary  to  simplicity,  inasmuch  As  a  mmd  diat  is  cor- 
rapt  and  wavering  is  neither  adapted  to  perceive  the  truth,  nor 
to  waderstand  what  is  necessary  or  apfMopriate  to  any  ^ing. 
We  must  here  particularly  guard  arainst  the  opinion  of  those, 
who  believe  themselves  sufl^ently  furnished  for  the  explication 
of  tbe  sacred. hooka,  when  they  have  heaped  togeU^er  stores 
of  erudition  derived  from  every  quarter ;  but  who  regard  it  as 
«  matt^  of  indifierenee  in  what  way  the  mind  and  heart  are 
ibmwd  and  afibcted.  For  although  tbe  error  of  those  who 
dunk  tbat  piety  alooe,  without  leammg,  is  sufficient  for  inter- 
pniiog  die  aacred  books^  is  very  pernicious ;  still  it  cannot  be 
Aaiod,  that  the  taofe  pure>  chaiste,  uniform,  and  constant  tbd 
mnd,  the  beUer  it  is  adapted  to  understand  and  expound  the 
word  of  God.  ^  rov  ^eev  oiiils  oZfcy>  il  fiiy  rS  nvivftu  tov 
^ce£«  y^^fpnig  ie  iv^tmoq  oi  di^nu^  ta  roS  npiifwxog  xov 
#ae£.  '  Tbe  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of 
<3od.  Hie  natural  man  comprehendeth  not  the  diings  of  tbe 
Spirit  of  God.'    1  Cor.  8:  11,  14. 

More  especially,  however,  there  is  required  for  the  simplici^ 
which  we  are  discus^itig,  that  virtue  or  quality  of  mind  whicn 
mfly  enable  die  interpreter  alwajrs  to  control  bis  own  genius  and 
faaagination ;  so  as  to  indulge  himself  in  nothing,  and  to  avoid 
ooosttmtly  every  sport  and  salty  of  the  fancy.  This  is  truty 
noore  dffiduk  than  is  commonly  believed ;  eqiecialty  with  thos^ 
wl»  poftseai  a  ridmess  of  genius  and  take  pleastire  m  a  figura- 
tife  aiyle,  and  who  therefore  err  through  natural  abundance ;  a 
a|iaeiea  of  enor  m  whk^h  others,  men  of  inferior  capacshr,  wi 
UmA  di^t,  that  diey  endeavour  tt>  cover  u^  their  ^ettj  ot 
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eeoius  by  a  ridiculous  hunting  after  simibr  figures.  There  s 
however  nothing  of  greater  moment  to  the  interpreter,  than  to 
avoid  all  sallies  and  arts  of  this  kind;  and  he  should  pre- 
scribe it  as  a  law  to  himself,  that  the  more  acuteness  and 
skill  any  interpretation  may  seem  to  display,  the  more  cautiouB 
should  he  be  in  proving  it.  We  are  indeed  deceived  by  nodi- 
ing  more  easily  than  by  the  adulation  of  our  own  self-com(da- 
cency ;  and  it  is  often  the  case,  that  an  interpretatbn  which 
exhibits  great  ingenuity,  although  it  be  demonstrably  false,  is 
scarcely,  and  perhq)s  never,  laid  aside,  inasmuch  as  no  one 
willingly  resigns  the  praise  of  ingenuity  and  acuteness.  Others 
again  are  seduced  by  such  examples ;  and  they  too  strive  to 
bring  forth  something  acute  and  splendid.  For  since  tha^  is 
in  simplicity  a  certain  elegant  poverty  and  an  af^)earance  of  fa- 
cility ;  many  interpreters  seem  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  con- 
temned on  account  of  this  poverty ;  and  therefore  they  prefer 
10  show  off  in  •the  use  of  false  aids,  rather  than  unpretendingty 
follow  after  the  plain  and  simple  truth. 

This  simplicity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
also  so  much  the  more  necessary,  because  of  the  great  simplici- 
ty in  the  thoughts  and  teaching  both  of  the  sacred  writers  and 
of  our  Lord  himself.  In  regard  to  our  Lord,  who  in  all  his  hu- 
man character  exhibited  the  highest  perfection,  no  one  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  simplicity  of  heart  and  mind  whkJi  reigned  ki 
him,  unless  he  himself  be  wholly  destitute  of  any  sense  or  per- 
ceptbn  of  this  virtue.  There  was  in  Christ  not  only  that  per- 
fect integrity  of  moi'als  and  of  practice,  by  which  we  so  easily 
distinguish  men  of  simplicity  and  uprightness  from  those  who 
are  artificial  and  insincere ;  but  he  exhibited  also  such  admim- 
ble  purity  and  truth  of  character,  that  his  whole  life  is  the  most 
delightful  image  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  simplicity. 
And  this  was  exhibited  not  in  anv  poverty  of  mind  nor  in  low 
views  of  things ;  but  consisted  in  the  simple  and  true  conception 
of  the  loftiest  subjects,  and  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  entire 
direction  of  hb  mind  to  heavenly  things ;  a  virtue  wluch  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  true  religion.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to 
suppose  with  some,  that  a  man  devoid  of  this  simplicity  is  adapt- 
ed to  comprehend  divine  things.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
doubt  true,  that  through  the  arts  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  embelli^,  or  rather  to  corrupt  human  life,  we  bring  loss  and 
damage  to  the  prevalence  of  true  religion.  But  the  more  sinopli- 
ciiy  of  mind  and  heart,  so  much  the  more  prompt  and  prone,  as  it 
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were,  b  a  person  to  embrace  rdigious  truth.    He  then  only  can 
compreheDd  the  simplicity  of  our  Lord,  90  conspicuous  even  in  the 
loftiest  sublimity,  who  is  endowed  in  some  degree  with  the  same 
quality.     Theologians,  on  the  contrary,  in  searching  for  sublimity 
in  a  certain  artificial  obscurity,  have  transformed  the  teaching  and 
doctrines  of  Christ,  so  heavenly,  simple,  and  appropriate,  and  so 
admirably  accordant  with  the  eternal  relations  of  the  human 
race,  into  a  system  which  is  artificial,  arbitrary  [positive],  and 
more  correspondent  to  human  opinions.    This  might  be  demon- 
strated by  many  examples;  especially  of  such  passages  as  are 
said  to  contain  mysteries.     Interpreters  have  indeed  not  seldom 
found  difficulties,  because  they  have  not  followed  the  simple 
method  of  the  divine  Master ;  but  have  sought  in  his  words  the 
occasions  of  doctrinal  and  meta]Aysical  discussions.    More  par* 
ticularly  is  the  perception  of  this  simplicity  necessary  in  those 
passages,  where  our  Lord  has  pointed  out  the  necessary  and 
eternal  relations  of  human  and  divine  things ;  in  the  compre- 
hending, observing,  and  following  out  of  which  consists  essen- 
tially ail  true  religion  and  piety ;  and  which  he  has  brought  forth, 
as  it  were,  from  the  sacred  recesses  of  hb  own  mind  in  such  a 
way,  that  he  has  often  signified  them  by  a  word  or  by  language 
simple  indeed,  yet  significant  and  forcible  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.   These  relations,  it  is  true,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
are  to  be  comprehended  and  felt  in  the  mind,  rather  than  ex- 
pressed in  words ;  and  they  are  therefore  little  understood  by 
tiioce  who  are  accustomed  to  embody  divine  i.  e.  eternal  and  in- 
finite things  m  the  resemblances  of  words  and   reasonings. 
Hesce  there  have  been  at  all  times  few,  who  could  justly  esti- 
mate the  piety  of  the  most  excellent  men ;  as  the  example  of 
our  Lord  himself  clearly  demonstrates. 

But  the  aposdes  also  possessed  the  highest  simplicity ;  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  feared,  that  he  who  is  not  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing and  imitating  this  quality  in  them,  will  be  found  altogether 
unqualified  for  the  mterpretatbn  of  the  sacred  books.  There 
are  indeed  some  who  suppose,  that  Paul  presents  to  us  a  more 
learned,  animated,  and  subtile  mode  of  discussion  and  writing ; 
and  even  Ammon*  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  in  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul  the  more  difficult  intepretation  is  not  seldom  to  be 
preferred.  But  although  it  be  conceded,  that  Paul  has  some- 
times disputed  artificially ;  yet  he  always  exhibits  that  simplicity 

•  Nota  ad  Emesti  Institut.  Intcrp.  N.  T.  P.  11.  c.  I.  §22. 
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wfaicb,  as  we  hare  said  abmre,  cansiats  oot  id  ftoiiii^y  or  tadier 
in  an  appearance  of  facUityf  but  in  integrityi  verity^  ocnoMencyt 
and  neoeflBiQr.    And  those  arts  wbich  are  charged  on  this  wn- 
ter^  have  often  arisen  not  from  the  meaning  of  Paul,  but  bom  die 
imagination  of  mterpreters.  Thejr  have  taken  it  for  granted,  diat 
a  man  deeply  tmbaed  with  Jewidi  enididon,  h«  of  course  inid- 
tuted  subtile  disputations  in  letters  written  in  the  language  of  &- 
miliar  intercourse;  and  therefore  in  the  simptot  discourse  of 
the  apo6tle,  they  have  sought  lor  artificea  tciIi^  Aa/oir.    How  ia- 
consideratdy  some  have  done  this,  Paul  has  himself  shewn  ia 
1  Cor.  3:  4  seq.     In  this  passage  the  amiiii$s  jnic^ytaroc  «ai 
iwafuug,  which  is  opposed  to  toZc  nn&^g  dv&^mnbnig  «o^ 
o^  kopitg,  signifies  that  simple  power  of  divine  truth  which  tbe 
%fwx^xog  av^gmnog  ov  dixitai;    and  they  are  XoyM  (kdiOMi 
tnnvfiotog  dytov,  which  coming  with  that  divine  power,  produce 
certain  and  real  persuasion ;  verse  5.    And  although  it  was  sot 
always  in  the  aposde's  power  nwevfictr^itosg  n^vftrntina  avf^t- 
viw^  to  compare  spiritual  things  widi  spiritual  (verse  13^,  but  be 
must  also  sometimes  dispute  with  his  countr3rtnen  scut  M^ 
nov  or  xatcr  auQKa ;  nevertheless  even  in  discussions  of  ^ 
sort,  however  subtile,  he  has  still  preserved  a  great  simf^iohy ; 
i.  e.  he  has  managed  these  discussions  in  such  a  way,  as  dist  all 
the  parts  and  circumstances  are  consistent  and  coherent  sod 
tend  to  one  great  end,  as  if  by  a  natural  completeness  and  no* 
cessity.    But  where  theologians  can  justly  attribute  to  Paul  aay 
thing  of  that  subtihy  which  is  found  in  the  schools^  I  am  aot 
aware.  They  would  seem  rather  to  be  striving  to  secure  the  ta- 
thority  of  the  holy  apostle  for  thear  own  opinions,  by  making  Um 
the  author  of  them ;  and  hence  they  have  not  unfirequendy  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  forced  or  subtile  ioterpretatioas. 
Errors  of  this  kind  have  been  committed  the  more  frequent- 
ly m  regard  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  because  interpreters  have 
not  sufficiently  regarded  the  nature  of  diat  species  of  language 
which  is  commonly  empbyed  for  the  purposes  of  familiar  inter- 
course ;  but  have  expected  rather  in  his  epistles  an  accurate 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  topics,  and  a  contfamed  and  uoi* 
form  discussion,  just  as  if  they  were  regular  theological  treatises. 
Indeed,  the  interpreter  shoidd  above  all  things  fo  bis  mind  ob 
that  simplicity,  which  men  w}k)  employ  tbe  language  of  daihr 
life  and  are  unacquainted  with  tbe  more  learned  and  artificid 
style  of  books,  are  accustomed  to  preserve  in  writings  of  this 
sort.    This  is  found  in  all  die  writers  of  the  New  Testament ; 
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so  that  DO  interpreter  can  attain  to  their  true  meaning,  nor  feel 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  their  language,  unless  his  own  mind 
be  inibued  with-lbe  same  simplici^  \^Mch  constitutes  the  char- 
acteristic of  those  ingenuous  and  uncorrupted  men. 

This  subject,  howerer,  of  the  simplicity  so  characteristic  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  so  conspicuous  in  their 
language,  is  too  extensive,  and  requires  a  discussion  too  pro- 
tracted, for  the  brief  limits  of  the  present  essay.  I  add  ihere^ 
fore  only  this  one  reflection.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  desired, 
that  in  declariiig  the  divine  doctrines,  in  preaching  the  word  of 
God,  we  may  imitate  the  simplicity  of  those  holy  men ;  and  that 
in  explaming  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  may  employ  also  that 
simplicity  which  has  been  above  described ;  and  especially  pre*- 
serve  as  much  as  possible  that  simplicity  of  mind,  which  is  man- 
ifested in  an  aptness  te  perceive  the  truth  and  to  comprehend 
and  embrace  me  doctrines  tQueht  from  heaven.  Thus  may  not 
only  the  teachers  in  the  church,  but  also  all  Christians,  hope, 
to  perceive  and  experience  more  and  more  the  power  of  that  di- 
vine Spirit,,  by  which  the  church  is  governed. 

Come  then,  fellow  citizens,  and  celebrate  the  approaching, 
festival ;  in  order  that  thus  your  minds,  elevated  above  the  vi«- 
cissitudes  of  human  affairs  and  purified  from  eveiy  unworthy 
purpose,  may  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  their  simplicity 
and  integrity  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  divme  benefits ; 
so  that  by  the  aid  of  that  Spirit  which  is  not  of  this  world,  yoa 
may  be  enabled  both  to  persevere  in  the  true  faith,  and  to  sus- 
tam  and  augment  the  faith  of  others.  And  being  assured  that 
you  wiH  gladly  do  this  of  your  own  accord,  we  willingly  in- 
dnlge  die  hope  that  you  will  be  present  at  the  sacred  solemni- 
ties, which  are  to  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  of  our  ancestors, 
ill  the  university  hall,  on  the  first  day  of  Pentecost. 
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Art.  III.     On  the  Principal  Causes  or  Forced  Inter- 
pretations OF  THE  New  TESTAMRlfT. 

By  J.  A.  H.  TUtmuio,  ProfeMor  of  Tboolofjr  in  the  Unlvenitj  of  Leiptk.   Tmuklta 
from  the  Latin  b/  Um  Editor.* 

There  has  been  much  discussion  among  theologians  in  our 
day,  and  those  too  men  of  learning  and  deeply  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature,  respect- 
ing those  forcedf  interpretations  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
which,  as  is  supposed,  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  sacred 
writings  has  been  corrupted  by  many  recent  interpreters.  Al- 
though this  complaint  b  not  without  foundation,  yet  the  causes 
of  the  evil  seem  to  be  more  extensive  than  has  been  common- 
ly supposed,  and  are  not  to  be  sought  only  in  an  ignorance  of 
languages,  or  in  the  neglect  of  grammatical  interpretation.  For 
those  even  who  have  most  closely  followed  the  grammatical 
method,  have  been  some  of  the  first  to  offend  in  this  respect, 
by  proposing  interpretations  of  the  most  distorted  kind.  Such, 
for  instance,  was  Origen  himself,  the  celebrated  author  of  gram- 
matical interpretation ;  who,  as  is  well  known,  has  extracted  from 
the  Scriptures,  through  his  superstition  and  still  more  through 
his  imagination,  an  innumerable  muhitude  of  things,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  are  not  contained  in  them. 

Indeed,  as  a  general  principle,  the  grammatical  method  of  in- 
terpretation, although  the  only  one  which  is  or  can  be  true,  is 

•  See  the  Introductory  Notice  in  No.  I.  p.  160.  The  present  es- 
say was  prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  author's  becoming  Profes- 
sor Extraorainary  of  Theology  in  1803 ;  and  was  republished  with 
a  single  additional  note  in  1829.  He  remarks  on  that  occasion, 
that  adthough  several  things  perhaps  need  further  definition  and  il- 
lustration, he  yet  chooses  to  leave  them  in  their  present  state,  lest  be 
should  seem  desirous  of  embellishing  a  more  youthful  performance 
with  the  fruits  gathered  in  riper  years. — ^This  article  is  here  pub- 
lished, as  being  in  some  sort  introductory  to  the  celebrated  essay  of 
H.  Planck  De  Indole,  etc,  which  it  is  intended  to  give  in  the  next 
number. — Ed. 

t  The  epithet  in  the  original  is  contorta,  to  which  the  nearest 
corresponding  English  words,  as  to  form,  are  contorted ,  distorted; 
but  these  would  here  be  too  strong.  The  idea  of  the  Latin  is  com- 
monly expressed  in  English  by  the  words  forced,  strained,  etc. — Ed 
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nerertheless  to  be  emplc^ed  with  great  caution,  in  explaining  tlie 
sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  certainly  a  correct  precept,  that  the 
same  rules  are  to  be  followed  in  mterpreting  the  sacred  volume, 
which  are  applied  to  works  of  mere  human  origin ;  but  yet  this 
precept  is  not  true  in  any  such  sense,  as  would  imply  diat  the 
meanbg  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  sought  in  preciselythe 
same  manner,  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Polybius.  As  every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  habit 
of  speaking,  so  there  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  same  rules  (non  est  idem  apud  eundem  earundem 
regularum  usus);  and  an  interpretation  of  a  word  or  phrase  in 
Polybius  and  Xenophon  may  be  perfectly  correct  and  facile, 
while  the  same  applied  to  one  of  the  sacred  writers  would  be  as 
forced  as  possible.  Hence  it  arises,  that  those  authors  who 
have  applied  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the  more  elegant  Greek 
writers  to  the  explication  of  the  New  Testament,  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  escape  the  charge  of  proposing  forced  inter- 
pretadons ;  and  there  are  many  things  of  this  kind  extant  in  the 
works  of  diat  fine  Greek  scholar  Raphel,  of  Eisner,  Alber- 
ti,  and  the  truly  learned  Palairet.  And  although  J.  A.  £r- 
oesti,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  grammatical  interpretation  in 
our  times,  has  given  many  excellent  precepts  on  thb  subject, 
still  (it  would  seem)  they  have  not  always  been  observed,  even 
by  those  who  profess  to  foUow  most  cbsely  die  grammatical 
medK>d.  Hence,  the  causes  of  such  forced  interpretatkxis  must 
be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  neglect  of  grammatical  exegesis, 
as  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  ofier,  on  this  occasion, 
some  remarks  on  this  subject,  tending  to  unfold  briefly  some  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  interpretations  in  question. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  nature  of 
forced  interpretation,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  some  ambigui- 
ty. Many  call  that  a  forced,  interpretation,  which  gives  to  a 
passage  a  sense  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and  which 
is  not  contained  in  his  words.  Others  give  this  name  to  every 
explanation  which  is  not  grammatical.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
ao  interpretation  which  is  foreign  to  the  words,  and  even  re- 
pugnant to  them,  is  to  be  termed  false^  rather  than  forced ; 
and  also  that  an  interpretation  may  be  entirely  grammatical,  and 
yet  forced.  This  will  be  evident  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
ooe.  There  are  indeed  many  intearpretations,  whkh  the  ium 
loquendi  and  the  power  of  words  will  admit ;  but  which  nevor^ 
tfaetes  are  not  satisfactory,  and  ev^  give  oflfence,  by  seeming  to  ^ 

No.  in.  69 
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interrupt  the  progress  of  die  discourse  and  imparting  to  it  a  sort 
of  foreign  cdouring.  These  no  one  wouW  call  false ;  nor  yet 
would  any  one  hold  them  to  be  true,  i.  e.  appropriate  to  the 
passages  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  they  may  therefore 
properiy  be  termed  forced.  To  such  interpretations  Eraesd 
was  accustomed  to  oppose  the  very  suitable  ierm  faeile*  Thus 
in  James  3:  1,  the  words  ftfj  noXXol  didaaxako^  flv€0^e,  are 
sometimes  rendered  thus :  do  not  too  eagerly  desire  the  office  of 
a  teacher.  This  sense  the  words  indeed  admit;  though  it 
seems  somewhat  harsh  to  understand  ylv^a^e  as  being  put  here 
for  firi  d^iXere  y^via^ai  noklol  d&daaxalo^ ;  but  the  context  re- 
jects this  sense ;  to  which  such  an  admonition  against  an  ambi- 
tious spirit  is  utterly  foreign.  If  now  we  should  say  that  dido- 
axttXog  here  means  a  person  who  carps  at  and  reproves  others; 
DO  one  probably  would  readily  concede  that  this  sense  necessa- 
rily lies  in  the  word  itself;  and  yet  it  suits  admirably  to  the  suc- 
ceedmg  clauses.  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  German  word 
meistemj  which  plainly  answers  to  rcji  iidaanHv  and  iidatstor 
lov  iivat.  [So  also,  in  some  degree,  the  Elnglish  verb  to  ^«- 
ior.']  Nor  should  I  hesitate  to  explain  Rom.  2:  21,  iaviov  ov 
Maaxiig^  in  this  manner :  thou  who  censurest  the  faults  of  othr 
ersj  dost  thou  not  censure  thine  own  faults  ?  In  nearly  the 
same  sense,  I  thmk,  is  iMax^^v  found  in  Ecclus.  9:  1.  h 
like  manner,  the  word  ogyti^  James  1:  19,  cannot  signify  wralhy 
which  is  a  notion  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  there  und^  dis- 
cussion ;  but  it  denotes  undoubtedly  the  indignation  or  indig- 
nant feeling  of  a  man  who  is  irritable  and  fretful  under  me 
calamities  to  which,  like  arrows,  the  whole  of  human  life  is 
exposed.f     At  the  same  time,   the  idiom  in  this  passage  as 

•  Institutio  Interpretia  N.  Test.  P.  II.  Cap.  I.  ^  22.  ed.  Ammon. 
Leip.  1809.    [Omitted  in  the  English  translation.] 

f  That  ogyij  signified  among  the  Greeks  not  only  anger  and 
wrath,  but  dso  the  feeling  of  a  man  offended  or  provoked,  is  not 
necessary  to  be  shewn  to  those  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Nor  are  there  wanting  in  the  New  Testament  examples  of 
die  same  signification  ;  e.  g.  Mark  3:  5.  Rom.  9:  22.  Heb.  3: 11. 
It  may  also  be  observed  in  passing,  that  when  this  word  is  employ- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  punishment,  chastisement,  etc. 
this  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  Hebrew  idiom ;  but  it  is  so  found 
also  in  the  best^Greek  writers.  So  Demosthenes  adv.  Mid.  p.  60S 
ed.   Reiak.    tiu  dfiaapt^  if  ovh  iatjv  ztjp  ogpj^,  av  ^'  infiiv. 
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lo  form  is  not  Hebrew,  but  good  Greek ;  since  an  Auctor  in- 
€ert.  m  Poet.  Gnom.  has  this  sentence :  ylypov  f  iig  o^v  fiti 
xa%vg  alXu  ^Qafvg. — From  these  examples  it  will  eas'ily  be 
seen,  that  the  nature  of  the  interpretations  under  discussion  will 
be  very  much  obscured,  if  diey  are  to  be  defined  in  the  usual 
way  above  pointed  out,  i.  e.  if  we  merely  say  they  are  such 
as  are  not  grammatical. 

To  interpret  gr^immatically  is  surely  not  merely,  by  the  help 
of  a  lexicon,  to  explain  simply  the  verbal  meaning  and  render 
word  for  word ;  but,  as  the  most  distinguished  interpreters  have 
long  taught,  it  is  to  ascertain  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  and 
the  idea  attached  to  a  particular  word  in  any  particular  place, 
by  a  dDigent  attention  to  the  usus  loqvendij  the  object  of  the 
writer,  and  the  logical  connexion  of  die  whole  context.  Nei- 
ther is  the  grammatical  interpretation  a  different  thing  fix>m 
the  historical  one  ;  there  is  not  one  grammatical  sense,  and 
another  historical.  Under  that  which  earlier  interpreters,  as 
Sixtus  Senensis,  formerly  called  the  historical  sense,  they  un- 
derstood nothug  more  than  the  grammatical  one;  and  they 
called  it  the  historical,  merely  because  it  is  deduced  from  a 
proper  observation  of  times  and  events.*  And  that  which  cer- 
tain later  writers  have  begun  to  call  die  historical  sense,  viz. 
that  which  a  passage  expresses  when  explained  with  reference 
to  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived,  or  that  which  the  words 
appear  to  have  expressed  at  that  time  and  place  and  among 
those  persons  for  whom  he  wrote ;  this  is  nothing  else  than  what 
the  earlier  interpreters  called  the  grammatical  sense.  Indeed, 
according  to  their  views,  and  those  of  every  correct  interpreter, 
the  grammatical  interpretation  has  and  ought  to  have  for  its 
highest  object,  to  shew  what  sense  the  words  of  a  passage  can 
bm,  ought  to  bear,  and  actually  do  bear ;  and  it  requires  not 
only  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  words  and  the  usus  loqueu' 
di  of  them,  but  also  with  many  other  things.  It  is  not  enough 
to  investigate  what  is  said ;  but  we  must  also  inquire  by  whom 
and  to  whom  it  is  said,  at  what  time^  on  what  occasion^  what  pre- 
cede, vihsifoUowSj  etct    For  to  interpret,  is  to  point  out  what 

aw  t  Sxoiv^  iva^iv  6  vofiog^  just  as  Paul  says  Rom.  4:  15,  o  vo- 
fAog  ogytjv  TtategyaC^rcn^.  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  In- 
dex Dem.  Reisk.  v.  ogyi],  p.  540. 

*  See  Ernesti,  Opp.  Phil.  crit.  p.  221. 

t  So  Erasmus,  Ratio  et  Meth.  verae  Theobgiae,  p.  51  ed.  Sesil^. 
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ideas  are  implied  in  the  language;  or  it  is  to  excite  in  anodier 
the  same  thou^ts  that  the  writer  had  in  his  own  mind.  But 
the  power  of  domg  this  does  not  depend  alone  on  a  knowledge 
of  words  and  of  the  ii#iu  loquendi  ;  but  demands  an  acquaint- 
ance with  many  other  things,  as  was  said  above.  All  writers 
do  not  foUow  the  same  usus  loMendi  ;  Polybius  and  Dionysus 
of  Halicamassus  have  each  a  di^rent  kind  of  language;  Thu- 
cydides  and  Xenophon  have  little  resemblance  of  s^le ;  al- 
though the  two  former  were  nearly  contemporary,  and  the  latter 
were  natives  of  the  same  country.  We  ourselves  write  differ- 
ently to  learned  men  and  to  our  famiUar  acquaintance ;  and 
our  habit  and  manner  of  speaking  ot  writing  depends  very 
much  upon  the  talent,  disposition,  and  personal  habits  of  the 
individual.  Practice  also  effects  very  nuich.  Besides  all  these, 
there  is  required,  in  order  to  become  a  skilful  interpreter,  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  sagaciQr  and  a  native  tact,  such  as  the  Greds 
call  ivqivta,  the  want  of  which  cannot  be  compensated  by  any 
degree  of  art  or  erudition.  Hence  it  happens,  that  those  who 
are  destitute  of  thb  natural  talent,  however  extensively  they  may 
possess  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  of  the  whde  construction 
of  style  and  discourse,  very  often  propose  interpretations  as  for- 
eign as  possible  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  writer.* 

Smce  then  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  interprets^) 
which  accurately  gives  the  true  sense  contabed  in  the  words  of 
a  writer,  dnd  presents  in  a  legitimate  way  to  the  mind  of  another 
the  same  thoughts  which  the  writer  had,  and  must  have  had,  in 
his  own  mind  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place ;  it  follows 
therefore  that  we  must  call  that  a  forced  interpretatk)n,  which 
does  violence  in  any  way  to  the  true  meanbg  of  an  author;  so 
as  to  make  him  express  by  his  words  a  different  sense  from  that 
which  he,  in  this  discourse,  and  at  that  time  and  place,  intended 
to  connect  with  those  words. 

By  the  common  consent  of  the  ablest  interpreters,  the  proper 
roeanmg  of  any  writer  is  to  be  discovered,  first,  firom  the  usvi 
loquendi  which  is  familiar  to  him ;  then,  from  an  observation  of 
the  persons  and  times  and  places  in  and  for  which  he  wrote ; 
and  lasdy,  firom  the  context,  in  which  is  also  comprehended  the 
object  01  the  writer,  which  some  make  a  separate  nead.  Hence 
there  arise  three  characteristics,  by  which  to  distinguish  a  forced 

*  Compare  this  whole  discussion  with  the  article  by  Pro£  Hahn, 
in  No.  L  of  this  work.— Ed. 
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interpretation ;  vus.  first,  if  H  be  contrary  to  the  ordinary  usus 
loquendi  of  the  writer ;  secondly,  if  it  be  at  variance  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  persons,  times,  and  places,  in  and  iot  which  he 
wrote ;  and  thirdly,  if  it  be  incongruous  to  the  series  of  discourse. 
We  tii^efixe  call  that  a  forced  mterpretatbn,  which,  althot^h  ii 
may  be  contained  in  ike  words  taken  by  themselves^  nevermeUss 
expresses  a  sense  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  writer;  inas-- 
fluicA  as  it  is  repugnant  either  to  ^  usus  lo^uendi  of  the 
writer,  or  to  time  and  plj^ce,  or  finally  to  the  context. 

There  are  two  species  of  interpretations  of  thb  sort.  The 
one  by  a  certain  violence  put  upon  the  words,  is  calculated  to 
diEq;)lea9e  the  learned ;  while  the  other,  by  a  certain  appearance 
of  art  and  refinement,  allures  the  unlearned.  The  former  spe- 
cies may  be  termed  inept,  and  is  exhibited  when  a  sentiment 
is  obtruded  upon  a  writer,  which  is  alike  foreign  both  to  his  con^ 
stant  manner  of  thinkbg  and  speakmg,  and  to  his  intention 
and  object.*  As  if  one  should  say  that  Paul  in  Eph.  1:  7 
had  in  mind  the  systeni  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  he  diould  go 
oa  to  interpret  W^  anolvTgo»a$v  dui  tov  ci^axog  avroij,  rnv 
Sq>HH9  tmv  naQommpLaTOv,  of  a  deliverance  from  sin,  which  is 
elected  by  thb  doctrine,  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Such 
an  interpretation  is  supported  neither  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  aposde  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ,  nor 
by  the  object  of  the  writer  and  the  method  of  the  whole  dis- 
cusaon,  nor  by  the  mode  of  thmking  among  the  Christians  to 
whom  ^e  apokle  wrote ;  unless  the  utmost  violence  be  put  upon 
tlie  words. — ^The  other  species  is  usuallv  called  the  subtile. 
These  are  such  as  by  a  sort  of  art  extract  from  the  words  a  sen- 
timent, good  indeed  in  itself,  but  foreign  to  the  intention  of 
the  writer,  and  particularly  so  to  the  proper  force  and  significan- 
cy  of  the  words.  A  great  many  examples  of  this  kind  have 
l]««i  collected  by  F.  F.  Grafenhain,  b  his  Dissert,  de  Inter- 
pret. A*.  T.  argutis  magis,  quam  veris,  Leips.  1774. 

*  Those  interpretations  are  inept,  which  give  a  sense  not  appre- 
I^iate  to  the  passage,  the  writer,  or  the  time.  Indeed  all  forced  in- 
terpretations may  be  called  inept,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inappro- 
priate to  the  passages  from  which  they  are  extracted ;  but  smce 
some  ofiend  more  the  judgment,  while  others  by  an  appearance  of 
Tenement  please  the  unlearned,  I  have  preferred  to  distinguish 
them  into  inept  and  subtile.  The  nature  of  interpretations  of  this 
sort  has  been  well  treated  of  by  £.  A.  Frommann,  in  his  prolusion 
entitled :  FadUtas  bonae  interpretatumis  nota,  ^  X.  Opp.  Phil. 
Hiat  p.  387  seq. 
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Sioce  then  every  trae  interpretatioD  rests  upon  the  kmm  Io- 
quendi^  the  accurate  knowledge  of  persons  and  places  and 
times,  and  the  comparison  of  the  context ;  so  all  instances  of 
forced  interpretation  must  arise  either  fix>m  ignorance,  or  Deg- 
lect,  of  these  same  things.  There  are  therefore  three  principal 
causes  of  such  interpretations }  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
treat. 

I.  The  first  cause  lies  in  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  and 
correct  understanding  of  the  unu  loaueruU.  The  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  is  not  pure 
Greek ;  but  is  mixed  and  made  up  of  words  and  idioms  bor- 
rowed from  several  languages,  and  particularly  from  the  He- 
brew. This  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  Greek 
scholars,  as  well  as  of  the  most  erudite  interpreters  of  the  New 
Testament.*  And  although  this  opinion  is  admitted  in  our  dtj 
by  all,  yet  the^re  seems  to  be  an  ambiguiQr  banging  around  it, 
which  gives  occasion  to  very  many  forced  interpretations. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who,  after  the  example  of  Daniel  Hein- 
sius,  have  presupposed  in  the  New  Testament  a  peculiar  Hebrai- 
zing dialect,  have  no  doubt,by  the  common  consent  of  the  learned, 
been  in  an  error ;  and  have  thus  rendered  the  whole  discussion  re- 
specting the  usus  loquendi  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  uncer- 
tain, f   For,  in  the  nrst  place,  single  forms  and  idioms  cannot  con- 

*  See  Hemsterhusius  ad  Lucian.  Tom.  I.  p.  909.  G.  J.  Planck, 
Einleit  in  die  theol.  Wissenschaften,  Bd.  II.  p.  42  sq. 

f  It  was  formerly  customary  to  call  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  Alexandrine  interpreters,  the  Helkmstic,  as 
if  it  were  a  dialect  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  to  regard 
it,  I  know  not  how,  as  'EfigatCovaav,  This  opinion  is  most  learn- 
edly refuted  by  Claud.  Salmasius  in  his  Comm,  de  Lingua  HdU/t- 
istica,  Lugd.  Bat  1643,  (compare  also  his  Funus  Ling.  HeOenisti' 
cae  and  Ossileguim,)  against  D.  Heinsius,  who  had  defended  it  in 
his  Aristarchus  Sacer,  his  Exerdtatt.  Sacrae  in  N.  T,  (in  the 
preface,)  and  his  Exercitatio  de  Lingua  HtMenist.  L.  B.  1643. 
But  although  no  one  who  is  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  can  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  defend 
the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek ;  yet  nevertheless  the  po- 
sition seems  also  incapable  of  defence,  which  makes  the  language, 
or  rather  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  a  peculiar  and  proper 
dHiXi%tov,  the  BO  called  %riw  *EkXivi(rn%riv.  For  it  is  one  thing, 
to  employ  a  certain  common  and  unpolished  {Iduaxi^ip)  mannei^of 
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stitute  a  peculiar  dialect;  nor  are  those  thtogs  of  course  Hebraisms^ 
which  ba?e  some  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  language ;  but  all 
such  appearances  may  be  referred  to  the  general  feelkags  and 
opinions  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  their  mode 
of  teaching,  rather  than  to  sbgle  words  and  forms  of  phrases, 
which  are  of  uncertain  origin  and  are  often  common  to  many 
languages.  And,  in  the  second  place,  there  was  no  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  a  dialect  be- 
longs to  a  people,  not  to  a  few  individuals.  It  is,  as  Gregory 
Corinthus  defines  it,  Xii$g  id&ov  j^a()axT^(»a  tonov  ifiqialvovau,* 

speaking,  mixed  with  foreign  idioms,  and  with  Latin  and  other 
newly  coined  words,  veoxf^olg  (as  Phrynicus  calls  them)  and  ddonl- 
fioig;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  use  of  a  particular  and 
peculiar  dialect.  The  position  of  Salmasius  (and  in  mj  judgment 
the  correct  one)  is,  that  the  sacred  writers  had  no  such  peculiar  di- 
alect ;  while,  at  die  same  time,  he  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  q>inion  of  those  who  boast  of  the  purity  of  the  style  of  the 
New  Testament — ^But  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  mere  verbal  trifling, 
not  to  admit  the  name  of  dialect ,  where  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  writers  have  employed  a  kind  of  writing  mixed,  ctdoxcfiov, 
,  row  ov  naiaidevfievaiv,  and  therefore  filled  with  many  Hebra- 
isms ;  I  answer,  that  these  things  we  certainly  do  not  deny ;  since 
no  one  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  can  do  this ; 
hot  we  deny  that  tiiese  appearances  constitute  what  it  is  proper  to 
call  a  peculiar  dialect,  'jEiXtjpiatixiiv  or  ^JSPQatiovaav,  We  would 
not  indeed  be  difficult  about  words,  but  we  prefer  not  to  use  the 
term  diakct,  because,  through  the  opinion  which  the  use  of  this 
word  would  imply,  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
rendered  uncertain ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  right 
judgment  respecting  the  origin  and  sources  of  the  language  which 
the  sacred  writers  have  employed,  unless  that  ambiguity  be  remov- 
ed, which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  books  by  those  authors,  who  talk  about  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect, without  appearing  to  know  or  to  determine  any  thing  certain 
reapecting  it  I  merely  touch  upon  this  subject  here  and  in  the 
text;  proposing  hereafter  to  treat  of  it  more  fiilly  on  another  oc- 
caaosL  I  have  mentioned  it  here  in  order  to  vindicate  the  real 
opinions  of  Salmasius ;  since  some  appear  to  consider  him  as  dii^ 
iering  very  little  firom  the  error  of  rfochen.  See  G.  J.  Planck, 
i  c.  p.  44. 

•  Greg.  Corinth.  De  Dialectis,  p.  9.  ed.  Schaefer.  Compare 
Phavorin.  Varin.  Thes.  (Venet  1496.)  fol.  336.  248.  Maittaire  de 
Graecae  Linguae   Dialectis,  p.  1  seq.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VI. 
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<  a  mode  of  speaking  which  exhibits  [bears}  the  cfaaract^  of 
the  place.'  But  when  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greeks  had  be- 
come mbgled  together,  and  the  several  tribes  had  no  longer 
each  a  separate  and  peculiar  mode  of  speaking,  the  gramma- 
rians changed  also  die  signification  of  the  term  dudect^  and 
called  this  intermixture  or  farrago  of  dialects  tv^  uowriw  &«- 
XiMTOv.*  The  Jews  then  who  spoke  Greek,  had  not  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  their  own,  but  used  this  common  one,  rfjp  paQPagliov- 
Qttv ;  which  was  also  employed  by  aU  the  Asiatic  tribes  and  na- 
tions that  then  spoke  Greek.  Paul,  moreover,  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, had  learned  Greek  in  his  own  country,  long  before  he  came 
to  die  school  of  Gamaliel ;  as  was  also  the  case  with  Luke,  who 
exhibits  few  traces  of  a  Jewish  education. 

Nor  do  those  authors  appear  to  have  judged  mofte  correctly, 
who  have  wished  to  caU  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament  &e 
Alexandrine  dialect,f  and  have  r^arded  the  dialect  oS  AJex- 
andria  as  the  source  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament.  TTiis 
opinion  is  supported,  neither  by  a  comparison  of  the  New.  Tes- 
tament with  this  -dialect  nor  by  history.  For  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not  citizens  of  Alexandria ;  nor  simply 
because  they  have  sometimes  followed  the  Alexandrine  version, 
can  it  be  concluded  that  they  have  imitated  the  Alexandrine  di- 

p.  678.  B.  Scholiast,  ad  Aristoph.  Nubb.  317.— The  editions  of 
Greg.  Corinth,  whose  definition  is  given  above,  have  UJ^tg  id$or 
Xagaxzfiga  rvnov  ifi<pcclvovacc,  Salmasius  (p.  450)  ingenioudy 
conjectured,  that  it  ought  to  be  written  ronov;  although  he  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  this  reading,  sufficiently  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the 
words  of  other  grammarians  and  writers.  Thus  Clemens  Alex. 
(Strom.  Lib.  I.  p.^  404.)  says  in^  like  manner  :^^mA«xroc  ifni  li^i^ 
id.  x^Q'  Tonov  ifA^alvovau^  ij  Ac^^  \diOv  17  noivov  ?&vovg  ifi-* 
q)alvovaa  ;|fapax797(>a.  Salmasius  supposes,  that  the  grammarians 
perhaps  changed  ronov  into  Tvnov,  because  in  their  times  there 
was  no  longer  any  Greek  dialect  peculiar  to  any  place  or  tribe.  He 
has  also  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  hock  de  HeBemstiea,  that 
a  dialect  can  only  belong  to  a  tribe  or  people,  Ixovoav  qifoyijg  x^k^ 
gantijga  l&p&noy,  as  says  the  Schd.  in  Aristoph.  quoted  above. 
The  grammarians  themselves  also  do  not  seem  always  to  have  used 
the^  term  diakci  very  accurately ;  but  have  often  employed  it  for 
yXciaoa^  idliofia,  U^igy  etc. 

*  Salmasius,  1.  c. 

f  This  name  was  first  proposed  by  J.  E.  Grabe  in  his  Prokgom. 
adV.T.ex  vers,  Sept.  Interpretum,  Tom.  II.  e.  I.  ^49. 
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dact}  anjr  more  fSmi  tkoBe  who  fi^ofw  Ab  mnitm  of  Latheiv 
we  flccMtoined  to  imkile  bis  aQrle  in  other  reqpects.  The  diar 
lect  of  Alezaodria  was  not  a  language  peculiar  aod  appropriate 
to  the  citizeos  of  that  place  alope^  but  wza  a  kind  of  speech 
jnixed  and  corrupted  by  the  couflueace  of  many  nations,  as 
Greeks*  Macedonians,  A&icaiis,  Carthagmians,  SrriaoB,  East 
fatflians,  Sicilians,  Italians,  and  others.^  After  the  Maoedo*> 
idsas  had  brought  the  whole  of  Greece  under  subjectioii,  and 
extended  their  dommion  also  into  Asia  and  Africa,  the  re* 
fined  and  elegant  Attic  began  to  decline;  aod  all  the  dia- 
lects being  by  degrees  maed  together,  there  arose  a  certain  ^  V  ^ 
peculiar  language  called  the  camM(m,\  and  also  the  JBeSe- 

*  See  ea  this  whole  subject  Slurz  de  Diakcto  Alexaadrina, 
haps.  1886.  Compare  Fischer,  Animadv.  ad  Welleri  Oranun.  I. 
p.  46.  [See  also  the  essay  of  H.  Planck  de  Ledsle  eU.  in  the  next 
nember  of  this  work.] 

t  Koivfi  diaXexTog.  Granun.  Leid.  p.  640  ed.  Schaefer.  Scbol. 
Venet  Horn,  ad  H.  a .  85.  Eustath.  ad  II.  a.  p.  22.  Clem.  Alex. 
Stiom.  L.  I.  p.  404.  B,  See  Kizchmeier  de  Dialecto  Graecor. 
communi,  Viteb.  1709.  Those  who  used  this  dialect  were  called 
nOMfOi,  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Plut.  983.  Soidas  v.  d&igcc.  Phryni- 
cus  calls  them  ol  vvv,  ot  noXXoL  On  the  subject  of  this  dialect 
Silmasius  has  a  long  discussion,  in  the  work  so  often  quoted  above. 
Hewas  of  opinton  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  diaka,  but  ra&er 
f  1^9^09^  n94nfft¥,  a  tongue  cdOHion  to  all,  who  in  faking  the 
Qieek  boagnage,  *EUfiviif>vtigy  did  not  follow  any  one  of  the  an- 
dent  diflleetfl.  The  grammarians,  on  the  contrary,  chose  to  em- 
fley  ibr  iHsas  pui^pose  the  name  %mv^  diAUmog,  to  designate  a 
kind  of  speech  mixed  up  frow  all  the  forms  of  Greek  idioms,  and 
eoDBBMB  to  all  tho^e  who  spoke  Greek  in  the  later  ages.  Whoever 
tWgcferc  did  not  follow  one  of  the  four  dialects,  viz.  the  Attic, 
bate,  Doric,  or  Aedic,  but  employed  a  diction  composed  from  aU 
these  idbms,  was  said  to  have  t^V  xoii^V  dMkmtQv;  as  for  in- 
atance  Pindar  himself;  see  Saimastus  1.  c.  p.  28, 29.  But  we  must 
riso  dislini^uiflh^differeBt  periods  or  ages ;  for  the  grammarians  give 
also  to  tl»t  ^lo!i«9a,  wUeh  was  current  amcntg  all  Greeks  ^^^ 
te  fise  and  diMinotioB  of  the  four  dialects,  the  ^ithet  uoifti-  This 
isMoarcMt  from  the  fragment  of  the  so  called  Grammaticus  Meer- 

Btti,  (which  with  Gfmory  C<h'.  and  the  Grammat  Leidensis 

I  poUiflbed  by  Schaefer,  Leips.  1811,)  where  it  is  said :  dwU%-^ 
Tm.  Oi  £i«A  «A«-    'iar  Jjp&i^'  Mmgi^l  '^tokig'  m\  M^vnf  «J 

fion^Tttfl,  "^^iO^^  owe    iXOhfU    X$lQCMtn(^*  I^Qi^Pn  »POfHM^ 

No.  in.  60 
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ftte;*  but  more  espsdaHjr,  ^bee  the  eiapire  of  the  Maoedooiuis 
was  the  chief  cause  of  its  kitroductioD  into  geoeral  use  from  the 

■  --     ■  I,  ■  '         ■     .  -  , 

xavotfa,  tag  9i  Xomcig  ngoQ  tttottita.  '1%e  dialects  are  five, 
the  Ionic,  Attic,  Doric,  Aeoiic,  and  the  conmnm.  The  fifth,  har* 
ing  no  pecHhar  character  of  its  own,  is  called  OHnnion,  beetase  all 
the  others  have  sprung  from  it  This  one  is  to  be  learned  ^j  gea^ 
eral  rule ;  the  others,  each  in  its  own  particular  manner ;'  ^<  642L 
BatGrre^rory  Corinthus  (p-^Xd)  {[ives  the  name  xo&pn  to  that,  97  niv^ 
x^  Xgoifii^a,  ^yovp  ti  i%  roup  i  awtatSaa,  *  which  we  all  use, 
viz.  that  which  is  composed  from  all  the  four.'  With  him  also  co- 
incides the  Gramm.  Leid.  (1.  c.)  and  John  Grammaticus.  The  in 
consistency  of  these  grammarians  is  chastised  by  Salmasius,  I.  c. 
p.  12  sq.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled in  this  manner,  viz.  by  making  a  distinction  between  this  an- 
cient yXeiaaa,  the  common  source  or  mother  of  all  the  &m  dialects, 
which  the  Gramm.  Meerm.  c^ls  xo$v^,  and  that  later  mixed  kind  of 
diction  common  to  all  the  nations  that  used  the  Greek  language, 
and  formed  by  the  mixture  not  only  of  all  the  dialects,  but  also  of 
the  idioms  of  every  people  that  spoke  Greek  {'^XXtjviiovxojv)^  or 
that  mingled  with  the  Greeks ;  and  which  was  also  commonlj  call- 
ed 17  noivti^  and  is  termed  by  Phrynicus  the  dialect  to/v  vionigtov 
and  x£v  ov  nejiatdivofiivoiv.  The  grammarians  indeed,  having 
no  rule  but  their  own  taste  and  judgment,  seem  very  often  to  have 
been  rash  and  inconsistent  both  m  ueir  precepts  and  censures. 

*  HeBenic  rather  than  Hdiemstic ;  since  the  former  is  recognis- 
ed by  the  grammarians  and  other  writers  of  that  age,  while  the  lat- 
ter never  existed ;  see  Saknasius  1.  c.  But  in  relation  also  to  the 
words'  'jEkXfjviKog  and  'MXijpiCitP,  the  grammarians  do  not  se^n 
to  have  been  of  one  accord.  On  the  one  hand,  these  words  are 
very  often  employed  in  a  laudatory  sense,  when  all  who  spoke  Greek 
are  termed  '^kXfjptattiU  and  *jEXXfjpiCoptfg.  This  is  proved  bj 
Salmasius  with  many  arguments ;  and  is  also  sufficiently  maniieBt 
from  the  passage  in  Athenaeus  (Lib.  III.  c.  84),  where  ol  o^^iSpu 
^JEXXijpiCoptig  are  those  who  speak  Greek  loeO,  On  the  other  hand, 
at  a  later  period  they  applied  the  epithet  *JEXX^Pix6g  to  a  kind  of 
SMeCh  less  elegant,  and  composed  of  words  and  phrases  common, 
obsolete,  newly  coined,  or  also  fore^ ;  see  Moms  sub  v.  ydoM>ir. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Ran.  6.^  Hence  it  arose  that  to  'I3iXiiPin4SQ 
XhfHp  was  opposed  to  to  *u^t%tig.  The  grammarians  distin- 
guished in  this  common  language,  between  such  things  as  wete 
less  elegant,  which  they  called  dSoxifta,  'EXXttPMa^  as  being  com- 
mon toig  "JSXXtic^ ;  (see  Moeris  sub.  v.  i^lXXfop,  fv^eipwg ;)  aad 
such  other  things  as  were  more  recent,  and  among  these  also  lbi»- 
eign  idioms,  all  which  they  called  notpi,  i.  e.  obsolete,  iimtiMm  ; 
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lime  of  Alexand^  onwards,  k  wsscaUed  ^Maddofdc.*  This 
dialect  was  composed  from  almost  all  the  dialects  of  Greece,  to*- 
gether  with  very  many  fiareign  wordsf  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sians, SjTians,  Hebrews,  ami  other  nations,  who  became  con* 
neoted  with  the  Macedonian  people  after  the  age  of  Alexander.| 
Now  of  this  Macedonian  dialect,  the  dialect  ^  Alexandria  was 
a  d^eoerate  progen;^,  far  more  corrupt  than  the  common  xc»v 
llAanioptCoPTmv  ykm^aa,  or  common  Macedonian  dialect.  It 
was  the  current  knguage  of  all  die  inhabitants  of  that  city,  even 
€i  the  kamed  in  whom  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria  was 
so  ferdle,  and  also  of  the  Jews ;  for  the  latter,  whom  Alexander 
bad  permitted  to  dwell  in  that  city  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
.rights  and  privileges  with  the  Macedonians,  used  not  a  peculiar 
dialect  of  their  own,  but  the  common  language  of  the  city. 
What  Josephus  rektfes,  that  the  Jews  had  a  certain  portion  of 
the  city  aUotled  to  them,  onmg  na^apmu^av  i%QHv  xnv  dUun 

which  is  done  by  Moeris,  as  is  shewn  by  Pierson  ad  Moerid.  sub 
v.q>eida}Xol.  But  all  the  grtunmarians  very  frequently  confounded 
TO  noivop  and  notv^g  with  to  *JSkkfiv^x6v  and  JSHtjvtnmg ;  a  cir- 
comstance  deserving  the  attentkui  of  modem  grammarians.  Con»> 
pare  Salmasius^  1.  c.  p.  55  sq. 

•  Not  the  ancient  Macedonic,  which  we  know  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  the  Doric ;  but  the  latere  adopted  by  the  Macedonians 
about  the  time  of  Philip,  and  especially  of  Alexander.  This  came 
to  be  employed  by  all  the  Greeks,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  com- 
mon life  and  in  their  writing ;  nor  was  there  any  longer  a  distinc- 
tkm  of  dialects.  It  is  very  often  mentioned  as  the  common^  e.  ff .  by 
Phrynicus ;  but  is  also  called  Mamdovfav  diaXtHTog,  Heraclid.  ap^ 
Husiath.  ad  Od.  x'.  p.  1654;  and  Ma%id6v(av  yXHoaa,  Eudaem. 
Pelus.  ap.  eund.  ad  Od.  /.  p.  1457. 

t  Examples  are  5^ven  in  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  H.  in  Del.  150. 
Compare  Hemsterhus.  ad  Polluc.  10,  16.  Heysch.  et  Phavor.  v. 
^#Ao,  coll.  Selden  de  Diis  8vr.  lib.  1.  Etym.  M^.  v.  arra,  coU. 
Heinsius  Prol.  in  Aristarch.  Sao.  p.  665.  [Arist  Sac.  p.  446?]  Span- 
heim ad  Callim.  H.  in  Dian.  6. 

%  Compare  Emesti's  Prolusion  cfe  Di^cuUcAe  N.  T.  rede  inUrp. 
HI  Opp.  rhil.  crit  p.  212.  See  also  Diod.  Ascalonites  ap.  Athea. 
XIV;  p.  102.  C.  Athenaetu  himself  says.  III.  222.  A.  MoMdovl" 
iorrag  olda  nolkQvg  riv  *Am%£v  Sid  t^p  intftiHav,  coll.  IX. 
p.  102.  C.  Phrynichus  de  Menandro  Athen.  p.  415— 4ia  ed.  Lo- 
beck.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  t\  p.  1654. 
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tm¥,  fxTOP  imifuoyofupvp  tmp  JilXiHfAimp^  *  in  older  that  fktf 
mt^  live  in  greater  purify  and  have  less  iniareourse  wkfa  ww* 
gers,'  certainly  does  not  of  neceasity  imply,  tiiat  tb^  bad  a  sep- 
arate and  peculiar  speech  of  their  own,  which  they  preserved  in 
the  midst  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  moltitude  of  colosisis 
from  other  nations,  Egyptians,  MacedooiaBs,  SiciCans,  and  oth- 
ers* Nor  were  they  called  Alexandrians  for  any  other  cause* 
as  Joeephus  abo  relates,*  than  that,  as  Jews  dwelling  at  Akx- 
andrta,  they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  other  Jews*  This 
Alexandrme  dialect  also,  thus  mixed  up  from  the  idioms  (i^m- 
fioia)  of  many  nations,  was  the  language  employed  by  the 
Greek  interpreters  at  the  CHd  Testament,  whoever  they  were; 
and  of  this  language  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  it  has  a  llsfrrat- 
zing  tendency.  It  cannot  mdeed  be  denied,  that  the  Jews 
must  naturally  have  adopled  into  their  Alexandrine  lansaage 
many  Hebrew  words  and  forms ;  yet  it  is  apparaot  that  the  i^ 
exandrine  interpreters  have  not  always  accurately  followed  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  have  very  often  departed  from 
them,  and  sometimeB  also  even  corrupted  the  sense  of  them« 
hdeed,  they  might  themselves  not  improperly  be  styled,  inter- 
preters of  seventy  tongues^f  The  writers  of  the  New  Teala* 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  use  of  that  commoa  la&* 
guage  which  prevailed  throuebout  Judea,  Syria,  and  Asa  Mi- 
nor, not  less  than  in  the  whok  of  Greece ;  and  have  not  em- 
ployed this  Alexandrine  dialect.  This  fact  is  established  not 
only  historicallv,  as  we  have  just  shewn ;  but  is  also  proved  from 
the  nature  of  tne  circumstances  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  very 
many  things,  which  belong  to  the  Maeedonic  dialect.  The  ex- 
amples of  this  are  indeed  almost  innumerable ;  but  the  few  frrf- 

•  Antiq.  Jttd.  XIX.  5.  2. 

f  They  were  Jews  no  doubt;  a  pec^le  which,  amoiig  every  na- 
tion where  they  are  bom  or  sojourn,  enmloy  a  certain  peculiar  din- 
lect  of  that  language  which  is  vernacular  to  tham.  It  could  doc 
therefore  well  be,  mit  that  the  Alexandrine  interpreters,  educated 
as  Jews,  should  write  a  kind  of  Greek  less  pure,  than  even  the  oth- 
er Alexandrine  writers.  These  latter,  so  far  as  their  writii^  have 
come  d^wn  to  us^  were  men  of  cultivated  minds,  and  therefcfe  em- 
pteyed  tnv  Wi9fjtf  ^uiXiHTOp  indeed,  but  in  a  less  hnpure  form 
than  those  learned  Jews»  who  have  translated  into  Greek  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament 
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loiriDg  may  hen  suffice.  The  word  nmp^oln  in  the  New 
Teetament  denotes  cmnp,  e.  g.  Aots  21:  34.  Heb.  13:  11 ;  of 
wUch  there  is  no  example  in  pure  Greek.  But  Phrjmicus  says 
(p.  377  ed.  LobO  that  it  is  iespmg  Mmudopiuop,  ^  very  Mace- 
dooic ;'  and  the  SeveoQr  have  eni^yed  it  likewise  in  this  sense 
for  rtJtJQ,  e.  g.  Gen.  32:  2.*  Further,  ^^^V^  which  among 
die  Attics  denoted  opfiipf^  (m$€t^  was  used  in  the  Macedo^ 
nic  language  for  intvmnov,  a  lane,  aUey^  Luke  14:  21 ;  and 
then  for  nXawila,  a  wide  Hr^etj  M^t  6:  2.f  So  also  npo^no^ 
m},  2  Cor.  6:  3,  coll.  Phrjmicus  p.  20  ed.  De  Pauw ;  Q).  85  ed. 
Lobeek?)  ^«Mfm,  id.  175  ed.  Lob.  cdl.  Fischer  deVit  Lex. 
N.  T.  p.  61,  71 5  ffppf^tmtm  Phrjm.  280 ;  aixpiakmua^nptu, 
id. 442;  lumdwrntg,  id.  807 ;  qA/^fsfhn,  paQpugov^  id.  827 ;  and 
many  others.  But  at  the  same  time,  many  words  have  been 
condemned  by  the  grammarians  unjustly;  as  cmfnfy  for  m, 
Bktt.  15:  16,  which  I%r3mknis  (p.  125)  and  Moeris  (sub  voce) 
censure  without  reason ;  since  the  use  of  it  seems  to  be  only  a 
Sttle  more  nice  and  uncommon. 

In  the  second  place,  the  writers  of  die  New  Testament  have 
abstained  from  empk)ying  many  forms  of  speech,  and  many  un- 
usual and  evident^  corrupted  words,  which  are  found  in  die 
Alexandrine  interpreters ;  altfaoueh  these  latter  do  not  appear  to 
have  afl  been  equally  In  foult  in  the  use  of  such  words.  Of  this 
kind  are  ^X^qw,  Ex.  15:  27.  iipiyooap,  Ps.  77:  29.  ^w^Aa- 
qf^^mufop.  Job  5:  14,  coH.  Acts  17:  27.  n^Atincc,  Ps.  40:  11, 
and  many  others ;  to  collect  and  review  which  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  infioite  and  thankless  labour ;  see  Sturz.  1.  c.  ^9.  It  wffl 
be  enough  to  mentkin  the  word  dinmog  and  its  cognates,  by 
wfaicfa  ttey  have  expressed  the  Hebrew  ^tt);,  p*^?,  TM^^,  ^i ; 
and  also  9p*^j  Prov.  11:  7.  i^,  Job.  34:'l0.  The  colicorS- 
ance  of  Tromm  is  foil  of  similar  examples.  Indeed,  the  levity, 
neglieence,  and  inconsistency  of  these  translators  in  the  use  of 
Grew  words,  is  almost  incredible ;  nor  would  it  be  ea^  to  find 
any  thing  ever  uttered  in  Greek,  more  barbarous  than  tneir  dic- 

•  Compare  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  VI.  6.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  p. 
921.  D. 

t  Phrynicus  p.  404.  Pollux,  Onom.  IX.  §  38,  says  :  ja/a  f  av 
(VQOi^  %a2  ^vfAfjv  eigtjfifvfjv  rijy  nXateiap,  tag  oi  vvv  AfyovG$, 
'  perhs^M  you  may  find  ^Vftri  employed  to  denote  a  wide  street,  ac- 
cording to  present  usage;'  where  he  quotes  Philippides  6  MuKidop- 
limp. 
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tioQ ;  ilthougb  in  some  of  die  books,  more  eiegnice  is  exUbited. 
In  this  way  and  to  such  a  degree,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  not  erred  against  the  nature  and 
elegance  of  tbe  Greek  language ;  and  although  their  style  b  not 
pure,  yet  they  have  at  least  written  Greek,  and  not  barbariaois.* 

This  ambiguity  and  inconstancy  in  the  judgments  fimned  re- 
spectbg  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  we 
have  above  referred,  bias  operated  as  the  cause  of  forced  inter- 
pretatk>ns  chiefly  in  three  ways,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
exhibit. 

1.  It  has  thus  operated,  first,  because  that  which  is  good 
Greek  has  not  been  sufficiently  distkiguished  fix>m  that  whk^b  is 
bad  Greek,  and  vke  versa;  and  the  same  words  and  phrases 
have  been  exjdained  now  according  to  tbe  more  elegant  Greek 
idiom,  and  then  again  from  the  corrupted  language.  Thus  the 
word  dlnaioe  and  its  cognates  have  been  understood  by  inter- 
preters, sometimes  in  the  pure  Greek  sense,  and  at  other  times 
in  the  Hebrew  sense ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  than 
that  many  passages  should  be  exceedingly  tortured.  We  see 
also  many  words  explained  by  a  reference  to  foreign  sources, 
when  the  force  and  signification  of  them  can  be  illustrated  and 
fixed  \ff  domestic  examples*  Thus  the  name  Xoyog  in  John  many 
suppose  to  be  borrowed  irom  the  phibsophy  of  Plato,  or  of 
Philo  0  nXarmvlimp;  others,  that  it  signifies  the  divine  wisdom 
personified  in  the  Jewish  manner,  or  the  divbe  interpreter,  tov 
Uyovra,  and  tliey  dispute  largely  here  respecting  the  adversa- 
ries whom  John  intended  to  refute.  But  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  it  here  denotes  a  certain  ova  lav,  ^fiat^  ^sov  yiyopoxa 
ngo  niofig  mrloimg,  nQmxiionov^  d$  oi  Hai  votig  amvvtg  iwol- 
fiaip;  and  that  this  word,  which  is  used  by  John  as  weU  known 
to  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  i.  e.  not  to  learned  men  but  to  un- 
learned Christians,  is  not  to  be  explained  in  a  manner  new  and 
unusual  among  Jews  and  Christians ;  but  so  that  it  would  be 
easily  understcxxl  by  all  those  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  same  manner.  They  however  were  wont  kot'  i|o- 
XW  to  call  the  Messiah  tov  Xiyoftevop,  the  promised  of  God^ 
igxoftivov^  him  who  is  to  come^  the  first  and  most  excellent  of 
all  created  things  in  his  origin,  nature,  and  power ;  so  that  the 

*  Emesti  Opusc.  Philol.  Crit.  p.  209  sq.  Institut  Interp.  N.  T. 
PL  III.  c.  7.  ed.  Ammon.  [Omitted  in  the  English  translation.] 
Planck,  Einl.  in  d.  theol.  Wissensch.  II.  p.  46  sq. 
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word  is  to  be  explakied  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  all  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  Messiah,*  But  from  this  uncertain  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  Aofoc>  there  have  not  only  arisen  many  for- 
ced interpretations,  but  the  whole  purpose  of  the  apostle  seems 
to  be  p^erted. 

2.  lliere  have  also  been  odiers,  in  the  seoond  place,  who 
have  every  where  sought  to  find  Hebraisms ;  and  these,  while 
they  have  attempted  to  explain  from  the  Hebrew  language  words 
and  phrases  which  ought  to  be  interpreted  according  to  Greek 
usage,  have  in  various  ways  tortured  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
writ^*s.  Uras  they  have  given  it  as  a  precept,  that  the  use  of 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete  (as  we  say  in  the  schools)  is  a  He- 
braism. But  this  is  done  in  all  languages^  and  especially  among 
the  Greeks,  in  whose  language  are  extant  some  of  the  most  ele^ 
gant  examples  of  this  figure.f  The  Seventy  also  bive  often 
placed  abstract  words,  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  concrete 
ones ;  e.  g.  Ex.  19:  6,  where  they  have  U^azivfia  instead  of 
h^lg^  for  the  Hebrew  irarr^,  as  in  1  Pet.  2:  6,  9.— So  when 
the  prepositioos  ip  and  tig  are  interchanged,  these  writers  have 
referred  it  to  a  Hebraism.  But  thispermutation  was  exceeding- 
ly common  among  the  Greeks;  The  phrase  iig  to  {pcepigov 
instead  of  ip  ttf  (pavigtf,  is  well  known ;  and  Thucydides  very 
often  pots  ip  with  the  dative  for  tig  with  the  accusative.|  Db- 
nysius  of  Halk^amassus  (Lib.  IV.  p.^276)  also  says :  xarctXi^ 
fp^tptf^  tig  to  OTQmonidop^  for  ip  xqi  atQaxonHtf.  The  form 
tig  Stov  moreover  is  plainly  Attic,  for  ip  Stdov;  but  in  Euripi- 
des we  read :  i%H  a  ip  Sdov  xiiaofiM  x^Q^^  a^ip.  But  it 
csnnot  be  denied,  that  the  words  sig  and  ip  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  often  empbyed  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  when  they 
express  the  Hebrew  a  and  b  ;§  e.  g.  where  ip  signifies  propter ^ 
or  per ;   although  examples  of  this  usage  occur  in  the  most 

•  See  Keil  de  Doctoribus  Ecclesiae  a  culpa  corruptae  per 
Plat  rec.  Doctr.  Comm.  II.  [The  author  is  here  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Jews  spoke  of  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  il- 
hu«rate  the  proper  sesiSe  in  which  the  word  Xoyog  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  aj)ostle  onHlie  other  hand  declares  to  the  Jews,  that 
^«oV  n^  0  Xoyog. — ^Ed.] 

f  Casaubon  ad  Athen.  I.  9.  IFOrville  ad  Chariton.  V.  5. 

t  Duker  ad  Thuc.  Lib.  VII.  c.  16. 

\  Vorstius  de  Hebr.  N.  T.  p.  213, 219.  Gataker  de  Stilo  N.  T. 
p.  180  sq. 
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elegant  of  the  Greek  wrkers.  ^  So  Demoeliieiies  de  Cofooa  p. 
306,  ip  Qvdepi  tiv  nm^  iftoS  ytyoniimp  r^  tftrmp  ivfiicet^; 
and  Andooides  de  Mysteris  p.  79,  iv  ffpvnf  9mCi0^fu  vnai, 
far  #f«  vovvov  n.  t.  1.  and  so  ki  the  other  passagea. 

Hebraiimi  are  strictly  forms  of  speech  a{^>ropriate  and  pecu- 
liar to  diose  who  dpoke  the  Hebrew  language;  or  they  are  tdim- 
tuffiol  TcJir  *I^(f€Uwp.  For  ahhough  even  in  ckvical  Gredc 
there  are  found  many  things,  which  have  a  great  similitiide  io 
words  and  forms  to  tl^  H^»rew  language  ;*  nevertheleas  these 
and  aU  other  things  which  are  not  wholly  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brews, bat  are  also  found  among  other  natiooa  and  current  in 
their  usage  and  language,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  Hebraasnu, 
but  as  general  forms  common  to  every  language;  even  though 
ibef  may  particularly  occur  in  Hebrew  writers.  Indeed,  as 
every  language  has  its  own  iMfutta  or  peculiar  forms  of 
speech,  of  which  the  Greek  participles  are  an  example  ;  ao  al- 
so there  are  other  constractioas  and  forms  which  are  of  univer* 
sal  prevalence  m  all  languages.  When  tberdbre  these  are  found 
in  a  writer,  they  are  to  be  r^arded  as  'employed  by  common 
right  and  usage,  and  not  as  peculiar  to  the  particular  language  in 
which  he  writes.  Thus  many  exjNreaBioQS  b  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  stamped  with  the  name  of  Hebraisms  ibr  no 
other  reason  whatever,  than  because  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  imitated  the  He- 
brew mode  of  q»eaking ;  just  as  if  th^  could  not  have  derived 
those  forms  from  the  like  usage  of  the  Greek  language  which 
they  were  imting.  Many  Hebraisms  have  thus  been  pointed 
out  by  Vorstius,  Leusden,  and  others,  which  might  be  just  as 
prq)eriy  called  Hettenismt.  Because,  forsooth,  they  occur  m 
the  New  Testament,  in  writers  'Efi^aHort^,  they  are  Hebra- 
isms ;  while  the  same  things,  when  found  in  Demosthenes,  Tha- 
cydides,  Xenophon,  or  Polybius,  are  pronounced  to  be  good 
and  elegant  Greek.  Thus  in  the  New  Testament,  the  use  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  without  apparent  necessinr  after  a 
noun  or  relative  pronoun,  has  been  regarded  as  a  Hebraism  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Hebrews  do  indeed  ui^  this  construction,  as 
idso  the  Arabs,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Bbmans.  StSl  that  can- 
not surely  be  reckoned  as  a  Hebrew  idkun,  which  is  also  eai- 
ployed  by  the  best  writers  of  other  nations.    Casanbon  in  com- 

*  This  is  shewn  by  J.  A.  Emesti  in  his  Prohtsio  de  veMigiis 
linguae  Hthrmcfu  in  Hngua  Oraeca,  Opusc  Pfaibl.  Crit  L.  B.  1776. 
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meiitiDg  on  a  passage  of  ^uleius,  wIk>  makes  frequent  use  of 
this  pleonasoQ,  says :  '^  Est  MXf3P$a^6g,  familiaris  huic  scripto- 
ria apud  quern  saepe  reperias  earn  dictionein  nuQiXxovaap^-^ 
Ita  autem  Graeciy  Herodotus  praesertim  atque  Pausahias,  atque 
e  recentpribus  4gathiasr '  Mt  is  a  HeUeuism  familiar  to  uiis 
writer,  m  whom  you  often  find  this  pleonastic  construction. — 
So  ajso  the  Greeks,  and  especially  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  and 
of  later  writers,  Agathias.'  But  when  he  adds,  etsi  id  pro- 
nrie  Hebraeorum  diaUdi  eae,  certttm  e$tj  ^  although  this  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  dialect  of  the  Hebrews ;'  it  is  impossi- 
ble to)  understand  by  what  right  the  learned  writer  makes  this 
assertion.  Who  would  consider  Cicero  as  employing  a  Hebra- 
ism, when  he  says  (Orat.  pro  Coel.  c.  4) :  <<  Illud  tempus  ae- 
tatis,  quodj  ipsum  sua  sponte  infirmum,  aliorum  lubidine  infestum 
est,  id  hoc  loco  defendo  i^  or  in  writing  to  Sulpicius  (ad  Div. 
XVill.  28)  :  <^  niud  quod  supra  scripsi,  id  tibi  confirmo  ?^ 
OHnpare  pro  Lege  Man.  c.  10.  So  also  SaUust  (BeU.  CatQ.  c. 
37) :  ^  Sed  urbana  plebes,  ea  v^ro  praeceps  ierat"  Moreover 
in  Thucydides,  o  'Amxdratog,  the  most  Attic  of  all  Greek 
writers,  we  find  the  same  construction^  e.  ^.  IV.  93  ttf  di 
'InKonpaT€&  ovtk  negl  xo  ^i^A^i^,  oig  avrm  fjyyA^.  In  De- 
mosthenes also  ovtog  b  elegantly  pleonastic  (na^Xna)  in  his 
Qratt.  (ed.  Reisk.)  adv.  Mid.  p.  622.  adv.  Aristog.  A.  p.  776. 
de  Corona,  p.  280.  So  in  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  Lib.  II.  p*  61, 
TO ig  fitj  ^uova^v  iautoig  ngoaraTTtip  innovup  taya^a  (o  ^«- 
6g)  iiXovg  avtotg  initaKt^gag  d/Jaio«.  The  constructbn  in 
all  these  passages  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  Matt.  4: 16.  8:  6. 
John  16:2.  18:  11. 

We  turn  now  to  some  examples  of  forced  interpretation,  which 
have  sprung  from  this  source.  In  Matt.  12:  36,  many  undei^ 
Mnd  ^fiu  a^op  to  mean  wicked  and  iryuriaus  words;  as  if 
d^v  were  the  same  as  nomigop,  which  is  found  as  a  gloss  m 
Ck)d.  126.  They  think  die  sense  to  be  this :  *  Believe  me,  that 
for  every  wicked  and  injurious  word  shall  men  hereafter  render 
tto  accooot.'  They  suppose  the  Lord  intended  in  these  words  to 
reprehend  the  Pharisees,  who  had  impiously  spoken  against  him, 
and  to  threaten  them  with  the  severest  punishments ;  inasmuch 
as  every  one  of  their  injurious  and  impious  words  should  one  day 
be  punished.  The  supporters  of  this  interpretation  of  the  word 
a(>yo^  .endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  comparing  i>''tja,  (from  the 
Heb.  Voa,)  which  they  suppose  to  be  used  of  vain,  useless,  and 
also  injurious  words.   They  are  not  indeed  able  to  bring  forward 

No.  m.  61 
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examples  from  the  Hebrew  language  itself;  but  Aey  adduce 
two  passages  from  the  Cbaldee  version,  viz.  Ex.  5:  9,  where 
Onkelos  expresses  ^jy^  '^^'2'^  by  ]'»b'»tDa'J'»»AnB,  and  Ecc.  5:  2. 
They  appeal  also  to  the  Hebrew  version  of  the^New  Testa- 
ment published  by  Miinster,  which  here  renders  ^VM^  agfov  by 

iiD^a  ^n-] ;  and  to  the  Syriac,  which  has  Ij^.  1J^  ;  compare 
the  same  versions  on  M&tt.  25:  30.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
these  examples  prove  only,  that  aQyov  might  be  expressed  b 
Cbaldee  by  b'^a,  and  denotes  uj/d,  otiosusy  and  then  usdessy 
slothful ;  but  not  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  wfaeo 
they  said  dgyovth  imitated  the  usage  of  the  Cbaldee  tongue.  Nor 
in  the  Hebrew  text  are  there  any  examples,  that  the  expressioo 
idle  or  vain  words  is  used  to  denote  iryurious^  mischievous 
words.  In  short,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  these  passages,  that 
those  translators  employed  the  word  b'^a  in  the  sense  of  noy^ 
Qop,  For  the  axQiiog  tovlog  in  Matt.  25:  30,  is  one  who  is 
nselessy  unprofitable^  i.  e.  who  brings  his  master  no  advantage; 
not  necessarily  one  who  is  wicked.  And  ^{^^  also  often  de- 
notes that  which  b  vain^  empty ^  as  Jer.  8:8.  16:  18;  where 
^i^^c  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  eig  /uanjy ;  and  very 
frequently  too  it  signi6es yobeAood,  as  Ex.  25:  15,  and  especial- 
ly rrov.  12:  22.  17:  7  ;  wbere  the  Seventy  have  rightly  trans- 
lated njJ^'^nDip  by  x^l^V  Vf^vtij.*  This  interpretation  more- 
over would  not  be  in  accordance  with  what  precedes  m  verses 
33—35,  nor  with  what  follows  in  verse  37.  For  it  is  not 
any  wicked  discourse  that  is  there  reprehended ;  but  the  feigned 
piety  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  affected  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare.  In  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  levity  and  indifierence, 
thev  demanded  ^verse  38^  a  sign,  otiiuloif ;  as  if  desirous,  that 
both  they  and  otners  might  know  whether  Jesus  was  truly  the 
Messiah.  Against  this  dissimulation  in  those  who  uttered  noth- 
ing sincerely  and  from  the  heart,  Jesus  had  inveighed  in  severe 
and  appropriate  terms  in  verses  33 — 35,  using  the  compari- 
9on  of  a  tree,  which  no  one  judges  to  be  good  and  useful,  un- 
less it  bears  good  fruit ;  and  from  which,  if  it  be  bad,  no  one 
expects  good  fruit.f    But  if  now  the  sense  of  verse  36  is  such 

•  Compare  Drusius  in  Animadv.  ad.  h.  1.  Vorstius  de  Hebr. 
N.  T.  p.  80.  Fischer  de  Vit  Lex.  N.  T.  Diss.  XXV.  p.  569  sq. 

f  Ttouiy  signifies  here  to  judge,  consider,  regard ;  of  which 
fsense  Raphel  (on  this  passage)  has  collected  many  examples  fixHn 
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as  these  interpreters  would  make  it,  there  is  added  in  it  a  senti- 
ment altogether  foreign  to  what  precedes,  frigid,  and  dgyog,  i.  e. 
wholly  destitute  of  effect  and  force ;  and  also  not  congruous  to 
the  sentiment  of  verse  37.  Fdr  where  the  Lord  says  (verse 
37)  that  every  one  shall  hereafter  be  judged  by  his  words,  he 
caonot  be  understood  as  meaning,  that  every  one  will  be  capa- 
ble of  proving  his  integrity  and  goodness  merely  by  his  words 
alone ;  a  sentiment  surely  as  far  as  possible  from  the  mtention  of 
our  divine  Master.  We  must  therefore  necessarily  understand 
a  certab  kind  of  words  or  discourse,  which,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  and  integrity,  is  often  the  worst  possible,  and 
%€txad$%aiu  top  Sv^gtonov,  <  condemns  a  man,'  because  it  b 
uttered  with  an  evil  purpose.  If  then  we  mterpret  agyov  ac- 
cording to  established  Greek  usajge,  there  arises  a  facile  and 
very  appropriate  sense ;  namely,  cigyog  is  the  same  as  Segyog, 
otioiuSf  vaitij  idle;  then,  void  ofeffectj  without  result^  follotoed 
by  no  corresponding  event.*  Therefore  ^ijfia  agyov  is  empty 
and  vain  words  or  discourse^  i.  e.  void  of  truth,  and  to  which 
the  event  does  not  correspond ;  fiataiog  Xoyog,  ngdimnv  ci(AOi^ 
Qog  yeifOftivog,  as  Demosthenes  expresses  it.f  In  short,  it  is 
the  empty,  inconsiderate,  insincere  language  of  a  man  who  says 
one  thing  and  means  another ;  and  in  this  sense  igyog  is  very 
frequently  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  in  Stobaeus  (Serm. 
c.  34)  we  find  aigtxtoxegov  aoi  earo)  Xl^ov  elHtj  fiaMiv,  ^ 
kofov  agyov;  which  words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Palairet  and 
Eypke  (on  this  verse)  have  incorrectly  understood  as  meanmg 
wUJcedf  irgurious  language,  when  they  ought  to  be  exjdained  of 
ewvpty  discourse,  uttered  inconsiderately  and  without  sincerity ;  as 
is  shewn  by  the  comparison  of  a  stone  thrown  tUfi,  in  vain^  with- 
out effect.  Hierocles  also,  in  speaking  of  vain  prayers,|  aptvigyti' 
top  6vxv^^  calls  them  to  agyov,  i.  e.  inefficacious^  since  they  result 

Herodotus.  Such  exainples  however  are  frequent  in  Greek ;  see 
e.  g.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant  Rom.  IV.  211.  Sallust.  Philos.  o.  9.  Sto- 
baeus Serm.  247. — See  on  the  other  hand  Glass  in  Philol.  Sac.  Lib. 
I.  p.  226  ed.  Dathe.  ^  But  such  modes  of  speech  are  surely  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  any  peculiar  usage  of  the  sacred  writers, 
when  they  are  found  in  almost  every  language. 

*  Compare  Demosth.  xora  jdcfo^ov  Ad/,  a',  p.  815.  ed.  Reisk. 

t  In  Orat  ad  Phihppi  Epist. 

X  In  Carm.  aur.  Pythagor. 
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in  nothing,  being  made  ^*lvs  riig  ^vifi^  to7g  Xofianol^^  ftndlr 
ngog  rijw  Htfja$p  xmv  aittjd'^tpvwv  ngoaiptgovrag,  <  with  merely 
ttK>ughts  of  prayer,  profiting  nothing  for  the  acquisition  of  ^ 
things  sought.*  The  same  writer  in  another  passage  oppos- 
es Tf^y  agylav  tov  nukov  to  r^  higydtf  tov  naxov,  ^  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  good  to  the  energy  ot  evil.'  The  sophism  of  the  an- 
cients, called  the  agyog  Xoyog,  ignava  ration*  is  also  well  known. 
Chrysostom  therefore  says  correctly  rf  igyov  di  to  fii^  nata 
ngayfiarog  lulfuvov,  to  ffjivdig,  to  ovnotpairtlotv  *jroi^,  *the 
word  igyov  signifies  that  which  is  not  according  to  fact,  false, 
delusive.'  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  following  is  the 
sense  of  the  passage  under  consideratbn :  ^  Believe  me,  he  who 
uses  false  and  insincere  language,  shall  suffer  grievous  punish- 
ment ;  your  words,  if  uttered  with  sincerity  and  ingenuousness, 
shall  be  appr6ved ;  but  if  they  are  dissembled,  although  they 
may  bear  the  strongest  appearance  of  integrity,  they  shall  be 
condemned.! 

*  So  called  by  Cicero  de  Fato  c.  12.  Faccidatos  has  treated 
of  this  sophism  in  his  Acroas.  V.  [The  fdlowing  is  the  passage  of 
Cicero  aix>ve  referred  to.  '^  Nee  nos  impediet  ilia  igiuiva  ratio, 
quae  dicitur ;  appellatur  enim  quidam  a  philosophis  oQfog  loyog, 
cui  si  pareamus,  nihil  omnino  agamus  in  vita.  Sic  enim  inteno- 
gant :  Si  fatum  tibi  est,  ex  hoc  morbo  convalescere ;  sive  medicom 
adhibueris,  sive  non,  convalesces.  Item,  si  fatum  tibi  est,  ex  hoc 
morbo  non  convalescere ;  sive  tu  medicum  adhibneris,  sive  non,  bod 
convalesces ;  et  alterutrum  fatom  est  Medictun  ergo  adhibere  ni- 
hil  attinet  Recte  genus  hoc  interrogationis  ignamtm  atque  iners 
Bominatom  est,  quod  eadem  ratione  omnia  e  vita  tolletor  actia"] 

tHomil.XUII.inMatt 

i  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  on  this  passage,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  shewing,  with  how  much  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness 
the  comparison  of  the  oriental  tongues  has  hith^to  been  applied  to 
the  inteqiretation  of  the  New  Testament  Although  it  is  by  no 
means  our  opinion,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  referring  to  the 
analogy  of  those  languages ;  and  while  we  believe,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  this  is  productive  of  very  great  utility ;  still  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  apply  this  principle  with  very  great  caution.  Those 
interpreters  certainly  act  most  connderately,  who  prefer  to  explain 
the  words  of  a  writer  firom  the  usus  loquenai  of  his  own  lanjorua^, 
rather  than  by  the  uncertain  analogy  or  similarity  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  study  of  such  analogies  is  no  doubt  very  attractive ; 
but  they  have  also  given  occasion  to  many  forced  interpretations. 
For  want  of  due  caution,  such  interpreters  have  been  exposed  eo- 
hmbae  coGo  commoveri,  as  Cicero  says,  Academ.  IV.  25. 
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3.  Other  interpreters,  in  the  third  place,  misled  by  that  am- 
biguity above  described,  have  either  neglected  all  grammatical 
laws,  or  have  too  strenuously  observed  them.  Although  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  indeed  always  followed 
the  rules  of  the  Greek  language ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
have  wholly  neglected  them.  It  will  suffice  to  give  an  example 
of  each  kmd.  On  the  one  hand,  interpreters  would  have  spar- 
ed themselves  much  pains,  and  done  less  violence  to  many  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  had  they  recollected  the  rule  of 
Greek  syntax,  that  futures  often  have  the  force  of  aorists  ;*  as 
James  2:  18  uayci  del^to,  which  is  to  be  rendered,  as  laho  am 
accustomed  to  shew  you  ;  and  further,  that  aorists  often  signify 
the  contmuance  of  the  action  which  the  verb  expresses ;  as 
James  5:  6,  %cnttdi%aoate^  iipovivotM  top  dixasov,  i.  e.  ye  are 
accustomed  to  condemn  and  murder  the  innocent ;  and  so  in 
the  passage  cited  above  from  Matthew  (12:  33),  not^oate  is  to 
be  translated /i/<7^e  or  regard  habitually ,  etc.  I  conjecture  also, 
in  the  veiy  difficult  passage  in  1  Pet.  3:  20,  that  ore  is  put  el- 
KpticaOy  for  mg  ore,  the  tog  being  here  leh  out,  as  is  often  done 
in  comparisons  ;f  and  this  being  admitted,  a  remedy  perhaps 
can  be  applied  to  the  passage.— -On  the  other  hand,  in  James 
3:  6,  6  uoofiog  Ttjs  adtxlag,  interpreters  have  been  troubled  by 
the  article  6  before  the  predicate,  as  if  they  expected  in  this 
writer  an  entire  grammatical  accuracy,  dxgipisa ;  comp.  John 
1: 1.  It  b  here  the  ardcle  iiv^x^uog,  as  it  is  called,  or  as 
used  dsnitxsniig,X  and  was  fam'diar  to  the  Hebrews,  who  not  tm- 
frequcDtly  employed  their  -nto  connect  the  subject  with  the 
predicate.^ — ^It  would  be  indeed  a  very  great  merit  in  regard  to 
sacred  interpretation,  if  some  one  would  ascertain  and  illustrate 
the  analogies  of  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament  with 
more  diligence  and  accuracy,  dian  has  yet  been  done  by  those 
who  thus  wander  in  uncertainty  and  ambiguity ;  and  would  in 
this  way  establish  some  certain  principles  and  rules  in  regard  to 

•  See  Lennep,  Analog.  Ling.  Grecae,  p.  354. 

f  See  Bos,  Ellips.  Graec.  p.  392.  Noldius,  Concord.  Part.  p. 
379.  Gataker  Advers.  Misc.  II.  20.  p.  382.  Compare  EusUth. 
ad  B.  o .  5258,  dil  udptav^a  ngoavnaxovuv  awi^d^cDg  tig.  Com- 
pare also  2  Pet.  3: 4. 

X  See  Vigerus  de  Idiotism.  Ling.  Graecae,  p.  19.  ed.  Hermann. 
1822. 

§  Cresenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  706.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gramm.  ^447. 
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this  diction.  It  would  then  be  easy  to  aroid  a  multitude  of 
forced  interpretations.* 

U.  We  come  now  to  the  second  cause  mentioned  above. 
We  have  said  that  a  multitude  of  forced  interpretations  have 
had  their  origin  b  this  circumstance,  that  the  interpreters  have 
not  accurately  understood  or  regarded  the  genius  oi  the  writer,f 
and  the  times  and  persons  for  whom  he  wrote.  We  will  speak 
of  these  in  succession. 

1.  There  is  evidently  a  diversity  o(  style  and  manner  among 
the  different  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  corresponding  to 
their  diversity  of  talent  and  dispositbn,  which  must  be  diligently 
observed  by  those  who  wish  to  avoid  a  forced  nK>de  of  mterpre- 
tation.  The  style  of  John  is  placid,  but  marked  nevertheless 
occasionally  by  more  difficult  words  and  phrases.  The  lan- 
guage of  Paul  is  fervid,  often  involved,  throwing  aside  all  else 
for  the  sake  of  some  easy  similitude,  pouring  itself  out  in  fig- 
ures, tropes,  comparisons,  antitheses  of  members,  parallelisms  of 

*  Inasmuch  as  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  analogies  of  an  an- 
cient language,  can  employ  no  certain  method  in  explaining  the 
monuments  of  diat  language,  but  must  be  governed  by  the  authori- 
ty of  uncertain  usage  or  the  hints  of  grammarians ;  so  also  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  be  destitute  of 
any  certain  laws,  so  long  as  the  analogies  of  the  language  which 
the  sacred  writers  employed,  shall  not  be  defined  in  as  accurate  and 
certain  a  manner  as  possible.  These  analogies  consist,  to  use  the 
language  of  I.  D.  Lennep,  '*  in  the  constant  and  uniform  likenesa 
and  correspondence  (similitude  et  c(mvenientia)  of  all  the  words 
which  compose  a  language,  distributed  into  certain  classes;  of  the 
significations  attached  to  them;  and  lastly  of  the  phrases  and  whole 
construction ;''  and  they  are  exhibited  not  only  in  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  formation  of  words,  but  also  and  chiefly  investigate  the 
sources  of  the  significations  and  the  proper  meUiod  of  defining 
them,  as  well  as  the  various  laws  of  construction.  See  L.  C.  Valck- 
naer  and  J.  C.  Lennep,  Ohservatt.  de  Anahgia  Ling,  Oraecae,  ed. 
Ev.  Scheid.  Try.  ad  R.  1790.  Whether  there  are,  in  the  Greek 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  any  certain  and  distinct  analogical 
relations,  may  be  questioned  by  others ;  for  ourselves  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  unless  these  be  discovered  and  established,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament  must  be  given  over  to  the  ci^rice 
of  every  interpreter. 

t  The  author  has  not  hitherto  directly  included  this  particular 
topic  among  the  causes  of  forced  interpretation  ;  although  he  has 
more  than  once  referred  to  it  indirectly ;  see  p.  468  seq. — Ed, 
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words ;  yet  not  wholly  destitute  of  rhetorical  art  Peter's  mind 
is  rapid  and  impetuous,  scarcely  bearing  the  restramts  of  continu- 
ed discourse ;  his  language  is  inelegant,  often  interrupted,  obscur- 
ed by  new  words,  vehement,  yet  variable.  Of  the  other  writers 
also  the  genius  is  different  and  the  style  various.  The  diction 
of  Matthew  is  unlike  that  of  Luke.  In  the  former  you  find  a 
mode  of  writing  somewhat  harsh  and  inelegant,  indicating  an  un- 
practised writer;  in  the  latter  there  is  more  polish,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance  and  ornament.  The  characteristic  of  Mark 
is  coDciseness  m  the  highest  degree.  But  in  each  we  find  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases,  which  are  in  a  manner  their  own ;  and 
whicli  either  do  not  occur  in  the  others,  or  are  found  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  Now  since  it  b  impossible  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
any  writer  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  particular 
usage  and  manner  which  are  familiar  and  appropriate  to  that 
writer ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
demonstrates  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  ignorant  of  or  neg- 
lect these  things,  have  proposed  interpretations  in  the  highest 
degree  forced.  This  is  done  especially  in  regard  to  metaphors 
and  comparisons,  which  every  one  employs  more  or  less.  And 
the  same  thing  often  takes  place,  when  language  which  in  one 
writer  ought  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically,  requires  in  an- 
other to  be  explained  literally ;  or  when  words  which  one  author 
uses  in  their  proper  sense,  are  therefore  understood  in  the  same  _ 
manner  in  another  writer. — But  to  have  suggested  this  point  is 
sufficient ;  as  our  object  in  this  discussion  is  not  to  speak  of  par- 
ticular passages  or  writers,  but  of  interpretation  in  general. 

2.  In  order  properly  to  understand  and  explain  any  writer, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  for  which 
he  wrote,  must  evidendy  be  of  the  highest  advantage.  In  this 
indeed  lies  almost  the  whole  sum  and  essence  of  the  so  called 
historical  interpretation,  from  which  however  the  grammatical 
can  m  no  way  oe  separated.*   Had  now  very  many  interpreters 

♦  The  necessity  of  the  union  of  both  these  modes,  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  Keil  in  his  Commentat.  de  historica  Lib,  sacror.  interpretor 
Hone  ^usque  necessitate,  Leip.  1788.  There  is  in  fact  no  grammat- 
ical interpretation,  and  cannot  be,  unless  joined  with  the  historical. 
There  are  indeed  some  who  wish  to  separate  the  two ;  but  while 
they  pass  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  the  former,  they  change  the 
latter  into  an  unbridled  license  of  conjecture  in  regard  to  words. — 
Comp.  G.  L.  Bauer  in  PhiloL  Glassii  his  tcmporibus  accommodala, 
T.  II.  Sect.  II.  p.  256  seq. 
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held  to  this  principle,  and  paid  due  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  time  aod  place,  there  is  do  doubt  that  they  would  have  expe- 
rienced far  less  difficulty  in  judging  of  very  many  passages  of 
the  New  Testament.  Since  however  they  neglected  to  do  this, 
it  was  not  possible  but  that  they  should  often  distort  the  true 
sense  of  the  sacred  writers  into  one  entirely  different,  and  thus 
pervert  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles ;  or  at  least  should 
introduce  into  theology  and  therefore  into  religion  itself,  things 
which  were  written  only  for  those  particular  times ;  (e.  g.  from 
the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews ;)  or  more  especially,  from  the  mis- 
apprehension of  tropical  language,  should  forge  new  dogmas 
foreign  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  sacred  writers.     Exam- 

Eles  of  this  kind  are  too  common  to  require  to  be  exhibited 
ere. 
3.  K  also  it  be  of  the  highest  utility  in  respect  to  right  bter- 
pretation,  to  have  regard  to  the  men  of  those  times,  to  their 
characters,  manners  and  customs,  opinions,  ^ces,  etc.  then  have 
mterpreters  been  guilty  m  this  respect  of  a  twofold  error,  and 
have  thus  been  led  to  give  many  a  distorted  interpretation. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been  those,  (and  they  are  pro- 
bably the  greater  number,)  who  suppose  that  the  apostles  spoke 
and  wrote  according  to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  that  age ; 
and  that  our  Lord  himself  in  like  manner  accommodated  himself 
to  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  This  supposition  is  doubtless 
b  a  certain  degree  true,  as  has  long  since  been  conceded  by  the 
most  learned  interpreters;  but  it  also  cannot  be  denied, that 
many  in  applying  it  have  gone  quite  too  far,  and  done  violence 
to  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  sacred  writers.  Examples  of 
thb  are  almost  innumerable ;  but  none  is  perhaps  clearer  and 
more  striking,  than  that  of  miracles  and  prophecy.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  the  part  of  an  interpreter,  to  attempt  to  shew  bow  far 
that  which  is  said  may  be  true  in  itself;  but  simply  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  shew  what  he  thought.  The  for- 
mer indeed  is  not  to  interpret,  but  to  philosophize;  as  Emesti 
has  well  demonstrated.*  Now  that  the  opinion  of  the  apostles 
and  of  our  Lord  himself  in  regard  to  miracles  and  prophecy, 
has  been  altogether  changed  and  distorted  by  disputations  of  this 
sort,  must  be  conceded ;  especially  by  those  who  are  persuaded, 
that  these  things  (miracles  and  prophecy)  exerted  their  highest 

*  Prolus.  de  Vanitate  philoeophantium  in  Religione,  in  Opp. 
Philol.  Crit 
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Biflue»ce  i^ecisely  upon  those,  among  whom  thejr  were  per- 
formed and  exercised.  If  the  apostles  were  eye-witnesses,  who 
could  not  be  deceived,  and  have  narrated  all  events  and  cir- 
cumstances just  as  they  occurred ;  and  if  oyr  Lord  was  such  as 
he  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  and  such  as  adversaries 
themselves  concede  him  to  have  been ;  then  those  interpreters 
siu^  act  without  consideration,  who  explain  their  language  in 
such  a  w^,  as  to  make  them  subject  either  to  reproach  on  ac- 
count of  fraud,  or  to  correction  on  account  of  error ;  who  make 
Jesus  either  a  juggler,  deceiving  the  people  by  his  arts,  (for  no 
fraud  can  derive  an  excuse  from  the  intention  with  which  it  is 
committed,)  or  else  a  vain-glorious  man  who  boasts  that  this  and 
that  which  the  prophets  have  uttered  without  meaning  {^i^v)^ 
has  not  only  been  fulfilled  in  himself,  but  was  also  primarily  spo- 
ken in  reference  to  him  alone.  Whether  such  interpretation  as 
this  is  to  be  tolerated,  does  not  need  to  be  discussed.  But  if 
the  apostles  were  deceived,  and  have  narrated  many  things 
which  they  indeed  believed  to  be  true,  but  which  in  fact  are  not 
true,  stiO  the  interpreter  is  not  permitted  to  doubt  respecting 
their  real  opinion.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  wh^  the  thbgs  which 
they  relate,  appear  not  to  be  true,  is  he  allowed  so  to  explain  or 
rather  distort  their  words,  as  to  give  them  a  greater  appearance 
of  truth.  Such  license  no  one  would  think  of  employing  in 
r^ard  to  profane  writers;  nor  do  the  laws  of  just  interpretation 
m  any  degree  tolerate  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  those,  especially  in  for- 
mer times,  who  have  bad  no  regard  whatever  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  sacred  writers ;  nor  have  observed  for  what  per- 
sons, or  against  what  opinions  or  customs  of  that  age,  this  or 
that  passage  was  written ;  as  for  instance,  in  regard  to  those 
sulnects  wnich  Paul  dbcusses  in  the  Episdes  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews.  Hence  they  have  neither  properly  understood  the 
sacred  books  nor  righdy  explained  them ;  or  rather,  they  have 
extorted  from  them  doctrines  and  opinions  evidently  foreign  to 
the  meaning  of  the  writers.  In  the  explanation  of  single  words 
also,  we  see  many  fall  into  similar  errors  from  the  same  cause ; 
tfaey  have  acquired  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  persons  for 
whom  the  aposdes  wrote,  and  have  therefore  advanced  many 
things  which  these  writers,  addressing  those  persons,  seem  never 
to  have  thought  of.  Thus  many  have  formerly  supposed  that  the 
use  of  the  words  (pis,  q>mttiHv,  imi,  nXt^gm^a,  was  to  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics ;  although  the  use  of  them 

No.  m.  62 
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vndk  rafeveaee  to  tbe  Mesmh  was  «Iretdy  famaiGur  to  tlie 
J«ws,  So  R.  Cbiut  explains  9>«^,  ^M(,  Geo.  1:  3,  allegoricalljr 
of  tbe  Meesiab ;  and  R.  Bechai  also  applies  tbe  words  *!yt^'h 
^Sa  "m;  D-Tibw^totbe  days  of  the  Messiah,  »T1*3y|  srtfi^,  i?2»^^- 
So  b  die  Pesikta  RcAba  it  is  said  that  wheo  God  hid  the  ligki, 
^'m,  Satan  came  to  him  and  asked  to  look  at  it ;  and  having 
seen  it  he  said :  ^  }?»bn  ^  b^b  *''*n3j8  tttte  wn  '^H^i 
tsjtrS^  ^\V1  ^'^^^i  *  verily  this  b  the  Messiah  who  b  to  come, 
and  to  cast  me  and  all  the  princes  of  the  natk>ns  forever  into  Ge- 
henna ;'  compare  Is.  26:  8.  R.  Beehai  says  further  (fol.  5. 
eoL  4)  that  this  same  light,  the  Messiah,  existed  before  all  ages, 
and  was  present  n^iM^a^  at  the  creation ;  that  this  b  the  be- 
ginnlnjg  of  all  things,  the  light  of  wisdom,  VWT  fitnas  "lajJ,  A*  oi 
rce  narta  tyipno,  as  the  apostle  says,  John  1 :  3.  Bechai  m 
Leg.  foL  12S.  In  Beresh.  Rabba  aU.  R.  Samuel  Bar  Nach- 
man  says,  that  this  light  was  with  God  $  but  R.  Bechai  (fol.  89. 
4^  teaches,  that  the  same  becomes  incarnate  through  the  will  of 
GkkI.  Hence  we  should  prefer,  were  it  necessary,  to  iBus- 
trate  such  words  as  these  from  the  writhigs  of  the  «^ws,  rather 
than  from  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  In  like  manner  a  very  re- 
cent mterpreter  of  John's  (Sospel  has  explained  the  words  nvtv~ 
fta  0  &tos^  John  4:  24,  m  the  sense  in  which  the  word  spirit 
would  be  defined  by  philosophers  at  the  present  day :  ^^  God  b 
a  spirit,  i.  e.  his  whole  being  b  intellectual  and  moral  perfec- 
tion."* Is  it  then  credible,  that  our  Lord  should  have  taught 
these  philosophical  precepts  to  the  Samaritan  woman  ?  Indeed, 
die  word  was  never  employed  by  the  Jews  in  this  philosophical 
sense ;  nor  does  It  so  occur  in  any  Greek  writer. 

ni.  There  remains  now  the  third  cause  of  forced  inteipreta- 
tions,  which  we  have  indicated  above,  and  which  we  mav  dis- 
patch in  few  words.  The  contecstj  namely,  as  b  in  itself  evi- 
dent, b  an  important  auxiliary  in  ascertaining  the  true  sense  of  a 
passage ;  especially  where  there  is  any  ambigui^  in  the  words 
or  forms  ot  construction,  any  obscurity  or  novehy  m  die  can- 
eumstanees,  or  any  negleet  of  the  usus  loquendi.  StiU,  diis 
principle  rec^uires  unquestionably  very  great  eautk)n  hi  the  ap- 
plication of  it ;  particularly  in  regard  to  writers  who  have  not 
Dden  trained  m  the  rules  of  the  schoob,  xo2  ov»  Iv  Matmtg 
ip^^tmtpfig  ooiplag  Xo^ig  XaXovcw;   and  more  than  all,  m 

•  "  Sein  ganzes  Wesen  ist  Geistigkeit  und  Moralitat/* 
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^yistolaiy  wrhhtg,  where  often  an  argmnent  is  not  carruMl  out  in 
such  a  wajr,  that  all  its  parts  are  entirely  coherent.  This  indeed 
is  not  cMual  in  epistles  of  any  kind.  There  is  commonly  in  a 
letter  a  nreat  variety  of  topics,  some  of  which  are  treated  in  one 
wi^)  ana  some  in  another.  When  therefiire  ioterpretors  have 
trusted  too  mnchi  or  indeed  wholly,  to  this  principle ;  and  Iwve 
been  contented  td  make  out  a  sense  in  some  degree  sirilal^  to 
the  contest,  and  to  seek  every  where  a  dialeetic  oongruity  and 
a  sort  of  logical  arrangement ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  they  shoukl  often  advance  emptjr  conjecttires  instead  of  true 
interpretations,  and  torture  passages  of  Scripture  until  they  could 
elicit  from  them  some  similitude  with  the  general  series  of  dis- 
course. Tim  however  is  of  itself  obvious ;  and  theref(N*e  re- 
quires here  no  fiirtber  illustration. 

We  come  theti  to  the  conclufton,  for  die  sake  of  which  the 
disousrioa  was  instituted. 


AsT.  IV.    The  Claims  of  tbk  Hebrew  Lanoua«e  and 

LiTEBATUBE. 

IV   TBRXS   LXCTURES  DXLITERXD   19   COLUMBIA  COLLBOX|  1631. 

Bjr  8«miiel  tL  TnrfMr,  D.  D.  Prof,  of  BIbl.  LoAmiBf  and  Interpf.  of  Script,  fa  Um  Epiae. 
TkeoL  BBmtmty ;  and  ?tot  of  tlM  HArew  Laiif .  snd  LH.  la  Cotombhi  Ool.  Ifew-Tork. 

Lbctube  I. 

In  veaturiiK  to  appear  in  this  place  in  the  character  oi  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  I  foel  that  an 
apology,  or  at  least  an  expteni^n,  is  necessary.  I  am  aware, 
that  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  with  an  abili^  in  some 
degree  proportioned  to  the  character  of  the  age,  would  reqmre 
the  undivided  attention  of  a  tlxMrough  scholar^  Feeling  ray  own 
Bsufficiency,  and  recollecting  die  various  duties  that  demand 
my  time  in  another  institution,  whidi  has  and  ought  to  have  the 
strongest  claims  on  my  attrition,  I  ought  perha^  to  have  shrunk 
from  any  additional  responsibility.  But  since  C)dumbta  CoOeee 
has  fAtoim  her  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  by 
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enhrging  her  system  of  instractioD,  and  adaf^'mg  it  to  the  waiils 
of  the  community ;  I  feel  it  to  be  obligatory  on  me  to  show  a  wil- 
lingness, at  least,  to  perform  the  duties  or  the  appobtment  with 
which  this  highly  respected  seat  of  learning  has  honoured  me. 

Another  motive  no  less  influential,  is  a  desire  to  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Hebrew  literature.  This  department  of 
learning  has  been  much  neglected  in  academical  and  collegiate 
courses  of  education,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.* 
Not  many  years  a^o  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  instruction  in  Hebrew.  The  proper  books  were  not  readily 
attainable,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a 
teacher.  Was  a  young  man  sufficiendy  adventurous  to  aspire 
after  any  acquabtance  with  this  very  ancient  and  venerable  lan- 
guage ?  He  was  obliged  to  pursue  hb  extraordmary  enterprise 
alone.  He  had  to  grope  hb  way  in  the  dark ;  to  advance  with 
caution  and  hesitancy,  widiout  a  guide  to  direct  him  where  to 
fix  his  eye  upon  one  ray  of  light,  or  where  to  plant  his  foot  with 
security.  As  an  unavoidable  consequence,  he  was  often  going 
wrong,  or  fallbg  back  into  darkness  and  confusion ;  he  was  sub- 
jected to  loss  of  time,  to  dissatisfaction  with  hb  acquisitions,  to 
indefinite  and  uncertab  perceptions,  not  to  say  to  many  errors, 
which  nothbg  but  experience  can  e^ctually  guard  agamst  or 
disperse.  At  present  the  case  b  difierent.T  The  necessary 
aids  for  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  dialect  spoken  by 
the  patriarchs,  are  now  withb  the  reach  of  every  one.  Suitable 
booKs  b  the  English  language  may  easily  be  procured ;  and  b 
various  parts  of  the  country,  able  bstructors,  laymen  as  well  as 
clergymen,  are  ready  to  facilitate  its  acqubitbn.     The  most  re- 

•  "Time  was,"  says  Prof.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Eng.  "when  the 
student  of  oriental  literature  was  almost  a  singularity  in  oar  uni- 
versities." See  hb  Controversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedanbm,  Preface,  p.  u. 

f  To  quote  the  language  of  the  indefatigable  scholar  just  named, 
"  a  student  may  now  commence  the  study  of  Hebrew  without  the 
fear  of  bemg  cited  as  a  monstrous  singularity ;  or  of  being  met  at 
every  turn  with  the  appallmg  maxim,  that  Hebrew  roots  thrive  best 
on  barren  ground." — ^A  maxim,  let  me  remark  by  the  way,  in  the 
use  of  which  those  who  employ  it  contrive  to  compliment  them- 
selves ;  as  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  soil  of  its  advocates 
is  not  '  arid'  enough  to  make  the  said  roots  vegetate,  and  produce 
fruit  either  useful  or  agreeable. 
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spectable  of  our  collies  have  estaUisbed  Hebrew  professor- 
ships ;  thereby  calling  the  attration  of  students  to  a  department 
of  leamiog,  wbieh  has  heretofore  been  too  much  undervahied. 

An  advocate  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  as  a  part  of  theological 
educatbn,  and  even  as  an  exceedingly  useful  auxiliary  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  antiquity,  m^ht  reasonably  hope  that  his  subject  would 
ensure  respect ;  but  should  he  rise  in  his  demands,  and  advance 
the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature  so  far  as  to  require  a  place  for 
k  in  a  cdlegiate  course  of  <  study,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  a 
few  would  think  him  unreasonabte,  if  not  presumptuous.  This 
is  conceived  to  be  an  unfounded  prejudice,  the  examination  of 
which  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  subject  of  the  two  following 
lectures. 

There  was  a  time  when  almost  all  chsses  of  Christians  united 
in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  and  the 
name  of  Jew  was  associated  with  whatever  is  mean  and  con- 
temptible. And  long  since  the  general  spreid  of  literature,  and 
the  elevation  of  character  produced  by  religious  toleration  and 
civil  improvement,  writers  of  the  first  respectability  have  not  hes- 
kaied  to  represent  the  Hebrew  nation  as  sunk  in  ignorance. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  adducing  the  words  of  an  author  who 
affinns,  that  ^'  b^ore  the  congest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Jews  were  entirely  unucquainted  with  lettern^^^  I 
quote  a  writer  of  such  extensive  research  and  general  reputation 
as  Dr.  Mosbeim  ?*  It  were  to  be  wbhed,  that  such  loose  and 
inaccurate  views  of  Hebrew  literature  could  be  charged  on  no 
other  respectable  author  than  this  distmguished  ecclesiasdcal 
historian.  But  the  same  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews,  mingled  with  an  unusual  degree  of  con- 
tempt, shows  itself  in  a  remark  of  a  finished  scholar  and  elegant 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Italian  Politian,  who  despises 
the  lyre  of  David  in  comparison  with  that  of  Horace,  and  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  obstructs  or  cor- 
rupts the  acquisition  of  eloquence  in  Latin.f  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  these  and  other  mistakes  of 
the  same  sort  with  respect  to  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  altogether  unfounded. 

•  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  15. 
t  See  Wahl's  Allgemeine  Geschichte    der  morgenlandiscben 
SfNrachen  und  Litteratur,  Leipzig  1784  p.  495. 
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Many  have  disregarded  the  claims  of  dte  Hebrew  Ittigiiage 
and  Itierauire  to  general  attention,  because  thejr  imagine  brai 
to  be  poor  and  unsatisfactory.*  The  author  (m  the  beautiful^ 
▼ery  imaginatiye,  and,  in  its  views,  somewhat  loose  book  on  the 
^irit  d*  H^rew  Poetry,  puts  into  the  moudi  of  bis  Aknphron 
a  sentiment  by  no  means  uncommon,  when  he  makes  him  wt- 
ttoduce  the  subject  of  the  work  by  declaring  how  tboronriily 
be  despises  the  ^^  poor  atid  barbarous  language**  of  the  lle^ 
brews.  He  makes  him  ask  in  a  tone  of  unqualified  contempt, 
"« What  kind  of  poeur"  is  theirs?  ^and  b  what  a  language! 
How  imperfect  is  it !  bow  poor  in  prcmer  terms  and  definkely 
expressed  relations !  how  unfixed  and  uncertam  ard  the  tenses 
of  the  verbs !  We  cannot  tell  «i^iether  the  time  refi^tred  to,  be 
to-day  or  yesterday,  a  thousand  years  ago  or  a  thousand  years 
to  come.'*t  But  no  one  who  has  read  this  prodocfton  cii  the 
glowmg  Herder,  vdio  seems  to  have  feb  the  intellectual  aekl  fan* 
passioned  poetry  that  he  describes,  can  (ail  lo  perceive,  diat  the 
obloquy  whk:h  has  been  cast  on  the  sacred  literature  (rf*  the  pa-* 
triardud  nation,  is  the  result  of  pitiable  ignorance  and  mean  in^ 
justice,  ever  ready  to  fitiwn  or  to  sneer  at  ^at  tb^  are  Incooi* 
potent  to  understand  and  approeiote.'^I  do  not  mean  lo  dcwmd 
the  praises  of  die  Hebrew  tongue,  to  euk^ize  k  lor  its  aoftness^ 
its  adaptatknt  to  convejr  the  meaning  by  means  of  the  sound,  al- 
though m  this  respect  its  ckiims  are  by  no  means  contemptiUe  y 
I  do  not  intend  to  compare  it  with  die  duk^  mdochf  of  the 
language  of  Metastasio ;  wkh  the  sonorous  fulness  of  that  ki 
which  the  Ropian  orator  carried  away  all  hearers,  and  ibe  poet 
of  Mantua  all  hearts ;  widi  the  Proteus-like  diversity  widi  wnicii 
the  language  of  Homer  and  Denuxstbenes  was  made  to  adapt  il^ 
self  to  every  varied  diape  and  colooring  of  thought  and  imi^ 
nation.  The  Hebrew,  as  now  subsisting,  is  knperfect,  and  it 
were  raanifesdy  uniair  to  judge  of  k  by  me  small  remains  whidi 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  And  yet  dieee  reraafais  are 
sufifeient  to  show,  that  iox  communicatii^  thought  and  produo- 

«•■■■  ..        .*■■■■■       ^  H      nil*        III        ■■■■■tl>l«ll  ■■        ■■■ ■      ■  .  111!         ■  ■         I 

*  See  Wahl,  ubi  sop.  He  says,  that  most  philobgists  hare  been 
too  ready  to  do  this.    p.  400. 

t  Herder,  Geist  der  HebHLischen  Poesie.  In  this  and  a  few 
other  quotations,  I  have  availed  myself  of  Prof!  Hodge's  BiUical  Re- 
pertory, which  contains  a  correct  and  accurate  translation  of  a  part 
of  Herder's  work,  by  President  Marsh  of  Burlington.  See  Vol  II. 
No.  3.  pp.  326,  327. 
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ing  impression,  no  laa^page  is  more  viridly  poetic  Whether 
the  old  system  of  deriving  the  nouns  from  the  verbs  be  the  true 
one,  which  is  also  idopted  by  the  author  just  named,  who  says, 
that  ^  in  a  certab  sense  they  are  still  verbs ;"  or  whether  the 
view  of  the  learned  English  professor*  be  more  correct,  that 
the  noun  is  the  primitive  form,  and  that  many  forms  of  the  verbs 
are  really  nouas,— -is  a  question  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  interest  a  g^eral  audience,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  dis^ 
cuas  its  merits*  In  either  case,  the  resuh  as  to  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  die  language  will  be  the  same.  It  has  been 
^said  of  Homer,  that  m  him  all  is  bustle  and  motion,  and 
that  in  this  the  life,  the  influence,  the  very  essence  of  all  po* 
etry  OGBsists.''!  The  remark  mi^  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
hi^utte.  It  abounds  with  forms  of  speech  strongly  expres* 
aive  of  actioo,  and  thus  it  gives  life,  animation,  and  feeling  to 
every  thkig* 

It  ia  general^  allowed  that  die  Hdbrtw  language  is  radicaDy 
the  same  with  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabk^,  the  last  of 
which  has  become  polished  and  copious  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  nations  that  employ  it.  In  or* 
der  tbraefere  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew, it  ou^  to  be  considered  as  a  prt  of  that  extensive  Ian* 
goage  which  has  come  down  to  us  m  these  kindred  dialects. 
Yet  we  must  not  judge  of  it  by  our  own  associations.  ^'  There 
are  many  names  of  things  which  this  language  has  not,  because 
the  people  thonselves  neither  had  nor  knew  the  things;  and  on 
die  other  hand,  it  has  many  others  which  we  have  not.  In  ab«  . 
stract  terms  it  is  barren."  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  metaphysical 
niceties  were  unknown,  and  phraseolo^  to  express  them  unne- 
cessary. ^'But  in  representations  iSfecting  the  senses  it  is 
nch."  It  is  said  that  ^'  more  than  250  botanical  terms  occur 
in  the  writings"  of  the  ancient  Hd>rews  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  it  oueht  to  be  recollected,  that  these  writings 
are  very  uniform  m  character,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  consist  of  brief  history  and  of  poetry  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  temple.  ^  How  rich  then  would  the  language  be,  had  it 
been  banded  down  to  us  in  the  poetry  of  common  life  with  all 
its  diversity  of  scenes,  or  even  in  the  writings  which  were  actu- 
aUy  composed."     '^  We  possess  but  few  remains  of  the  most 

•  Lee ;  see  hia  Hebrew  Grammar. 

i  Herder ;  see  Bib.  Repert.  ubi  sup.  p.  328. 
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blooming  periods  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  only  those  that  escaped 
the  shipwreck  of  the  captivity  in  consequence  of  their  connexion 
with  the  royalty,  religion,  and  history  of  the  nation.  The  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride,  the  joyous  songs  of  vintage 
and  harvest,  so  often  referred  to  by  the  promiets,  are  lost.  The 
daughters  of  song  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Tne  joy  of  rural  festi- 
vak  is  gone.  No  more  is  heard  the  shouting  of  the  vintager, 
treading  out  the  grape-harvest.''  How  unreasonable  is  it,  to 
compare  throughout  the  poetry  of  this  people  with  that  of  oth- 
ers, whem  we  have  only  two  or  three  branches  remaining.  The 
harsh  voice  of  time  long  ago  commanded,  **  Hew  down  the 
tree,  cut  off  its  branches,  shake  off  its  leaves,  and  scatter  its 
fruits."*  Too  well  has  die  mandate  been  obeyed.  The  lapse 
of  ages  and  the  changes  of  all  earthly  things  have  been  the  dread 
executioners.  But  ^  the  stump'  of  this  noble  monarch  of  the 
forest  still  remains  ^in  the  earth'  with  roots  that  penetrate  to 
Sheol.  A  few  of  its  branches  still  stretch  their  lofty  arms  to 
heaven,  and  like  Liebanon's  tall  cedars  wave  their  magnificent 
tops  among  the  cbuds.  ^^It  fared  with  the  Hebrews  as  with 
roost  natbns  of  antiquity ;"  to  borrow  the  appropriate  allusion 
of  the  writer  from  whom  the  above  quotations  are  taken,  *^  the 
flood  of  ages  has  passed  over  them,  and  only  a  small  remnant, 
like  the  eight  souls  of  the  human  family  preserved  in  the  ark, 
has  escaped."f 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  too  extraordinary 
to  be  adopted  and  defended  by  a  mind  bent  upon  supportine  an 
hypothesis.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  literature  of  the  He- 
brews that  it  wants  originality ;  it  is  borrowed. 

K  indeed,  in  order  to  entitle  a  people  to  the  name  of  primi- 
tive and  to  a  literature  properly  original,  it  be  necessary  that 
they  should  have  raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  degree  of 
intellectual  character  through  their  own  native  power,  should 
have  instituted  their  own  laws,  and  never  have  interrupted  the 
gradual  progress  of  their  own  knowledge  by  drawing  upon  fo- 
reign resources ;  then  indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  He- 
brews are  not  a  primitive  people,  and  do  not  possess  an  origbal 
literature.  In  oitler  to  be  indebted  to  themselves  alone,  they 
would  have  been  obliged,  from  the  very  origin  of  their  intellec- 

•  Dan.  4:  14. 

t  See  Herder,  Geist  der  Heb.  Poesie  Th.  I.  Gespr.  i.  Th.  II 
XII.    Compare  Bib.  Repert.  ib.  p.  329. 
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taal  develmnent  as  a  peof^,  to  have  eonfioed  themselves  to 
their  own  limited  extent  of  countiy,  and  to  have  lived  with- 
out any  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  even  their  residence  m  Eg}rpt,  although  it  subjected 
them  to  hardships  and  difficulties,  inseparable  from  slavery  even 
io  its  mildest  form  and  much  more  from  the  bondage  by  which 
they  were  oppressed,  had  a  favourable  influence  on  their  ad- 
vancement m  arts  and  cultivation.  A  sojourn  of  about  four 
hundred  years,  as  appears  most  probable,  or,  as  many  chro- 
nologers  think,  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  among  a  people 
more  distinguidied  for  science  and  learning  than  any  otner  m 
the  world,  must  have  exerted  a  powerfiil  influence  on  native  He- 
brew talent,  which  in  many  instances  would  rise  superior  to  the 
oppressions  it  was  subject  to,  and  become  strengthened  by  die 
very  labours  it  was  compelled  to  perform.  The  influence  of  ex- 
traneous causes  of  this  kind  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  might  be  traced  without  any  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty ;  an  influence  very  often  deleterious,  as  their  prevailing 
dispositbns  led  them  to  adopt  idolatrous  and  immoral  usages 
from  the  people  in  their  vicinity ;  but  sometimes  beneficial,  as  it 
enlarged  their  views  of  the  true  state  of  other  nations,  and  af- 
forded them  additional  motives  for  satisfactbn  and  thankfidness 
imder  the  peculiar  advantages  which  Divine  Providence  had 
granted  them.* 

In  this  view  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Hebrew  nation 
did  not  possess  an  origbal  literature.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
vdiere  is  the  nation  that  did  ?  No  nation  whose  history  is  at  all 
known,  is  in  this  view  original  in  its  literature.  What  people 
can  boast  of  customs,  laws,  usages,  science,  and  arts,  which 
are  all  its  own ;  all  independent  of  foreign  influence ;  all  of  na- 
tive origin  and  growth  ?  Such  an  idea  of  a  literature  absolutely 
independent,  b  preposterous;  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  analogy 
of  things.  Men  are  associated  together  for  good  in  eveiy  re- 
spect; and  intellectual  effi>rt,  in  whatever  it  may  develop  itself 
mA  whatever  mav  be  its  result,  is  lawful  prize  for  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouole  to  follow  it  up  and  to  make  it  his  own. 

To  constitute  originality,  it  is  sufficient  not  to  be  slavishly 
imitative,  to  have  commingled  with  the  foreign  and  borrowed 
idea  one's  own  thoughts,  the  property  of  one's  own  mind,  so  as 
to  incorporate  the  native  and  the  exotic  into  one  homogeneous 

*  Compare  EteU^n's  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  Bd.  I.  ^1. 
No.  m.  63 
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and  beautiful  plant,  adapted  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  flourish, 
and  to  the  air  by  which  it  is  to  be  vivified  and  brought  to  matu- 
ri^.  And  in  this  sense  were  the  Hebrews,  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  their  literature,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  highty 
original  Their  thoughts  are  their  own,  or  at  least  the  legiti^ 
mate  legacy  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  patriarchs,  their  ances- 
tors ;  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  theirs  in  com- 
mon with  some  neighbouring  tribes ;  the  figures  by  which  they 
are  illustrated  and  made  prominent  are  peculiarly  their  own,  b^ 
ing  borrowed,  in  general,  from  their  bekutiful  and  varied  scene- 
ry, their  history,  their  occupations,  and  their  laws  and  usages 
both  political  and  religious. 

Another  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  Hebrew  literature  has 
arisen  from  its  limited  extent  But  this  ought  to  be  viewed  in 
connexion  with  other  circumstances. 

The  Egyptians,  •  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  and  Hebrews,  the 
four  most  ancient  of  cultivated  nations,  have  performed  impor- 
tant parts  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  have  left  to  their  de- 
scendants many  monuments  of  industrious  talent.  None  (rf* 
them  has  been  obliged  to  run  through  a  circuit  of  greater  and 
more  destructive  changes  than  the  Hebrews ;  and  yet,  while  al- 
most all  traces  of  the  literature  of  the  others  have  been  corrod- 
ed by  the  tooth  of  time,  that  gnaws  and  devours  all  things,  this 
nation  has  preserved  a  collection  of  writings,  transmitted  them 
with  extraordbary  care,  and  by  the  good  providence  of  God 
bequeathed  them  to  us  their  posterity,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
their  law,  if  not  in  its  letter. 

The  works  of  the  Hebrews  are,  in  some  respects,  compara- 
ble to  those  of  any  other  people,  while  in  some  others  they  are 
very  far  superior.  Extensive  literature,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  nation  situated  like  the  Hebrews.  Originally 
a  mieratory  family,  theywere  driven  to  Egypt  in  order  to  avmi 
perishing  by  famine.  The  Egyptians,  regardless  of  the  advan- 
tages the  country  had  received  fi^m  a  distinguished  man  of 
their  race,  subjected  them  to  davery,  and  held  them  for  a  loi^ 
period  in  hard  and  disgraceful  durance.  The  disposition  to 
censure  and  distrust  their  leader,  together  with  the  utter  want  of 

r'  rit  to  face  dangers,  and  fortitude  to  bear  hardships,  which 
ws  itself  on  a  variety  of  occasions  durbg  their  journey 
through  the  desert,  b  a  plam  proof  of  the  degraded  state  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  reduced,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
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la  subjecting  this  people  to  a  series  of  difficulties  and  toils  in  a 
rude  and  uncultivated  wilderness  neariy  forty  years,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  engagmg  with  iiowerful  and  exasperated  foes,  wlu>ni 
they  were  about  to  expel  from  their  country,  or  extirpate  as  en- 
emies of  God,  and  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  After 
tbey  had  become  settled  in  the  land  prombed  to  their  ancestorsj 
they  were  subjected  to  repeated  subjugations,  because  they 
would  not  obey  the  law  interdicting  all  idolatrous  connexion  with 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel 
detail  a  lamentable  series  of  tyrannical  oppressions,  which  must 
have  involved  the  newly  settled  tribes  in  deep  distress,  and  pre- 
sent also  some  pictures  of  desolation  and  wickedness,  from  which 
the  philanthropbt,  unable  to  lighten  their  deep  dark  shadows, 
would  gladly  turn  aside,  to  view  some  more  favourable  exbi-> 
bition.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  luxury  and  voluptuousness 
overspread  the  court,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  must  have 
a&cted  the  character  of  the  natk)n.  His  successor  could  have 
possessed  but  little  of  his  father's  wisdom,  when  he  adopted  the 
advice  of  the  young  courtiers  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  graver 
counsellors,  and  began  his  administratbn  by  announcing  to  his 
subjects,  in  the  insolent  style  of  oriental  despotism,  Siat  he 
intffiided  to  make  the  government  far  more  burdensome  and  op- 
pressive than  it  had  been  before.  The  revolt  and  separate  gov- 
ernment which  followed,  gave  rise  to  otlier  circumstances  tend- 
bg  to  constitutk>nal  and  permanent  hostility  between  the  two 
natKHis,  and  ruinous  to  the  advancement  of  taste,  literature,  and 
science.  The  Hebrews,  enfeebled  bv  intestine  divisions,  were 
the  better  fitted  to  become  the  prey  ot  the  surrounding  spoilers. 
The  Egyptians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians  and  other  an- 
deot  and  inveterate  foes  on  the  t>ther,  invaded  and  plundered 
their  territories.  Upon  the  rise  and  establishment  ol  the  later 
Assyrian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Babybnian  empires,  new 
scourees  were  employed  by  God,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  re- 
duce nis  people  to  an  obedience  which  would  have  been  attend- 
ed by  a  correspondent  d^ee  of  national  prosperity.  To  use  the 
language  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  and  poet,*  beautifully  expres- 
sive and  strikingly  appropriate  from  its  originatbg  in  the  coun- 
try d*  the  very  army  whose  march  It  characterizes,  the  enemy 
roUed  on  like  a  mighty  flood  ^  reaching  up  to  the  neck,'  reduc- 
ing the  nation  to  me  brink  of  ruin,  and  menacing  utter  desola- 

•  Is.  8:  a 
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tioD.  At  last,  after  many  and  rapidly  successive  changes  m  the 
government,  the  Israelitirfi  kingdom  fell  before  its  plunderew. 
The  empire  of  Judah  contiouc^  to  survive  the  dissoludoQ  of  its 
sister,  with  various  fortunes,  as  it  submitted  to  the  divine  auAo- 
rity  tliat  instituted  and  protected  it,  or  set  this  authority  at  defi- 
ance by  idcJatry  and  crime ;  until  the  Chaldean  power,  maloDg 
rapid  strides  to  universal  dominion,  added  the  circumscribed 
territory  of  Judah  to  its  extens'nre  acquisitions,  and  completed 
the  downfall  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  by  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  the  burning  of  its  capital,  the  dqKVtation  erf  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  capture  of  its  king. 

From  a  nation  whose  origin  and  history  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Hebrews  are  represented  to  have  been,  whose  inte^ 
course  with  foreign  countries  was,  until  the  later  periods  of 
their  political  existence,  exceedingly  circumscribed,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  diversified  and  extended  literatore. 
With  respect  to  intellectual  energy,  whole  natbns,  during  the 
earlier  times  of  its  duration,  were  slumbering  in  a  state  of  infan- 
cy ;  and  Herodotus  does  not  di^guish  himself  among  the 
Greeks  as  the  father  of  history,  until  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Hebrew  nation  had  been  desolated  and  destroyed  by 
the  Babylonians.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrews— I  speak  of  it  without  any  reference  to  its  character 
as  embodying  a  system  of  revealed  truth — ^is  not  to  be  extrava- 
gantly eulogized  as  more  comprehensive  and  more  intdleetnal 
than  all  other  Ikerature ;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  desp»- 
ed  for  its  poverty,  nor  does  it  merit  the  contemptuous  snew  of 
the  self-conceited  sciolist.  Instead  of  censuring  certain  deficien- 
cies m  the  character  of  its  history  or  poetry,  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive with  gratitude  the  venerable  monuments  of  remotest  anti- 
quity which  it  has  preserved  to  us ;  the  notices,  however  brief,  of 
nations  and  communkies  and  laws  of  earliest  times,  of  which  no 
other  sources  of  information  are  extant ;  the  subKme  truths,  whe- 
ther civil  or  moral  or  religious,  which  it  teaches  us,  wid  to  which 
it  is  not  rash  to  say,  that  nothing  in  all  antiquity  is  comparable; 
and  that  poetry,  meking  the  very  soul,  touching  as  the  strains  m 
unison  with  which  una&cted  nature  vibrates,  or  sublime  and  el- 
evated as  the  k)fty  subject  whose  operations  and  blessings  it  com- 
memorates, or  awful  and  dignified  in  its  simplfcity  as  the  tremen- 
(kos  majesty  of  Him,  whose  infinity  it  strives  to  adore. 

Notwithstanding  the  mbconceptions  and  erroneous  views, 
which  it  has  thus  far  been  my  object  to  examine,  there  have 
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been  penam  m  all  ages,  who  hare  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  Hebrew  learning,  and  have  thought  themsdves  richly 
compensated.  Yet  it  must  be  aclcnowledged,  that  very-many, 
after  pursuing  the  study  of  it  for  a  time,  have  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  vexation  and  disgust. 

StiU  it  must  not  be  assumed,  that  this  is  necessarily  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  language.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  same  re- 
sult has  often  taken  place  in  relation  to  I^itin  and  Greek.  Per- 
haps some  share  of  it  may  justly  faU  to  the  lot  of  the  learner, 
and  probably,  m  not  a  few  cases,  more  to  that  of  the  teacher. 
Id  this  branch  of  literature,  as  in  a  multitude  of  others,  incalcu- 
lable mischief  has  been  done  by  pursuing  an  erroneous  method 
of  instruction.  '  The  crooked  must  be  made  straight  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  The  mountabs  of  rabbinical  difficuhies 
must  be  leveUed  for  the  pupil,  and  the  hills  made  smooth. 
The  Hebrew  is  undoubtedly  the  primitive,  original  tongue,  and 
it  must  certainly  be  the  simplest,  and  at  all  periods  and  under 
aQ  Gffcumstances  very  easy  of  acquisition.'  This  kind  of  a  pri' 
ori  reasoning,  and  other  arguments  of  the  same  sort,  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  systems  of  Masclef,  Parkhurst,  and  some  other 
grammariaim,  which  beguile  the  student  by  leading  him  to  ima- 
gine ^t  he  is  making  rapid  progress  at  the  outset,  when  the 
net  is,  his  acquisitions  are  not  secured  to  him.  It  were  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  my  present  lecture,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  principles  of  these  writers.  Anxious  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
dtion  of  the  Hebrew  language,  they  have  made  it  the  most  in- 
definite of  all  languages.  The  student  may  perhaps  conjecture 
the  right  meanhg  of  a  word  out  of  the  vast  number  that  it 
bevs,  but  he  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  certamty  except  the 
context,  whk^h  is  too  often  inadequate  to  enlighten  his  darkness* 
Let  him  read — I  speak  from  experience-— let  him  read  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  according  to  this  system,  and 
ne  w8l  find  on  reviewing  it,  that  his  knowledge  is  gone  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  acquired,  and  that  all  is  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. No  wonder  thed  that  the  student,  finding  he  cannot  se- 
cmre  the  prize  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  nearly  won, 
grows  weary  of  the  eflbrt,  and  abandons  the  pursuk. 

Let  me  remark  again,  that  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  other  lan- 
guages, a  judicious  learner  will  be  content  with  an  improvement 
continnally  progressive,  even  if  every  day's  experience  should 
not  mark  a  very  distinct  and  rapid  advance.  To  acquire  any 
language  is  a  work  of  time.    All  expectations  of  speedily  ao- 
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quiring  a  foreiga  tongue,  and  especially  one  not  Uviog,  aie  idle 
and  delusive.  Simple  persons  have  never  been  wanting  to  lis- 
ten to  promises,  which  a  small  degree  of  reflection  would  con- 
vince any  one  cannot  possibly  be  realized.  And  suitable  in- 
structors have  never  been  wanting  to  satbfy  such  persons  of  the 
exceedingly  great  facility  of  acquiring  any  thing  and  evoy 
thing.  <*  Blssilla,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  conquered  (we  are 
told)  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  language,  in  a  few  days.** 
For  this  important  piece  of  inlbrmation,  we  are  indebted  to  St 
Jerome,  Ep.  25.  If  it  be  very  ^accurate,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  language  have  considerably  increased 
sbce  the  age  of  this  holy  father,  or  that  the  abiliQr  and  appli- 
cation of  its  learners  have  lamentably  dimbished.*  The  truth 
is,  that  such  mistaken  views  and  unfounded  representations  are 
always  injurious.  Like  grammars  at  one  view  and  on  half  a 
sheet,  or  like  pretences  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
of  a  language  in  a  few  lessons,  they  raise  hopes  which  are  ner- 
er  realized ;  and  the  pupil,  finding  by  experience  that  he  has 
been  deceived,  is  too  soon  induced  to  devote  his  time  and 
talents  to  other  studies.  EInthusiastic  admiratkm  of  any  thing 
not  unire(|uently  leads  its  advocates  to  represent  its  attainmeDt 
as  the  easiest  matter  imadnable.    An  accurate  and  fundameoial 


acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  a  work  of  time  and  par 
tient  exambatbn.  But  it  brings  luong  with  it  an  ample  rewvd, 
in  enabling  the  interpreter  to  judge  ibr  himself,  without  (dacing 
implicit  reliance  on  the  deciskms  of  others* 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  supposed  fixMn  what  haa 
been  said,  that  it  reqmres  more  than  ordinary  application  to  ac- 
quire a  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  If  the  student  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  proceed  deliberately  at  first,  to  secure  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  leadmg  forms  and  principal  in- 
flexions of  the  language ;  although  indeed  in  the  commence- 
ment his  progress  may  be  slow,  yet  he  will  soon  find  that  the 
perplexities  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  involved  are  graduaOjr 
and  surprizingly  unraveUed,  and  that  what  originally  seemed  to 
be  impenetrable  darkness  and  confusbn,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  clearness  and  order.     Such  an  application,  continued  three 

•  About  200  years  ago,  William  Schickard  published  a  Gram- 
mar, which  he  called  a  Horologium,  He  offered  to  teach  Hehrew 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  therefore  divided  his  work  into  as  many 
parts,  which  he  called  hara. 
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or  four  hours  a  day  for  six  or  eight  months,  is  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble a  learner  of  tolerable  capacity  to  read  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Bible  with  occasional  reference  to  his  grammar  and  lexicon, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  literature  of  God's  ancient  people. 

In  the  next  lecture,  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  the  claims  of 
die  Hebrew  language  and  literature  on  the  scholar  and  the 
Christian.  And  should  sufficient  attention  to  this  subject  be 
awakened,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  class  for  private  instruction, 
it  is  my  design  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  every  year,  free  to  any 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  favour  me  with  a  hearing.  Some 
persons  may  indeed  be  found,  whose  prejudices  will  not  permit 
them  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  a  department  of 
learning  which  has  the  Bible  alone  for  its  obiect.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  number  of  such  is  dimin'ishing,  and  that  pub- 
lic feeling  is  becoming  more  favourable  to  a  subject  which  has 
been  gready  neglected.  Since  such  men  as  Newton  and  Locke 
tbou^  the  hours  profitably  spent  which  they  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  no  votary  of  phik>sophy  need  blush  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  men  before  whose  capacious  intellect  nature 
and  universal  history  lay  open.  And  while  it  stands  on  record, 
that  a  scholar  so  elegant  and  profound  as  Sir  William  Jones, 
could  discover  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  elo- 
quence or  poetry  comparable  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible ;  it 
cannot  be  thought  enthusiastic  to  coincide  with  an  author  more 
than  once  referred  to  m  this  lecture,*  when  he  says,  that  ^'  the 
in^ired  writings  of  the  Hebrews  would  be  universally  read  and 
appreciated,  if  it  were  only  known  what  treasures  they  contain." 


Lecture  H. 

It  is  the  design  of  my  present  lecture,  and  also  of  the  next, 
agreeabty  to  what  was  proposed  in  the  former,  to  lay  before  you 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature 
to  the  attention  of  scholars  are  conceived  to  rest.  In  the  first 
place,  I  shall  attempt  to  state  its  claims  on  intelligent  youth  in 
general,  and  then  particularly  on  those  who  are  especiaUy  inter- 
ested in  advancing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  assume  as  a  conceded  point,  that  it  is 

•  Herder. 
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iocomptrably  better  to  study  a  work  in  its  own  languwe  than  in 
any  translation,  however  great  maybe  its  merits.  To  under- 
take to  prove  this  point  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  intelligent  au- 
dience, would  be  to  pay  a  poor  compliment  to  their  good  sense; 
and  it  might  seem  impertinent  to  occupy  your  time  in  this 
place  by  such  an  unnecessary  ^fort.  If  meirefore  it  i^iould  be 
thought,  that  any  of  the  remarks  to  be  made  vpf\j  to  the  Scrip- 
tinres  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  English  versbn ;  I  trust  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  will  be  fek  to  be  the  mote  ap-> 
plk^able  to  the  original  text,  just  m  proportion  as  this  principle 
is  allowed  to  be  true. 

1.  The  Hebrew  language  claims  attention  on  tiie  veiy  same 
grounds  that  the  study  of  any  ancient  language  b  defended. 
Early  and  persevering  attention  to  a  grammatical  study  of  lan- 
guages can  hardly  be  too  highly  valued.  It  necessarily  pro- 
duces habits  of  close  and  patient  attention ;  a  faculty  which 
has  done  more  to  form  great  minds  than  all  the  concentrated 

Splendour  of  imagination  and  genius.  It  teaches  the  student  to 
igest,  combine,  and  methodize  his  thoughts ;  thus  f  if  the  ex- 
pression be  allowed  me)  systeraatizmg  the  furniture  ot  his  mind, 
and  giving  him  such  a  perception  of  beauty,  as  leads  him,  by 
what  may  be  called  a  sort  of  acquired  instinct,  to  arrange  \m 
conceptions  in  lucid  order.  It  puts  him  in  possessk>n  of  an  un- 
limited command  of  language,  enabling  him  to  express  his  sen* 
timents  with  perspicuity,  purity,  and  force ;  and  opens  before 
him  an  immense  treasure  of  ideas  and  illustrations,  of  which, 
when  combined  with  his  own  reflections,  he  may  avail  himself 
at  his  pleasure,  to  delist  and  instruct  Now  if  this  be  true  of 
the  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  I  know  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  true  of  the  language  of  Israel.  If  it  be  not, 
the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  its 
literature.  But  this  is  a  view,  which  it  b  hoped  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  a  collection  of  valuable  reBcs 
of  antiquity ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  much  older  than  any 
writings  which  former  ages  have  transmitted  to  us.  In  thk  view 
they  present  a  field  of  research  at  once  unbounded  in  extent, 
and  luxuriant  in  Its  productions.  ^Not  to  know  what  has  trans- 
pired before  our  own  times,  is  to  be  always  children.'  Thus 
says  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and  men  of  in- 
dustry and  intellect  have  in  all  ages  inquired  into  the  nature, 
habits,  and  history  of  those,  who  in  remote  periods  have  been 
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distH^^niflhed  (at  character  and  enterprise.  Various  natioDs  have 
boaal^  ot  the  extraordinary  antiquity  of  their  writings,  and 
however  well  founded  may  be  the  claim  of  some,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  proTO  that  the  venerable  nation  of  the  Hebrews  ought 
to  yield  precedence  to  any  other.  To  the  antiquarian,  mo 
would  carry  back  his  researches  into  the  most  distant  ages, 
the  books  of  Scrqpture  are  a  treasure;  for  without  the  light 
^rbich  they  throw  along  his  path,  he  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  grope  in  obscnnrity,  and  Deicm  advancing  iar  would  mid 
himsdt  involved  in  utter  darkness. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  statement  has  been  denied  by 
some  writers.  The  phiknopher  of  Femay,  whose  learning  and 
reseuroh,  to  say  the  least,  were  mote  commendable  than  h^  tal- 
ent for  sarcasm  and  his  bitter  qppositkin  to  Christianity,  has  at- 
tempted to  disprove  the  truth  ot  the  Pentateoch ;  and  has  said 
that  io  the  time  of  Moses  no  other  writing  was  in  useJbut  hie- 
roglyphk),  and  conseqoently  diat  the  work  ascrfl>ed  to  the  He- 
brew lawgiver  could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the  side  of  the 
ark.  But  Has  assertk>n,  like  many  others  of  his  sect,  is  not 
founded  on  sufficient  evidence;  and  the  truth  of  it  is  com- 
idetely  disproved  by  the  learned  labours  of  that  most  indefetiga- 
ole  French  antkjuarian  and  traveller,  Champolli(m.  He  has 
shown,  to  use  his  own  expressbn,  that  ^^  two  centuries  at  least 
befaire  the  time  when  Moses  wrote  ihe  Pentateuch,"  (and  I  would 
add  be  might  have  sakl  m  all  probabili^  two  centuries  more,) 
^the  use  of  papyrus,  as  a  mat^ial  to  write  on,  can  be  inferred 
from  the  acts  stiU  extant  of  an  Egyptian  monarch."* 

The  cooaderation  of  their  antiquiQr  thra,  very  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  those  remains  of  Hd[)rew  literature,  whfeh 
are  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
descended  from  ages  of  which  we  have  scarcdy  any  other 
monuments.  The  oldest  Hebrew  Ustorian  is  some  centuries 
more  ancient  than  the  eariiest  traces  of  writing  am<»ig  the 
Gredts;  and  the  most  modem  writer  of  the  OM  Testament 
was  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so  with  Herodotus.  Besides, 
the  historical  and  poetic  books  of  the  Hebrews  are  ancient 
works  of  mind  belonging  to  Asia,  and  therefore  most  valuable 
documents  to  assist  in  develofnng  the  primitive  history  of  man, 

*  See  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System  of  M.  ChampollioB 
jflm.  By  J.  O.  H.  Oreppo.  Translated  frwi  the  French  by  Isaac 
Scuait    Boston,  1830.  p.  166. 
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who  was  originaDy  settled  id  diat  part  of  ti^  world,  as  may  be 
ihowD  OD  grounds  quke  iDdependent  of  the  inspired  records. 
These  remains  then  are  not  limited  to  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews and  an  outline  of  their  intellectual  culture ;  they  com- 
prise materials  for  ddineating  the  early  history  of  the  human 
race.  What  other  books  are  there,  which  have  preserved  to 
us  such  pure  accounts  of  the  primitive  condition  of  mankindi 
a  subject  so  soon  lost  in  the  mists  of  hoary  age  ?  What  monu- 
ments exhibit  so  beautiful  and  philosophic  a  sketch  of  the  origin 
of  the  world  ?  What  substitute  can  be  adopted  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Hebrew  writings?  Annihilate  the  records  origi- 
nating in  Hebrew  industry  and  preserved  by  Hebrew  care, 
and  what  a  blank  will  appear  in  the  history  of  ancient  states 
and  nations !  The  historian  is  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  these 
venerated  documents  in  giving  an  account  of  the  early  state  of 
man,  eren  if  his  prejudices  should  have  led  him  ta  reject  the 
system  of  religion  which  they  were  intended  to  mtroduce. 

3.  The  subjects  comprised  within  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  strengthen  its  claims  to  attention  in  a  degree 
almost  incalculable. 

a)  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  useful  and  interestmg 
histoiT.  Its  object  indeed  is  not  to  elevate  national  or  indi- 
vidual character,  but  so  to  delineate  manners  and  to  exhibk 
facts  as  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  all  succeeding  ages. 
Who  that  wishes  to  be  taught  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  can  lail 
to  learn  them  from  the  models  there  presented,  or  from  the  sid- 
utary  warnings  which  speak  with  irresistible  efiect  in  the  ac- 
counts of  crime  and  of  punishment  therein  contained  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  reflect  on  the  narratives  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph, 
of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  many  others — ^whose  names  are 
embalmed,  I  trust,  in  your  memories — ^without  feeling  the  value 
of  practical  dependence  on  God  in  difficulties ;  without  admir- 
ing the  circuitous  mazes  of  providential  agency,  accomplishing 
its  own  purposes  by  methods  apparently  irregular  and  adverae  ; 
without  perceiving  that  the  natural  tendency  of  oppre^km  is  to 
bring  down  ruin  on  the  oppressor,  to  awaken  deliverers,  and 
rouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  without  learning  the  necessity  of 
discipline,  and  the  important  truth,  that  it  is  onlv  by  difficulties 
and  trials  that  the  energy  of  the  character  can  be  elicited,  and 
the  man  be  fully  formed  for  practical  usefukess. 

b)  It  is  universaUy  admitted,  that  die  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  most  admirable  lessons  of  moral  wisdom.  Sometimes 
they  are  taught  by  plain  and  serious  declaration,  recommending 
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tfaemselTes  to  eveiy  honest  man's  understanding  by  dieir  evident 
truth  and  necessity,  and  coming  Iiome  to  his  conscience  by  their 
correspondence  with  bb  feelings  and  perceptions  of  what  is 
r^t.  In  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  moral  and  re- 
l^ious  doty  is  laid  down  b  a  simple,  didactic  form.  Sometimes 
it  is  communicated  in  beautiful  and  touching  parables;  of  which 
it  may  be  said  without  any  fear  of  contraaiction,  that  in  the 
whole  range  of  classic  compositions  of  this  kmd,  nothing  supe- 
rior if  indeed  equal  can  any  where  be  found.  That  of  Jotham 
in  the  book  of  Judges*  is  die  oldest  upon  reccHrd ;  and  is  not  to 
be  exceeded  for  the  keenness  which  Kes  at  the  bottom  of  its 
merited  reproof,  and  the  truth  of  the  lesson  which  in  one  word 
it  conveys  to  the  simple  Israelites,  and  the  worthless  and  in- 
efficient usurper.  And  nothing  but  that  utter  incapacity  of 
forming  a  right  estimate  of  one's  own  character,  with  which  sin 
blinds  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  could  have  hindered  the 
Hebrew  monarch  from  recognizmg  himself  in  the  ungrateful 
and  bard-hearted  oppressor,  who  bad  ^  taken  tte  poor  man's 
lamb  and  dressed  it  for  the  wayfaring  man,'  even  before  Na- 
than made  the  pointed  application  of  hb  parable  in  die  ever 
memorable  words,  ^  Thou  art  the  man !"! 

c)  By  the  lover  of  poetry  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  must  ever 
be  chernhed  with  a  fond  enthusiasm.  I  have  not  in  view  every 
one  who  is  looking  out  for  whatever  may  appear  in  the  world 
under  the  garb  of  verse.  I  mean  the  man  who  has  understand- 
ing to  appreciate,  soul  to  feel,  and  taste  to  enjoy  compositions, 
wUch,  whether  they  be  written  in  measured  lines  or  not,  are  ex- 
pressive of  deep  and  impassioned  feeling,  of  exquisite  sensibili- 
ly,  proving  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  they  embody 
none  other  perceptions  and  emotions  but  such  as  come  warm 
fircmi  the  bosom  of  the  writer,  none  but  what  he  has  thought 
and  experienced  himself  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul. 
Sudi  compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Hd>rew 
literature  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  he  who  would 
attain  the  most  exalted  exceUence  in  a  species  of  writing  con- 
secrated by  the  very  earliest  of  human  records  and  bv  tte  uni* 
v^rsal  feeling  of  mankind,  cannot  neglect  them  without  loss» 
even  though  he  may  have  become  imbued  with  the  ih^ranceand 
animated  oy  the  power  of  the  great  master  spirits  of  the  world* 

It  win  not,  I  presume,  appear  strange  to  any  of  my  hearers, 
that  the  Hebrew  Bible  should  be  spoken  of  as  containing  the 
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fioefll  stnuDff  of  poetrj.  The  ray  conformaitioo  of  the  md* 
IdDOes  might  auggeit  the  suipiekNi  (o  an  attentife  reader,  ifatt 
they  do  not  bebog  lo  phki  pcose;  eren  if  the  fret  did  not 
break  forth  ia  the  loftiness  of  seotiaienc,  die  ifileodoar  of  vat- 
Bffirjt  ttkl  the  richness  of  oolovringv  which  in  nanj  puts 
abound.  And  the  poedc  eAaaons  of  the  stored  mose  are  not 
confined  lo  one  class  of  poems.  The  Hebrew  Scriptsffes,  and 
perticiilarly  the  Psalma,  contain  a  number  of  ^ric  odes,  coBOfo^ 
sidons  of  unriTalled  sweetness  and  suUimitjr.  Thej  are  not 
destitute  of  elegiac  poetry,  fiill  of  exqdsite  tendemeas,  of  deep 
and  afiecting  (Mliog.  Thqr  abound  with  didactic  poeme,  which 
give  rules  for  the  regulation  of  life,  and  exhibte  stuch  obsenra- 
tion  of  manlundf  kera  discriminatioo,  ttid  sound  practiGal  wis* 
dom.  The  scholar  and  the  man  of  taaie  will  appreciate  tbeir 
worth. 

Let  us  direct  our  riew  for  a  frw  momeBts  to  die  chanKisr 
of  Hebrew  poetry,*  ahhougb  at  praoant  we  can  take  but  a 
basQr  and  liraitad  ghnoe. 

At  an  eadjr  penodyit  had  risen  to  an  elevated  atanding,  wUch 
it  boldfy  maintained  as  long  aa  the  people  breathed  the  atmoe- 
phere  of  the  country  mhaUced  by  their  ancestors.  Variom  cir^ 
cumstances  contributed  to  form  die  Hebrews  into  a  people  dia- 
tioguidied  for  poetic  feelmg.  Before  their  descent  into  Egypt, 
their  pastoral  hfo  and  their  eodre  pofitical  fireedom  became  urn 
cradle  of  dieir  poetry.  After  their  estabBshmeat  in  Ga&aas, 
various  circumstances  coDCutred  to  foater  and  cherish  the  sen- 
timent. Among  these  tnay  be  mentkmed,  first  and  principaHjr, 
the  stirring  example  of  Bloses,  whose  person  md  charaeaer 
were  venerated  bv  every  one,  ^iriiose  writings  every  one  etndiedy 
formiog  his  own  language  upon  the  noble  ummM  of  the  inspired 
lawgiver.  This  was  the  fac^  in  no  annll  degree,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Hebrew  conmonweakh. 

Subsequent  writers  employed  figurative  langiia§e  taken  irom 
die  services  that  were  performed  in  the  tabefsade.  The  hiaio- 
ry  of  the  tModnt  from  £gyp^  comprehending  the  miracles  At/L 
aooomsanied  it ;  the  maich  through  the  desert  and  into  the  pn>» 
mised  land,  with  the  vi^ories  and  wcxiders  Iqr  which  it  was  sig^ 
naliaad,  were  eagerly  seised  on  to  deacribe  or  inaatma  laiNr 
events.  SometiBMs  the  language  and  figures  used^by  Bfasea 
are  amplified  by  dboae  who  followed  hkn.  Paradise,  tbe  tree 
of  life,  the  catastrq>be  of  the  deluge,  the  burning  of  Sodom 

•  See  Wahl's  Geschichte,  p.  473  seq. 
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«-«ttnd  a  fnahkode  of  odier  ptnicdafs— -«fibrd  materiak  to  bo 
employed  bj  Hehr^¥  writers  as  convenience  might  suggest  or 
neceamty  reqaire.  And  while  this  fcct  aJBfords  assistance  in  i]lu»- 
btoiDg  the  histonr  of  Hebrew  Ikerattire,  it  is  a  standing  argu-» 
meat  m  fiivour  of  the  tnrth  of  the  facts,  renewing  its  force  on 
the  mind  with  efery  repealed  study  of  the  sacriMl  vdume*^— 
To  the  example  of  Moses  must  be  added,  the  infloeDce  of  the 
coQBtant  aucceasbn  of  prophets,  giving  eShct  to  their  sacred 
nrioistrations  and  divinely  guided  instructioos  by  the  energies  of 
poesy ;  tiie  general  taste  for  music,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
tUs  most  dehg^tfiil  talent  was  cultivated,  and  the  dignity  to 
vrtiieh  it  was  raised  by  its  connexioD  with  die  service  of  Jeho* 
vab ;  the  majestic  splendour  with  which  this  sublime  service  was 
conducted  ;  and  beside  these  causes,  the  varied  history  of  the 
nation,  abounding  with  so  manv  wonders,  and  the  beautiful 
eoontry,  <  fibwii^'  as  it  is  poedcaw  said,  <  with  nulk  and  honey,' 
and  deservedly  called^  the  dory  of  all  lands.' 

Let  lis  pve  a  passbg  look  at  some  of  die  records  of  Hebrew 
poetry  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire.— How  great  is  the 
poetic  merit  of  the  book  of  Job !  What  a  splendid  jud^ent 
of  tlw  Dmnareh  of  die  universe  does  k  contain !  What  magni* 
fieeot  preparations  for  this  judgment !  What  a  display  of  vie- 
tonr !  What  sidrfimity  in  the  charge  of  the  AJmigfa^  One ! 
What  dignity  in  his  ctudlenge !  Not  a  reader  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing can  nil  to  recognize  the  Divinity.  The  sorrows  and  lamen- 
tadons  of  the  sufierer  prepare  the  way  to  vindicate  the  Creator's 
honour.  Doubts  upon  doubts  are  suggested  against  the  govem- 
oseot  of  an  all-wise  ntd  gracious  and  powerful  Providence. 
Infidelity  raises  her  towering  structure.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
knlcmng  finished  than  it  cnymbfes  into  ruins.  The  invention, 
the  materials,  the  finish  of  this  poem,  are  all  exquisite.  The 
book  of  Job,  if  we  except  the  Arst  two  chapters  and  the  last, 
is  pore,  unadulteraled  poetry.  It  describes  thfaigs  as  they  are, 
nature  as  it  lodes,  manners  as  they  rise  and  noal.  Man — 
man  it  deserSies ;  m  the  friends  of  the  sufiferer,  as  we  too 
often  see  him,  selfiA,  eold,  censorious,  not  altogether  dissatis- 
fied perhaps  with  the  evHs  of  those  far  whmn  he  cherishes 
soma  d^ree  of  friendshk) ;  in  the  sofierer  himself,  what  every 
man  ought  to  be,  a  cnminal,  downcast,  prostrate  befixe  his 
God,  submisibn  itself  total  and  entire  coooeesion  in  the  hands 
of  his  Maker  and  lawful  owner,  when  he  feels  how  overwhelm- 
mg  to  the  creature  is  the  jnfioite  perfection  of  the  Creator. 
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(rod  it  represents— I  will  not  say  in  all  the  sublimity  of  poetic 
imagery,  much  less  will  I  say  in  die  abstract  and  unteeGng 
definitions  of  a  self-conceited  pfaQosophy,  which  has  no  concept 
tion  of  the  object  it  presumes  to  portray — but  I  will  say,  it  rc|h 
resents  him  as  no  mortal  genius  ever  could,  as  no  human  iatelr 
lect,  unblessed  by  the  inspiration  whose  source  it  dares  to  poiot 
to,  ever  did  or  can.  Hell  is  naked  before  hin>— heaven  is 
unfolded — all  things  are  like  nothing,  all  things  are  nothing} 
when  compared  with  the  mfinite  Msuker !  In  no  odier  compo- 
sitk)n  extant  is  there  so  much  of  the  true  sublime  and  of  macnif- 
icent  simplicity,  as  reign  through  the  latter  part  of  die  book  of 
Job.  A  judge,  competent  to  determine  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  literature  of  various  countries,  has  given  his  decided 
opinbn  in  favour  of  this  work.  It  is  **  a  piece  of  writing,"  says 
the  accomplished  Frederic  Schlegel,*  "  which,  considered  mere- 
ly as  such,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
sublime,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  world." 

Until  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  remains  of  Hebrew  poetiy  are 
chiefly  confined  to  songs  of  war  and  triumph ;  as,  for  example, 
the  joyous  song  of  Deborah,  animated  by  a  bold  heroic  energy. 
But  Samuel  superintended,  and  perhaps  founded,  the  scboob  of 
the  prophets,  which  exerted  so  happy  an  influence  on  the  clla^ 
acter  ot  the  nation.  Tending  the  flocks  of  his  father,  the  soo 
of  Jesse  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  sacred  music 
and  divine  poesy.  And  the  harp,  which  had  been  his  compan- 
ion in  the  deserts  of  Judea,  and  the  constant  solace  of  bis  sad- 
ness in  the  long  hours  of  his  adversity,  which  had  learned  to 
express  the  grief  of  his  soul  at  the  distresses  he  sustained,  and 
the  spiritual  enjoyments  firom  which  he  was  driven  by  his  fo- 
lendess  persecutor,  was  not  cast  aside  when  he  sat  upon  the 
throne  ot  Israel.  Then  it  was  tuned  to  loftier  strains,  and  itt 
chords  were  swept  by  the  hand  of  a  roaster,  in  honour  of  bis 
mighty  Deliverer.  Others  caught  the  spirit  of  die  monarcb, 
and  durmg  this  golden  age  of  literature  among  the  Hebrei^ 
nothing  can  be  more  divine  than  their  lyric  poetry.  Da^i" 
himself  is  equally  happy  in  ode,  in  song  of  praise,  and  in  ^^j 
and  all  his  compositions  are  characterized  by  sweetness^  and 
beauty.  The  spirit  that  breathes  in  the  works  of  Asaph  is  in- 
structhre.  The  poems  of  the  sons  of  Korah  are  often  of  great 
force,  rich  in  sentiment,  and  not  unfrequently  overpowering. 

•  Lectures  on  Literature,  Vol.  II. 
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They  mek  die  heart,  and  comprise  some  of  the  most  beaudfiil 
ele^es  and  most  expressive  odes*^ 

In  the  prophet  who  has  so  jusdy  been  styled  ^'  the  evangel- 
icaly'^  el^ance  and  propriety  are  striking  characteristics.  In 
some  parts  he  rises  in  sublimity  ahnost  to  a  level  with  the 
songs  of  Moses  and  the  poem  of  Job.  His  compositions  are 
distinguished  for  boldness  of  tliought,  devotion  of  sentiment, 
and  earnestness  of  manner.  He  is  remarkable  for  strength  of 
expressbn,  happy  choice  of  language,  and  elegance  of  arrange- 
ment. His  images  are  delineated  with  great  accuracy ;  and  al- 
though the  same  figures  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  the 
colouring  is  beautifulty  varied  with  a  felicitous  success  almost 
unrivall^  even  by  sacred  poets.  He  paints  the  distresses  of 
his  own  age  or  that  immediately  approaching  with  a  dark  pen- 
cil, and  by  means  of  a  few  deep  shadows  often  presents  a  scene 
truly  terrific,  and  calculated  to  mdce  the  beholder  shudder. 
Then  spreading  before  you  the  golden  age  of  the  Messiah  in  all 
its  splendour,  he  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  bears  it  onward  on 
the  wings  of  his  inspiration.f 

But  of  all  the  prophets  whose  compositions  have  come  down 
to  us,  Joel  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  original  writer.  Who 
does  not  recognize  in  this  Hebrew  the  great  poet,  the  striking 
painter  of  nature?  Few  indeed  are  able  to  reach  the  height  of 
his  comprehensive  imagmation.  Every  where  he  shows  inven- 
tion. £very  where  he  unfolds  beauties.  Subject  and  execu- 
tion display  the  hand  of  the  master.  His  strab  rises  in  grief, 
and  enas  in  joy  and  exultation.  What  enchanting  imagery  and 
pictures  of  happv  times  does  he  paint!  Pure,  flowing,  strong, 
and,  to  use  an  idbm  of  his  own  language,  *  mighty  before  the 
Lord,'  is  the  language  of  Joel.  He  belongs  to  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  he  is  worthy  of  it.| 

Habakkuk,  the  inimitAle  singer  of  griefs  and  of  joys,  of  sad- 
ness and  of  consolation,  language  is  too  weak  to  eulogize  as  he 
deserves.  The  noble  hymn  which  forms  the  third  chapter  of 
his  book  b  beyond  all  praise.  ' 

In  these  and  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews  there  b  '<a  splen- 
dour and  sublimity  which,  considered  merely  as  poetic,  excite 
our  wonder,  and  disidain  all  comparison  with  any  other  compo- 

•  Comp.  Herder,  Th.  H.  p.  343. 

+  Compare  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  344.  Justi's  Sionitische  Harf- 
enUange,  p.  $262.  t  Comp.  Wahl  ubi  sup. 
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fttioos.'*  To  oootiiiue  in  the  fangua^  of  die  learned  kctorer, 
already  quoted,  ^'Tfacnr  form  a  fountain  of  fieiy  and  godl3(e  in- 
spiratioo,  of  which  the  greateat  of  modem  poeti  hsive  never 
been  weary  of  drinking,  which  has  aoggeated  to  them  their 
noblest  imaces,  and  animated  them  for  their  most  magnificent 
flights.''*  Sf  Uton  felt  the  force  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  his  own 
splendid  genius  willinj^  bowed  before  the  authority  of  its  in^i- 
ration. 

4.  The  considerations  which  have  already  been  advanced  to 
show  the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature  on  the  attention  of  schol- 
ars, will,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight.  Another, 
and  the  last  which  shall  be  btroduped  in  this  divimn  of  die  sub- 
ject, is  drawn  from  the  s^le  of  the  Hebrew  vmtings.  This 
point  has  indeed  in  some  measure  been  anticipated  in  the  re- 
mark just  made ;  and  this  was  hardly  to  be  avoided,  from  die 
intimate  connexion  of  poetry  with  tlie  character  of  the  compo- 
sition. StiU,  there  are  a  few  observations  which  justice  to  tbe 
subject  will  not  permit  me  to  withhold. 

a)  In  the  first  place,  the  stvle  of  die  Hebrew  writings  is  re- 
marKable  for  its  simplicity.  This  is  indicative  of  good  sense. 
It  is  the  weaker  and  more  injudicious  class  of  writers  that  be- 
come afi^ted,  and  substitute  sound  and  pompous  pretence  for 
substantial  thought,  of  which  they  have  often  but  litde  to  dis- 
pose. The  idea  which  the  Hebrew  author  mtends  to  give  us, 
he  gives  us  m  plam  words,  which  were  in  common  use  in  his 
day  among  the  class  of  people  to  whom  he  belonged,  or  for 
whom  his  book  was  originally  btended.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  most  careful  exammatkin  of  the  language  of  die 
Old  Testament  will  accumulate  the  evidence  in  proof  of  this 
posidon,  that  if  we  except  those  subjects  which,  firom  dietr  very 
nature,  must  ever  be  obscure  to  men,  and  those  parts  wfaicb,  in 
the  character  pf  the  compositioo,  are^  elevated  or  recondite,  it 
was  to  those  who  first  receded  it  one  of  the  phunest  of  books. 

b)  In  Hebrew  narrative  brevity  b  another  very  remarkable 
property,  which  indeed  sometimes  amoonts  to  a  peculiariQr.  b 
is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  that  ki  general  the  Hebrew 
historians  content  themselves  with  stating  facts,  leavnig  it  to  the 
reader  to  draw  inferences.  For  myself,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  this  trait  of  character  in  the  writers  under  considera- 
tion, viewed  in  the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  it,  strikes  me 

«  Bchlegel,  I.  l^QO. 
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as  qiute  original,  and,  let  me  add,  worthy  of  imitation.  If  a 
writer  of  the  Old  Testament  relate  an  event  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  however  extraordinary  among  miraculous 
events  the  transaction  may  be,  he  very  seldom  stops  to  com- 
ment. He  states  the  fact,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  narrative, 
leaving  the  sim]de  trtith  to  make  its  own  impression.  In  the 
relation  of  acts  of  atrocity  and  persecution,  calculated  to  harrow 
up  the  feelings  of  men  so  intimately  associated  with  the  sofier- 
ers  as  some  of  the  writers  must  have  been,  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  indignant  feelings  escape  them ;  but  with  a  simplicity  altogedi- 
er  inimitable,  and  a  dignified  brevity  to  which  there  is  nothing 
comparable,  they  teU  us  the  facts  as  they  transpired. 

e)  TTiere  is  one  quality  more  which  deserves  attention.  In 
veiy  many  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  style  is  remark- 
ably characteristic.  I  mean,  it  is  adapted  to  the  situation,  cir- 
cumstances, and  characters  of  tiie  speakers.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  authors  dre^  their  portraits  firom  real  life,  or 
that  they  were  admirably  qualified  to  delineate  whatever  fea- 
tures they  pleased.  Let  me  be  permitted  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark by  one  or  two  examples. 

The  beautiful  story  of  Joseph,  which  for  unafiected  simplici- 
ty, correct  delineation  of  manners,  and  deep  pathos,  is  altogeth- 
er unrivalled,  affi>rds  a  striking  instance.  The  venerable  old 
patriarch  had  for  manyyears  mourned  a  beloved  son.  He  is  at 
last  assured  that  his  darlliig  has  not  been  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
wild  beast,  as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose,  but  that,  by  the  mar- 
vellous providence  of  God,  he  has  risen  to  be  lord  of  Egypt.  It 
is  not  the  strangeness  of  bis  fortunes,  it  is  not  the  dignified  sta- 
tion to  which  his  son  is  raised,  that  makes  any  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  father.  Every  feeling  of  this  kind  is  lost  in  one 
absorbing  tbou^t.  Every  coosideratkm  is  forgotten  in  the 
overwhelming  delight  produced  by  the  assurance  that  he  still 
lives !  "  Enough !  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive  !***  This  is  all 
that  the  fend  fadier  thinks  of,  all  that  his  heart  feels,  all  that  his 
soul  cares  for.  An  inferior  writer  would  have  accumulated  a 
number  of  impertinent  circumstances ;  but  the  master  looks  in- 
to Ae  very  centre  of  the  soul,  and  copies  what  he  sees  and  feels 
to  be  indelibly  stamped  there.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  him ; 
that  one  thing  b  aU«    I  will  not  say,  that  none  but  a  parent 

•  Gen.  45:  38. 
No.  ni.  65 
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eodd  thus  InvQ  wrkflBO)  bift  I  wiU  say,  that  oone  but  a  parent 
can  fiiUj  enter  into  tbe  feelings  of  the  writer. 

How  exceedingly  cbarooteristio  and  graphical  is  tbe  narrative 
of  the  woman  of  Zarepbatb  m  the  first  b<x>k  of  Kings.*  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  famine  of  extraordinafy  severity,  Elijah  ap- 
plies to  a  widow  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to  aocompany  the 
draught  of  water  she  was  about  to  bring  him,  with  some  solid 
food.  She  replies,  that  as  truly  as  God  lived  she  has  nothing 
but  a  baodiiil  of  meal  and  a  little  oil,  and  that  she  is  gathering 
two  sticks  to  dress  the  scaatjr  leavings  of  tbe  barrel  m  herself 
and  her  son,  that  they  may  eat  it  and  die*  Was  there  ever  a 
more  appalling  picture  of  poverty,  famine,  and  despair !  Two 
sticks  which  the  old  wobmo  might  chance  to  pick  up,  would  be 
eaough  to  cook  all  the  provisinns  that  remained,  to  dress  the  last 
eartluy  meaL  Nothing  more  was  th^i  to  be  looked  for,  no  fur- 
ther rolief  to  be  expected  but — death«  The  historian  may  di- 
late upon  the  miseries  of  famkie  ^  the  exhausted  sufierer  has 
but  few  words  of  descriptbn*  B«^  these  few  teU  the  whole  ca- 
lamity. They  pant  its  horrors  to  tbe  tery  life  i  and  you  see 
here  the  wretched  victim  making  up  her  miDd  to  eat  her  last 
morsel,  and— 4o  die«f 

•IK.  17:8— 12.      " 

t  Leoture  Introduetory  to  the  course  of  Hebrew  Instructioa  in 
the  General  Thedoffical  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  by  C.  C.  Afoore.  pp.  16, 17.— "Those  parts  of  STh^ 
brew  Scriptures  which  are  written  in  prose,  are  remarkable  for  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  their  style,  and  their  entire  freedom  from  any 
thing  like  ambitious  or  unnecessary  ornament  The  descriptions  lo 
be  found  in  them  are  like  paintings  whose  li^ts  and  shades  ar«  in 
masses,  and  whose  touches  are  few  and  bold.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  Hebrew  manner  of  relatiagf  is,  to  place  the  objects  and  ac- 
tions described  immediately  before  the  eyeof  the  mind.  The  lead* 
lug  facts  are  seized  by  the  author,  and  all  attendant  eircuinstaiioes 
nefflectod.  Thus  a  lilb  and  vigour  are  imparted  to  the  desoriptions 
and  to  the  speeches,  quite  peculiar  to  the  Scripture  compoeuioos. 
As  in  the  human  countenance,  more  may  oftentimes  be  conveyed 
by  a  flash  of  expression  than  by  the  most  laboured  words;  so,  in 
the  Bible,  a  whole  train  of  ideas  is  frequently  awakened,  or  a  most 
powerfbl  effect  produced,  by  some  brief  phrase  or  sudden  exclama- 
tkm.  These  writings  possess  a  wonderiu!  and  unrivalled  union  oC 
pathos  and  strength.  In  them  every  thing  f^)pears  natural  and  un- 
sought And,  with  regard  to  the  character  imd  conduct  of  per* 
sons  therein  portrayed,  the  most  perfect  candour  and  inq>artiality 
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It  b  posnble,  iDdeed  I  urn  apprehensive  it  is  verjr  probable, 
that  what  I  have  ventured  to  say  this  evening  in  favour  of  He- 
brew lilerattnre,  and  also  what  I  said  oo  a  fomer  occasion,  will 
be  ascribed  bjr  many  lo  prejudice;  perhaps  to  an  unwarrantable 
profiessienai  bias,  amusing  to  men  of  more  eeneral  views,  buC 
not  at  aU  conclusive  to  their  understandings.  While  on  the  one 
band,  m  f^r  from  bring  conscious  that  such  a  supposilioa  is  well 
founded,  I  feel  that  the  remarks  made  do  not  approach  the  el»- 
vacion  of  the  subject^  I  am  aware  on  the  other,  tnat  great  allow«- 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  the  sentimeBt,  trafortunacety  too  general, 
diat  the  BiUe  is  to  be  regarded  simply,  solely,  and  exolusivelf , 
as  the  reposkory  of  religious  views  and  doctrines,  and  in  no 
sense  at  an  as  a  collectieo  of  woi^  of  taste  and  elegance.  I 
have  oaHed  this  sentiment  unfortunate ;  and  it  is  so,  because  it 
is  tbe  result  of  a  partial  and  very  iqdperfect  view  of  the  truth. 
The  opposite  error,  I  iireely  grant,  is  infinitely  the  worse  of  the 
two.  It  IS  mueh  better  to  venerate  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures  merOi- 
iy  as  tbe  inspired  souroe  of  religious  truth,  and  to  view  the  sa^ 
ered  vohoie  in  no  odier  light  than  this,  than,  with  many  of  tbe 
sebdaiv  of  <iiermany,  to  tarnish  its  lustre  by  considering  it  as 
entMed  to  no  higher  claims  dian  the  noblest  production  of  hu^ 
DMii  genius  can  assert.  But  does  tbe  absurdiQr  of  one  extreme 
justify  tbe  opposite  ?  Tliat  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures  demand  tbe 
attention  of  the  belicMer  in  revelation,  and  that  the  divini^  of 
fbeir  orieh  constitutes  their  bi^iest  claim  to  his  regard,  is  a 
view  of  me  subject,  which,  among  others,  I  hope  to  present  to 
jon  at  our  next  meeting,  should  your  uMiulgence  be  again  e%r 
fended  to  me.  But  the  influences  of  divine  inspiration  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  natural  genius  and  human  in- 
dustry and  talent;  and  both  these  views  <^  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  r^arded  in  weighing  their  legitimate  claims  to 
attention.  Let  tlM  sulnect  have  a  faur  trial ;  and  if,  upon  a  tho- 
vourii  invest^ation  of  ks  Bserits,  k  shall  be  found  that  in  plans 
for  nberal  eduoatioa  justioe  has  not  been  done  to  diis  dcmart- 
meot,  let  us,  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  atone  for  the  detaok, 
by  a  generous  regard  for  what  we  are  consciOTtiottsly  convinced 
is  tbe  itic«T. 

are  manifest ;  their  vices  and  crimes  are  related  in  as  simj^e  and 
unqualified  a  manner  as  their  virtues  and  good  actions.  No  fUse 
colouring  appears  to  be  thought  necess^;  aD  bears  the  staB>p  of 
tmtb  and  reality." 
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Were  a  buman  being  of  exalted  iotelUgence  and  deep  feel- 
ing, 10  tbe  full  eDJoyment  of  mature  powers^  to  be  placed  for  tbe 
first  time  in  a  situation  where  all  tbe  splendours  of  nature  are 
brougbt  before  his  view,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  lofty  concm- 
tions  and  thrilling  emotions  which  the  magnificent  prospeel  woiud 
inspire.  He  sees  tbe  valleys  glistenii^  with  golden  barveats; 
tbe  plains  joyously  resounding  with  the  voice  of  the  husband- 
man and  his  domestic  associates,  of  the  diepherd  and  hb  fleecr 
care ;  the  streams  slowly  creeping  in  the  meadows  and  through 
the  woods,  or  sweeping  with  irresistible  violence  alone  dieir 
majestic  course ;  the  noble  oak,  stretduog  his  vast  limbs  beauti- 
ful with  foliage  towards  heaven ;  the  deep  dark  ibreels,  ex- 
tending further  than  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  rocky  mountains, 
that  seem  to  wall  up  the  earth,  and  by  their  impregnable  masses 
to  defy  the  assaults  of  other  worlds,  and  to  bear  on  their  dim 
tops  the  vault  of  heaven  with  all  its  glories.  Such  a  scene 
would  be  too  splanlid  for  language  to  describe.  Imagnatioo 
itself  would  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  overpowering  im- 
pressions it  must  produce.  Under  these  circumstances,  let  us 
suppose  the  astonished  observer  to  be  informed  of  that  ineffably 
great  and  glorious  Being,  by  whom  all  these  magnificent  crea- 
tk)ns  are  brought  mto  existence  and  aethrity  f  to  be  toJd,  that 
the  Maker's  presence  pervades,  animates,  controls,  governs  tbe 
whole ;  that  every  wh^e  bis  influence  extends,  and  that  all  tbe 
^e  can  comprehend  is  the  temfde  of  that  M^esty,  who  was 
from  everlasting  and  will  ever  be  the  same,  the  In&ike,  tbe 
Eternal.  Overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  he 
would  fall  down  before  him  in  all  the  reverence  of  expressive 
silence. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  pictuire  is  too  highly  cokxured, 
lOr  that  the  comparison  is  overstrtuaed,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  volume  which  constitutes  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. The  student,  who  comes  to  an  examinatkm  of  this  ool» 
lection  with  a  feeling  merely  critical,  who  indulges  himself  in 
viewing  its  exhibitions  simply  as  objects  of  taste  and  splendid 
creations  of  imagination  and  genius,  is  like  the  looker  on  the 
natural  world,  who  knows  nothing  of  its  Author,  Former,  and 
Preserver.  He  is  struck  with  tbe  beauty  and  order  that  are 
every  where  predominant,  the  extensiveness,  magnificence,  and 
sublimity  of  the  views  that  are  displayed  before  hkn,  and  he 
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cannot  repress  his  del^bt  and  admiratioa.  But  the  holy  Agent 
that  influences  all,  the  soul  that  animates,  the  Spirit,  pure,  celes- 
tial, and  altogether  divine,  that  pervades  the  whole,---^is,  alas ! 
is  unappreciated  and  unknown. 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  scholar,  I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  those 
points  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  literature  of  an- 
cient nations  in  general.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  that  no  other  characteristic  ought  to  be  introdu- 
ced ;  that  the  Hebrew  writings  ought  to  be  viewed  in  none  other 
light  than  that  in  i^ich  all  odiers  are  viewed.  But  it  is  the  di- 
vinity reigning  throu^iout  the  holy  volume  which  gives  it  its  pecu- 
liar excellence ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  its  most  striking  charac- 
teristic should  be  omitted.  If  the  lecturer  be  not  limited  to  a 
partial  exhibition  of  its  claims,  how  can  he  be  denied  the  right 
of  assuming  that  which  is  its  most  honourable  distbction? 
Mere  justice  to  the  subject  requires  this. 

Those  who  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  in^iration  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  mnst  of  course  regard  them  as  an  invaluable 
deposiloiy  of  true  rdigious  faith,  and  must  be  especialhr  inter- 
ested in  advancing  a  correct  knoidedge  of  them.  It  is  to 
such  more  particularly  that  this  lecture  is  addressed. 

And  in  speaking  to  such,  I  address  myself  to  all  who  are 
Cbri^ans,  with  whom  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
primary  and  fundamental  article  of  faith.  If  we  do  indeed  be- 
fieve  the  Hebrew  writings  to  have  been  inspired  by  Grod,  we 
most  believe  them  to  be  inteUigible  productions ;  not,  like  the 
nncomiec^  ravmgs  of  the  agitated  Sybil,  susceptible  of  any 
meanmg  that  circumstances  and  passion  might  choose  to  sug- 
gest, but  bearing  one  definite  sense,  perspicuous  to  the  reader 
who  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  comprehend  it,  and  ratkmal  to 
the  dear  and  unprgudiced  judgment.  If  such  be  our  views  of 
the  Hebrew  writings,  we  owe  it  to  that  love  of  truth  which  is 
the  cfaaracteristk  of  a  generous  soul,  and  that  disposition  to 
oommunicate  instruction  for  the  general  good,  whwh  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeUog  of  every  elevated  mind,  to  use  our  best  enbrts 
in  order  to  extend  an  acquaintance  with  them.  The  ministers 
of  religion,  and  young  men  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  sacred  professk>n,  must  feel  this  inference  in  aU  its  weight. 

The  inspkatkm  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  implies  such  per- 
vading divine  influence  on  the  views  of  religion,  and  of  all  mat- 
ters essentially  connected  with  it  and  supportmg  and  maintaining 
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k,  as  sball  axeludd  error,  and  exhibit  ^rfrkitfl  trndi,  ao  as  to 
adyance  the  best  interests  of  man.    Such  an  influence  is  as- 
serted and  implied  in  the  representations  of  several  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  so  that,  if  we  allow  them  to  have  been  ra^ 
tional  and  sensible  men,  the  denial  of  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
aband6oment  of  their  moral  and  religious  character.    It  is  abo 
necessarily  involved  in  the  faeta  which  vombj  of  diese  writers 
exhibit  in  their  works  now  extant,  so  that  any  other  view  of  Ae 
subject  b  altogether  inadequate  to  exfJaki  the  phenoesena  wbieb 
their  writings  contain.    Formeriy  those  who  rejected  this  view, 
regarded  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  risionary  entfausiaets,  men  of 
orerheated  imagination,  expressing  themsehes  with  an  inaccu- 
racy and  obscurity,  which,  while  it  made  them  untnteliigiUe  to 
others,  proved  that  they  themselves  had  no  very  dear  conoep* 
ticms  of  their  own  meaning.    Hence  it  would  foSaw  of  course, 
that  they  must  hare  been  an  ignorant  set  of  men,  and  dieir  pro- 
ductions must  be  characteriaed  by  error  and  absurdity.    It  is 
curious  to  remark,  and  no  Jess  interesting  to  observe  Jie  fiu^t,  as 
aflbrding  a  striking  comment  on  die  lihiskMis  of  the  human 
mind,  when  deceived  bv  the  ignut  fsUmu  of  nnsgoiding  error, 
that,  in  our  own  day,  tne  very  same  class  oi  thinkers  and  wrv 
ters  on  the  subject  of  revelatfon,  as  connected  with  the  Okl  Tee- 
tameot,  have  taken  a  sluid  the  very  opposke.    Ask  the  Ger- 
man discipbB  of  naturalism,  vAm  he  thinks  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets?   He  will  tell  ^ou,  that  they  were  men  of  extensive  in- 
fermatioo,  profound  wisdoim,  enlarged  views  of  the  political  and 
religk>us  state  of  thenr  own  and  of  surrounding  natbas,  strosgly 
attached  to  die  theocracy,  able  to  penetrate  tedier  kito  the  pro- 
bable results  of  causes  in  operatk>n  than  other  men ;  men  vriw 
were  enlightened  polkbians,  thorou^ly  acquainted  with  the 
histcMy  of  past  ages,  with  the  goverraoent  and  institiitiMis  of 
their  own  and  of  surrounding  countries,  perfectly  cooverssnt 
with  the  spring  of  human  actUMi,  and  pardculariy  wkh  the  poKt* 
ical  views    of  nations  connected  by  interest  and  poUey  vnA 
the  Jewish  people.    They  were  men  of  extraordinnty  saneky, 
and,  fnom  the  well  known  operations  of  causes  widi  whim  they 
were  lamiliar,  they  were  able  to  cakuhte  with  moral  ceitaiDty 
the  results  whkfa  diey  predicted  and  annooneed  as  oracles  from 
God ;  men  who  held  a  dignified  station  in  the  community,  and 
m  point  of  influence  and  practk^  audiority,  were  at  the  very- 
head  of  the  nation.    But  al^ough  the  attempts  to  su{^KMrt  this 
scheme  are  exceedmgly  plausible,  nothing  is  more  certam  tfama 
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that  its  ddEuiders  IwTebeon  o^ed  t6  set  at  dougbtaU  eridenoe 
militatiog  agabst  it,  which  b  to  be  derived  from  hisUMry*  They 
have  bt&a  obliged  to  abandon  the  authenttoi^  of  aeveral  works, 
although  it  has  been  uniformly  supported  by  a  plab  and  undent- 
ed traditiQQ  of  the  peo[de,  of  whose  literature  they  make  a  part, 
t«aobitig— as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judg&^up  to  the  days  of 
their  respective  audMnis.  They  have  bom  obl^d  to  adopt  in- 
terpretations which  are  not  merely  at  variance  with  those  gene- 
rally received,  but  also  with  the  wnole  character  of  the  Bible  as 
suoh,  and  better  suited  to  the  fables  of  oriental  mjrthology  $  in- 
terpretaticms  assumed  without  proof  of  the  theonr  on  which  they 
rest,  and  cotitradictory  and  frigid  in  the  resuhs  that  they  exhibit. 
Such  a  scheme  is  utterly  madec|utte  to  explain  the  Hebrew 
writings*  Bi^  it  is  no  trifling  subject  of  congratulation  to  those 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  study  of  these  writings, 
that  they  are  acknowledged  to  contain  specimens  of  genius  of 
the  highest  order,  and  as  such  to  deserve  the  attention  of  eveiy 
scholar,  by  men  whose  profound  leaniing  must  plaoe  them  at  the 
veiy  head  of  all  literaiy  circles*  A  Hebrew  prophet  b  neither 
an  ignorant  fanatic  nor  a  sagacious  politician.  He  is  a  divinely 
directed  teacher  of  the  true  reKgira,  and  such  teachers  were 
pronaised  to  his  nation  by  the  inspired  Moses.  It  is  not  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  prophet  as  mck,  that  he  shall  be  endowed 
with  the  pow^r  of  foreseeing  future  events,  ahhough  such  power 
was  evidently  possessed  by  many  of  the  Hebrew  pr(^)hets.  In 
either  capacity,  as  a  divine  teacher  of  the  true  religion,  and  as  a 
seer  to  look  into  the  ages  to  come,  it  is  plain  that  the  influence 
by  which  he  is  guided  is  not  destructive  of  his  own  powers, 
whether  of  native  genius  or  strengthened  by  educatbn.  Con- 
sequently it  leaves  him  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  imagination, 
of  bis  mental  faculties,  and  of  his  feelings.  These  may  be 
chastened  and  controled  by  education,  discipline,  society,  and 
various  other  causes;  or  may  run  wild,  as  it  would  app^  to  a 
oold  western  reader,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  orientoi  nature, 
^pJendid  b  its  seemmg  extravagance.  Hence  it, is  that  the 
principle  under  consideration  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
th9  style;of  each  writer.  This  is  formed,  as  in  other  cases,  by 
the  usual  circumstances,  and  therefore  in  some  works  it  is  purer, 
or  more  sententious,  or  more  ornamental,  or  more  suolime, 
than  in  others.  One  writer  penetrates  the  v^soul  by  his  deep 
pathetic;  another  agitates  and  harrows  up  the  heart  by  the 
bursts  of  passion  that  force  out  an  utterance ;  while  a  third  car- 
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ries  yoa  up  to  the  heavens  in  majesty  of  thought  and  sabbne  A- 
evation  of  sentiment. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  not  limited  to 
their  character  as  instructors  in  religion.  It  is  often  exhibited 
in  the  hymn  of  praise,  the  song  of  trhimph,  and  the  ode  of  vic- 
tory.  And  lasdy,  it  is  plainly  developed  in  the  prediction  of 
future  events,  beyond  the  ken  of  human  foresight,  however  sa- 
gacious and  penetrating. 

llie  knowledge  of  the  future  diffired  greatly  in  diflferent  pro- 
phets. With  some  it  was  a  glimpse  of  those  visions  of  distant 
ages,  the  fiill  view  of  which  was  poured  out  before  the  enrap- 
tured eye  of  another.  The  obscurities  in  the  delineations  of 
the  one,  must  therefore  be  cleared  up  by  the  brighter  exhibitioDS 
of  the  other ;  while  both  must  be  set  in  the  purest  Fight  by  the 
event. 

It  would  be  rash  to  undertake  to  determine  the  various  ways 
in  which  predictions  were  communicated.  But  one  very  usual 
method  seems  to  have  been,  to  present  before  the  imagiuatioa 
of  the  prophet  an  outline  of  the  niture,  ddineated  and  portrayed 
in  diiS^rent  degrees  of  graphic  minuteness,  the  prospect  more  or 
less  apparently  distant,  sometimes  obscurely  mariced,  and  some- 
times presented  m  bold  relief,  the  distant  now  mingling  itself 
with  what  is  close  at  hand,  now  partially  lost  in  the  remote  pe^ 
spective.  The  prophet,  intent  upon  the  scene,  and  borne  away 
by  that  commanding  energy  whlcb  fixes  his  whole  soul  upon 
the  prospect,  copies  what  he  sees,  and  describes  what  be  wit- 
nesses. The  copy  is  indeed  a  faithful  picture  of  the  original* 
the  description  a  true  account  of  the  fact ;  but  the  colourbg, 
the  style,  the  figures, — these  properly  belong  to  the  writer,  and 
they  are  modified  by  the  innnite  diversity  of  external  circum- 
stances, which  have  contributed  to  form  his  whole  mental  con- 
stitution. 

Let  us  approach  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and  let  us  catch,  if 
possible,  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  that  he  surveys ;  or  raAer,  let 
us  feel  it  as  described  by  himself.  The  man  of  (Sod  is  on  his 
watch-tower.  The  Spirit  of  the  Highest  seizes  him.  He  is 
entranced,  and,  in  holy  vision,  gazes  on  the  prospect.  ')t  is  bis 
own  country,  <the  glory  of  all  lands,'  that  lies  before  bis 
view.  Amazement  overwhehns  him.  Silence,  long  and  deep 
silence,  declares  hi^  unutterable  feelings.  At  length  he  speaks ; 
let  us  draw  near  and  listen : — 
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*'  I  am  pained  in  my  very  heart; 

My  heart  throbs  with  anguish; 

I  cannot  be  still.— 

The  clangour  of  the  trumpet. 

The  war«hout,  O  my  soul,  thou  hearest  it 

Destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried  out. 

The  whole  country  is  destroyed ; 

In  an  instant,  crushed  are  my  tents. 

My  hangings  in  a  moment 

How  long  must  I  see  the  standard  of  battle  ? 

Must  hear  the  voice  of  the  trumpet? 

I  behold  the  earth ; 

It  is  waste  and  desolate. 

I  gaze  upon  the  heavens ; 

They  have  no  light 

[The  sun  is  extinguished ; 

The  moon  is  turned  into  blood ; 

The  stars  are  quenched !] 

I  see  the  mountains ; 

Lo,  they  tremble. 

And  all  the  hills  are  quaking. 

I  look,  and  k>,  there  is  not  a  man ; 

The  very  birds  <^  the  air  are  gfxae. 

I  k)ok — Carmel  is  a  desert; 

All  its  cities  are  destroyed ; 
At  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
At  the  presence  of  his  fierce  indignation."* 

Such  are  the  bitter  groanbgs  which  a  Hebrew  prophet  utters, 
and  such  the  awful  images  that  he  employs,  in  describing  the 
desolatioDS  of  war  when  it  ravages  his  own  dear  native  land : 
groanings  which  force  their  way  from  his  torn  and  bleeding 
heart ;  images,  the  sublimity  of  which,  is  only  equalled  by  their 
terror.  Frequently  he  portrays  different  views  of  the  jpcture 
wesented  to  him,  and  contrasts  tl^e  happy  with  the  afflictive. 
Thus  the  sublime  Isaiah,  while  he  obeys  the  divine  command  in 
announcing  judgments,  seldom  fails  to  accompany  them  by 
views  of  the  golden  future,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Does  he 
see  his  country  desolated  by  the  all-powerful  Assyrians  i  In  the 
distant  hrrizcm  he  descries  the  coming  glory,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  intermingles  the  one  scene  with  the  other.    He  be- 

*  Jer.  4: 1&— 26.  The  lines  included  within  brackets  are  found- 
ed on  such  passages  as  Is.  13:  10.  Ez.  32:  7, 8.  and  Joel  2:  10« 
31. 
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holds  the  natioD  oppreased,  the  oouatiy  deitrojed*  The  trivd- 
ler  passes  through  it  distressed  and  fainiibing*  In  his  despe- 
ration he  curses  his  king  and  his  Ood*  He  looks  upward, 
but  in  vain.  There  is  no  help  for  him  b  heavra.  He  casts  his 
eye  on  the  earth.  Behold  darkness  distraetiDg  and  terrific. 
In  darkness  is  he  driven  onward. 

^' Yet  this  distress  diall  not  be  peroetnal. 
Once  he  disgraced  the  land  of  SSebaloD  and  of  Naphthali ; 
But  hereafter  will  be  honoar  the  country  on  the  sea. 
The  region  ef  the  Jordan, 
GaUlee  of  the  nations." 

The  prophet  now  enjoys  a  vision  of  future  felicity. 

"  The  peoi^e  that  walked  in  darkness 
Behdd  a  great  light ! 

They  that  sit  in  the  country  where  deaik  spreads  his  shadow. 
Light  beams  upon  them. 
Thou  hast  increased  the  nation ; 
Thou  hast  augmented  their  joy. 
They  rejoice  in  thy  presence  as  with  the  j<^  of  harvest. 
As  the  victors  exult  m  dividing  the  spoil;  j 
For  the  yoke  that  bmlhened  ^en, 
The  staff  that  smote  their  shottlder, 
The  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
Thou  hast  broken  it  in  pieces^ 
As  in  the  day  of  Midiaii. 

Every  greave  of  the  combatant  booted  for  the  battle^ock^ 
And  the  bhxKl-stained  war-dress, 
Is  devoted  to  burning^ 
Is  fiiel  for  the  flames. 
For  a  child  is  bom  unto  us, 
A  801^  is  given  unto  us, 

And  the  government  shall  be  upen  his  shoulder. 
They  shall  call  him, 
Wonder,  CoooBellor, 
Mighty  CM, 
Eterlastiflf  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace."*      . 

ft  must  be  evident  that  the  dec)aratk>ns  of  the  prophets  were 
of  absohite  certainty  and  of  vital  truth.  They  saw  the  obje^s 
ihey  announced  ah^eady  in  existence.  They  smote  the  country 
wfth  the  rod  c^dieir  mouth,  and  again  their  powerftd  words  de- 

•  Is.  8:  21—9:  6. 
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Krered  it  God  kid  iipoo  tbe»  lipt  tbe  iiMRige)  tad  brttthed 
00  tb«n  wkh  celestial  fire.  Full  of  an  impreMioQ  tiiat  vnM 
often  irresistible,  diejr  qwke  sometimes  in  nofoiice  to  their  own 
natural  incltnatioDs,  urged  by  a  higher  power.* 

Tbe  religious  views  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  are  therefore  of 
dinne  origin.  They  come  to  us  from  tne  third  heaven,  and 
bring  along  with  them  something  of  the  awful  glorj  of  the  place. 
As  might  be  ei^pected,  they  are  coosequendy  true,  not  accom- 
tnoda^  in  their  essentia]  realiQr  to  the  erroneous  preposses* 
sions  of  any  age  or  country,  but  intended  and  calculated  to  in^ 
somcc  all  ages.  And,  as  it  were  reasonable  to  anticipate,  they 
are  also  of  extraordbary  interest  to  the  whole  human  family. 

Thev  instruct  us  in  toe  existence  and  character  and  attributes 
of  Ood.  And  while  th^  communicate  ideas  on  these  impor- 
tant points,  they  tell  us  nothing  that  would  shock  good  sense  and 
feefing.  They  rq)resent  to  us  no  Epicurean  deity,  sitthig  above 
the  universe  and  never  regarding  its  inhabitants  or  its  destinies ; 
no  Aristotelian  influential  spring,  operating  on  its  own  coeval 
and  coetemal  machine ;  no  Platonic  governor,  forced  by  his 
.vary  goodness  to  form  and  arrange  the  eternal  mass ;  no  blind 
thec^pny  suited  to  the  gross  conceptions  of  sensual  and  ignorant 
men ;  ^ey  know  nothing  of  two  mdependent,  eternal,  and  per^ 
petoally  contending  principtes ;  but  they  tell  us  of  one  pure,  id- 
tdfigent,  bsiy  Spirit,  uninfluenced  by  any  thing  external,  volun- 
tarily creating  all  things,  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  per- 
fectioo.  In  vain  will  you  examine  the  volumes  of  andouity 
10  find  such  a  delineation  of  the  God  that  made  you.  The 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  do  indeed  represent  their  JufHter 
in  images  sublime  and  terrific,  although — ^let  it  be  added  witb- 
ofA  owsDce  to  the  classic  muse — sometimes  fri^d,  if  not  ridi- 
cdoos.  But  the  Hebrew  poet  is  ever  true  to  his  oririnal,  vdio 
b  always  the  infinite,  eternal,  unlimited,  independent  Jehovah. 

The  religious  views  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  convey  informa- 
tion respecting  the  actions  of  the  Deity.  No  fortuitous  con- 
correoce  of  atoms  arranged  by  chance  this  harmonioos  struc- 
ture of  the  world,  but  all  was  made  by  the  Infinite  IKBnd.  He 
cpake,  and  the  universe  ^rang  into  being,  md  into  order.  And 
what  he  made,  he  governs,  not  subject  to  the  control  or  to  the 
influence  of  any  extraneous  principle  or  agent. 

This  leading  characteristic  of  me  Hebrew  Scripteres  is  that 

*  Comp.  Jer.  20:  7—9;  and  see  Herder,  Geist  der  Hebri- 
iscben  Poesie^  II.  p.  54. 
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wbicb  distioguisbeft  them  from  all  other  woAs  of  antiq^.  In 
this  respect  thejr  stand  abne*  Whence  did  the  Hebrew  poets 
draw  that  iospiration,  which  tau^  them  these  and  other  sreat 
truths  inscrutable  to  uniostructed  mentals  ?  No  summit  of  Hdi- 
con  or  Parnassus  raised  them  nearer  to  the  skies.  No  Casta- 
lian  fountain,  no  gushing  waters  of  Pimplea,  poured  forth  in 
never  ceasing  abundance,  moistened  their  sacred  lips.  On  the 
lop  of  Zion,  in  the  shades  of  Carmel  or  of  Lebanon,  they  in- 
hided  the  air  of  heaven,  and  drank  in  the  blissful  gale  th^ 
breathed  upon  them  in  all  its  celestial  fragrance.  Or  else  it 
was  the  holy  fire  from  God's  own  altar  that  warmed  them. 
Seraphs  presented  the  purifying  flame,  and  prepared  the  soub 
of  the  prophets  for  the  illummating  Spirit. 

If  it  be  admitted  then,  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  writings  are  of  so  pure  and  illustrious  an  origm ;  and  if 
the  general  views  of  the  character  of  those  writmgs  as  given  m 
the  preceding  lectures  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  is  a  very  natu- 
ral inquiry.  Why  are  not  these  works  more  valued  ?  their  con- 
tents more  studied  and  better  understood  ?  How  is  it,  that  in 
literary  communities  their  legitimate  claims  as  works  of  talent, 
are  so  generally  overlooked  ?  And,  what  is  more  serious  still, 
how  is  it,  that  in  Christian  communities  th^  rightful  demands 
are  neglected  ?  How  is  it,  I  would  ask,  in  the  language  of  one 
whose  name,  as  associated  with  sacred  literature,  is  well  known,* 
How  is  it,  that  '*  believing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  contam  a 
revelatiou  from  heavra,  they  are  not  to  be  counted  worthy  of 
our  study  ?  Shall  vears  of  toil  and  expense  be  occupied  in  the 
study  of  Gredc  and  Roman  history  and  mythofegy ;  shall  no  ef- 
forts be  deemed  too  great  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  yet 
not  one  feeble  attempt  be  made  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  to 
the  original  source  of  all  true  history,  and  of  the  only  true  the- 
ology ?''  Shall  we  insist  upon  our  cbildr^i  becoming  ^^  &miliar- 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  actbns"  of  the  so-called  duties  *^  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  actions  shameful  to  be  recorded,  beyond 
measure  shocking  to  be  perpetrated ;"  and  yet  never  instruct 
them  in  those  original  oracles  **  which  unfold  the  glorious  and 
perfect  character  of  Him  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  ?"     With  the  same  animated  writer,  I  would  express  my 

•  See  Prof  Stuart's  Letter  on  the  Study  of  Hebrew,  in  the 
Quarteriy  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety for  April,  1620,  p.  106. 
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owD  senlimfliits  m  tbe  pbraseologr  of  a  Hebrew,^  and  declare, 
that  *^  as  a  sword  in  my  bones,  1  feel  tbe  bitter  reproaob  of 
such  a  question."  And  I  beg  leave  to  add  tbe  conviction  of  my 
own  mind,  that  it  is  a  question  which  no  consistent  believer  in 
divine  revelation,  who  reflects  with  a  suitable  degree  of  serious- 
ness on  the  subject,  can  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  objection  to 
make  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  pruned,  as  I 
think  some  of  those  productions  ought  to,  be.  I  believe  them 
to  be  the  best  ground-work  of  a  truly  liberal  and  enlarged  edu- 
catbo.  I  would  recommend  them  with  all  my  heart  to  those 
who  wish  to  form  themselves  for  useful  service  to  their  country 
(X  to  the  world  in  general,  as  afiE>rdmg  admirable  disciirfine  for 
tbe  mmd,  and  solid  preparation  for  the  enlargement  of  its  best 
powers.  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  imagine  tbe  tkne 
to  be  lost,  which  is  spent  in  acquiring  an  accurate  biowledge  of 
words,  and  a  philosophic  acquaintance  with  their  combinations ; 
particularly,  as  best  developed  in  tbe  Greek  tongue.  I  am  sat- 
isfied, that,  generaUy  speaking,  the  more  accurately  and  cor- 
rectly we  learn  to  sp^,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  learn  to 
think.  Of  course,  the  more  rapidly  we  shall  advance  in  real 
and  substantial  knowledge.  And,  believing  as  I  do,  that  the 
imperishable  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  among  the 
very  best  means  to  facilitate  this  result,  I  see  with  regret  that 
tbe  prevalent  feeling  is  too  hostile  to  their  interests,  m  favour  of 
science  and  modem  languages.  I  would  say  to  those  who  de- 
termine to  lay  a  foundatbn  deep  and  secure  enough  to  support 
a  thorough  system  of  education,  lay  it  b  the  works  of  antiquity, 
which  aU  ages  subsequent  to  their  own  have  united  in  venerat- 
ing. Only  let  me  be  permitted  to  ask,  Why  should  we  not  add 
to  these,  the  classics,  the  sacred  classics  of  Palestine,  and  cor- 
rect the  monstrous  fables  contained  in  tbe  one  by  the  pure 
and  celestial  truths  of  the  odier  ?  How  is  the  fact  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  ardent  and  enterprising  young  men  willingly  de- 
vote d«ir  time  to  the  former,  while  they  remain  utterty  igno- 
rant of  the  latter?  Is  not  the  poetry  of  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job,  and  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk,  as  worthy  of  being  read, 
as  that  of  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  or  Euripides  ?  Are  not  the 
fragments  of  history  in  Genesis  as  valuable  as  the  narratives  of 
Herodotus,  or  the  biographical  stories  of  Xenophon  ?  In  the 
solid  instruction  conveyed,  and  in  the  moral  influence  exerted 

•  Ps.  42:  10. 
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OD  the  character^  the  poetry  and  hiatoiy  of  die  Hebteira  tte  fch- 
comparably  the  superior. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  opiiiioD  of  some  excdknt  petsooSy 
that  to  introduce  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hdiirew  Scripttires  iD- 
to  any  course  of  education  not  exclusifely  tfaedogtoal,  woidd 
tend  to  diminish  the  reverence  which  ought  to  be  feh  for  die 
holy  volume  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  lie  objection  ap- 
pears dausiblei  and,  as  I  have  myself  several  times  heard  it  ad- 
vancea,  I  beg  your  indulgence  to  one  or  two  remarks  in  relatkni 
loit. 

Liet  us  mquire  who  they  are  that  do  really  hdd  this  sacred 
volume  in  estimation  ?  Is  it  they  whose  reverence  for  it  is  so 
profound,  that  they  always  ke^  themselves  at  a  respectful  dis^ 
tance  from  it,  and  have  never  formed  a  tolerably  correct  ac- 
quaintance with  ks  contents  ?  Surely  to  look  at  the  BiUe  re* 
motely,  is  not  to  reverence  it.  The  views  it  exhibits  and  the 
truths  it  comprehends,  are  communications  to  us  from  God,  in- 
finitely interesting  to  us  as  his  rational  and  responsible  crea- 
tures. They  concern  our  religious  principles  and  practice  here, 
and  our  happiness  hereafter.  Of  course,  we  are  under  the 
strongest  obligations  tu  become  well  acquainted  with  them.  Who 
shows  most  respect  (or  his  Bible  ?  the  man  who  puts  it  in  his 
library  or  sufiers  it  to  lie  on  his  parlour  table  unopened,  or  he 
whose  daily  practice  is  to  read  it,  and  to  become  famQiar  widi 
its  contents?  The  question  admits  of  but  one  answer.  To  re- 
spect the  communications  of  heaven  is  to  know  them  w^,  and 
sincerely  to  delight  in  them. 

And  is  it  imagined,  that  our  rever^M^e  for  die  Soriptores 
must  be  diminished,  because  we  read  them  m  the  original  ho- 
guages,  and  not  in  the  version  commonly  received  ?  This  is 
preposterous,  and  for  that  very  reason  does  not  deserve  refuta- 
tion. Whence  then  is  this  diminution  of  reverence  to  spring  ? 
From  looking  with  closer  inspection  and  keener  insist  than 
ordinary  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  God  himself  has  given 
them  ?  Infidelity  indeed  might  willingly  advance  such  a  senti- 
ment ;  and  it  has  been  said  hy  the  German  pfaifosc^her,  Esnt^ 
that  "a  holy  book  acquires  fcx*  itself  die  hi^est  req)ect  wiA 
those  who  cannot  read  it,  or  at  least  cannot  gain  bom  it  any 
connected  idea  of  religion."*  But  notfamg  can  be  farther  from 
the  truth.     Such  a  sentiment  is  a  libel  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*  See  the  Biblical  Repository,  No.  I.  p.  118. 
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Hie  more  we  look  into  the  volume  of  inspirttbD)  the  dearer  dnd 
the  bri^ter  do  its  oooteots  become ;  the  more  harmooy  do  we 
866  among  all  the  parts ;  die  more  mfgesQr  in  the  whole ;  in  one 
word,  the  more  dmt  prockims  its  author.  In  proportion  as  we 
learn  to  view  its  exhibitioa  with  our  own  eyes,  and  toj[udge  for 
ouiselFea  of  thw  relatSve  importance  and  magnitude,  it  is  very 
possible,  bdeed  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  we  shall  abandon 
some  sentimenta  previously  cherished,  and  modify  many  others. 
A  scixly  of  the  Scriptures  may  indeed  dimmish  our  complac^- 
cy  in  other  sources  of  instruction,  but  not  our  respect  lor  that 
'  wisdom  which  comedi  from  above,'  and  ^  is  a  fountain  of  life 
to  an  who  sedc  her.' 

Let  the  Hebrew  Sorqptures  be  studied,  with  proper  views  c^ 
their  orkin,  character,  proeresnre  devdopement,  and  ultimate 
odject;  let  them  be  stodied  widi  as  extensive  knowledge  as  can 
be  acquired  of  contemporaneous  antiquity ;  let  them  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  bearing  they  have  on  the  great  devek>pem^t 
of  ChristianiQr  which  th^  were  btended  to  introduce.  Hius 
the  student's  reference  w31  increase  as  he  advances,  and  the 
prevailing  language  of  his  feelings  wiO  be  that  of  David :  ^^  Thy 
testimonies  are  wonderftil,  thercdfore  doth  my  soul  keep  them."* 
I  m^;bt  urge  die  subject  under  consideratioii  upon  several 
odier  grounds.  Manj  errors,  v^  extensivdy  circulated,  may 
be  traced  to  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  idioms  of  the  He* 
brew  langua^.  The  study  of  it  would  of  course  tend  to  cor- 
rect tbem.  I  have  fitde  doubt,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  pc^rakr  objeetiotts  to  revealed  rdigion  might  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  Could  men  be  broij^ht  to  comprehend  the 
true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  they  wodd  fed  that  these 
objections  are  in  rediQr  of  but  little  weight,t  or  else,  that  they 
fie  widi  equal  force  agabst  naturd  rdigion.  In  this  latter  case 
they  press  the  deist  more  strongly  dian  the  believer,  and  must 
drive  the  red  freethinker  either  into  the  extravagances  and 
horrors  of  adieism,  or  lead  him  to  the  fddi  which  perceives  its 
mm  ignorance,  and  patiently  waits  until  it  shall  please  that  Be* 
ii^  ^  who  doeth  all  things  after  the  counsd  of  his  own  will,'  to 

♦  P&  119: 129. 

t  See  Rosenmnller's  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Alterthumskun- 
de.  Band  I.  p.  5, 6.  I  shodd  however  be  very  far  from  extending 
die  application  of  the  principle  as  far  as  this  learned  author  qn 
piieait 
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raise  the  veO,  and  to  initiate  him  into  those  sublime  mysteries, 
Tvbicb  terrestrial  senses  are  incompetent  to  explore. 

I  shall  close  the  present  lecture,  and  with  it  the  defence  of 
the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  by  poindng 
out  the  particular  influence  which  the  study  cf  them  mast  ex- 
ercise on  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Thb  view  of  the  subject 
must  especially  recommend  itself  to  the  clergy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  drawn  from  that  source. 
But  since  it  b  the  interest  of  Christians  in  general  to  be  tao^ 
the  principles  of  religion  by  able  mstructors,  and  to  possess 
themselves  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volume 
which  is  the  depository  of  tneir  faith ;  it  is  hoped,  that  the  few 
moments  to  be  devoted  to  this  argument  will  not  be  considered 
as  mispent,  even  by  a  general  audience. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  ia 
Greek.  But  perhaps  every  one  does  not  know,  that  this  Greek 
is  very  peculiar.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  widely  difierent  from  that  of  ancient  Greece 
and  its  national  writers.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the 
truth  of  this  bv  a  slight  examination.  Whoever  has  learned 
Greek  merely  from  the  New  Testament,  will  undoubtedly  find 
the  Greek  of  Demosthenes,  of  Aeschines,  and  of  Thucydides, 
as  strange  and  unintelligible  as  Arabic.  He  may  be  able  to 
translate  the  whole  of  the  former,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  trans- 
late perhaps  a  single  sentence  from  the  works  of  these  authors; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  understands  these,  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  will  no  longer  be  altogether  strange  to  nim, 
although  still  not  altogether  familiar.  Thb  betrays,  too  pfaunly 
to  be  mistaken,  an  intermixture  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  roreign 
dialect.  And  if  the  reader  be  at  all  acquainted  with  thb  dia- 
lect, he  will  immediately  perceive  it  to  be  that  of  the  later  He- 
brew, or,  as  it  is  more  usually  denominated,  Syro-Chaldaic. 

He  meets,  for  instance,  with  idioms  of  the  national  language, 
which  was  vernacular  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  lived,  and  among  the  persons  from  whom 
they  descended.  In  many  turns  of  expression,  m  the  peculiar 
use  of  several  particles,  in  the  manner  of  connecting  particular 
phrases  and  words,  in  the  frequent  repetitk)n  of  certam  figures 
of  speech,  he  immediately  recognizes  men,  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  think  in  an  oriental  tongue,  or  according  to  its  pe- 
culiarities. 

And  if  he  have  no  previous  acquaintance  with  thb  intermia- 
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gfed  language,  the  result  will  still  be  the  same.  Every  foreign 
language,  which  a  people  receives  merely  as  adventitious,  and 
which  they  are  forced  to  receive  by  outward  circumstances, 
must  unavoidably  be  commingled  with  the  more  ancient  native 
tongue,  if  it  cannot  fully  supplant  this  tongue ;  and  it  nujst  be 
commingled  most  unavoidably  by  the  lower  classes,  who  have 
not  acquired  either  language  accordmg  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
but  merely  by  intercourse  with  others  and  through  necessity."* 

This  view  of  the  subject  does  certainly  apply  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  writers  of  which  were  oi  Hebrew  extraction, 
and  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  in  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Oth- 
er circumstances  also  contributed  to  modify  their  language ;  but 
it  would  not  comport  with  my  purpose  to  trace  them  to  their 
source.  All  that  my  present  argument  requires  is  the  fact,  that 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  Hebraistic.  There  was  a 
time,  when  a  divine  would  have  been  branded  with  odium  for 
making  such  an  assertion.  To  say  that  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  did  not  write  pure  classic  Greek  was,  at  one  period, 
supposed  to  be  an  imputation  on  their  divine  authority.  The 
controversy  on  this  subject,  which  arose  in  Germany  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  not  brought  to  a 
termination  until  the  middle  of  the  last,  after  it  had  extended 
into  Holland  and  England,  affords  abundant  evidence  of  this 
remark.  It  has  been  said  of  the  controversy,  that  it  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  learning  than  politeness  of  the  disputants — 
^lena  quidem  eruditbnis,  at  non  aeque  plena  humanitatis."f 
Tnis  is  no  doubt  true.  Still  the  question  relating  to  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament  was  settled,  and  sbce  that  time  the  most 
able  critics  have  maintained  the  opinion  already  stated,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  is  now  almost  universally  conceded. 

The  bearing  of  this  point  on  the  subject  under  consideration 
must  be  evident.  If  words  occur  in  die  New  Testament,  the 
meamng  of  which  is  modified  by  that  of  analogous  words  in 
Hebrew,  if  its  phrases  and  figures  and  allusions  are  often  He- 
braistic 5  it  becomes  necessary  for  every  one  who  would  tho- 
roughly comprehend  his  Greek  Testament,  to  study  his  Hebrew 

*  See  Einleitung  in  die  theologischen  Wissenschaflen  von  G.  J. 
nanck,  U.  p.  2  seq. 

t  See  Morus,  Hermeneulica  Novi  Testamenti,  Vol.  I.  p.  223. 
No.  III.  67 
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BiUe.    Id  order  to  draw  tbb  coochisioD  the  topic  has  been  b* 
troduced. 

Considering  these  views  not  merely  as  important,  but  as  es- 
sentially necessary  to  be  brought  inio  practice  by  all  who  teach 
the  sacred  oracles  of  God's  truth,  I  have  ventured,  thus  imper- 
fectly, to  bring  tbera  forward.  If,  in  the  view  of  any,  I  have 
spcrfsen  too  freely  on  this  subject,  let  me  appeal,  in  vindicatjoD, 
to  an  authority  which,  among  protestants  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  highest ;  I  mean,  the  imoiortal 
Luther.  ^^  My  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,"  says  the 
great  Reformer,  "  is  but  limited  ;  yet  I  would  not  barter  k  Cof 
all  the  treasures  of  the  world."  Many  persons  noay  regard  this 
as  an  extravagant  hyperbole ;  I  do  not  wonder  at  hb  langoage. 
Appreciating  the  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  it,  ^  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart,  my  mouth  hath  spoken.' 


Art.  V.   On  the  prevalence  of  thb  Greek  Language  in 
Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

By  John  Leonard  Rngt  Prof,  of  Tbeolofjr  in  the  University  of  Freibnrf  in  Um  Bniifuu* 

Matthew  was  desirous  of  being  understood  in  the  country, 
which  he  intended  should  more  immediately  be  influenced  by  his 
Gospel;  it  is  therefore  not  superfluous,  if  we  wiA  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  his  situation  as  an  author,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  state  in  which  he  fomid  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  According  to  some,  the  Greek  langna^ 
had  at  that  time  acquired  important  prerogatives  by  the  side 

•  See  the  Introductory  Article  in  No.  II.  p.  309.— The  roUowioff 
article  constitutes  Sect.  10  of  the  second  volume  of  Hug's  JBtnZn- 
tung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  3d  edition,  Stuttgard 
and  Tiibingen,  1836.  This  work  has  been  translated  Iran  the 
German  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildlbrd  Wait,  LL.D. 
London,  1827.  The  translation  is  very  imperfect,  sometimes  even 
givmg  a  sense  direcdy  contrary  to  the  original.  It  was  moreover 
made  from  the  second  German  edition.  The  present  article  is  primed 
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c^  the  national  language  f^  but  if  again  we  listen  to  others, 
we  should  doubt  whether  any  one  in  Palestine  understood 
Greek ;  whether  Peter,  John,  James,  Jude,  or  even  Matthew 
bad  any  knowledge  of  this  language,  which  might  be  peculiarly 
expected  from  a  roan  engaged  in  the  business  oi  cdlecting  cus- 
toms.' But  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  changes  which  took 
l^ace  in  those  countries,  we  shall  come  to  a  very  di&rent 
result. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  Macedonians  the  state  of  Asia  un- 
derwent many  changes  as  to  opinion,  customs,  science,  and  lan- 
guage, the  history  of  whrch,  from  want  of  documents,  will  never 
be  entirely  developed.  What  I  say  here  respecting  the  lan- 
guage, has  reference  chiefly  to  Palestine. 

^  What  mean  then  (such  are  the  words  of  an  ancient  author) 
GreA  cfties  in  barbarous  countries,  and  the  Macedonia^ 
language  among  Indians  and  Persians  V^  Even  in  Media  al- 
so the  Macedonians  had  built  Grecian  cities.^    On  the  Ti- 

from  Wait's  version,  with  very  many  corrections  and  important  ad- 
ditions from  the  third  edition  of  the  original. 

The  subject  is  discussed  by  Hug,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Artide  (p.  316),  in  connexion  with  the  question  respect- 
ing the  <Nriginal  language  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  author's 
c^inicm  is  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original ;  and  it  was  therefore  pro- 
per for  him  to  shew  how  extensively  the  Greek  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  regions.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  is  introduced, 
and  for  the  paragraphs  at  the  close. — ^Ed. 

^  The  authors  upon  this  subject  have  been  q)ecified  by  Kuinoel, 
in  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  Edit  Harles.  T.  IV.  L.  IV.  c.  7.  p.  760. 
To  these  add,  Dominici  Diodati  J.  C  Neapolitani  de  Christo  Gr»ce 
loquente  Exercit  Neapoli,  1767.  I  could  not  obtain  this  treatise  even 
at  Naples. — ^Fr.  Guil.  Schubert,  Dissertat.  qua  in  sermonem,  quo 
Evangel.  Matthaei  conscriptum  fuerit,  inquiritur.  Gotting.  1810. 

^  Giambemado  de  ^Rossi,  della  lingua  propria  di  Christo,  etc. 
Panna,  1773.  It  is  particularly  directed  against  Diodati.  The 
eelebratad  author  sometimes  confounds  different  ages ;  often  makes 
use  of  bad  weapons ;  but  is  a  sturdy  combatant 

^  Seneca  Constat,  ad  Helviaro,  c.  6. 

^  EUi  di  nal  'MXrjvldsg  noXsig  nuafictra  x&¥  Maiuiovwf 
iw  T^  JUidtqi.    Strabo,  XI.  6. 
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gris,  Seleucia  was  priocbally  inhabited  by  Gredcs;'  to  the 
south-east  was  the  magniDcent  Ctesiphon  y  and  to  Uie  nortb- 
west  was  Sittace.' 

Babylon  imitated  Macedonia ;  in  its  neighbourhood  lived 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.^  From  thence  along  the  Euphrates 
upwards  lay  Nicephorium,  a  Grecian  city,  surrounded  also  by 
other  Greek  towns  f  and  further  on  in  Mesopotamia  was  Chame, 
a  setdement  of  the  Macedonians.^^  But  not  to  enter  into  de- 
tails, we  refer  (in  Appian)  to  a  large  catalogue  of  cities  in  fur- 
ther and  hither  Syria,  which  were  reckoned  to  the  Grredcs.^ 
Tigranes,  the  Armenian,  in  his  march  to  Phenicia  by  way  of 
Syria,  destroyed  no  less  than  twelve  Greek  cities.^  Detween 
Syria  and  Babylonia  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  on 
which  are  found  more  Greek  than  Palmyrene  inscriptions.^ 
Even  some,  written  in  the  Palmpene  character,  are  neverthe- 
less, in  their  language,  Greek.^^    In  hither  Syria,  on  the  boun- 

*  Jos.  Ant  Xyill.  9.  a  OixoSat  di  aiJriyV  (IkXivxiiop)  nol- 
Xol  Tcui^  Mcixedoi^oDv,  xal  nkeiatoi  "EXktjpeg.  Die  Cass.  XL.  16. 
ed.  Tauchn.  JS£l6vx6ta  7iXe7atov  to  *Elktivi>%Op  xai  vvv  ixovau. 

^  Jos.  Ant  XVIII.  9.  9.   Krijaiq^rnvTCL  . . .  noJUv  'Mkn^idcL 

'^Plm.  H.  N.  VI.  31.  "Oppidum  ejus  Sittace  Graecorum :  ib 
ortu  est/'  should  be  thus  pointed :  "  Oppidum  ejus  Sittace  Grraeco- 
rnm ;  ab  ortu  est  Sabata ;  ab  occasu  autem  Antiochia." 

®  Plin.  H.  N.  VI.  80.      Babylonia Ubera  hodie  ac   sui 

juris,  Macedonum^ue  moris.  Joseph.  Ant  XIII.  5.  II.  xal  yaf 
vi  Tavtfj  xaxoiKOvvTiQ  "JSXXtjvfg  xal  MaxidopiQ,  X. 

*  Dio  Cass.  XL.  13.  'O  Kgaaaog  rd  u  q>govQia  xal  rag  no- 
kng  tug  *£XXrjpldag  fiiXiata,  Tag  t«  aXXag  ttal  ro  NiKfjipogiop 
oipofiaofifpov,  ngoa€no$ii<faTO. 

^  ^®  Dio  Cass.  XXXVII.  5.  Kag^alof,,  Maxidoptap  tf  a7io«xo« 
opTig, 

"  Af^ian.  de  Reb.  Syriac.  LVII.  Tom.  I.  p.  ^22, 23.  edit.  Schweigh. 

i»  Strabo.  XI.  16. 

'^  Rob.  Wood,  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the 
desert,  Lond.  1753.  fol.  contains  26  Greek  inscriptions,  and  only 
13  Palmyrene.  Also  Corn,  le  Brun,  Voyage  au  Levant,  Paris 
1714,  gives  from  the  original  English  accounts  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, p.  345—566. 

^^  Barthelemy,  Reflexions  sur  Palphabet  et  sur  la  langue,  dont  on 
86  servoit  autrefois  k  Palmyre,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des 
Inscript  et  Belles  Lettres,  T.  XLV.  8.  p.  179  seq. 
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daries  of  Palestbe,  and  in  Palestine  itself,  the  Greeks,  as  was 
natural  from  the  situation  and  neighbourhood,  made  still  great- 
er intrusions.  The  many  commotions  which  here  took  fdace 
furnished  great  inducements  to  them.  The  Ptolemies  and  Se- 
leucidae  had  a  long  contest  for  the  possession  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  they  brought  their  Greeks  with  them,  and  placed  them 
in  the  administratk>n  and  as  inhabitants  of  the  older  and  more 
recently  built  cities,  and  stationed  them  as  garrisons. 

Antioch,  the  capital  of  hither  Syria,  in  near  connexbn  with 
Palestine,  was  by  its  founder  peopled  with  Macedonians  and 
Grreeks,^^  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  Greek  refinement  and 
science*^  Not  only  in  Antioch,  but  in  several  cities  of  Lower 
Syria,  ip  ty  xarm  ^gltf,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  together 
with  Jews,  were  introduced  as  inhabitants." 

Likewise  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  yet  more  ancient,  which 
were  under  fewer  restrictions  and  treated  with  distinction  on  ac- 
count of  their  consequence,  yielded  to  the  Greek  influence,  and 
changed  their  language.  When  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  established  their  dominion  in  these  countries,  they  or- 
dered the  edicts  which  they  published  at  Tyre  to  be  exposed 
in  the  public  places  in  two  languages,  viz.  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  that  every  one  might  be  able  to  read  them.^^  The 
same  thing  took  place  at  Sidon ;  a  Roman  edict  had  to  be 
made  known  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.^  A  general 
order  to  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Askdon,  contains  the 
same  clause :  ''  This  edk^t  shall  be  exposed  in  the  temples  in 

^^  Joseph.  Ant.  Xn.  3.  3.  BeU.  Jud.  VII.  3.  3. 

^^  Cicero  pro  Archia  poeta,  c.  3.  Archias  was  bom  at  Antioch, 
loco  nobili,  celebri  quandam  urbe  et  copiosa,  atque  eruditissimis  ho- 
minibusy  hberalissimisque  studiis  affluefiti. 

"  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  3.  1.   Kcci  yag^HlevHog  6  Nixdvcug^  iv  aTg 

fXT$at  noktaip  ip  tiJ  'u^aia  xa<  r^  xaroi  J^vglc^ xolg  ipot- 

xia&flatp  iaoitfiovg'  inidnlh  MaxtdoG^  xal  "JSXktiOiv  .  .  .  rovg 
Jovdttiovg, 

*^  Joe.  Ant.  XIV.  12.  5.  "Iv  avid  (diaiayfia)  eig  tag  drKAO- 
aiovg^  ivtaltiti  diXxovg  ygififAaa^  *Pai/uoVxo/^  xjxl  'JEXkfjPixoig, 
ip  r«  iuMpaviaiaxfj^  ^XV^f  avzo  yiygafifjiipop,  onwg  vno  nap- 
Tfop  apayiptiaxia^a^  ovpticixai. 

*»  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  10.  2.  BovXofAai  di  xal  'MXtjpKTxi  xal  'Pta- 
fiuYtnl  ip  deXxm  jfaAxpf  xovxo  apan&fjpai. 
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tbe  Latin  and  Greek  languages.*^  In  the  abovennentioiied 
edicts,  the  language  of  the  I^slators,  as  weH  as  that  of  those 
upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  obey  them,  was  naturally  taken 
into  consideration.  As  to  Sidon  itself,  a  decree  of  ttie  ci^ 
(somewhere  about  the  years  144—47  before  our  era)  is  pre- 
8er?ed  upon  a  marble,  worded  in  the  Grreek  language,  hj  wfaidi 
it  iMLys  honour  to  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  <»f  Ptdeoiy 
Pnilometor.^  Askabn  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice, 
because,  being  situated  in  Palestine,  at  several  epochs  it  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  Jewish  state.  It  moreover  produced  mai 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  Greek  learning,  as  philoso- 
phers, historians,  and  grammarians.^  Such  was  the  fortune  of 
the  principal  cities. 

A  monument  of  the  ancient  Berytus  establidies  die  same 
in  regard  to  that  city.  Eastward  from  the  present  rite  j[of 
Beyroot]  are  the  remains  of  the  colonnade  of  a  temple,  wlndi 
was  served  by  Greek  priests  of  an  ordar  of  mendicants ;  for 
there  were  already  such  even  m  heathen  times.  The  Sow- 
ing courteous  inscription  bespoke  the  charity  of  visitors :  2^ 
rou  nQoaUivxog  avdQog  ivvolag  atl  aag>ijg  tleynog  v  nQoa- 
oytig  ylpitai*  9ldov  nQO^fAtag  o  nagix^ig,  tj  pn^  iUhV^  luiQa 
fUQ  TO  fiingop  ylviTM  nXtigi^g  X^^^*  *  Th©  sight  of  an  approach- 
ing vbitor  is  an  evidence  of  bis  good  will ;  give  wilfingfy  what 
thou  offerest,  or  give  nothing ;  even  for  a  small  gift  there  is  full 
gratitude.'  It  is  not  possible  to  specify  exactly  me  date  of  this 
inscription ;  but  the  shape  of  the  ^S,  as  it  is  given  in  the  cop- 
ies, carries  it  back  at  least  into  the  first  century.** 

^  Jos.  Ant  XIV.  10.  3. 

31  Voyage  du  Paul  Lucas  dans  la  Gr6ce,  I'Asie  mineure,  et 
TAfrique,  T.  II.  (the  second  voyage.)  After  the  second  part»  (bi- 
scriptions  trouvees  k  Seide,  n.  5!)  is  the  said  decree  of  the  ckj. 
Ptolemy  Phllometor  had  Cleopatra  his  sister  to  wife,  and  banished 
Demetrius  Soter  and  Alexander  from  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  then 
placed  upon  his  own  head  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  1  Haccab. 
11:8 — 13.  The  inscription  I  read  thus:  *Jf  noXig  Ligiav  Jm- 
fio^iTOv,  xpi^rce,  top  agx^^^f^aroq^vXaxa,  %ai  tjn  xf^g  noXht^ 
agitfjg  iptxip,  %m  iwoiag  rtjg  ng  fiaaiXsa  JhoUnuiov  na$  /7a- 
aiXwaap  KUonaxQap  xtiv  adiXipriv  ^iovg  q>iXofAfjtOQug,  %a%  »»- 
va  avT(op,  xoti  xijg  ^ig  avxiiv  ivegffoiag. 

^  Stephan.  de  Urbib.  V.  'u^axiXmy, 

^  Maundrell,  March  18th. 
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The  hei^its  of  Lebanon  still  contain  the  remains  of  ancient 
edifices ;  and  among  them  one  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Ti« 
berius:  ATTOKPATOPI  TIBEPISU  KAATAlSU  KAh^ 
SAPI  SEBASTSil  KAI  ete.^* 

The  Jews,  mdeed,  when  the  incursions  under  Antiochos  Epi« 
l^iaaes  became  too  serious,  preserved  themsdves  in  the  into^ 
rbr  of  the  country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  by  means  of  the 
bravery  of  their  Asmonaean  chiefs,  from  the  language  and  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks ;  but  many  of  the  cities,  which  die  Sy- 
rian kings  had  torn  from  the  Jewbh  states  and  peopled  wkh 
other  inhabitants,  they  were  not  able  to  regain. 

This  glory  remained  for  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  die  first 
Asmonaeans  who  assumed  royal  dignity.  At  the  deadi  of  the 
latter  they  were  all,  together  widi  several  others,  brought  under 
suly'actioB  to  the  Jews;  or  destroyed,  where  the  inbabkams 
would  not  embrace  Judaism.^    Yet  that  was  not  of  long  dura« 

tiOD. 

Pompey  on  his  return  fit)m  his  expeditioo  against  Mitbri- 
dates,  conducting  his  legions  through  Syria,  took  advantage  of 
the  dissensions  among  the  Jewish  princes,  to  render  Palestine 
dependent  on  the  Romans.  On  this  occasion  he  recovered 
fi-om  the  Jews  the  cities  which  they  had  taken  firom  the  Svrian 
kings,  ordered  those  which  had  been  demolished  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  latter  as  weU  as  the  former  to  be  restored  to  their  form- 
er iidiabitants.  These  were  Gadara,  Hippos,  Scytbopolis,  Pel- 
h.  Dies,  Samaria,  Marissa,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Arethusa,  Gaza, 
Joppa,  Dora,  and  Straton's  Tower.**  At  that  time  the  foUow- 
ing  were  rebuilt :  Samaria,  Azotus,  Scytbopolis,  Anthedon,  Rar 
phia,  Dora,  Marissa,  and  Gaza.^  In  all  probability,  they  were 
d,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  partially,  inhabited  by  Crreeks,  or  by 
SjPTians  who  spoke  Greek. 

Respecting  some  of  them,  we  can  specify  it  with  certainty. 
Dora,  once  a  city  of  Galilee,  subsequently  disputed  with  the 
Jews  theff  right  of  citizenship.  Claudius  decided  the  dispute, 
and  adjudged  to  the  Jews  an  equal  right  of  citizenship  with  the 

^  Otto  Friedr.  ▼.  Richter,  Wallfahrten  kn  Moigenlande,  1822. 
p.  103.  at  Kalaat  Fakra. 

^  Jos.  Ant  XIII.  15.  4. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  4.  4. 

^  Jos-AutXIVS.  3. 
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Greeks."  Gadara  and  Hippos,  on  the  east  of  Galilee,  had  be- 
come entirely  Greek  cities.^  The  former  even  possessed  men 
famous  in  Greek  science.^  In  the  heart  of  Palestbe,  between 
Galilee  and  Judea,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  former,  lay 
Bethshan,  called  by  the  Greeks  Scythopolis.^  The  Greeks 
who  resided  here,  after  havbg  changed  the  name  of  the  city, 
traced  back  its  origin  in  Grefek  mythology  to  Bacchus,^  and 
called  themselves,  upon  their  coins,  Nysaean-Scythopolitans.  In 
other  respects,  they  have  made  themselves  memorable  by  the 
basest  treachery  against  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens.^  On  the 
south-west  border  of  Judea  we  meet  with  Gaza,  a  city  of  the 
Greeks.^ 

That  Joppa  did  not  remain  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
language,  may  be  inferred  from  its  fortunes.  On  account  of  its  sit- 
uation and  the  importance  of  its  harbour,  the  Alexandrian  and 
Syrian  kings  often  took  it  from  the  Jews,  and  kept  it  in  a  state 
of  defence  by  means  of  their  garrisons.^  In  the  days  of  Stra- 
bo^  the  Hellenized  fable  of  Andromeda  was  already  transplant- 

^  Job.  Ant.  XIX.  6.  3.    "JSti  fiivroi  nut  avfinohtevsa^ai'  totg 

^  Jos.  Ant  XVII.  11.  4.  nidaga  xal  "Jnnog  'EXXtiPtdig  aal 
noXiig.    Compare  Bell.  Jud.  II.  6.  3. 

30  Strabo,  XVI.  29. 

3^  jE^a^^aai^  occurs  (Joshua  17: 11)  in  the  Alexandrine  translation 
wiUiout  explanation ;  but  in  Judges,  50:  27  Bai^aav,  ij  iati  ^jcv- 
^wv  noXig,  The  first  of  the  profane  writers  in  whom  we  find 
^xv&oiv  noXip  is  Polybius,  V.  70.  4. 

3^  The  faUe  is  in  Pliny  and  Sollnus.  Liebe,  Gotha  numaria,  p. 
335,  336,  has  cited  it  in  illustration  of  their  coins,  which  are  in- 
scribed Nvaaiiov  rtov  xai  ^nv&onoXinap.  Compare  Edthel 
Doctrin.  Num.  vet.  P.  I.  Vol.  HI.  p.  439. 

^  Bell.  Jud.  II.  18.  3,  4.  Vita  Josephi  6.  The  Scythopolitans 
summoned  the  neighbouring  Jews  to  the  defence  of  the  city  against 
their  mutinous  countrymen.  They  rushed  to  arms  and  were  victo- 
rious; but  were  fallen  upon  unawares  by  the  Scythopohtans,  and  in 
return  put  to  death.  These  were  Greeks,  as  we  see  firom  a  kmg 
speech  in  Bell.  Jud.  VII.  8.  7.  p.  429.  ed.  Haverc. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  11.  4,    Bell.  Jud.  II.  6.  3. 

35  Diodor.  Sic.  XIX.  59  and  93.  1  Mace.  10:  75.  12:  33,  34, 
13:  11.  14:  34.  2  Mace.  12:  3.  Joseph.  Ant.  XIII.  9.  2.  XIV. 
10.  22. 

3»  Strabo,  XVI.  28.    Also  Pliny,  Melt,  and  Solinus. 
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ed  Udwr,  ht  thiet  purpose  ctf  pfoeorii^  anoieiit  reDowo  for  the 
place,  and  of  retracing  it  back  to  times  when  no  Judaisoi  jret 
•dieted. 

Afierwards  Herod  found  means  to  elevate  himself  to  the 
throne  of  the  Asmooaeans,  first  through  Ae  fiiTour  of  Antony,  and 
then  thra^  that  of  Augustus.  When  he  saw  himself  seiHUPed 
in  the  possession  of  k,  ne  and  his  sons  aiWr  him  either  buflt 
new  ejtiea  m  honour  of  the  Cesars,  or  embdlished  the  old 
ones,  and  put  Greek  inhabitants  into  them.  The  greatest  and 
most  magnttcent  was  Cesarea,  the  capital  of  the  country  next 
to  Jerusalem,  and  jprincmally  peopled  with  Greeks.''  But  they 
beeame  so  ungrateAil  after  the  death  of  the  king,  that  tbcnr  de* 
nied  to  die  Jews  a  share  in  the  ci^.  Nero  afterwards  deckred, 
against  die  Jews,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  maslers  of  the  city.^ 
They  Ared  worse  at  Tiberias ;  under  the  same  king,  the  Jews 
foil  upon  dieir  fellow*-citizena,  the  Grreehs,  and  completdy  ov«^ 
ibtem  them«^  Thus  far  chance  has  fiiToured  us  with  the  tesd* 
momals  of  hirtory  in  regard  to  the  cities  of  the  Herods ;  if  die 
catalogue  be  not  very  copious,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  I  am 
referred  to  only  a  single  source,  namely,  Josephua,  who  ixofy 
makes  mention  of  the  Greeks  when  some  remarkable  occur* 
reoce  requires  him  to  do  so. 

Respecting  other  cities,  we  can  only  infer  from  circumstaneei 
or  from  the  testimony  c^  numismatics.  Cesarea  by  Panium,^ 
bulk  by  Philip,  had  temples,  theatres,  a  stadium,  and  coins 
stmped  in  the  Greek  language,  tmder  Augustus,  Caius  Cesai^ 
etc  Hie  impressims  of  others  may  be  easily  found  in  JBckhd 
and  Rascbe. 

f'  Bell.  Jud.  III.  9.  1.^  KaiaaQHav  fHflaTijp  xng  ii  'JbvMag 
noXiP,  nal  to  nX^ov  vw  'EXXnvap  it^oinavuirnP'    Compure  II. 

la  7. 

^  Bell.  Jud.  II.  14.  4,  JToi  ol^  KMoagita^  ''JSUiyw^,  y*xiya«v- 
ng  noQu  Nigwfi  rtjg  noXifog  uqxhv. 

^  Tiu  Joiej^  13,  where  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  kil- 
led icorvuff  Toi;^  iitQtHOVPTag  "EkXnvag* 

^  8o  the  cayem  is  called  from  which  the  Jordan  springs,  i7«y<?^ 
or,  Pan*s  Cavern ;  for  it  was  consecrated  to  Pan  and  the  nymphs, 
tB  the  Greek  inscriptions  without  upon  the  rocks  testify.  Seetzeii 
in  Zach's  Monathl.  Correspond.  Oct  1806.  p.  843.  Burckhardt's 
TrtTels  in  Syria,  Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Damascus  in  the  ooun* 
tries  of  the  Libanus  and  AntUib.  p.  99. 

No.  m.  68 
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Josefhus  gives  os  a  larger  catalogue  of  cides,  upon  winch  the 
Jews  revenged  themselves  for  the  cruel  wrongs  wnich  they  had 
sufiered  from  the  Greeks  in  Cesarea.^^  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  were  Greek  cities,  which  were  made  to  expiate  the 
crimes  of  the  Greeks  in  Cesarea.  Among  them  are  such  as 
we  have  just  mentioned  as  Greek  cities,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Scy- 
thopolis,  Askalon,  Gaza ;  (vdm  which  we  distinctly  see  what  sort 
of  cities  is  meant.  The  historian,  indeed,  does  not  in  this  place 
call  the  people  of  Cesarea  Grecians,  as  be  does  elsewhere,  but 
Sjrrians ;  and  the  cities,  Syrian  cities.  But  this  is  ex{dained  by 
the  fact  that  Josephus,  b  further  Syria,^  cardully  distinguishes 
the  Grreeks  and  Syrians ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  hither  Syria, 
be  uses  "JEUt/y  and  ligog  alternately,  and  as  synonymous;  as  if 
no  farther  difierence  existed  here  between  Greek  and  Syrian.^ 

These  are  the  cities  which  he  names.  Beyond  the  Jordan,  in 
the  east,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Gadara,  Hippos ;  on  this 
side  the  Jordan,  Scydiopolis ;  Kedasa,  a  frontier  town  oa  the 
Tyrian  and  Galilean  border ;  along  the  coast,  Ptolemais,  Gaba, 
Cesarea,  Askalon,  Gaza,  Anthedon ;  in  the  interbr,  Sebaste. 
The  first  six  are  cities  of  Decapolis.  Here  recent  discoveries 
come  to  our  help.  Philadelphia  is  still  majestic  in  its  rubbish, 
in  the  ruins  of  its  temples,  and  other  works  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture ;  its  theatre  is  the  largest  in  Syria.  Gerasa  still  surpasses 
this  city,  if  not  in  splendour,  yet  in  the  preservation  of  its  edi- 
fices ;  its  temples  and  palaces,  mostly  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
two  theatres,  naumachiae,  and  baths.  All  these  ruins  give  evi- 
dence of  Grecian  life,  as  do  also  the  fragments  of  inscriptkuis 
which  are  found  in  that  language.^ 

^  Bell.  Jud.  II.  18.  1. 

^8  Jos.  Antiq.  XVIII.  9.  8,  9. 

^3  Bell.  Jud.  II.  13.  7,  compare  14.  4.  Vita  Josephi  11.  Antiq. 
XVII.  5.  7.  Histoire  de  TAcademie  des  Inscript.  et  Belles  Lettres, 
T.  II.  p.  170, 171,  in  8vo. 

^  The  inscription  on  a  broken  column  in  a  public  building  at 
Gerasa,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  copied  by  Buckingham, 
{Travels  in  Palestme,  c.  XXI.  p.  378,)  I  would  at  least  in  part  cor- 
rect in  this  manner :  in^  . . .  tov  fUfaXongintoztaov  . . .  nai  u^ 
XOPTog  syatfeto  to  igyov  xov  e/ifioXov,  Another  one  at  Suf,  at 
Uie  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Gerasa,  I  read  thus : 
aya^fjt^  TVXfi^ . .  .  ^u  ayiov  xai  t^vum  fjgci)h  9ia^  tjlian^  a^«- 
Qtt,  fjoi,  AfiiitixQhOv  naiiaviov^ ....  jiygiog  aniktv^igos  top 
flmfioy  €tv£^f3Xip  %«t  tuxfiv  Ivxa^avxt .... 
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The  case  is  the  same  with  the  districts  of  Auranitis  tod  Tra- 
cbonitiSy  whicb  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  under  Jewidi  rulers, 
Herod  and  his  son  Philip.  The  wanderer  often  meets  with  for- 
saken cities,  and  in  most  of  them  dilapidated  edifices  of  ancient 
architecture;  Greek  inscriptions  on  temples,  basilica,  gates, 
aqueducts,  and  tombs.  Those  of  which  the  date  can  be  deter- 
mined, belong  to  the  age  of  Trajan,  or  to  that  of  Adrian  and  the 
Antonines ;  and  these  are  the  most  numerous.^  They  are  in- 
deed later  than  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  but  a  land  does  not 
change  its  language  in  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  years ; 
and  a  HeUenism  so  entire  is  conceivable  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  already  for  many  generations  Greeks  had  been  established 
here  as  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

The  names  of  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis  remind  us  of  Abilene, 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  Upon  a  summit  between  Damascus 
and  Baalbeck,  called  JSTebi-^bel^  stands  a  Doric  temple.  With- 
in the  temple  a  metrical  inscription  in  the  Greek  language  pro- 
claims die  renown  of  the  architect,  the  name  of  the  foundress, 
and  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  in 
order  to  mark  the  date  of  the  erection.^ 

According  to  diese  appearances,  the  former  Israelitish  East^ 
or  countnr  beyond  the  Jordan,  was  sprinkled  over  towards  the 
north  with  Grecian  towns  and  cities ;  while  towards  the  south  it 
was  mosdy  in  possession  of  free  cities  of  Grecian  name  and 
character,  surrounded  by  their  territories,  Philadelphene,  Grera- 
aene,  Gradaritis,  Hippene,  all  under  Roman  protectbn.  On  the 
opposite  or  western  border,  from  Antioch  along  the  Syrian, 
Fhenician,  and  Jewish  coast,  there  was  a  line  of  cities  even  to 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  in  which  Greek,  if  not  the  only,  was  yet 
the  predominant  language.  The  middle  region  between  these 
two  borders,  comprehending  Galilee  and  Judea,  in  spite  of  its 
aversion,  could  never  withdraw  itself  from  all  mtercourse  with 

^  Seetzen  collected  69  inscriptions,  and  among  them  only  one 
Palmyrene ;  all  the  rest  Greek ;  and  alas !  all  lost.  Zach's  Monathl. 
Conesp.  May  1806.  p.  311.  Those  copied  by  Burckhardt  are  well 
known ;  see  Journal  of  an  Excursion  into  the  Haouran  in  1810 ; 
and  Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Damascus  into  the  Haouran  in  1812 ; 
in  his  Travels  in  Syria.  A  few  which  had  escaped  Burckhardt, 
may  be  found  in  O.  F.  Richter's  Wallfahrten  im  Morgenlande,  p. 
554-^562. 

^  Pococke*s  Travel's  in  the  East,  Vol.  11.  ^  177.  In  German 
under  the  title :  Beschreibung  des  Morgenlandes,  II.  §  177. 
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Greeks  mad  tfaeir  langaage ;  so  tnucii  the  less  mdte«d|  fatcause 
imder  Herod  severtl  of  die  maritime  cities,  as  Joppa>  Askaloa, 
Gaea,  Antfaedbn,  bdonged  to  die  Jewish  terriCDry^  as  did  Ce- 
sarea  always;  ftod  in  the  ioterior,  besides  Sc3nhop(ili6,  tfatre 
afose  inxxNtant  cities,  such  as  Sebasiie,  Tiberias,  Cesarea  by  Pa- 
Bium,  which  were  more  or  less  inhabited  by  those  who  spoke 
Greek.  The  Greek  ton^e  indeed  had  not  been  able  emtireiy 
to  sopphtnt  the  nadooal  bigoage,  but  k  inul  aoifnued  an  kn* 
portant  place  by  the  side  of  the  latter ;  and  favoured  by  the 
cireomstaBces  of  the  times,  it  bad  spread  widdy  end 
liriied  itself  firmly. 

From  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  (qyposition  against  the  a 
sioD  of  the  Greeks  into  the  interior  was  removed  ;  the  bar 
were  BOt  only  broken,  hut  the  Gre^  were  even  ibe  fiivoured 
party.  They  became  sdfl  more  so  under  Herod  tbe  first,  who 
did  not  conceal  from  the  Jews  diat  he  gave  die  preference  to 
die  <9reeks,^  and  did  not  stem  at  this  confession,  Mt  by  oosthr 
astaUisfameafs  even  man^BSted  that  it  was  his  purpose  ao  Het- 
teniae  the  Jews. 

He  built  at  Cesarea  a  theatre  and  an  ambidieatre;^  at  Je* 
rioho,  a  stadhmi,  amphitheatre,  and  dieatre;^  a  stadium,  and  an 
amphitheatre  under  tbe  waMs  of  die  hd^  ci^,  and  at  last  a 
theatre  even  widim  its  circimiference.^  The  inRnease  expeDse 
of  this  species  of  edifices,  particularly  in  die  interior  tk  tbe 
ooantry,  at  Jericho,  and  even  in  Jerusidem,  sbews  howiaach  be 
was  resolved  to  accustom  die  Jews  to  the  Greek  drama  asd  to 
die  sangofaiaiy  diverskxis  of  tbe  Roman  combats. 

How  much  die  subsequent  Roman  government,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  procurators  and  the  praetors  of  Syria  «Mkr 
whom  diey  were  placed,  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  tbe 
Gredc  lai^age  or  retarded  it,  deserves  an  inquiry,  which  may 
be  proposed  in  the  following  manner :  In  what  language  did  the 
praetors  of  Sjrria  and  the  administrators  of  Juitoa,  Vitellius, 

*^  "EkXtjot,  nXfop  1?  'lovdaloig  oaatag  7%^^^  ofioXofovfUPog. — 
Joe.  Ant  XIX.  7.  3. 

^  Jos.  Ant  XV.  9.  a   Compare  XVI.  6.1. 

^  Bell.  Jud.  I.  88.  6, 8.    Andq.  XVH.  6.  S.  XVH. «.  1. 

«>  BeU.  Jud.  II.  3. 1.  Antiq.  XV.  8.  1.  ewpop  ip  ^Jkpoeor 
kufioig  (^nodofiijaiP.  Compare  Elchhom^de  Judaeorum  re  scenica, 
Commentat.  Soc.  R.  Scient  Goetting.  reoendor.  Vol.  13.  Class. 
Antiq.  p.  lO-nll. 
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PetronkB,  RhtOf  epeak  when  they  sat  as  judges,  and  when  they 
addressed  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ? 

Formerly  it  was  customary  ibr  the  Roman  governors  to  speak 
oohr  in  their  own  language ;  even  in  places  where  they  were  not 
miderstoody  is  in  Crreece  and  Asia.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius die  ancient  custom  had  so  fisir  been  laid  aside  that,  accord- 
mg  to  the  declaration  of  a  contemporary,  the  places  in  which  the 
senate  assembled  at  Rome,  resounded  even  to  deafening  with 
Gre^  debates.^  Wl^re  Aey  formerly  heard  the  Greek  am- 
bassadors only  diroi^h  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  an- 
swered them  in  the  same  manner,^  a  Roman  emperor  now 
nmdfi  bug  speedies  to  them  in  the  Greek  language.^ 

When  iSnej  presided  as  judges,  they  frequendy  gave  judgment 
according  to  Roman  law  in  Greek  words.  When  TiWius 
made  an  exception  m  this  particular,  and  refused  to  admit  the 
tesdmony  of  a  centurion  in  the  Gredc  language,  the  historian 
observes,  that  die  emperor  was  not  hereb  consistent ;  for  on 
the  same  tnbund  he  bad  taken  many  examinations  in  diis  lan- 
guage, and  pronounced  many  decisions  in  it.^  Verses  of  Ho- 
mer were  often  interspersed  in  the  judgments  of  Claudius  f^ 
while,  on  dw  other  hand,  he  frequendy  met  widi  annoyances 
dBroagh  the  forwardness  of  the  Greeks.^  When  Nero  first 
apipeared  in  pnbKc  business,  he  spoke  m  favour  of  the  affiurs 
of  the  Booonians,  and  for  those  of  die  Rhodians  and  the  Ilien- 
ses,  before  die  consul ;  for  the  first  in  Latin,  for  the  others  in 
Gieek.^ 

«^  Valer.  Max.  IL  2.  a 

»  Attl.  Gefl.  Noct  Att  VII.  14. 

^  Soetonias.  CItudius.  c  42.  He  only  made  a  difference  with 
ambaasadoTs  o^  Roman  descent,  and  who  resided  in  the  prDvinces. 
Tkne  fae  addressed  in  Latin,  and  required  a  Latin  answer.  Dio 
Cui.  LX.  p.  676.  edit  Wechel.    Sueton.  Claudius,  c.  16. 

^  Db.  Cass.  LVII.  p.  612.  ed.  Wechel.  ed.  Rob.  St^i^.  p.  419. 
SoelaiuBs  limito  it  ealy  dius  far :  Sermone  Graeco  . . .  noo  tamen 
osqaequaque  usus  est.  Abstinuit  maxime  in  senatu.  Tiber,  c.  71. 
Wherever  he  made  use  of  the  Latin  language  he  took  greatpains 
to  speak  and  write  it  with  purity.  Dio  Cass.  LVII.  p.  613.  ed.  Wech. 
ed«  Rob.  Steph.  p.  420.    Comp.  Sueton.  de  illustri  grammat  c.  22. 

»  Saebm.  Claud,  c  42. 
^  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  15. 

^  SueUm.  Nero,  c  7.  Compare  Seneca,  Controvers.  IV.  p.  291 
Bipont 
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If  then  the  emperors  in  Rome  itself  administered  jusdce  to 
the  provincials  in  the  Grreek  language ;  and  the  affidrs  of  the 
Greeks,  which  their  ambassadors  brought  forward,  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  senate  and  before  the  consub  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage also ;  we  may  infer  what  was  the  manner  of  proceeding 
by  the  Romans  in  Greece  and  Asia. 

We  are  not  destitute  of  examples  on  this  point.  Cicero,  at 
Syracuse,  spoke  in  a  Greek  senate  in  the  Greek  language,  with 
which  Verres  reproached  him.*  He,  however,  was  not  very 
likely  to  do  any  thing  in  his  professional  capacity  which  he  was 
not  able  to  justify  by  precedents.  P.  Crassus,  who,  as  procon- 
sul, was  commissioned  to  wage  war  with  Aristonicus  in  Asia, 
carried  it  so  far  that  he  answered  and  issued  his  commands  to 
each  of  the  Greek  tribes  in  its  own  dialect,  accordbg  as  he 
was  addressed ;  to  the  lonians  in  Ionic,  to  the  Cohans  m  .£0- 
lic.^  Augustus,  as  conqueror  and  sovereign,  addressed  the  peo- 
ple of  Alexandria  in  the  Greek  language.^  Through  Greek 
eloquence  Mucianus  persuaded  the  people  of  Antioch  to  declare 
for  Vespasian.*^  The  Gredc  language  even  appears  to  have 
been  the  court-language  of  the  proconsuls  of  Asia  and  Syria.® 
Once  more  then:  What  language  did  the  procurators  of 
Palestine,  Pilate,  Porcius  Festus,  employ,  when  they  presided 
as  judges  ?  or  the  praetors  of  Syria,  Petronius,  ViteUius,  when 
they,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  addressed  the  people  ?  That 
the  Romans  m  Syria  and  Phenicia  made  use  of  the  6red( 
language,  we  know  from  the  preceding  proofs ;  but  diat  diey 
made  use  of  an  interpreter  in  Palestine,  there  appears  nowhere 
a  trace  either  in  Josephus  or  in  the  sacred  books. 

With  respect  to  the  people,  the  superior  orders  could  scarcely 
do  without  thb  language  on  account  of  the  ne^  circumstances 
of  society ;  but  with  respect  to  the  multitude,  it  was  decided  by 
adventitbus  circumstances,  the  sphere  in  which  each  moved 
and  his  business.  "  Few  of  my  countrymen,'*  says  Josephus  at 
the  end  of  his  Archaeology,  '^  would  have  been  able  to  com- 
pose this  book  in  the  Greek  language,  on  account  of  their  d^ 

*  Cicero,  m  Verr.  IV.  66. 

^  Valer.  Max.  VU.  7.  6. 

«^  Die  Cass.  LI.  16.  p.  454.  ed,  Wech.  ed.  Rob.  Steph.>  307. 

«i  Tacit  Hist  II.  8. 

<»  Seneca  Ep.  XII.  de  Ira,  II.  5. 
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cieDcy  in  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  it,  in  which  I  can 
boast  myself  superior  to  others ;  although  I  do  not  speak  it  well 
myself  on  account  of  the  established  customs  of  my  country. 
For  with  us  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and  correct- 
ness and  elegance  of  pronunciatbn,  are  accounted  vulgar,  since 
fireed-men  oi  a  low  class  could  also  acquire  them,  and  even  slaves 
also  if  they  were  so  inclined.  We  only  attribute  erudite  ac- 
quisitions to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  are 
able  to  explam  the  sacred  books."® 

A  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  language  and  of  the  relig- 
ioas  documents,  was  consequendy  an  object  of  the  higher  sort  of 
Jewish  education.  Even  for  the  existing  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  Aramaean,  there  were  no  places  of  instruction.  In  the 
same  manner  was  the  Greek  language  neglected ;  the  Jews  un- 
derstood it,  but  not  grammatically,  and  learned  it  by  intercourse 
and  commerce ;  in  which  manner  it  was  communicated  to  the 
kywer  orders,  who,  if  instruction  had  been  offered,  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  receive  it. 

The  rdigbus  authorities  were  so  litde  opposed  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Greek  language,  that  they  esteemed  and  honoured 
it  above  every  other  kmguage.  Works  written  in  it  were  reck- 
oned along  with  the  books  of  Jewish  learning ;  and  even  in  legal 
cases,  which  came  in  contact  with  religion,  the  use  of  it  was  ad- 
mitted. So  we  are  informed  by  the  oldest  and  the  most  to 
be  relied  on  of  the  Talmudic  records,  viz.  the  Mishnah ;  for  I 
am  not  disposed  to  give  credit  to  all  the  dreams  of  the  later 
Jews. 

**  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  compose  books  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  it  shall  only  be  permitted  them  to  write  books  in  the 
GreekJ"  This  is  a  declaration  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  which  was  acknowledged  as  a  statute.^ 

^  Ant  XX.  11.  2.  See  the  text  cited  at  length  on  p.  344  of 
this  Tolome. — ^Ed. 

"  Miahn.  Tract  Megill.  c.  1.  n.  8.  ^X31«  5:«'^baA  p  ]13>»;»  1^1 
T)'^1>  »b»  '»anD'»TD  1^'^nn  tub  tJ'»-)fiDa  PJfi^ :  *  R.  Simeon  filius 
Gamalielis  dicit^  etiam  de  libris  non  permisertmt  ut  scribuntur  nisi 
Graece.'  Acccording  to  the  explanation  of  R.  B.  Maimon  and  of 
Obadiah  of  Bartenora,  the  rtDbrr  or  observance  was  according  to 
R.  Simeon's  decision;  compare  c.  2.  n.  1,  where  the  two  Rabbins 
declare  it  to  be  indifferent,  whether  the  Megillah  is  read  in  Chalda- 
ic  or  in  Greek.    Through  this  the  objection  of  a  learned  authiur  is 
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A  bill  of  divorce  might  be  written  in  Chredc  or  Htbrew,  cmt,  if 
it  were  wished,  in  both  languages,  and  might  also  be  signed  by 
the  witnesses  in  Greek  or  Hebrew ;  in  either  language,  and  with 
either  subscription,  it  was  valid.^  Tet  bad  ^  Jews  many 
scruples  in  regard  to  divorces,  and  allowed  to  a  non-Judaic 
court  of  justice  no  voice  whatever  in  them,  and  acknowledged 
no  one  as  a  sufficient  witness  in  such  cases,  unless  it  were  one 
of  their  own  people.^  So  indulgent  had  the  Jews  become  in  a 
legal  process  which  involved  the  religious  or  Mosaic  casuistry. 

The  first  prohibiten  against  the  Greek  occurs  m  the  kter 
days  of  the  Jewish  state,  when  Titus  threat^aed  Jerusalem.  In 
the  war  of  Vespasian  the  wreath  of  the  brid^room  and  the 
cymbals  were  abolished  by  public  order ;  but  in  the  war  of 
Titus  the  use  of  the  bride's  wreath  veas  also  int^icted,  and 
the  fathers  were  commanded  henceforward  to  prevent  their  sons 
from  learning  Greek.^ 

From  this  prohibidon  we  might  explam,  if  it  were  necessaiy, 
why  Josephus  being  sent  by  Titus  to  persuade  the  besi^ed  to 
less  desperate  measures,  spoke  to  them  m  their  native  lan^age, 
T^  natglff  yXdacti  and  ^Epgmimv^  But  even  if  this  prcm^idoa 
had  not  been  issued,  tho^  existed  in  the  old  ancestorial  sound  a 

removed,  who  maintains  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  cus- 
toms, for  a  Jew  of  Palestine  (Matthew)  to  have  written  a  hock,  in 
the  Greek  language.  Bertholdt,  Hist  Introd.  to  the  writings  of  tht 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Part  III.  %  9^.  p.  1176.  The  passage 
to  which  he  refers  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Proem.  2.)  only  speaks  of 
the  difficulties  of  ezpressii^  ixie's  self  in  a  foreign  language  accord- 
ing to  its  peculiarities;  for  Josephus  wished  not  only  to  write  Greek, 
but  to  write  it  elegandy.    Ant  XIV.  at  the  commencement 

w  Mish.  Tr.  Qitin.  c.  9.  n.  8.  mar  'm^^  rr^'^  •j^nso  tn 
na^i  ,^DiD  an3  •^31"^  nnfie  n^i  "^^ar  nntj  v  n'^'na:?  Tn:9^  r\'^v 
^iDd  :  '  Repudii  libellus  si  Hebraice  sit  conscriptus,  et  nomina  te»- 
tium  Graece;  aut  versa  vice;  unius  testis  nomen  Hebraice,  et 
unius  Graece ;  si  conscripserit  eum  scriba  et  testis,  legitimus  est' 
Compare  herewith  the  preceding  paragraph  in  the  same  sectimi, 
Gitin. 

^  Gitin.  1.  n.  5. 

^  Mish.  in  Sotah.  c.  9.  n.  14.  t\V\a9  Va^  r\n  DID'^O  i©  DinVca 
rr^^y^  isa  njt  ti*l{«  'Vnk'^  4<blDl  mb5 :  *Orto  belloTiti,  cautum  de 
coronis  sponsarum,  et  ne  quis  filium  in  Gra^canicis  erudiet' 

w  Bell.  JwL  V.  9. 8.  VI,  %  1. 
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token  of  like  eoctraotioo  and  of  like  interest  m  the  fiite  of  the 
native  land }  and  on  that  account  it  possessed  an  inducement  to 
confidence*  Thus  k  was  considered  hy  Titus  ;^  how  could 
we  then  ever  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
besieged  in  regard  to  the  Greek  language  ? 

I  must  moreover  state  in  addition,  that  when  the  revohers,  in 
the  last  decisive  moments,  seemed  to  have  become  a  litde  more 
bumble,  th^  requested  a  conference  with  Titus.  He  had  never 
before  appeared  b  the  neeociations.  He  approached,  ordered 
the  Romans  to  cease  hostihties,  had  an  interpreter  at  bis  side, 
(Sn€^  fjv  TiMfniowv  tov  ngcttitp,  as  Josephus  a'dds,)  and  began 
the  conference  himself.'^  Here  he  spoke  bv  means  of  an  inter- 
preter. Was  this  person  then  present  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
lating the  words  of  Titus  into  Helurew  ?  For  that  office  he 
would  rather  have  chosen  Josephus ;  but  he,  who  never  forgets 
Umseff'  in  the  history,  was  not  the  person ;  had  he  been,  he 
would  have  mentioned  k.  The  interpreter  also  was  not  pres- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  speaking  Hebrew,  natglo^  yX<iaaif,  which 
Josej^us  would  not  have  omiued  to  mention.  For  what  pur- 
pose then,  one  may  ask,  was  the  interpreter  necessary  ?  The 
words  c^  the  historian  explain  it,  if  we  would  only  understand 
them.  The  emperor  spdce  ex  majesiaie  imperii^  that  is,  Latin,  af- 
X&c  the  old  Roman  manner ;  thus  much  the  words  signify  :  otuq  tip 
unfiiig$op  roil  uganeip,  this  was  Ihe  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
sovereign;  which  has  been  falsely  referred  to  the  foUowii^ 
clause:  primuSf  quod  vicioris  indiduMj  dicere  instituit.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  preserved  the  translation  of 
Ruffin,  who,  at  least,  comes  nearer  the  mark :  adhibitoque  in- 
ierpreief  quo  argumento  superior  ostendebatur. 

The  interpreter  then  translated  his  words  into  a  language 
more  generally  understood,  but,  as  we  inferred  from  the  manner 
of  Josephus,  not  into  the  Hebrew.  What  language  could  it  then 
have  been  ? — ^Besides,  it  is  mentioned  in  corroboration,  as  praise- 
worthy in  Titus,  that  he  made  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
state  afiairs ;  but  in  his  scientific  amusements,  of  the  Greek.*^ 

^  Taxa  ipdovvat  ngog  Ofi6q>vXop  doxtSp  avtovg.  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  9.  2. 

•»  BeU.  Jud.  VI.  6.  2. 

^  Snidas.  V^^  Thog—rri  ftip  Aaxlp(ov  imxtaglo^  yAcixxp  ngi^ 
tag  tap  xotpSp  ij^Qfjto  dioiiti^atig,  noi^/i4xta  Si  ttal  tgayo^ 
dlag  'EXlctdi  qoivrj  duTtoptho. 
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We  DOW  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  then  no  longer  douMu), 
that  up  to  the  time  in  which  Matthew  wrote,  the  Greek  bn- 
guage  had  firmly  rooted  itself  in  Palestine.  J3ut  what  relation 
existed  between  the  two  languages,  is  not  yet,  from  the  coimex- 
ion  of  all  these  facts,  quite  obvious.  One  scene  in  Paul's  life 
prombes  us  some  explanation  on  this  head.  At  Jerusalem,  in 
an  insurrection  which  was  raised  agabst  him  in  the  temple,  he 
was  saved  with  difficulty  by  means  of  the  guards ;  he  demands 
permission  to  address  the  assembled  people ;  he  ascends  the 
steps  and  addresses  them  in  the  Hebrew  language;  Acts 
21:  40.  This  pleased  them,  and  we  see  in  it  the  predilec- 
tion for  the  language  of  the  country.  But  this  approbation 
shows  at  the  same  time,  that  the  people  might  have  been 
addressed  in  a  different  language ;  the  relation  of  the  historian 
even  shows  that  the  assembled  crowd  was  already  prepared  for 
an  address  in  another  language.  '*  When  he  had  beckoned  to 
them  with  his  hand  and  a  profound  silence  had  ensoed,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue :  Men  and  brethren,  hear 
now  the  defence  which  I  make  to  you.  When  they  now  heard 
that  he  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  dialect,  they  kept  the  more, 
silence,  ftSiXXov  nag^axov  r^avxlctp,'*  Acts  21:  40—22:  2.  It 
is  evident  from  the  relation,  that  they  expected  an  address  in 
another  language,  and  that  they  heard  to  their  great  satbfaction 
a  defence  in  the  Hebrew.  But  what  language  could  they  have 
expected  ?  The  complaint  against  Paul,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  insurrection  was,  that  he  had  introduced  Greeks 
into  the  temple ;  Acts  21 :  28.  His  accusers  were  Gre- 
cian Jews  from  Ionia,  who  shortly  before  had  seen  Trophi- 
mus  the  Ephesian  with  him;  Acts  21:  27 — 30.  The  accu- 
sation against  him,  and  his  accusers,  lead  us  to  expect  only  a 
Greek  address.  The  case  is  so  much  the  stronger,  since  it 
does  not  concern  individuals,  but  the  people,  who  are  his  audi- 
tors, and  the  city  which  is  in  commotion.  To  judge  from  thb 
occurrence,  the  people  had  a  predilection  for  the  language  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  mass — there  might  be  an  exception  as  to 
thousands  and  thousands — ^the  mass  understood  also  Greek ; 
more  from  circumstances  than  from  an  inclination  to  foreign  Ian- 

S^uages  and  manners.    But  it  was  on  a  festival ;  a  multitude  of 
oreigners  were  present.    Very  true ;  but  still  the  greater  part 
were  natives,  who  could  have  listened  to  the  Greek,  and  who 
rejoiced  in  the  Hebrew  instead  of  it. 
It  may  now  appear  less  strange  that  even  in  the  capital,  the 
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central  pbkit  of  ladaism,  peculiar  rdigioiis  [daoes  of  aatembly 
were  ibuDd,  in  which  Greeks  bdongkig  to  any  country  a»- 
semUed  and  formed  respectable  congregatioDS)  such  as  the  Al- 
exandriansy  the  Syrians,  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  etc.  Acts  6: 9* 
9:29. 

The  ChristiaD  school  of  this  city  also  consisted  partly  of  mem* 
bers  who  spoke  Greek,  or  Hellenists,  who  were  numerous 
eixMjgh  to  maintajD  themseli^es  in  a  dispute  with  the  Jews ;  Acts 
6:  1. 

We  are  here  drawn  into  a  controv^^,  which  for  the  sake 
of  omittmg  nothing  we  cannot  avoid.  It  tuts  been  wished  to  get 
rid  of  these  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  and  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  have  been  referred  to  an  te- 
planation  which  had  already  been  for  a  long  time  abandoned, 
and  which  is  to  the  following  purport :  '^  HeUenists  are  nothing 
but  proselytes,  who  were  always  held  in  less  esteem  by  the  Jews 
who  bek)nged  to  the  twelve  tribes  or  the  Hebrews  in  the  more 
confined  s^ise  of  the  word,  and  who,  in  reference  to  their  hea- 
then extraction,  were  called  Hellenists."^ 

At  all  events  however  they  spcke  Greek ;  and  it  is  the  more 
probable  they  did  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
of  heathen  extraction,  or  but  lately  heathens  themselves. — 
And  who  could  expect  any  thing  else  from  natives  of  Cilicia, 
and  particularly  of  Cyrene,  Alexandria,  and  Ionia  ?  Acts 
6:  9.  If  we  would  prove,  from  the  example  of  Phik),  that 
the  Alexandrians  did  also  understand  something  of  Heb^w, 
this  eould  have  been  but  very  little;  and  .besides,  there  were 
very  few  as  learned  as  he  was. 

Let  us  analyze  these  notions  a  litde.  What  is  a  Jew  ?  Whitt 
is  a  Hebrew ?  What  is  a "MXfiv  ?  and  what  is  a  Hellenist? — 
The  name  of  Jew  (we  speak  of  the  times  of  our  Lord  and  the 
aposdes)  is  the  common  expressbn  for  all  who,  according  to 
their  extractbn,  came  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah,  on 
whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  might  be  living ;  {^vaet  'Jbvdaioh 
Gal.  2:  15.  nipttg  xaxd  tfjtf  oitiovpihvtjVy  Acts  24:  d;)  and 
the  religion  of  this  race  of  men,  yavog,  is  called  Judaism, 
'Javdcctofiogj  Gal.   1:  14.     Therefore  the  Jews  stand  m  con- 

'^  On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  according  to  de  Rossi,  by  Dr.  Pfannkuche;  in  Eich- 
hom's  Allgem.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  VIII.  Part  3.  p.  472.  [Translated 
in  No.  IL  of  this  work,  p.  358.] 
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tWKfat— tioa  to  the  baatfaens,  S^wti,  Ram.  8: 90.  9:  ^  elc  or 
tho  m  contradiilinctioiito  the  chief  people  of  the  faeatheae,  to. 
the  Gfeeks,  "JSkltimg,  Acts  38: 4.  Rom.  2:  9.  10:  IS.  1  Cor. 
It  24 ;  «nd  to  be  addictedjk>  Jadaism,  is  'iMidRff«*y,  but  a  p^tgan 
mode  of  life  is  t&p$Kms  d^.  Gal.  2:  14,  and  never  'jESU^CEur. 
He  who  had  come  over  from  headieniBro,  and  who  had  not  jret 
been  so  long  m  Jndaisni  as  to  be  considered  bjr  Ae  natkm  as  a 
fidiow-citiaen,  was  a  proselj^e  or  a  son  of  the  proseljtBs,  Ads 
6:  5.  13:  43.  And  in  Acts  2:  10,  'lovdaioi  and  ngoaiilvTiu  oc- 
cur, fJEMT  the  whole  of  the  professors  of  Judaism. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  are  opposed 
to  eadi  other,  so  abo  are  the  Hebrews  and  the  Helleni^  Ads 
6:  1.  Wherein  can  that  consist,  by  which  the  Hebrew  distin- 
guishes himself,  and  by  which  he  becomes  a  subdivision  of  the 
general  name  of  Jew  ?  Certainly  not  in  religion— 4n  that  he  is 
a  Jew;  not  in  extraction,  gahH>  in  dnt  also  he  is  a  Jew.  In 
iriiat  else  then  can  it  consist  but  in  the  languaee  i  When  we 
speak  of  customs,  opinione,  aad  reKgious  worship,  'Jdvimmoi 
only  is  >iised ;  but  when  we  treat  of  the  national  language, 
writings,  and  literature,  then  *Efya\'Kdg  is  used ;  we  say,  'JEpg^Okii 
i$aXiKt0g,  Acts  22:  2.  26: 14.  'J^g^ima  f^ufifunii^  Luke  23: 
38 ;  and  we  sf>eak  and  write  *£figuml,  Joim  19c  17,  20.^  But 
we  never  say  'Jbvda'imj  dtiXetnog,  'Iovdm%i  /^ofifictTCh  etc  It 
would  thm^ibve  appear  pretty  evident,  in  ^liiat  the  Hebrew  di»- 
linguished  himsell  from  his  whole  nation. 

If  then  the  peculiarity  by  which  the  Hebrew  distinguishes 
bknself,  consists  in  the  language,  we  may  likewise  guess  where- 
in the  peculiariQr  of  ^  Hellenist,  wte  is  opposed  to  him,  con- 
sists ;  that  in  like  manner  must  be  referred  to  the  language. 
Hence '^^iSC^is^  and  '.£SU^/£^«y  were  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  word  *JSfig€t$iMv  means,^io  Josepbus,  to  utter  any  thing  In 
the  Hebrew  language,  t«  zov  Kalaagog  iitifyHki  *EpQc^999j< 
What  then  couM  'Eli^^t^  be  ?— That  whk;h  it  has  ever  been, 
to  speak  Oreek;^  as  for  instance,  Thucydides  says,  H.  48,  *EUif 
9da&9iaup  ti^p  pvp  fXwaaw,  *  th^  adopted  the  Greek  language, 
which  they  now  spedc;'  and  Xenophon,  Anab.  VII.  3.  12, 
BUfjplCiip  yaQ  ijnlataTO ;  or  as  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c.  16,  says 


« J^  Josephus  de  Mace.  12,  where  the  mother  admonishes  her  son 
-C)J(»«Vx{y  qKMf^  and  zij  "Efigatit.  diaktHtt^. 

■'^  Bdl.  Jud.  VI.  3.  1. 
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of  die  daenoD,  whom  die  nathre  of  Paleithie  drives  out,  oiro- 
nfhfiwa&  *Mktivl£mp^  fia^aglCmv,  ^be  tiwwers  im  bodi  iangua* 
ges  of  Palestioe,  in  the  laoguage  of  the  oouDtrjr  pagpetptf^mp,  and 
in  the  Greek  'jSUi;WCi»y/  Accordingly,  a  Hellenist  was  well  ex- 
plained  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  ^^  a  Jew  by  extrm^tion  who  speaks 
Crreek  ;"'^  and  if  John  Chrysostom,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in« 
ferred  this  signifieadon  from  the  formation  of  the  word  only,  still 
be  was  too  good  a  Grecian  for  us  on  this  account  to  dispute  his 
assertion.^  If  we  consult  one  erf  the  older  Greek  grammarians, 
we  obtam  from  him  the informatioo,  that  bom*' EXXfiv  comes  ^BX" 
Itpfiim^  thence  *EKKriviatl,  as  from  AmQl^n^  Amgictl,  AioXtCn^ 
Ahk&atL  He  is  here  decidedly  speaking  of  language  and  dia- 
lect*'^ Hellenists  then  are  distinguished  by  their  language,  b 
consequence  of  which  they  are  opposed  to  Jews  speaking  He- 
brew or  Aramaean ;  they  are  men  who  speak  Greek. 

Still,  (and  here  I  principally  complain  of  BerthoMt,)  a  too 
great  importance  is  placed  upon  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  being 
introduced  as  speaking  Hebrew,  Mark  5:  41  taX&^d  MVfih 
7:  34  iipqxi&a^  and  Matthew  £7:  46.  Mark  15:  34.  It  might 
be  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  passages  are  quoted 
by  the  Evangelists  as  something  remarkable,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  if  Jesus  had  generaUy  spoken  Hebrew ;  and 
what  could  well  be  urged  against  this  answer  i  Tet  we  will  not 
dismiss  the  matter  so  abruptly.  Our  Lord  may  well  have  spo- 
ken to  the  Jewish  multitude  in  Hebrew,  bec^ause  they  were  pre- 
dispoeed  to  listan  to  it  But  how  did  he  speak  to  a  mixed  as- 
sembly, collected  from  different  parts  and  different  cities  ?  How 
did  be  speak  to  proselytes  and  heathens;  how  ^t  Gadaris? 
Matt.  8:  S8.  Mark  5:  1.  Luke  8:  26.  How  in  the  districts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Mark  7:  24,  where  the  Syropbenician  Greek 
woman,  yuvtj  'jEU,fjvig  ^vpotpotvUiaaa,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him  ?  How  in  Decapolis,  which  consisted  of  Greek 
cides,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella  f 

^*  fichd.Jn  Aet  Apost  VI.  1.  edit.  N.  T.  Frid.  Matthsei,  'MXvi 

*  ^J.  Chrys.  Commentar.  in  Act.  VI.  I,  9.  'UXXfjpiaToig  di  olfiat 
xulsiP  rovg  *£XX^¥Mtl  (p^fyyofiivovg,  ovtot  yig  'Mktjwiotl  on- 
XiyopTO  *£figu7o$  osfrtg.    Tom.  IX.  p.  111. 

*"  ApoUonius  Alexandrin.  in  Imman.  Bckkeri  Anccdotia  Gracci!?, 
Vol.  II.  p.  572. 
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Finally,  even  if  Jesus  nKHre  frequently  spoke  Hebrew,  in  wfatt 
manner  does  that  9£hci  Matthew,  who  had  not  to  speak  to  de- 
tached parties,  which  went  to  and  fro,  sometimes  to  Hebrews 
and  sometimes  to  Helleoists,  and  who  could  not  accordinrijr 
change  his  language ;  who  must  have  conceived  to  himself  a 
fixed  class  of  men,  and  chosen  his  language  according  to  them ; 
among  whom,  the  present  and  a  future  generation,  to  whkA 
perhaps  the  Hebrew  might  become  less  familiar,  were  in- 
cluded ? 

Let  us  now  collect  the  observations  which  we  have  made,  in- 
to one  point  of  view. 

1.  Asia  was,  through  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  filled 
far  and  wide  with  Greek  cities.  In  hither  Asia  many  were 
erected  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  principally  6f  the 
Seleucidae.  More  ancient  cities,  such  as  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
changed  their  language  in  consequence  of  this  influence. 

2.  The  Syrian,  Phenician,  and  Jewish  coast  throughout,  to 
the  very  frontier  of  Egrpt,  was  occupied  by  cities  either  wholly 
or  half  Greek.  The  Israelitish  Eaet^  from  the  Amon  upwards^ 
Gilead,  Bashan,  Haouran,  Trachonitis  including  Abilene,  was 
towards  the  north  Greek,  and  towards  the  south  mosdy  in  pos- 
session of  the  Greeks.  In  Judea  and  Galilee  were  several 
cities,  wholhr  or  at  least  half  pec^led  by  Greeks. 

3.  Herod  the  Great  made  an  enormous  expenditure  to  con- 
vert his  Jews  mto  Greeks. 

4.  The  Roman  dominion  rather  promoted  than  opposed 
thb  progress  to  Hellenism. 

5.  The  religious  rulers  also  of  the  Jews  threw  so  few  obsta- 
cles in  its  way,  that  until  the  later  periods  of  the  state  they 
shewed  respect  to  the  Greek  language ;  they  acknowledged  it 
as  the  language  of  their  literary  works,  wad  as  admissible  in  le- 
gal transactions. 

6.  Being  thus  favoured  on  all  sides,  this  language  was 
spread  by  means  of  traffic  and  intercourse  through  all  classes, 
sa  that  the  people  Tthough  with  many  exceptions)  conadered 
generally,  understood  it,  although  they  adhered  more  to  tbetr 
own  language. 

7.  In  the  holy  city  itself  whole  congregatbns  of  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek,  were  established.  From  diese,  and  from  Gredc 
proselytes,  the  Christian  school  at  Jerusalem  was  partly  de- 
rived. 
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L  Let  us  unagine  Matthew  placed  in  these  circumstaiiees  ; 
if  he  wrote  Greek,  the  mass  of  the  people  understood  him*  But 
for  diat  part  of  the  people,  who  perhaps  only  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  die  country,  he  was  comp^isated  by  those  cities  which 
the  Greeks  had  taken  from  the  Jews,  or  which,  through  tlie  fa- 
vour of  the  Herods,  they  possessed  as  occupants  and  co- 
inhabitants,  on  the  borders,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
then  also  by  the  Hellenistic  communities  in  the  holy  city,  and 
by  the  Hellenists  in  the  Christian  school,  to  whom  he  coidd  not 
inake  himself  understood  in  any  other  way.  If  he  wrote  He- 
brew, he  renounced  the  great,  and  perhaps  the  nobler  part  of 
the  readers,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned. 

U.  If  he  regarded  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  or  the  remaining 
eastern  territories,  formerly  the  bberitance  of  the  tribes  of  Isra-. 
el,  but  now  belonging  mostly  to  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  he  had 
a  preponderating  motive  to  employ  the  Greek  language. 

nL  At  the  same  time,  if  he  had  the  adjacent  western  regions 
in  his  view ;  if  he  looked  on  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
where  the  believers  were  first  called  Christians,  Acts  11:  26,  or 
on  the  neighbouring  Syrian  churches.  Acts  15:  ^3,  41  ;  if  he 
thought  on  Tyre  where  a  Christian  school  already  flourished. 
Acts  21:  3,  4 ;  on  Sidon,  Acts  27:  3 ;  and  on  other  cities  along 
the  Phenician  coast ;  (for  they  all  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
view,  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  composition  of  his  work ; 
they  all  had  an  evident  acquaintance  with  Palestine  and  its 
inhabitants ;)  he  could  no  longer  be  undecided,  to  which  lan- 
guage he  should  give  the  preference ;  he  could  choose  none 
but  the  Greek. 

TV.  If  bis  whole  thoughts  were  fixed  on  those  latter  times  of 
the  people,  in  which  he  wrote  his  book,  believing  the  predictions 
of  his  liord,  which  caused  him  to  expect  an  approaching  disso- 
lution of  the  Jewish  state,  of  the  prelude  to  wnich  he  was  him- 
self already  an  eye-witness ;  and  if  he  wbhed  to  produce  an 
efifect,  even  when  this  should  be  completed  ;  if  he  wished  to  be 
still  understood,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  without  a  temple 
and  without  public  worship,  wanderbg  abput  and  destitute  of 
homes  in  their  own  native  land,  should  have  yielded  up  their 
possessions  to  others ;  if  he  were  desirous  of  writmg  not  merely 
for  a  few  years  or  a  few  months ;  then  he  could  never  have 
written  in  the  language  of  this  people,  who  in  a  short  time 
would  cease  to  exist  as  a  people. 
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A  CRITiqVI  OV  THE  LEXICOITS  OF  WABL  AffD  BESTSOBITBIDBK. 

ft. 
By  AngoitiM  Tbolmeki  ffofawor  of  Tlinhty  *■  ^  UnivvnUy  of  Halto.    TmwIrtBd  fiMi 
Um  G«riBUi  by  Um  Editor. 

Pbeliminabt  Remarks. 

It  does  not  strictly  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  giv^ 
reviews  of  books ;  although  in  special  cases,  articles  of  this  kind 
i¥ill  by  no  means  be  excluded.  In  the  present  mstance,  it  b 
thought  that  the  criticisms  of  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety, 
upon  two  works  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
Christian  public  among  us ;  and  that  the  parallel  which  is  drawn 
between  tne  two,  and  the  remarks  that  are  every  where  inter- 
spersed respecting  the  proper  sources  and  the  most  judicious 
plan  of  treating  the  New  Testament  lexicography,  cannot  fafl  to 
afford  useful  information  to  the  student  of  sacred  literature. 

There  b  also  a  particular  reason  in  the  case,  which  induces 
the  Editor  to  lay  the  foOowing  article  before  his  readers.  It 
was  written  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  and  request  of  hb 
own.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  many  verypleasant  walks, 
which  it  was  his  privilege  to  take  with  Prof.  Tboluck,  durins 
the  last  year  of  hb  residence  in  Halle,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  so  full  on  the  part  of  the  rrofessor,  and  so  rich  in  sug- 
gestion and  remark,  that  the  writer  requested  him  to  put  down 
on  paper  the  heads  and  leading  thoughts  at  least  of  the  conver- 
sation, with  a  view  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  in 
a  future  edition  of  the  Lexicon  oi  the  New  Testament,  former- 
ly published  by  the  Editor.  To  this  Rx)fessor  Tholtick  consent- 
ed 5  but  afterwards  preferred  to  make  of  it  an  essay,  which 
might  first  appear  in  the  Literarische  Anzeiger^  a  periodical 
work  which  he  had  then  just  establbhed.  The  article  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  review,  probably,  because  it  was  easier  to  make 
remarks  on  works  akeady  in  existence,  than  to  lay  down  mere 
abstract  principles.  In  its  present  form,  it  does  not  embrace  all 
the  topics  touched  upon  in  the  conversation  alluded  to  ^  but 
those  which  are  taken  up,  are  treated  with  more  fullness  and 
particularity. 
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The  Editor  takes  this  opportuaity  of  announcing  bis  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  speedily  to  the  preparation  and  pubiieation 
of  a  new  edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  former  edition  was,  what  it  purported 
to  be,  principally  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  WahPs 
Clavis  philologica ;  which,  however,  was  subjected  to  a  tfao- 
roogh  revision ;  and  some  of  the  most  important  artk^les  were 
written  anew.  At  that  time,  the  works  of  Bretschneider, 
Riemer,  Passow,  and  others,  were  not  generally  known  in  this 
country,  and  were  not  accessible  to  the  Editor.  It  is  obvk>us, 
therefore,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  lexicon  will  require  much 
revbbn  and  very  considerable  changes  and  additions,  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  New  Testament  lexi- 
c(^raphy  at  the  present  time.  In  the  interval  since  its  publica- 
tbn,  there  have  appeared  new  editions  of  the  works  of  WaU 
and  Bretschneider ;  (tlie  same  that  are  reviewed  in  the  follow- 
ing article ;)  and  also  two  successive  editions  of  the  lexicon  of 
Paasow ;  to  say  nothing,  either  of  the  persevering  and  success- 
ful labours  of  Winer  in  the  grammar  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  of  the  recent  commentaries  of  Tholuck,  Flatt,  Fritzsche, 
Heek,  Rheinwald,  Pelt,  and  others  abroad,  and  of  the  no  less 
learned  and  to  us  still  more  important  works  of  Professor 
Stuart  at  home. 

In  the  new  edition  it  will  be  the  obiect  of  the  Editor  to  draw 
from  all  the  new  sources  which  are  thus  opened  ^  as  well  as  to 
give  the  results  of  hb  own  investigations.  The  former  edition 
will,  of  course,  remain  the  basis  of  the  work ;  and  there  are 
very  many  articles  which  will  require  no  change  whatever. 
b  18,  however,  his  intention  to  incorporate  both  into  the  plan 
and  body  of  die  work,  every  thing  in  which  the  lexicon  of 
Bretschneider  may  seem  to  have  the  preference  over  that 
of  Wahl;  while  die  excrescences  and  errours  of  both,  (of 
vrfiicb  the  following  critique  points  out  not  a  few),  will  be  care- 
AiBy  avoided.  One  change  from  the  former  edidon  may  in 
particular  be  expected ;  viz.  the  host  of  references  to  classical 
iHthoriues  will  be  very  much  diminbhed.  Of  what  possible 
consequence  can  it  be  to  shew,  that  the  most  common  words  in  the 
language  were  used  in  the  same  manner  by  classic  writers?  that . 
iftmam  for  instance  b  also  used  by  Xenophon  in  the  sense  of 
to  love  9  Such  references  can  only  be  required,  where  there 
b  some  infrequency  or  doubt  in  regard  to  tne  use  of  a  word  ; 
and  even  then,  one  or  two  passages  cited  at  length  are  better 
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than  twenty  references.  It  is  a  more  important  point,  to  shew 
where  a  word  is  not  used  by  classic  writers ;  and  to  point  out 
its  real  character  and  quality. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  execution  of  the  woik 
upon  this  plan,  will  require  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labour. 
Should  a  kind  Providence  spare  his  life  and  health,  the  Editor 
hopes  to  be  able  to  accomplish  it  in  the  course  of  the  present 
and  the  coming  year.  To  complete  it  in  any  shorter  period, 
would  seem  to  be  hardly  possible  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  EIditob. 


Review. 


Clavia  N.  T.  PhUologica,  auciore  C.  A.  Wahl,  2  Vol.  Ed.  2. 
Lips.  1829.    pp.  874.  683. 

Lexicon  Manuale  in  libros  JV.  T.  auclore  C.  G.  Bretschnei- 
DER,  2  Vol.   Ed.  2.  Lips.  1829.    pp.  780.  662. 

The  publication  of  these  two  Lexicons  after  the  work  of 
Schleusner,  has  undoubtedly  advanced  the  lexicography  of  the 
New  Testament  in  a  very  great  degree ;  although  the  encomi- 
ums which  were  lavished,  especially  upon  the  work  of  Wahl 
on  its  first  appearance,  were,  probably,  somewhat  exaggerated, 
and  the  reaUy  important  points  were  not  brought  forward  on 
that  occasion  with  sufficient  prominence.  To  which  of  these 
works  the  preference  is  due,  is  a  point  on  which  public  opinkm 
is  yet  divided.  Still,  the  raajoriQr  of  theologians  seem  inclined 
to  assign  the  palm  to  that  of  Wahl,  principaUy  because  of  the 
more  extensive  philological  research,  and  the  logical  arrange- 
ment. We  shall,  therefore,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  this 
work,  interspersing  our  remarks  on  Bretschneider  by  the  way. 

That  the  work  of  Wahl  in  the  new  edition,  (we  speak  always 
of  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  greatly  changed  and  enlarged,)  is 
distinguished  above  that  of  Bretschneider  in  reference  to  philo- 
logical investigation, — including  both  what  respects  lexicography 
and  grammar, — and  also  in  regard  to  logical  arrangement,  as 
well  as  generally  m  respect  to  carefulness  and  diligence  of  exe- 
cution, cannot  well  be  caUed  in  question.  The  very  first  glance 
at  many  of  the  articles  shews  this.  Compare  e.  g.  the  articles 
ii,  itfitj  orf,  ipa,  fAii,  ov,  etc.  and  especially  all  the  prepositbns. 
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We  find  every  where  the  most  careful  use  of  all  phOok^ical 
helps  and  previous  labours,  the  most  laborious  selection  of  cita- 
tioDs  from  the  classicsi  the  most  accurate  logical  divistoo  and  de- 
termination of  die  significations,  the  most  diligent  collectbn  and 
arrangement  of  the  New  Testament  passages  under  the  numerous 
dhrisions  and  subdivisions,  also  accurate  and  in  part  new  grammat- 
ical investigations.  The  article  diil  covers  twenty  pages ;  n  and 
^V  not  less  than  thirty  pages ;  (the  articles  it  and  ciV  were  print- 
ed separately  as  a  literary  offering  at  the  jubilee  of  Niemeyer 
in  1827;)  the  article  If  not  less  than  thirty-seven  pages.  In 
all  these  respects,  therefore,  Wahl  presents  us  doubtless  more 
than  Bretscbneider.  But  we  must  be  permitted  much  to  doubt, 
whether  this  laborious  and  cautious  research  has  always  been  a 
fruitful  one;  and  whether  those  things  which  have  been  regard- 
ed as  giving  to  the  work  of  Wahl  a  preference,  are  in  all  cases 
real  advantages. 

We  begin  with  that  feature  which  is  most  prominent  in  the 
new  edition,  and  on  which  especial  care  has  been  bestowed, 
viz.  the  logical  arrangement.  Much  of  what  has  been  done 
here,  we  must  regard  in  general  as  inappropriate,  and  more  cal- 
culated to  retard  than  to  assist  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  m  saying  this„  we  know  that  we  have  several 
very  important  voices  in  the  philosophical  and  theological  com- 
munity upon  our  side.  Those  articles  which  are  treated  of 
with  particular  copiousness,  are  always  preceded  by  a  conspec- 
tusy  or  table  of  contents,  after  which  follows  the  uherior  ret  eay 
posUio  ; — a  course  to  which  the  author  was  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  too  great  fullness  and  detail  of  the  articles. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  book  itself, 
we  give  here  a  specimen  of  the  conspectus  of  the  article  eifd. 

I)  sum,  I  am 
A)  copulat  subjectum  c.  praedicato 

a)    universe 

aa)  interveniente  adjective  a)  universe  et  aa)  solo  posito 
— /?/?)  addito  dat.  personae — ^vel  for  any  one — ^vel  in 
respect  to  any  one — ^vel  pertinente  ad  amicam,  quae,  est 
alicui  c.  aliquo,  necessitudinem — P)  adjective  negative 
ovdiv,  (jLtid^v,  dicto  aa)  de  rebus — ^nunc  universe — ^nunc 
de  criminibus — PP)  de  personis 

bb)  ope  participii 

cc)  interveniente  substantive  a)  c.  adject,  conjuncto — uni- 
verse^ — in  similitudine — /?)  addito  numerali — universe— 
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etdat.  poTBOPOo  ■  y)goiopoBito  ««)  proprie  uaiirpeto  M) 
pkac  univereo  additur  datir.  persoofte  L  e.  dat.  com* 
nodi — rel  pertinam  id  amioam  aiictijus  c.  aliqno  ne- 
oessitudinem-^-^el /or  ang  one— additur  cum  empfaaai 
ovtoe-^^)  minus  plene  i.  e.  abeat  vel  predioatwn  ■  vol 
aobjectum  fip)  metooymioe  dictum  ff)  metaphorioe 
dktam. 

Thus  this  conspectus  runs  on  for  four  pages ;  and  then  in 
eighteen  pages  more  follows  the  uberior  rei  expositio.  The  ap- 
propriate biblical  citations  are  every  where  inserted  b  their  pro- 
per place ;  thus  e.  g.  on  a  whole  page  the  passages  where  ttvcu, 
connected  with  an  adjective,  designates  WHiiT  a  person  or  thins 
18,  etc.  But  however  much  pains  this  logical  decomposition  ana 
this  arrangement  of  the  appropriate  passages  may  have  cost  the 
author ;  still  such  an  unyielding  adherence  to  system  in  a  lexicon  is 
in  general  unsuitable  and  useless.  What,b  ill  the  world  can  be 
the  possible  utility  of  collecting  a  whole  page  of  passages^  where 
itvM  with  an  adjective  denotes  what  one  is  by  nature  ?  To 
what  purpose  can  a  particular  subdivision  be,  where  ihcu  is 
connected  with  the  numerals  ?  etc.  Indeed,  such  a  minute  ad- 
herence to  system  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial ;  since  it 
thereby  becomes  utterly  impossible  to  glance  over  all  the  differ- 
ent significations,  and  find  out  where  we  are  to  look  for  that 
which  may  suit  the  passage  in  question.  How  much  time  must 
be  spent  in  vain  in  turning  over  the  thirty-seven  pages  which  the 
article  iv  occupies,  before  one  can  find  die  place  where  the  pas- 
sage occurs,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  consults  the  article !  And 
when  moreover  he  has  actually  found  it,  still  he  is  no  better  off 
than  before ;  for — and  this  is  the  other  disadvantage  necessari- 
ly connected  with  such  a  minute  dividing  up  of  ideas — the  lexi- 
cographer himself,  in  consequence  of  the  monstrous  number  of 
subdivisions,  has  become  doubtful  where  the  passage  is  properly 
to  be  placed.  E.  g.  we  find  iv  ^it}  John  3:  21,  under  me  signi- 
fication ad  normam  a  Deo  praescriptam ;  but  a  reference  is 
given  at  the  same  time  to  F.  BB.  a.  bb,  where  another  signifi- 
cation is  specified,  viz.  indolem  mentern  Dei  indutus.  So  &- 
palXaiv  ta  daiftovta  iv  ovoftau  Xgioroi,  stands  under  the  sens^ 
by  authority  of  Christ ;  but  we  are  also  referred  to  the  signifi- 
cation ope  Christij  G.  c.  bb.  Further,  nQoacvxiO'^$  iv  ovo- 
ftaT^  Xqigiov,  ad  normam  praeceptorum  Christi;  but  with  a 
reference  also  to  F.  BB.  a,  aa.  p.  y/.    There  one  may  look  ! 
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What  wonkl  the  learned  werU  mr  to  a  feaicon  of  the  classic 
Gr«ek  or  Hebrew,  written  on  similar  prineifries  i  What  wouU 
become  of  the  lesieoos  of  Passow  and  Gresenins,  if  executed  in 
fbii  manner  i  At  lesst,  the  author  ought  not  to  have  thoudit  of 
pottuig  upon  the  tide-page  of  this  edition  the  words,  "  Clavis 
uaibus  schokunm  ac  juvemm  acoommodata."  More  easily 
might  theyuoenei  find  their  way  through  the  endless  labyrintha 
of  the  Roman  catacombs,  than  throu^  all  these  divisions  and 
subdivisions.  We  hope  the  learned  author  will  not  take  all  this 
ballast  with  him  into  the  small  lexicon  which  he  has  announced, 
-^f  now  such  a  minute  and  hair-splitdng  system  of  division  is  in- 
jurious to  lexicography  in  general,  it  b  especially  so  to  that  of 
the  New  Testament ;  for  minute  divisions  and  distinctions  are 
no  where  more  out  of  place,  than  in  the  word  of  God ;  which, 
like  nature,  exhibits  multipliciQr  in  unity.  If  therefore  Bret-  ' 
Schneider  in  this  respect  has  done  far  less  than  Wahl,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage.  But  even 
in  him  there  is  too  much  subdivision.  We  will  shew  this  in  one 
article,  which  is  particularly  important  in  reference  to  theology, 
the  article  patsikda. 

Besides  the  significations  referring  to  ffaodela  tmw  ovgopoSv, 
ScUensner  has  no  less  than  eight  belonging  to  ffaatXila.  Wahl 
has  reduced  these  to  three^  the  last  with  two  subdivisions :  1) 
terra  regis  imperio  subjeda^  kingdom.  2)  imperii  administration 
dominion.  3)  dignitas  regia.  a  J  prop.  Luc.  19: 12,  15.  Apoc. 
It:  12.  b)  pro  fiaa^Xetg^  reges  vel  regiae  potestatis  sodi,  Apoc. 
1:  6. — ^In  Bretschneider's  first  edition,  it  stood  thus :  1)  regia 
potestas.  2)  respvblica  ipsa^  quae  imperio  subest.  3)  materia 
imperiiy  vel  ncUionesj  vel  terrae.  In  the  second  edition :  l)  re- 
gia potestas.  3)  repubUca  ips€t,  quae  imperio  subest. — ^The 
order  is  better  here  in  Wahl ;  first  tne  kingdom  itself,  and  then 
the  absAracta^  dominion  and  ro}ral  dignity ;  but  it  is  inappropriate 
to  bring  forward  these  abstracta  as  two  separate  significations ; 
and  still  more  so  is  the  subdivision  under  no.  3.  Bretschnei- 
der  has  properly  passed  by  the  signification  imperii  adnUnis- 
tratio  ;  but  he  also  should  not  have  placed  the  meaning  regia 

C'  'stas  under  a  separate  number.  In  the  passages  which  Wahl 
gs  to  support  the  meaning  dominion^  the  three.  Matt.  6:  13. 
Luke  1:  33.  Heb.  1:  8,  may  just  as  well  be  rendered  dignitas 
regia;  and  vice  versa,  in  Luke  19:  12,  16.  Rev.  17:  12,  which 
are  brought  in  support  of  the  meaning  dignitas  regia,  we  can 
with  the  same  right  say  that  ^uaiXsta  signifies  dominion ;  and 
Bretschneider  has  actually  ranged   them  under  this  head.     In 
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other  passages,  where  fiaaiXeta  is  said  to  mean  dominion^  as 
Mark  1 1:  10.  Acts  1:6,  we  maj  just  as  well  say  that  it  means 
<  the  kingdom  itselT  and  not  merely  *  dominion.'  When  we  pray, 
*  Thy  kingdom  come  !'  do  we  mean  that  thb  is  the  kingdom 
itself  in  its  substance,  but  not  the  dominion  or  gOFcmment  of 
Christ,  and  not  his  exaltation  as  king,  i.  e.  dignitas  regta?  Or 
would  we  say  that  we  mean  here  Christ's  exaltaibn  and  domin- 
bn,  but  not  the  kingdom  itself  in  its  substance?  Certainly  nei- 
ther. To  make  distinctions  here  would  be  to  interpret  as  a 
pedagogue,  and  dilute  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  So 
also  in  Luke  1:  31,  where  it  is  said,  '*  Of  his  kmgdom  there 
shall  be  no  end  ;"  who  will  say  that  merely  the  domink>n,  rule,  is 
meant,  but  not  the  royal  dignity,  and  not  the  kingdom  in  its  sub- 
stance ?  Into  what  complete  embarrassment  must  the  beginn^ 
fall,  who  trusts  to  his  lexicon*  as  authority,  when  he  now  all  at 
once  must  subject  his  sound  natural  logic  1  and  common  sense, 
which  teach  him  not  only  to  separate,  but  also  to  combine,  to 
such  a  minute  and  hair-splitting  system  of  division  and  subdi- 
vision !  How  much  sounder  is  the  logic  of  other  lexicographers, 
from  Pasor  down  to  Passow  and  Gesenius ;  of  whom  the  latter 
under  the  word  ti!D^b^,  without  further  division,  simply  places 
the  signification,  Jnngdom  ;  while  Passow  gives  in  one  number, 
kingdom^  regai  dominion.  Pasor  gave  simply  regnum;  but 
Schwarz  (1736)  added  other  significations  and  much  that  was 
unsuitable. — ^Moreover  the  subdivision  of  Wahl  under  no.  3  is 
unnecessary,  where  it  b  said  that  in  Rev..l:  6  paotXila  stands 
for  fiaoiXilg.  Why  can  it  not  mean,  '*  He  hath  made  us  one 
kingdom,"  i.  e.  united  us  under  one  dominion  ? 

This  system  of  minute  subdivision  appears  in  all  its  perver- 
sion, in  the  article  ffaaiXela  %^v  ovgavmp^  which  we  shall  treat 
of  in  its  theological  bearing  further  on,  but  wish  now  to  consid- 
er simply  in  regard  to  its  logical  arrangement.  Wahl  asserts, 
more  correcdy  indeed  than  Schleusner,  that  in  PaaUela  t«5i» 
ovQavmv  the  signification  regnum  divinum  coeleste  every  where 
lies  at  the  foundation.  But  now  come  a  multitude  of  subdivi- 
sions, in  which  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  arranged 
in  the  most  inappropriate  manner  possible  :  "  cut)  de  tempore, 
quo  augurabitur  regnum  divinum,  commencement  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign,  Matt.  3:2.  4:  17.  10:7.  bb)  instituta,  quibus 
praeparantur  regno  divino,  Matt.  12:  28.  Luc.  11:  20.  17:  21. 
cc)  de  doctrina  de  regno  divino.  Matt.  21:43.  Luc.  18:  17. 
Marc.  15:  43.    dd)  de  natura  et  ratione  regni  divini.  Malt.  13: 
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43,  46.  26: 1.  ee)  de  sorte  et  fatis  doctrinae,  Matt.  13:  24,  31. 
22:  2.^  If  now  we  look  out  the  passages  thus  cited,  we  can 
hardly  express  our  astonishment,  that  the  author  could  so  nar- 
row down  the  significations  of  the  New  Testament  When 
Christ  exclaims,  ^^The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a^hand!"  who 
would  suppose  he  meant  merely  to  say,  '  The  time  of  its  com* 
mencement  b  at  hand?'  When  he  declares,  ^'The  kmg^ 
dom  of  God  is  among  you ;"  who  would  suppose  he  meant  on* 
ly  to  say :  ^  adsunt,  quibus  praenarantur  ad  regnum  divinum  ?' 
When  it  is  said  Mark  16:  43  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  that  he 
*^  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God,"  who  would  believe  that  he  was 
waiting  simply  for  ^  instruction  respecting  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
and  not  for  the  kingdom  itself  and  its  substance  ? — Still  worse  is 
the  mode  of  treating  this  article  in  Bretschneider,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on ;  for  in  Wahl  we  still  £uid  a  certain  unity  running 
through  the  whole. , 

Far  removed  therefore  from  regarding  the  minute  and  exact 
logical  divisions  and  distinctions  in  Wahl  as  an  important  ground 
of  preference,  we  must  on  the  contrary  rather  regard  them, 
[when  carried  out  to  such  an  extent,]  as  an  essential  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  must  pronounce  the  work  of  Bretschneider  in  this 
respect  preferable,  precisely  for  the  reason,  that  it  exhibits  less 
of  schematism. 

In  respect  to  the  philologk^al  character  of  Wahl's  work,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  laboriousness  and  care,  with  which  he  has, 
in  the  first  place,  collected  the  proof-passages  from  the  classics. 
In  many  cases  this  has  been  of  great  use  in  investigating  and 
fixing  ^e  significations  of  words ;  but  in  this  respect  also  he  has 
doubtless  taken  much  fruidess  pains.  When  and  where  are  ci- 
tations firom  the  classics  of  real  utiliQr  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tbn  must  first  be  determined.  They  can  then  be  of  real  utility, 
only  when  they  serve  to  confirm  significations,  either  such  as 
hitherto  have  unnecessarily  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
while  they  have  also  at  the  same  time  a  firm  ground  in  classic 
Greek ;  or  such  as  are  still  wanting  in  our  best  Greek  lexicons, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  later  Greek  writers.  If  now  this 
be  a  correct  canon,  then  a  great  portion  of  the  citations  of  Wahl 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  What  have  classical  citations  to 
do  in  a  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  support  of  the  usual 
meanings  of  such  words  as  dieXq^og,  aycn,  dijXog  ?  If  thus  a 
great  portion  of  Wahl's  citations  fall  away  as  superfluous,  we  miss 
on  the  other  hand  roimy  that  are  necessary.    Many  of  hb  refe^ 
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rences  under  a  word  or  expression  peculiar  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment give  us  indeed  the  same  word  in  a  classic  writer,  but  not 
in  the  same  sense  and  application.  Thus  Wahl,  under  tkwq  m$f 
cites  Xen.  Mem.  I.  1.  9.  Joseph.  Ant.  VII.  11.  8;  where 
however  we  find  onlv  the  word  tkeiag  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, and  not  at  all  this  formula  averruneandi.  In  the  article 
ignayfAog  under  the  signification,  '<  res  cupide  arripienda,  et  ne- 
cessario  usurpanda"    (Phil.  2:  6),  he  refers  to  Phitarch  de 

Euer.  educ.  c.  1 5.  Here  the  word  iQnofnog  is  indeed  found ; 
ut  in  like  manner  only  in  its  common  meanbg;  i.  q.  agnofn. 
In  other  places  also  the  already  well  known  signincatbns  of 
words  are  again  confirmed  from  die  classics ;  while  precisely  for 
the  unusual  meanings,  which  the  lexicons  pass  over,  the  proofs 
are  not  furnished.  Thus  under  nXriQtafia,  citations  are  made 
for  the  known  sense,  a  ship's  crew  or  company  ;  but  that  it  also 
stands  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
dtyy  is  not  mentioned ;  comp.  Aristides  nBgl  xov  f^ii  9t7w  tuh 
ficpdeiv,  p.  282  ed.  Cant.  Liban.  Orat.  ed.  Reisk.  Tom.  I. 
p.  301.  Just  so  under  inXoyii,  the  proofs  are  wanting  for  the 
meaning  libera  voluntas;  for  which  Bretschneider  has  pro- 
duced the  proper  citations  from  Josephus  and  the  Apocryphal 
books ;  and  Emesti  had  aL-eady  pointed  out  ^Inst.  Inteip.  II.  8.) 
how  necessary  it  was  to  confirm  this  very  signification. 

In  a  similar  manner,  in  many  of  the  more  difficult  words,  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  meanings  seems  to  be  avoided. 
Thus  we  find  under  w«^oi :  "  no.  2  absum^  disto. — c)  on^* 
pro  abestf  transiit  sc.  anxietas,  it  is  past  t  aHi  alitor.^  Here  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  some  words  had  accidentally  faHen  out 
of  the  text ;  for^he  does  not  even  specify  the  single  well  known 
passage  where  ini%H  is  supposed  to  occur  in  this  sense,  viz. 
Mark  14:  41.  Moreover  be  has  without  further  inquiry  ap- 
proved and  adopted  the  meaning  of  the  word  supported  by  Kai- 
noel  and  De  Wette ;  and  has  not  even  mentioned  die  "  sufficit" 
of  the  Vulgate  and  Luther  [and  also  of  the  English  version], 
which  is  sustained  by  Hesycnius  and  the  weH  known  passage 
of  Anacreon  found  by  H!enry  Stephens  and  referred  to  bj 
Wahl  himself  in  his  first  editbn.  And  generally  speaking, 
all  lexicographers  of  the  Bible  ought  to  have  particular  re- 
gard to  the  modem  popular  versions  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  ev- 
ery where  to  point  out  how  far  they  correctly  give  the  sense  of 
tfie  original. — ^In  diis  particular  article,  Bretschneider  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  petrtial  manner ;  having  given  the  meanbg 
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^  sufick^  without  further  inquiryi  and  without  specifyii^  any 
amhofi^  at  aU.  What  now  must  the  youBger  or  even  the 
more  advanced  student  think,  and  what  decision  can  he  form, 
wfaen  he  oonauhs  both  lexicons,  and  sees  two  entirely  opposite 
meaaings  brought  forward  without  any  support  whatever  ?  In 
the  other  difficult  word,  inifialeiv,  Mark  14:  72,  Bretschneider 
is  more  full ;  while  Wahl  simply  gives  the  meanmg  ruere^  which 
however  in  this  passage  is  by  no  means  so  firmly  established. 

It  is  further  not  Co  be  denied,  that  in  general  Wahl  has  paid 
loo  little  regard  to  the  Hellenistk^  character  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment language.  This  has  already  been  noticed  by  others ;  and 
especially  by  Winer,  in  cases  where,  ahhough  the  New  Testa- 
ment usage  has  a  point  of  support  in  the  classic  Greek,  yet  the 
derivalion  of  ic  from  an  Aramaean  source  has  more  probability. 
So  also  the  Alexandrine  dialect  has  given  a  new  signification  to 
raamr  Greek  words ;  and  hence  it  is  always  a  surer  course,  to 
confirm  the  s%Bifications  from  this  quarter,  rather  than  from  the 
classic  (Sreek.  In  many  cases  also,  as  in  doctrinal  words,  e.  g. 
fiaa^Xita  tov  ^^otJ,  vtog  vov  ^cov,  uocfiog^  we  must  regard  the 
Msus  loguendi  which  prevailed  among  the  earliest  Christian 
teachers.  In  this  respect  Bretschneider  is  doubtless  preferable ; 
Jbsephus  and  the  apocryphal  books,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  he  has  gleaned  with  exemplary  diligence.  May  he 
but  go  on  with  the  same  diligence  and  derive  equal  profit  from 
Philo,  the  apostolical  fathers,  and  the  earlier  fathers  of  the 
church !  It  is  indeed  true,  that  his  references  are  also  some- 
times unnecessary ;  in  general,  however,  they  are  appropriate ; 
and  the  want  of  references  to  die  Hellenistic  idiom  m  Wahl,  is 
sometimes  a  great  disadvantage.  Thus  under  ^govog  in  Wahl, 
we  miss  the  signification  angelj  which  is  found  Col.  1:  16,  and 
which  Bretschneider  supports  by  suitable  passages  from  the 
Test.  Pair.  XII.  He  might  also  have  quoted  from  the  Rabbins. 
Under  n^oitiigiop  Phil.  1:  13,  Wahl  cites  only  the  classical 
meaning,  casira  prattoriana  ;  while  Bretschneider  proves  from 
the  ^ta  Thomae^  diat  the  word  stands  also  very  generally  for 
nuXuTtop.  This  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked,  because  it 
bears  upon  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  epistle 
was  written.  In  his  citations  from  the  Seventy,  Wahl  has  not 
always  sufficiendy  mvestigated  the  meaning  in  which  they  used 
the  word ;  and  Bretschneider  also  has  in  this  respect  left  much  to 
do.  The  latter  moreover  might  have  adopted  with  advantage  very 
much  from  the  first  edition  of  Wahl ;  e.  g.  under  nQoaXafifia- 
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vttv,  the  citaticMas  in  Wabl  from  2  Mac.  3:  15.  Diod.  Sic.  XIY. 
18;  together  with  the  accessory  significatioD  annce  tractartj 
which  decidedly  occurs  Rom.  15:  7;  although  Bretschnetder 
is  right  in  giving  prominence  to  the  fundamental  idea,  and  his 
references  to  the  Seventy  are  entirely  in  place.  So  also  under 
tikog^  the  proof  passages  for  rcAoc  h^f^>  eventum  habere^  de 
oraculisi  not  only  might,  but  should  have  been  quoted ;  since 
many  interpreters  prefer  in  Luke  22:  37  the  sense  "  it  is  over  ;'* 
(Mark  3:  26. — tAoQ  ^x^iv  often  for  teXivrfv  in  Plato,  Ast  do 
Leg.  p.  223 ;)  expressly  because  they  say  that  only  zAos  A«fe- 
popHv  is  used  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Wahl  himself 
also  in  the  second  edition  has  preferred  the  meaning  *^  it  is 
over." 

In  respect  to  grammatical  investigatkm,  Wahl  is  more  cardul 
and  thorough  than  Bretschneider ;  and  has  enriched  the  New 
Testament  grammar  with  the  results  of  his  own  labour  and  ob- 
8ervatk>n.  Mistakes  in  the  first  edition  are  corrected ;  e.  g*Jthe 
gross  one,  that  ivcc,  John  13:  1  ikiiXv&€p  ij  aga  7va  fi<ra/9^,  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  adverb  of  place,  where ;  further,  that  Tugl 
c.  ace.  Mark  4: 19,  is  a  circumlocutk)n  for  the  genitive ;  that 
iav  Mark  4:  22,  is  to  be  taken  for  ov,  etc.  Several  instances 
of  want  of  exactness  and  accuracy  in  the  new  edition  are  also 
censured  by  Winer  (N.  T.  Gram.  3te  Ausg.)  p.  191,  337, 
404,  407,  etc.  He  does  the  same  thing  also  in  regard  to 
Bretschneider ;  see    e.  g.  p.  257,  428. 

To  both  the  philological  and  theological  excellence  of  a  lexi- 
con of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  further  required  m  the  lex- 
icographer an  extensive  and  well  grounded  acquaintance  with 
exegetical  learning.  He  must  have  studied  the  interpretation 
of  tibe  New  Testament  carefully,  in  order  to  acquire  from  the 
context  and  connexion  a  consistent  and  settled  view  of  the 
sense  of  words ;  and  also  to  judge  of  difierent  interpretations, 
where  the  sense  is  in  any  way  doubtful.  We  have  already  seen 
from  the  examples  amx^i  and  in^pctXcip  in  Wahl,  that  he  takes 
too  little  notice  of  different  interpretations.  So  also  elsewhere, 
e.  g.  in  nv^fiy  Mark  7:  3,  he  gives  only  the  explanation  of 
Kuinoel,  fortUer^  which  is  not  fully  confirmed ;  bis  citations 
from  Homer  and  Xenophon,  which  go  to  support  the  ordinary 
meaning,  do  not  afibrd  the  least  help.  So  also  under  the  diffi- 
cult ra  ivovxa  Luke  11:  41,  there  is  not  a  word  except  qvae 
insunt ;  though  the  meaning  pro  facvitaU  should  certainly  have 
been  mentioned ;  which  Bretschneider  moreover  has  done.    la 
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John  8: 46,  Wahl  Cakes  a^ugxla  at  once  in  the  Hellenistic  sense 
of  m  ;  Bretschneider  just  as  decidedly  in  that  of  error  ;  with- 
out either  of  them  thinking,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  other  in- 
terpretation. 

In  other  respects,  both  lexicographers  stand  about  alike  as  to 
ex^etical  tact.  In  John  8: 43,  both  take  XaUa  as  equivalent  to 
^o'/off,  sermoj  narratio ;  although  even  the  ancient  versions  ex- 
press here  the  difierence,  which  is  founded  in  the  language  and 
b  here  required  also  by  the  connexion  ;  see  Tittmann  de  Syn- 
onym, p.  79.  Wahl  in  particular,  with  his  philok>gical  axp//?ci«, 
ought  to  have  paid  more  regard  to  the  synonymes,  than  he 
seems  to  have  done. — Ehatoxikoq  1  Cor.  16:  24,  both  ex- 
plain by  ultima  tnortuorum  pars.  For  rilos  2  Cor.  3:  13, 
Bretschneider  adopts  without  reason  the  special  meaning,  aum- 
ma  dtgriitas. — UXnQfofia  Wahl  explains  more  after  the  classical 
usage,  copia  cultorum  Dei;  Bretschneider  better,  comparing 
the  idea  of  the  Shechinah,  Ckristi  quasi  templunty  in  quo  habi- 
iat^  quod  regit  ut  anima  corpus.  This  interpretation  certainly 
better  suits  the  connexion  of  the  passages  and  the  different  ap- 

£  plications,  in  which  the  word  occurs. — Col.  1 :  24  is  explained 
y  Wahl  under  voxigfina^calamitates  propter  Christum  toleran- 
doe,  which  assui*edly  is  the  easier  interpretation.  Bretschnei- 
der has  it,  Christi  loco^  quippe  qui  nunc  in  coeUs  versatur^  ego 
jam  ab  adversariis  vexar ;  which  interpretation,  so  expressed, 
seems  a  strange  one ;  but  still,  if  we  look  deeper  into  the  rea- 
sons, it  would  seem  perhaps  to  be  most  in  accordance  with 
Paul's  usual  nK>de  of  thinking  ;  since  according  to  him,  Christ 
who  dwells  in  believers,  su^rs  the  same  things  as  the  his- 
torical Christ — On  the  other  hand,  it  betrays  little  exegetical 
tact,  when  Bretschneider  explains  the  inag  ymaiytog  avrig  i 
Tim.  3:  2,  12.  Tit.  1:  6,  ik^  must  be  husbands  of  a  wife^  i.  e. 
married !  (See  against  this,  Winer  p.  99.)  Bretschneider  ^ex- 
plains also  iv  *Bm(^  Rom.  11:2,  per  Eliam.  'O  iv  Xgiatt}  he 
makes  also  to  mean  a  Christian  ;  although  Winer  had  abready, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians  and  in  his  Grammar,  declared 
against  this  superficial  interpretation. — In  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  prepositk>ns,  both  Wahl  and  Bretschneider  may  still  derive 
much  profit  from  the  booty,  which  Winer  exhibits  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  Grammar. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  in  the  last  place,  in  a  lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  how  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  christian 
rdigioQ  are  developed.    Some  of  these  are  of  such  a  kind, 
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that  cbrislUD  experience  tnd  deeper  cemeitiplatioD  leeds  dired- 
)y  lo  tbe  correct  apprehmioo  of  tbem ;  so  die  phrase  above 
mealioned  dvM  iw  XQior^  tsmIv  h  ^if^  etc.  Other  rdigkN» 
ideas  of  tbe  New  Testament — soch  as  kingdom  of  Cbd,  worid, 
Christ,  Antichrist,  flesh,  spirit,  Son  of  man.  Son  of  God, — have 
a  foundation  in  the  Old  Testament ;  i.  e.  all  these  religioiie 
ideas,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  are  already  contamed  and  pre- 
figured in  &e  Old  Testament.  In  connexion  with  the  christiap 
dispensation  they  are  all  surrooo^d  with  new  I%ht,  'and  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  sense.  The  lexioc^rapker  of  the  New 
Testament  has,  therefore,  first  of  all  to  make  the  OU  Testa- 
ment idea  the  GJ>ject  of  his  research,  and  to  express  it  exactly ; 
then,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  parallel  passages  and  from 
the  conscbusness  of  cbristiao  feehng,  to  obtain  a  clear  Tiew  of 
the  christian  signifieatbn  ;  and,  finally,  to  point  out  what  is  the 
pobt  of  connexion  between  the  idea  of  the  New  Testament 
and  that  of  the  Old. 

The  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament  kleas,  whidi  thos 
constitute  the  basis  of.  similar  ones  in  the  New,  has  occupied 
tbe  attention  of  interpreters  and  theofogians,  ever  smce  Semler. 
In  the  province  of  lexicography  we  find  these  researches-— aitet 
Pasor  and  Schoettgen,  under  die  guUance  of  Lightfoot,  had 
already  often  arrived  at  correct  reselts-— at  the  lowest  point 
in  Teller  and  Lange,  who  seem  radier  to  wander  and  grope 
about  at  random.  E.  g.  TeUer  says  the  word  %6<ffiog  sieniftes 
*^  the  Jews,"  and  adds  in  support  of  his  assertion  (Worterb.  des 
N.  T.  p.  476) :  <<  Since  it  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  <d 
Philo's  writings,  that  this  author  not  unfrequently  represents  the 
Jewish  constitutkni  as  an  image  of  the  whole  world,  Moses  as  a 
cUuen  cf  the  worldj  the  temple  and  even  the  garmeats  of  the 
high  priest  as  a  figure  of  the  whole  world."  I^uoge  says  txir- 
rectly,  thai  no  regard  b  here  to  be  paid  to  Philo's  allegories: 
<^  There  is  nothing  more  common  or  natural,  dum  to  cidl  odMr 
men  lie  worlds  and  eq>ecially  those  who  are  disdnct  and 
squurate  from  us."  The  good  man  did  not  bear  in  mind,  diat 
this  mode  of  speaking  comes  from  die  New  Testam^H  itseUl 
Meantime  he  insisted,  that  niaftag  should  not  sinq)fy  be  taken 
to  mean  the  Jewish  republic,  but  chiefly  tbe  headien. 

But  even  when  the  theologians  of  diat  age  had  thus  appre- 
hended any  such  biblk^al  idea,  they  nevertheless  did  not  strk^ 
look  after  any  point  of  connexkm  between  it  and  that  wbidi 
Uiegr  gave  out  as  tbe  christian  meaning ;  they  onty,  widaout  frv^ 
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ther  ado,  put  down  diis  soperfieid  seose  as  die  biUicat  one, 
ivhich  they  themselies  coDoected  with  the  biblical  words.  Ac- 
cording to  Teller,  world  means  simply  **  the  Jews ;"  end  of  tbe 
world  or  of  tbe  age  is^  '<  tbe  end  of  tbe  Jewbb  state ;"  Christ 
the  Lord  is  '^Cbrist  the. most  perfect  teacher  ;"  kmgdooi  of 
heaven^  *^  tbe  new  dbpensation  of  religion ;"  children  of  light, 
^<  happy  people  ;*'  tbe  state  of  beii^  a  child  of  God,  ^^  tbe  pre- 
eminence of  a  Christian  in  respect  to  his  profession  of  a  better 
relkion,"  or  in  a  word,  "  Christianity,"  etc, 

Schleusner  has  advanced  farther  in  his  mvestigation  of  tbe 
Jewish  basis.  He  makes  qiecial  use,  as  is  prqier,  of  the  Rab- 
bins for  this  pnrpose.  Yet,  with  all  bis  materials,  be  does  not 
know  what  to  do  farther.  Without  cause  or  connexion,  be 
places  tbe  definitions  of  Teller  by  the  side  of  those  Old  Testa- 
ment terminu  JBaa^Xila  rcuv  ovgap£v  means :  *^  I)  interdum 
simpliciter  religb  Christiana.  2)  futura  Christianorum  felicitas 
in  code  3)  propagatk)  religionis  Chrbtianae  ki  terris."  In  like 
mann^  Schwarz  bad  already  unconnectedly  given :  *M)  reg- 
iRim  gratiae  Matt.  6:  10,  33.  Luke  18:29.  2)  regnum  gratiae, 
qoateniis  hojus  majestas  et  utilitas  potissimum  spectatur,  Mark 
9:  I.  Matt.  12:  28.  3)  r^um  Messiae,  Luke  17:  20,  21. 
4)  r^nom  gferiae,  i.  e.  beatitudo  exquisitissima,  etc." — ^In 
Wahl,  and  yet  more  in  Bretschneider,  we  find  a  still  more  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  tbe  Old  Testament  basis  of  the  New 
Testament  ideas.  In  fact,  Bertboldt,  Keil,  Ammon,  and  many 
others,  have  in  this  respect  done  very  much  to  prepare  tbe  way. 
But  in  regard  to  the  rdation  of  these  Old  Testament  ideas  to 
the  sense  of  tbe  words  in  tbe  New  Testament,  these  writers  do 
not  seem  to  have  formed  for  themselves  any  definite  notion. 
Sometimes  they  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament  basis;  and 
sometimes  also  not  j  compare  ki  Bretscbnekler  tbe  words  mocf- 
f^g,  vlog  TQv  ^iov.  But  even  when  tbey  do  fall  back  upon  tbe 
Old  Testament  basis,  still  tbey  do  this,  and  especially  Bret- 
schn^er,  without  any  definite  plan.  In  Bretschneider  noofiog 
means  ^  in^lm  teiluris;  et  quidem  de  secub  quale  erat  tempo- 
ribus  Jesu  apostolorumque  vitioso,  ike  Vforld  eorrvpted  by  sin. 
Notandum  vero  in  pluribus  horum  locorum  Koa/cor  ita  diet,  ut 
hominee  non  emenaaiesj  ihe  not  Christian,  the  unrefimned 
weHdf  tndicve  videatur." — Voder  paasXilm  tav  ^soS  we  find 
at  first  a  copious  aecouat  of  die  common  Jewish  view ;  but  wby 
does  be  pass  ov<er,  in  making  out  die  Jewish  idea  of  the  M^»» 
siafa^s  kingdom,  the  traits  which  tbe  more  religious  Israelites 
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coooeeted  with  it  ?  Compare  the  soog  of  Zacharias,  Luke  I. 
Afterwards  be  adds  :  '^lo  evaDgdiis,^ubi  vel  discipuli  Jeeu 
vel  Jadaei  loquuntur,  fiaaileia  xov  ^iov  haud  dubie  secundum 
Judaeonim  senteDtiam  est  inteUigenda,  ut  etiam  adeoque  Serva* 
lor  ^>8e,  ubi  loquitur  cum  Judaeis,  baud  rare  ex  eorum  seoteo- 
tia  loquitur ;  Matt.  8:  1 1.  Luke  22:29, 30.  Matt.  5:  5,  10.  19: 
28.  20:  21 — ^23.  In  aliis  autem  k>cis  certo  definiri  nequit, 
quonam  sensu  Jesus  fiaa$Xslap  dixerit,  ut  Matt.  4:  17.  5:  10, 
19,  20.  7:  21.  16:  19,  28.  18:  3,  4,  23.  12:  28.  et  passim. 
Certum  vero  est,  Jesum  etiam  regnum  sive  felicitatem  Cfarbtia- 
Dorura  post  mortuorum  resurrectionem  boc  nomiDe  siguificasse." 
Now  it  is  very  strange,  first,  that  Bretscbneider  should  suppose, 
when  Christ  says,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  or 
"  Not  every  one  who  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  in« 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  in  these  and  the  other  passs^es 
quoted,^  ti^e  cannot  know  at  all  what  Christ  means  by  Puotr- 
Ula  TfSif  ovQay^v !  And  secondly,  he  needs  to  be  set  right 
when  he  says  that  Christ  speaks  several  times  of  the  Messidb's 
kingdom,  ex  senientia  Jndaeorum.  With  the  passages  wbfeh 
be  cites  in  support  of  th'is  assertion  the  case  is  just  the  same 
as  in  all  other  passages,  where  the  Redeemer  speaks  of  un- 
earthly things ;  he  speaks  every  where  in  certain  t]^ica],  fig* 
urative  expressions, — a  sort  of  costume, — ^which  rest  on  an  OW 
Testament  basis.  Or,  when  in  order  to  describe  the  common 
enjoyment  of  eternal  bliss,  the  figure  of  a  feast  with  the  pa- 
triarchs is  employed,  is  this  any  thing  more,  than  when  future 
woe  is  represented  as  a  fire  and  as  a  worm  ?  or  where  it  is 
said  that  God  sits  in  heaven,  sits  upon  a  throne  ?  In  all  this 
the  Redeemer  does  not  so  much  condescend  ad  senientiam  Ju- 
daeorumi  as  to  the  feeble  powers  of  human  conception  in  gene- 
ral ;  just  as  we  all  even  to  the  present  day,  without  such  cor- 
poreal figures,  should  be  unable  to  comprehend  eternal  truth. 

But  on  what  then  can  the  assertion  rest, — ^when  it  has  not 
jret  been  at  all  determined,  what  Christ  himsdf  understood  by 
the  kingdom  of  heaven, — the  assertion  :  *^  It  is  however  certain 
that  Christ  has  also  called  the  future  happiness  of  Christians 
Saadtla"  ?  What  is  then  with  Jesus  the  fundamental  idea? 
How  does  it  hang  together,  that  he  has  also  called  the  future 
state  of  happiness  by  this  name  ?  A  New  Testament  ground- 
idea  has  not  been  specified  at  all ;  for  now  follows  still  a 
eaeterum.  ^  Caeterum  autem  fiao&kslu  tov  &iov  dicitor  b 
Nov.  Test«     a)  de  re  Christiana)  quatenus  per  christianam 
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doctrinam  et  ecclesiam  coUiguatur  eives  divini.  b)  de  vocatioDe 
ad  hoc  r^Qum.  c)  de  imperb,  quod  Jesus  dominus  bmus  reg- 
al exercet.  d)  de  auctore  regni  Cbristo."  Of  all  these, 
which  are  brought  forward  merely  as  subordinate  sigDificatioosy 
that  uoder  a^  somewhat  modified,  should  have  been  gWeii  as 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testament. 
Modified  it  must  be  certainly ;  for  what  is  the  rea  chriaiiana^  if 
It  is  neither  doctrine  nor  church,  but  is  first  by  means  of  these 
coUected9  The  meaning  d  we  never  expected  to  find  again  in 
a  second  edition.  The  passages  referred  to  it  are  Luxe  17: 
21.  Mark  11:10.  But  who  would  believe,  when  Christ 
says  ''  The  kingdom  of  God  is  among  you,''  that  he  means 
merely :  ^*  auctor  hujus  regni  adest !"  In  this  auetor  regni  the 
very  regnum  itself  had  appeared.  StiU  more  strange  is  another 
meaning  of  ^aa^Xila  adduced  from  Matt.  11:  12,  <^  The  king- 
dom of  God  sufl«reth  violence,"  where  fiaaUila  is  made  to 
mean,  "  nuntii  regni  divini." 

The  article  under  consideration  is  unquestionably  composed 
tmon  a  better  plan  in  Wahl.  He  prefixes  a  definition  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  according  to  the  Jewish  notion ;  but  imme- 
diately subjoins,  that  fi*om  the  words  of  Jesus  it  is  evident,  that 
he  did  not  in  any  way  look  upon  himself  as  a  Messiah  in  the 
low  Jewish  sense ;  and  consequently,  under  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  he  must  also  have  understood  something  of  higher  im^- 
port,  viz.  the  peace,  felicity,  of  his  followers  in  this  and  the 
iuture  life.  This  definition,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  also  mbs  the  point  of  connexion  with  the  Old 
Testament  idea.  The  true^definition  would  have  been :  *  Christ 
designates  by  fiaodela  rcSy  ovgapwv  the  community  of  those, 
who%  united  through  his  Spirit  under  him  as  their  Head,  rejoice 
in  the  truth  and  enjoy  a  holy  and  blissful  life ;  all  of  which  is 
effected  through  communion  with  him."  The  article,  as  it  already 
stands  in  Pasor  and  Schoettgen,  is  good. — ^The  article  *6a/iog 
is  also  treated  better  in  Wahl.  He  begins  with  the  definittan  of 
Q  MOOfiog  ovtog,  e.  g,  6  altav  ovxog ;  explains  this  correcdy  on 
the  basis  of  the  Jewish  notions,  diough  without  pointing  them 
out ;  then  makes  the  subdivisions  pUne  and  minus  plene  ;  and 
takes  xoofiog  in  the  same  sense  as  o  xoafiog  ovxog.  He  needed 
only  to  have  gone  on  consistently,  and  derived  the  subordinate 
bad  sense  whk;h  xoa/iog  has  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
circumstance,  that  xoofiog  denotes  what  does  not  belong  to  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  and  consequ^tly  that  which  is  not  chria*^ 
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tian,  i.  e.  all  which  is  not  in  relation  with  Cbriflt.  Inslead  of 
this  he  has  without  any  motive  giiren  die  definition :  **  uBiversi- 
tas  horotnum  huius  mondi,  imperfectionia,  Tttiositatb  nodone  'm* 
ckisa."  But  whence  then,  we  may  ask,  comes  this  bad  sense 
of  noafiogi  The  ground  lies  simply  in  the  fact,  that  ato^o^ 
designates  the  world  as  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Chrittj  die 
aieip  ovtOQ. 

We  are  prevented  by  want  of  room  firom  giving  further  de- 
tails of  the  same  kind.  We  would  gladly  do  it,  and  may  per^ 
haps  resume  the  subject  at  some  other  opportunity. 


X 


Art.  Vn.    Interpretation  of  Judges,  Chap.  V. 

TBS  gone  OF  DSBOKAB  AHD  BAEAK. 
By  tho  Editor. 

In  preparing  the  foll5wing  article,  I  have  made  use  of  the 
ordinary  commentaries  upon  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  large, — of 
which  that  of  Le  Clerc,  in  regard  to  philokigy,  is  the  best  on  the 
book  of  Judges, — and  also  of  the  folbwing  works  on  this  portion 
of  Scripture  in  particular. 

HiERONTMi  in  Canticum  Dehorae  CommentariuSj  in  Hieron. 
p*  Tom.  11.  Append*  ed.  Martianay. 
5j.  F.  Schnurrer,  Carmen  DeboraCj  lud.  V.  in  Schnurreri 
Dissertt.  philologico-crit.     Goth,  et  Amst.  1790. 

J.  B.  KoEHLER,  J^achlese  einiger  Anmerkungen  Uber  das 
ffiegeslied  der  Debora^  in  Eichhom's  Repertorium,  Th.  VI. 
p.  l63.-^AIso,  J^achtra^  noch  einiger  ErlSuterungen  des 
lAedes  der  Debora^  in  Eich.  Rep.  Th.  All.  p.  235. 

J.  G.  V.  Herder's  Briefe  das  Studium  der  Theologie  be- 
treffendy  Th.  I. — ^Also,  Getst  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie^  Th.  H. 
VII. — ^This  is  perhaps  the  best  translation. 

C.  W.  JusTi,  NationaUOesdnge  der  Hebraer,  Marb.  tind 
Leipz.  1803—18.  Bandll.  p.  210.— Also  in  his  Blumen  aU- 
hebrdischer  Dichtkunstj  Giessen,  1809.  Bd.  I.  p.  14. 

G.  H.  HoLLMANN,  Commentarivs  philologieo-criiictts  in  Car- 
men Deborae^  lud.  V.  Lips.  1818.  The  author  was  at  the 
time  a  pupil  of  Gesenius,  and  gives  in  general  his  views. 

Other  less  important  monograms  upon  this  chapter  may  be 
found  in  die  work  of  Justi  first  above  quoted. 
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The  folbwiDg  trkimpba)  soog  bdaogg  indisputably  in  the  fim 
nmk  oi  Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  one  of  its  most  splendid  and  di(* 
tttmk  Epmtmxia.  Id  the  ecstasy  and  energy  of  in^ralioiiy  die 
prophetess  poors  oat  her  whole  soul  in  ^nksgiving  to  Grod  fot 
kis  diTiie  aid ;  «id  in  gratitude  to-  the  people  of  iwael  for  tbeir 
patriotisni  in  rising  spontaneoasty  to  tfaixicw  off  the  3roke  of  op* 
pressioD.  Her  strains  are  boM,  varied*  and  sublime ;  she  is  ev- 
ery where  fldl  of  dbrupt  and  impassiooed  afqpeals  and  pecsonifi- 
eaitions ;  she  bursts  away  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  again  re^ 
turns  to  human  tbtngs ;  she  touches  now  upon  the  present,  now 
dwells  upon  the  past;  and  closes  at  length  with  the  grand  pro* 
IIU86  and  result  oi  aU  prophecy  and  of  all  the  dealings  of  God's 
providence,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown,  while  the 
righteous  shall  ever  triumph  in  Jehovah's  name. 

The  cipcumstances  i^ich  gave  birth  to  thb  remarkable  poem 
are  recorded  m  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges ;  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  are  these. 
The  Liord  had  sold  Israel,  after  the  death  of  Ehud,  into  the 
baml  of  Jabio,  a  king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Haaor,  situat- 
ed not  fiu*  to  the  N.  W^  of  the  lalce  Merom.  This  had  been  of 
oU  a  powerftil  city,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  Joshua  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  after  a  decisive  victory 
over  Jabia  its  king  and  the  kings  of  the  vicbity ;  Josh.  11: 
IS.  l%e  present  Jabuiwas  also  powerfol;  far  be  possessed 
nine  hundred  *  chariots  of  iron,'  i.  e^  armed  with  nroa  hooks  and 
scythes.  His  whole  army  seems  to  have  been  under  the  con- 
trol  of  Sisera,  *  the  captain  of  his  host,'  whose  headnjuarters 
were  at  Harosheth  of  the  Gent'des,  a  city  a  short  distance  to  the 
soodi  of  Hicor.  It  is  stated,  that  for  the  space  of  twenty  years^ 
he  *  mightily  oppressed  Israe\.' 

In  the  mean  time,  Deborah  the  prophetess,  vAio  had  fixed 
her  habitation  (probably  in  a  tent)  beneath  a  weU  known  palm 
tree  between  j^mah  and  Bethel  b  Mount  Ephraim,  to  the 
northward  of  Jerusal^n,  ^judged  Israel;'  i.  e.  was  the  organ 
of  coimmiDication  between  God  and  his  people,  and  probably, 
on  account  of  the  influence  and  audKurity  of  her  character, 
WIS  accounted  b  some  measure  as  head  of  the  nation,  to  whom 
qpiestions  of  iouht  and  difficuhy  were  referred  for  decision. 
From  the  tenor  of  her  triumphal  song,  as  wdl  as  from  other 
circumstances,  the  people  would  appear  to  have  sunk  bto  a 
slate  of  total  discouragement  under  the  severe  oppressbn  of 
the  Cannaankes ;  so  that  it  was  difficuh  to  rouse  them  from 
No.  ffl.  72 
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their  despondency,  tod  induce  tbem  to  burst  the  fetters  of  tbeir 
bondage.  From  the  gratitude  which  Deborah  expresses  to- 
wards the  people  for  the  efibrt  which  they  finally  made,  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  she  bad  long  endeav* 
oared  to  instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At  length  she  sum- 
moned Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  from  Kedesh,  a  city  in 
Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  not  far  from  Hazor,  and  made  knowa 
to  him  the  will  of  God,  that  be  should  undertake  an  enterprise 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  But  such  was  bis  dishear- 
tened state  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  such  bis  confi- 
dence in  the  superior  authority  and  character  of  Deborah,  dwt 
he  assents  to  go  only  on  condition  that  she  will  accompany  him. 
To  this  she  at  length  yields  consent.  They  repair  both  of 
them  to  Kedesh,  and  collect  there,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Hazor,  ten  thousand  men,  with  whom  they  march  southward  and 
encamp  on  mount  Tabor.  Sisera  immediately  collects  his  army, 
pursues  tbem,  and  encamps  in  the  great  plam  of  Jezred  or  & 
dradon.  Barak  descends  with  bis  ten  thousand  men  from  Ta- 
bor, attacks  and  discomfits  the  Canaanites,  and  pursues  d)em 
northward  to  Harosheth.  Sisera  alights  from  his  chariot  and 
flees  on  foot,  as  far  as  to  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kedesh,  by  whose  wife  he  is  slain. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  and  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  immediate  triumphal  celebration  on  account  <h  it, 
this  song  was  composed.    The  situation  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  people  after  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army  m  the 
Red  Sea,  when  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang  the  splen- 
did song  of  triumph :  '<  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
bto  the  sea ;"  to  which  Miriam  and  the  daughters  of  the  peo- 
ple responded ;  Ex.  c.  xv.     So  also  when  Saul  and  Ihni 
return^  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  after  the  death 
of  Groliath,  the  women  came  out  from  all  the  cities  with  sing- 
ing and  dancinc  and  instruments,  chanting  in  response :  ^'  Sam 
hath  slain  his  tnousands  and  David  bis  ten  thousands."  1  Sam. 
1 8:  6  seq.    In  like  manner,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
Deborah  indited  her  song  of  triumph  to  be  sung  on  the  return 
of  Barak  and  his  warriors  from  the  pursgit,  laden  doubtless 
with  spoil,  and  rejoicing  in  a  victory  obtained  with  the  visible 
assisunce  of  Jehovah  out  of  heaven.    All  the  circumstances 
tend  to  suppoit  this  supposition ;  and  these  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  following  notes. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  trace  the  course 
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and  connexioo  of  the  thoughts  in  the  poem  io  the  followiog  man- 
ner.  Iq  verse  2  the  prophetess  calls  upon  the  people  to  praise  the 
Lord  for  the  burst  of  patriotic  feeling  in  the  nation,  which  led  them 
to  rise  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  Verse  3  calls  proudly  on  the 
heathen  kings,  to  listen  to  her  song  of  triumph  over  their  allies. 
V^-ses  3 — 5  describe  the  theophania  or  appearance  of  Jehovah 
io  a  tempest  for  the  help  of  Israel.  In  verses  6—8  she  goes 
back  to  describe  the  state  of  despondency  and  degradation  into 
\riiich  the  nation  was  fallen;  and  in  verse  9,  which  is  parallel  to 
verse  2,  she  again  declares  her  gratitude  to  the  rulers  and  the 
people,  for  having  thrown  off  this  despondent  feeling.  Verses  10 
and  11  are  an  invocation  to  all,  bodi  high  and  low,  to  join  in  a 
song  of  praise  and  triumph  with  the  returning  warriors,  who  are 
dividing  the  spoil ;  and  verse  12  is  a  vivid  invocatbn  to  herself 
and  Barak  to  lead  in  this  song. 

Thus  far  all  may  be  said  to  be  only  introductory ;  for  the  ac- 
tual song  of  triumph  properly  begins  with  verse  13.  In  this 
verse  she  relates  her  appeal  to  the  people  and  her  invocation  to 
Jehovah  for  aid.  In  verses  14^-18  the  tribes  who  volunteered 
are  named  and  applauded,  while  those  who  remained  at  home 
are  censured ;  and  this  the  poetess  has  contrived  to  make  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  whole.  In  verses  19 — ^23 
the  battle  is  most  vividly  described.  In  verse  23  the  prophet- 
ess bursts  away  abrupdy  to  invoke  curses  on  die  inhabitants  of 
Meroz ;  and  then  by  contrast  goes  on  to  pronounce  blessings 
on  Jael,  and  describes  the  death  of  Sisera,  verses  24 — 27.  By 
a  master-stroke  of  poetical  skill,  the  scene  now  changes,  and  the 
mother  of  Sisera  is  introduced  in  anxious  impatience  for  his  re- 
turn, verses  28 — 30 ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  pro- 
phetic assurance,  that  they  who  love  the  Lord  shall  triumph. 

In  the  folbwing  translatkm  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  as 
2>ear  as  possible  to  the  Hebrew,  both  in  the  choice  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  words ;  and  to  exhibit,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  con- 
ciseness and  abruptness  of  the  original,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  rendering  the  translation  obscure.  Without  some  spe- 
cial reason  to  the  contrary,  I  have  also  preferred  to  retain  every 
where  the  language  of  our  English  versbn.  In  many  parts, 
however,  this  latter  is  wholly  unintelligible;  as  are  also  the  Sep- 
taagmt  and  Vulgate.  This  fault  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  original  Hebrew. 
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Tbaitslation. 

!•  Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Ablnoam  on 
that  day  saying : 

2.  That  the  leaders  led  in  Israel, 

That  the  people  wOlbgly  offered  themseWes, 
Praise  ye  Jehovah ! 

3.  Hear,  O  kings ; 
Give  ear,  O  princes ; 

I  will  siog,  even  I,  unto  Jehovah, 

I  will  celebrate  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel 

4.  Jehovah,  when  thou  earnest  forth  from  Seir, 
When  thou  advancedst  from  the  field  of  Edom, 
The  earth  trembled,  die  heavens  also  poured  down, 
Yea,  the  clouds  poured  down  waters. 

5.  Mountains  quaked  before  Jehovah, 

That  Sinai,  before  Jehovah  God  of  Israel. 

6.  In  the  days  of  Sbamgaf,  son  of  Analh, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  ways  lay  desert, 

And  highway  travellers  went  hi  winding  by-paths. 
7«  Leaders  failed  in  Israel,  they  failed, 
Until  diat  I  Deborah  arose. 
That  I  arose,  a  modier  in  brael. 

8.  They  chose  new  gods ; 
Then  war  was  in  their  gates ; 
No  shield  was  seen,  nor  spear. 
Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel. 

9.  My  heart  is  graiefid  to  the  rulers  of  Israel, 
To  those  who  offinred  themselves  willingly  among 

the  people ; 
Praise  ye  Jehovah. 
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to*  Ye  who  ride  upon  whke  assesi 
Ye  who  recline  on  S[dendid  carpets, 
And  ye  who  walk  the  streets, 
Prepare  a  song ; 

11.  At  the  voice  of  those  who  divide  the  spoil  hy  the 

watering-troughs. 
There  shall  they  celebrate  the  victories  of  Jehovah, 
The  victCMries  of  hb  princes  in  Israel ; 
Then  shall  the  people  of  Jehovah  descend  to  their  gates. 

12.  Awake,  awake,  Deborah; 
Awake,  awake,  utter  a  song. 
Arise,  O  Barak; 

Lead  Ibrth  thy  captives,  Son  of  Abinoam. 

13.  Then  J «aiJ,  'Descend,  ye  remnant  of  the  nobles 

of  the  people ! 
Jehovah,  descend  for  me  among  the  mighty.' 

14.  Out  of  Ephraim  came  those  whose  dwelling  is  by 

Amalek; 
Afier  thee  was  Benjamm  among  thy  hosts. 
Out  of  Machir  came  down  princes. 
And  from  2iebulun  those  bearing  the  staff  of  a  leader. 

15.  The  princes  of  Issachar  also  were  with  Deborah  ; 
Yea,  Issachar  was  the  reliance  of  Barak, 

They  rushed  into^the  valley  at  his  feet. 
Among  the  streams  of  Reuben, 
Great  were  the  resohnngs  of  heart. 

16.  Wherefore  didst  thou  sit  stiU  among  thy  folds. 
To  listen  to  the  pipbgs  of  the  herds  ? 
Among  the  streams  of  Reuben 

Great  were  die  revolvings  of  heart. 

17.  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan, 

And  Dan,  why  remained  be  quiet  by  the  diips  ? 
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Asher  dwelt  at  ease  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
And  abode  tranquil  by  his  havens. 

18.  Zebulun,  that  people,  in  scorn  of  life  rushed  upon  death, 
And  Naphtali,  upon  the  lofty  field. 

19.  The  kings  came,  they  fought. 
Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 

By  Taanach,  on  the  waters  of  Meiglddo ; 
Tliey  took  no  spoil  of  silver. 

20.  Tliey  fought  firom  heaven, 

The  stars  from  their  courses  fought  with  Sisera. 
*  21.  The  river  Ki^on  swept  them  away. 

That  stream  of  battles,  the  river  Kishon. 

O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  the  mighty ! 

22.  Then  did  the  horses'  hoofs  smite  the  ground. 
From  the  haste,  the  haste  of  their  riders. 

23.  Curse  ye  Meroz !  saith  the  angel  of  Jehovah ; 
Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  with  the  warriors. 

24.  Blessed  above  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ; 

Above  the  women  who  dwell  in  tents  let  her  be 
blessed. 

25.  He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk, 

In  a  lordly  vessel  brought  she  curdled  milk. 

26.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  tent-pin. 

And  her  right  hand  upon  the  workman's  hammer  ; 
And  she  smote  Sisera,  she  crushed  his  head. 
And  brake  through  and  pierced  his  temples. 

27.  At  her  feet  he  sunk  down,  he  feU,  he  lay ; 
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At  her  feet  be  sunk  down,  he  fell ; 
Where  he  sunk  down,  there  he  fell  dead. 

28.      Through  a  window  the  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out, 

And  called  through  the  lattice  : 

"  Wherefore  delayeth  hb  chanot  to  come  ? 

Why  linger  the  paces  of  his  chariots  ? " 
2d.  The  wise  among  her  noble  ladies  answer  her, 

Yea,  she  retumeth  answer  to  herself : 

30.  "  Lo,  they  have  found,  they  divide  the  spoil, 
A  maiden,  two  maidens,  to  each  warrior ; 

A  spoil  of  dyed  garments  for  Sisera, 
A  spoil  of  dyed  garments,  a  vestment  of  divers  colours, 
A  dyed  garment,  two  vestments  of  divers  colours,  for 
the  neck  of  the  spoiler." 

31.  So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah  ! 

But  they  who  love  him  are  as  the  going  forth  of  the 
sun  in  his  strength. 

And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 


Before  entering  upon  the  notes  to  each  verse  in  particular, 
there  are  two  points  which  I  wbh  to  notice,  having  reference  to 
the  whole  poem. 

The  first  is  the  question  in  regard  to  its  antiquity.  This  has 
always  been  assumed  without  question  or  doubt,  as  being  coeval 
with  the  events  which  it  celebrates.  The  poem  has  ever  been 
ascribed  unhesitatingly  to  Deborah  herself,  by  all  interpreters ; 
and  they  have  moreover  regarded  it  as  arising  naturally  out  of 
the  events  narrated  in  chap.  iv.  The  first  and  only  interpreter 
who  has  cast  a  doubt  on  this  antiquity,  is  De  Wette  ;*  wno  in 


•  In  his  Lehrbuck  der  historiscMeritischm  Eirdeitung  ins  A.  T. 
Berl.  1817.  p.  199.  His  language  there  is :  '*  Es  fehlen  bestimmte 
Spuren  seines  Zeitalters.    Cap,  v.  worin  Ps.  lxviii.  nachgeahmt 
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consequence  of  the  theophania  in  verses  4,  5,  is  inclined  to 
place  the  poem  in,  an  age  later  than  that  of  David,  inasmuch  as 
a  similar  description  is  found  in  Ps.  lxviii.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  a  later  writer  may  have  composed  this  song,  and 
inserted  it.  here  as  a  production  of  the  renowned  prophetess  of 
old. 

This  supposition  of  De  Wette  evidently  rests  solely  on  the 
assumption  that  Ps.  ucviii.  is  the  original  poem,  from  which 
the  theophania  in  this  chapter  must  have  been  imitated.  If  this 
assumption  can  be  shewn  to  be  groundless,  the  whole  of  his 
doubt  must  fall  to  the  ground,  since  it  has  no  other  possible 
foundation.  Now  that  it  is  groundless,  we  may  assert  and 
shew,  first,  from  the  fact,  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has 
brought  forward  a  particle  of  proof  in  support  of  it ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  assumption  is  in  itself 
improbable.  The  theophania  in  Judges  v.  refers  to  recent  as- 
sistance afEbrded  by  Jenovah ;  he  haa  even  then  helped  Israel. 
The  sixty  eighth  Psalm,  as  De  Wette  himself  allows  m  his 
Commentary,  refers  to  the  solemn  entrance  of  the  ark  in  pro- 
cession into  the  temple,  either  originally,  or,  as  he  supposes, 
upon  its  return  after  an  important  victory.  In  either  case,  what 
more  proper  m  a  song  of  praise  on  such  an  occasion,  than  to 
look  back,  as  the  poet  evidently  there  does  (Ps.  68:  7  seq.)  to 
a  former  instance  of  Jehovah's  appearbg  for  his  people  ?  fee- 
sides,  this  description  of  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  tempest 
and  storm,  is  a  sort  of  common  property,  whether  imitation  or 
not,  among  the  sacred  poets.  We  find  the  same  in  Deut.  33: 
2,  in  Ps.  18:  8  seq.  144:  6,  and  in  Hab.  3:  3 ;  (comp.  also  Ps. 
29 ;)  the  former  of  which  instances  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
good  reason  to  place  later  than  the  last  days  of  Moses,  its  long 
acknowledged  author.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  imita- 
tion in  these  cases.  Indeed  the  comparison  of  Is.  2:  2  seq. 
with  Mic.  4:  1  seq.  and  of  Is.  xv.  xvi.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  as  also 

ist,  gehort  in  die  Zeit  nach  David."  De  Wette  seems,  however,  to 
have  modified  his  first  opinions ;  for  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
same  work,  Berlin  1820,  p.  260,  the  passage  stands  thus :  "  Es 
fehlen  bestimmte  Spuren  seines  Zeitalters.  Cap.  v.  enthalt  die 
Spuren  eines  hohen  Alters,  vielleicht  des  gleichzeitgen  Urspnmgs ; 
vv.  6,  8,  14, 15,  (comp.  4:  6,  10,)  23,  28."  This  was  written  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Commentary  of  HoUmann,  to  which  Dm 
Wette  refers. 
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of  9e¥eral  of  the  Psalms,  abews  that  the  inspired  prophets 
and  poets  did  occasionally  imitate  each  other.  The  relation 
between  Ps.  lxviii.  and  the  poem  under  consideration,  would 
then  in  my  view  be  much  better  explained,  by  regarding  the 
passage  in  the  Psalm  as  an  imitation  of  that  in  the  song  of 
Deborah ;  or  with  still  more  probability,  perhaps,  of  the  iAeo- 
phania  in  Deut.  33:  2. 

But  apan  from  all  this,  there  are  in  the  song  itself  positive 
marks  oi  high  antiquity.  In  the  first  place,  it  alludes  to  several 
historical  facts,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  nor  an^ 
where  else  in  Jewish  history ;  and  which  are  such  as  a  later  wrir 
ler  would  not  have  been  likely  to  invent.  Such,  are  the  men- 
tk>Q  of  Jael  in  v.  6,  a  leader  apparently  contemporary  with 
Shamgar  (Judg.  3;  31),  who  is  elsewhere  entirely  passed  over* 
So  too,  in  chap,  rv.  only  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphthali 
are  spoken  of  (comp.  5:  18);  but  in  v.  14,  15  of  the  song, 
Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Manasseh,  and  Issachar,  are  represented 
as  having  been  present  at  the  battle.  In  v.  23  the  poetess  in- 
vokes curses  on  Meroz,  of  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  men- 
tion. AU  these  are  beyond  the  invention  of  a  later  poet ;  at 
least  they  give  to  such  a  supposition  the  highest  degree  of  im- 
probability. So  too  the  mention  of  the  mother  of  Sisera  prob- 
ably rests  upon  family  circumstances,  well  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites of  the  day ;  while  a  later  poet,  in  employing  an  ornament 
of  this  kind,  would  have  been  far  more  hkely  to  have  introdu- 
ced the  wife  or  children  of  the  unfortunate  chief,  lamenting  the 
destruction  of  a  husband  or  father. — ^In  the  second  place,  the 
poem  exhibits  no  allusion  whatever  to  events  of  a  later  age,  nor 
any  traces  of  a  later  language ;  for  the  prefix  ^  for  TV^^S^  v.  7, 
which  appears  more  frequently  indeed  in  the  later  literature, 
occurs  also  sevei:al  other  times  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  e.  g. 
6:  17.  7:  12.  8:  26.  It  most  probably  belonged  at  first  to  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  was  by  degrees  elevated  into  the 
language  of  literature  and  books.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  traces  of  the  fnore  ancient  views  in  respect  to  God,  which 
in  later  ages  were  changed,  e.  g.  God  is  represented  as  dwell- 
ing on  Mount  Sinai ;  while  afterwards  Zion  becomes  his  habi- 
tation. I  am  indebted  for  this  last  remark  to  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  lectures  of  Gesenius,  which  I  have  in  my  possession ; 
though  the  force  of  the  remark  is  weakened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Hab.  3:  3-— at  a  far  later  period — ^we  find  the 
same  representation.    Compare  the  notes  on  v.  4. — ^This  dis- 

No.  m.  73 
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tinguisbed  scholar  also  brings  forward  as  anodier  argameat  for 
tbe  aotiquity  of  the  poem,  a  circumstance  wbich  seems  to  me 
to  decide  nothing ;  viz.  that  the  number  of  Israelites  capable  of 
serving  in  war  is  stated  in  v.  8,  at  forty  thousand.  This,  he 
says,  is  contradictory  to  Num.  1:  46  seq.  where  the  number  b 
stated  at  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  ;  and  since  he  re- 
gards the  book  of  Numbers  as  a  later  compilation,  his  infefence 
is,  that  the  latter  number  has  been  exaggerated  by  popular  tra- 
dition, and  that  the  former  one  is  therefore  more  probably  cor- 
rect. But  without  entering  at  length  into  the  merits  of  tbe 
question,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
V.  8  does  not  profess  to  specify  the  whole  number  of  warriors 
in  Israel ;  but  simply  gives  a  round  number,  and  by  poetical 
amplification  a  very  large  one,  among  whom  no  arms  were  to 
be  found  ;  in  order  to  indicate  strongly  tbe  destitution  of  the 
Israelites  in  this  respect. 

But  leaving  this  argument  out  of  the  question,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  doubts  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  song  of 
Deborah,  as  being  coeval  with  the  events  therein  celebrated, 
have  no  solid  foundation  to  support  them. 

The  second  point  to  which  1  have  above  aUuded,  regards  the 
poetical  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  in  this  song.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple we  must  assume,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  had  no 
regular  measure  of  words  and  syllables ;  or  at  least,  if  it  had 
such  a  measure,  all  attempts  to  discover  it  have  been  in  vain. 
Still,  we  perceive  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  especiaDy  in  Ps* 
cxx — cxxxiT.  or  the  so  called  Psalms  of  Degrees,  a  species  of 
rhythm,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  words,  or  rather  on  the 
repetition  of  an  important  word  in  one  line  at  or  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  line.  The  same  feature  we  find  to  exist  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  the  Song  of  Deborah.    Thus  in  verse  7. 

So  also  in  w.  19,21,  23,  24.  In  v.  25  the  second  arixos  is 
wholly  contained  in  the  first ;  as  is  also  the  third  in  part.  But 
the  most  striking  instance  of  this  rhythm  is  in  v.  30. 

bitt?  «ipi>h'»  «l^<^53^  fiibrr 

r^  •        .  -  T  -I  r        -  - 
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tbbttj  'i««i  6»nap"i  »ajt 

Whether  this  constituted  a  fixed  species  of  rhythm  amoog 
the  Hebrews,  and  especially  whether  it  is  that  which  is  designa- 
ted by  the  term  nSb^^rt  •n'^ip  or  Song  of  Degrees^  is  a  question 
the  discussion  of  which  does  not  belong  here.  Gesenius  has 
broached  this  opinion,  (see  his  Lex.  art.  ^!^?,Q  ;  Allgem.  Lit. 
Zeitung,  1812,  No.  205,)  and  De  Wette  has  adopted  it.  The 
only  object  of  mentbning  the  subject  here,  is  to  point  out  the 
extent  to  which  this  feature  is  found  in  the  poem  under  con- 
sideration. 


Notes. 


Vebse  2.  itj*jto^3  nna^^jD  ?^*^Da.  These  words  have  been 
a  crux  inierpretum  m  every  age.  The  Vatican  copy  of  the 
Septuagint  has  dmxaXvq>^7j  anonaXvf^fia  iv  ^lagcttiX^  a  revda- 
turn  has  been  revealed  in  Israel,  a  version  which  certainly  stands 
in  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  context.  The  Hebrew 
word  y*^B  does  indeed  mean  to  uncover,  Deut.  6:18;  and  in 
this  respect  such  a  rendering  is  at  least  nearer  to  the  original 
than  that  of  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  the  sense  of  the  whole 
verse  thus  :  qui  sponie  obtulisiis  de  Israel  animas  vestrcu  ad 
perieulum.  In  what  way  the  idea  ad  periculum  can  be  made 
out  from  the  Hebrew  words  f\^»r\B  ^'I'nBa,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  criticism  to  determine. 

A  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  a  meaning  resting  on  critical 
grounds,  is  made  in  the  version  of  Luther ;  which  is  followed 
also  by  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  and  Justi.  In  Luther  it  stands 
thus :  da$8  Israel  uneder  frey  isi  geworden.  Le  Clerc  trans- 
lates :  Lrade  in  liberiaiem  adserto,  or  literaUy,  cum  Ixberaren- 
tur  Ubertates  in  Israel.  Michaelis  has  :  dass  Israel  die  Ban- 
den  zerrissen.  The  ground  of  thb  version  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  verb  y*nB  sometimes  signifies  to  let  loose,  to  free  from  re- 
straint,  e.  g.  Ex.  32:  25.  Prov.  29:  18.  But  then  this  is 
always  in  a  bad  sense ;  and  there  b  moreover  no  instance  in 
the  Hebrew  where  the  noun  an^  is  employed  in  any  cor- 
responding sense.  The  objection  to  this  version  is  its  harsh- 
ness ;  and  besides  it  does  not  suit  the  context 
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Another  and  still  better  supported  meaning  is  that  of  our 
English  version,  for  the  avenging  of  Israel.  Thb  comes  from 
the  Syriac,  which  is  also  follow^  by  the  Arabic  of  the  Pdy- 
gbtt,  and  gives  the  sense  according  to  the  Aramaean  usage  of 

y*;©,  i.  q.  Djj3^,  VIZ.  to  avenge  ;  >5t»]jm*l  ^^i3ZU  Uo^^io^o ,  pro 

vindicta  qua  vindicaius  est  Israel.  This  is  also  adopted  by 
Kohler.  But  here  Israel  is  made  the  subject ;  which  b  not  the 
case  m  the  Hebrew.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  prefix  ^  must  be 
neglected,  contrary  to  all  critical  rules.  As  it  stand's  in  our 
English  version,  Jehovah  is  by  implication  the  subject ;  but  this 
takes  place  only  by  an  inversion  of  the  whole  verse.  The  ob- 
jection of  Schnurrer,  viz.  that  the  subject  must  thus  be  sought 
for  in  a  subsequent  clause,  would  here  seem  to  be  valid  ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  here  an  intervening  clause  with  a  different  sub- 
ject. 

We  come  then  at  last  to  the  sense  given  above  in  the  transla- 
tion, that  the  leaders  led  in  Israel.  This  is  expressed  by  Schnur- 
rer thus :  quod  imperio  fiingi  voluerint  duces  in  hra'ile ;  in 
which  he  is  foUowed  by  Hollmann :  quod  imperarunt  impera- 
tores  in  Israel.  Herder  adopts  the  same  sense  in  his  "  Briefe" : 
doss  angefdhret  die  Fiihrer  Israels.  Schnurrer  was  the  first  to 
propose  this  version  in  modern  times ;  although  it  is  found  in 
the  Alexandrine  Codex  of  ^the  Septuagint,  with  which  also 
Theodotion  coincides :  iv  xqi  SgSaad^ai  agxvyovs  iw  ^JagaiiX, 
The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  rendering  appears  from  the  usus 
loquendi  in  respect  to  both  ^^y^  and  9"^^ ;  firom  the  suitableness 
of^it  to  the  context ;  and  fi-om  the  fact  that  the  verse  thus  be- 
comes parallel  to  another  passage  in  this  very  poem. 

To  begin  with  y*50.  This  word  occurs  only  twice  in  the 
singular  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  viz.  Num.  6:  5.  Ez.  44:  20 } 
and  signifies  in  both  mstances  the  principal  lock  or  locks  of 
hair ;  derived  probably  from  the  sense  of  the  verb,  to  uncover^ 
especially  the  head,  by  cutting  or  tearing  off  the  hair,  Nuai.  10: 
6.  21:  10.  In  the  plural  the  word  occurs  only  twice,  viz.  in 
the  verse  before  us  and  m  Deut.  32:  42.  -  In  this  latter  passage 
God  says : 

"  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood, 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh ; 
From  the  blood  of  the  fllaia  and  of  the  captives, 
From  the  heads  of  the  n^yng  of  the  enemy." 

Here  we  must  inquire,  what  are  then  the  ni^^D  of  the  enemy? 
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Assuredly  not  loch  of  haWf  which  Wbuld  make  no  sense ;  and 
still  less  depUatedf  capitis  niidori,  which  the  Vulgate  has,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.  Neither  can  it  be 
anen^ngSf  or  revengingMy  as  our  Ekiglish  versbn  has  it,  from 
the  Aramaean  sense  of  J>1»  jS*^®*^  above ;  a  meaning  at  utter 
variance  with  the  context.  The  antithetic  nature  of  the  paral- 
lelism evidently  shows  here,  that  ni^na  designates  the  most 
distinguished  part  of  the  hostile  community,  in  contrast  to  the 
slain  and  captives.  We  might  therefore  safely  adopt  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Septuagint  here,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  vrith- 
out  further  inquiry^  viz.  SgxovttSy  leaden^  rulers*  But  we  are 
not  restricted  by  any  such  necessity ;  for  the  analogy  of  tlie  cog- 
nate languages  supports  this  sense.  In  Deut.  16:  18,  Onkdos 
translates  the  Heb.  trio®,  officers,  by  T^.3J*^*)B,  a  word  from 

the  same  root  as  ni^'ng;    and  in  Arabic  the  noun  pi  is 

summum  et  vertex  ret,  and  signifies  also  caput  et  princepsfamUiae, 
popvli.*  We  may  remark  too  that  the  Hebrew  name  for  the 
Egyptian  kings,  Siy*]?,  Pharaoh,  comes  from  the  same  root.  This 

word  in  the  Coptic  is  OYpo  >  and  with  the  article,  Hovpo 

or  $OYpo  >  ^d  signifies  Atngf ;  and  the  Hebrews  doubdess 

in  adopting  it  into  their  own  language,  gave  it  a  form  which 
preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  signification  of  the 
name ;  just  as  they  have  done  with  the  name  of  Moses,  and 
many  others,  to  which  a  Hebrew  etymology  has  been  thus 
adapted. 

From  all  these  circumstances  we  are  warranted  in  assigning 
to  rris^na  in  the  case  before  us,  the  meaning  rulers,  leaders. 
The  plural  here  takes  the  feminine  form ;  as  is  frequently^  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  nomina  muneris  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.f 

Having  thus  settled  the  meaning  of  n^9*nd ,  we  might  at  once 
assume  that  the  verb  t^lB  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense. 
But  here  also  we  have  the  support  of  the  Arabic,  in  which 

Pgi  signifies  sumnmm  cepit  vel  tenuit,  superavk  alios  nobilitate, 
pukfaritudine,  etc. 

*  See  IloUmann  in  lop.        t  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  468.  879. 
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The  usui  loquendi  of  this  clause  having  been  thus  made  out, 
we  proceed  to  shew  that  the  version  above  [given  is  suitable 
to  the  context.  Israel  had  long  beep  sunk  in  despondency,  and 
was  incapable  of  making  an  effi}rt  to  throw  off  his  chains. 
Hence  the  prophetess  begins  with  a  burst  of  gratitude  to  God, 
that  the  nation  had  once  more  roused  itself  to  action.  The 
second  clause  refers,  by  common  consent,  to  the  people,  who 
^spontaneously  came  forward  to  the  war ;  what  then  could  be 
more  suitable  or  natural,  than  that  the  first  clause  should  con- 
tain a  reference  to  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  people,  who  did 
the  same  ?  We  see  m  the  case  of  Barak  how  unwilling  they 
were  to  lead  the  way ;  and  the  same  fact  b  asserted  m  v.  7. 
That  this  unwillingness  was  overcome,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  and  of  the  people,  the  prophetess  makes  the  opening 
subject  of  her  song  of  praise. 

In  this  way  too  this  verse  becomes  iu  a  manner  parallel  to 
V.  9,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  repetition,  serv- 
ing to  shew  strongly  the  former  despondency  and  present  ex- 
ultation of  the  prophetess.  It  is  a  safe  rule  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  wherever  a  parallelism  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  same  poem  can  naturally  be  made  out, 
such  parallelism  caeteris  paribus  is  to  be  assumed. 

The  remainder  of  the  verse  presents  no  difficulty.  The  form 
:3'j?nrT  is  Inf.  Hithp.  which  in  ^Hebrew  and  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages expresses  the  idea  to  offer  or  present  one*s  self  particular^ 
ly,  for  military  service  ;  or  more  literally  to  impel  one^s  self  to  do 
any  thin^,  from  the  form  of  Kal,  to  impel,  induce.  The  whole 
verse  then  may  be  regarded  as  an  exclamation  to  give  praise  to 
God,  that  in  the  oppressed  and  afflicted  state  of  the  nation, 
both  rulers  and  people  had  at  length  the  boldness  to  rise  and 
assert  the  violated  liberties  of  their  country. 

Verse  3.  The  words  ta'^^btt  and  ta'^DiS ,  kings  and  princes, 
may  here  be  understood  of  the  princes  of  Israel ;  and  then  it 
is  merely  a  declaration  to  them,  that  the  prophetess  is  about 
to  begin  a  song  of  triumph,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  they 
should  job.  This  however  would  seem  to  be  a  feeble  sense  of 
the  verse.  Much  more  bold  and  forcible  is  the  stram,  when 
we  refer  these  words  to  the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  Israel,  over  whom  or  whose  allies  the 
people  are  now  celebratmg  a  triumph.  The  song  then  as- 
sumes a  tone  of  lofty  defiance  :  '  I,  even  I,  a  feeble  woman,  cel- 
ebrate your  overthrow.'    These  same  Hebrew  words  are  ap- 
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plied  in  like  manner  in  Ps.  2:  2*    The  word  ]tS  is  the  partici- 
ple of  'Jl'^ ,  which  occurs  only  in  this  form  as  an  epithet  for 

prince,  literally  the  weighty,  honourable  ;  from  y  I  a  to  he  weighty. 

Verse  4.  The  theophania  here  described  is  by  most  inter- 
preters referred  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai ;  see  Ex.  19: 
16.  Even  Schnurrer  adopts  this  application.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  any  solid  ground  for  such  a  reference ;  inasmuch  as  the 
present  victory  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  Sinai  or  the 
events  which  there  took  place ;  and  because  too  it  is  no  where 
said,  that  God  came  to  Sinai,  but  from  it,  Deut.  33: 2.  More- 
over there  is  obvious  and  substantial  reason,  to  understand 
the  passage  in  respect  to  God's  appearing  in  behalf  of  Israel  on 
the  present  occasion.  In  v.  20  it  is  expressly  said  that  the 
stars,  or  the  host  of  heaven,  fought  for  Israel ;  and  in  v.  21  the 
brook  Kishon  is  described  as  sweeping  away  the  enemies  ; 
which  could  not  well  have  been  the  case  unless  it  had  been 
swollen  by  a  great  fall  of  rain.  All  this  points  to  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  accompanied  by  torrents  of  raip,  by 
which  Jehovah  discomfited  the  enemy ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Josh.  10:  11  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  "cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  "  upon  the  enemy,  which  are  immediately 
afterwards  said  to  be  hailstones.  That  there  was  then  such 
a  tempest  on  this  occasion,  we  are  authorized  to  assume ;  and 
Josephus  states  the  same  fact,  probably  from  tradition  ;  Ant.  V.  5. 
4.  This  being  the  case,  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  theophania 
vanishes.  It  is  the  majestic  and  sublime  description  of  Jehovah, 
advancing  in  clouds  and  tempest  and  storm,  to  the  help  of  his 
people.  The  same  general  imagery  is  employed  by  David  in 
Ps.  18:  8  seq.  and  is  lound  also  in  Ps.  144: 5.  In  Deut.  33:  2, 
Ps.  68:  8  and  Hab.  3:  3,  we  have  the  same  representation  of 
the  approach  of  Jehovah  from  the  south ;  perhaps,  as  has  been 
before  suggested,  because  the  Hebrews  before  the  establishment 
of  the  ark  in  Jerusalem,  conceived  of  God  as  dwelling  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  just  as  he  is  afterwards  represented  as  dwelling 
upon  Zion  $  see  Ex..3:  1.  24:  13.  Num.  10:  3;  also  Ps.  9: 12. 
In  this  case,  as  Herder  suggests,  Habakkuk  must  be  regarded 
as  having  simply  imitated  the  more  ancient  representation,  which 
he  found  already  clothed  in  poetical  language,  without  choosing 
to  make  such  alterations  as  a  change  of  times  and  opinions 
would  seem  to  have  demanded. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular 
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words ;  after  eKhibitiog  the  parallel  passages  of  Deborrii  aod 
the  Psalmist. 

Judg-  6:  4,  6.  Ps.  68:  8,  9. 

tiDo;  o:?!p-t3|  rtyS{^^  nn     utoa  tn»tt}  >l«  rrpi^  yyi  9 
njrt^  '»jatt  iby  tr»-in  6        a^rftfij  -^aBq 

The  agreement  and  difierence  of  the  two  passages  is  here 
presented  to  the  eye ;  so  that  no  further  remarks  are  necessary. 
The  pouring  down  of  water  from  the  clouds  is  omitted  in  v.  9 
of  the  Psalm ;  but  is  spoken  of  immediately  afterwards  in  v. 
10.  Indeed  earthquakes  and  tempests  are  every  where  repre- 
sented, as  accompanying  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  hb  char- 
acter of  Grod  of  hosts. 

Sctr,  *^^3flB,  is  that  range  of  mountains  which  stretches  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  southwards  towards  the 
Elanitic  gulf.  This  region  was  the  seat  of  the  children  of  Esau  or 
Edom ;  and  is  hence  called  here  the  field  of  Edom^  the  same 
as  the  later  Idumea.  The  tempest  therefore  on  which  Jehovah 
sits  enthroned,  approaches  from  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the 
heavens. 

Verse  5.  n>T3  CT^?!.  The  Vulgate,  and  most  interpreters, 
translate  these  words,  montes  diffluxeruni,  mountains  floxjoed 
doum  ;  and  understand  this  metaphorically  of  the  melting  away 
of  mountains  in  terror  before  Jehovah.  This  figure  is  oftea 
adopted  by  the  Hebrew  poets ;  and  on  this  account  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  this  rendering  here.  But  the  word  usually 
employed  to  express  this,  is  not  bta ,  but  0553 ;  see  Ps.  97:  5. 
Mic.  1 :  4.  The  proper  meaning  of  blj  is  to  flow,  to  run,  as 
water,  Ps.  147:  18  ;  and  it  is  never  elsewhere  used  to  express 
the  idea  o(  fl^owing  downy  melting.  It  seems  preferable  there- 
fore, in  the  present  instance,  to  regard  the  form  'ibtj  as  the  3 
pers.  plur.  praet.  Niphal  from  the  verb  b^j,  for  ^^n  ^instead  of 
the  usual  form  like  «ia53 .  The  meaning  then  will  be :  Mountains 
were  shaken,  trembled,  quaked,  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah  ;  a 
sense  equaUy  forcible  and  apposite  as  the  other,  and  supported 
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also  by  die  Septuagmt,  wbiob  has  iQuUv^amv.  Tbe  ibrm 
)b|a  instead  of  ^^\  (which  occurs  Is.  64:  1,  3,)  is  then  similar 
to  fut.  T\\i^  for  n\^l  Gen.  U:  7.  «J30|;j  for  ^laV;  Gen.  11:  6  ; 
or  in  the  praeter,  MD^  for  M??;  Ez.  41:  7.  rtj;^  for  SigiJ  Is. 
19:  3.*  Id  Is.  64: 'i,  3,  the  English  version  has  given  also  to 
^Vta  the  meaning  to  melt;  but  this  b  against  all  authority*    The 

Arabic  verb  Ajjk  means  to  ihake  the  earthy  and  the  noun 

uAh  ^'S"^*^^  earthquake. 

After  thus  celebrating  the  majesty  of  Jehovah  in  his  appear- 
ance for  the  overthrow  of  the  hostile  kings,  whose  remaining 
allies  she  has  iust  invoked  to  listen  to  her  song,  the  prophetess 
turns  to  describe  the  forlorn  and  degraded  state  to  which  Israel 
bad  previously  been  reduced. 

Verse  6.  All  the  historical  notice  we  have  of  Shamgar  is 
contained  in  Judg.  3:  31.  His  victory  over  the  Philistines 
seems  to  have  occurred  eighty  years  after  that  of  Ehud  over 
Moab.  As  to  the  interval  which  followed  between  him  and  the 
oippres&vm  of  Jabin,  there  is  nothing  specified.  In  thb  interval, 
probably,  we  must  place  Jael,  who  is  here  spoken  of  along  with 
Shamgar,  as  a  judge  or  deliverer  of  Israel;  but  who  is  no 
where  else  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  annals.  The  older  inter-* 
preters  have  generally  supposed  this  person  to  be  the  same  with 
the  wife  of  Heber,  mentioned  below.  There  is  however  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  assumption,  except  the  identity  of  the 
names ;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  mstances  in  which  different 
Hebrews  bore  one  and  the  same  appellation,  this  ceases  to  be 
an  argument  for  an  identity  of  persons  here.  There  are  be- 
sides several  considerations  against  this  assumption.  The 
wife  of  Heber  is  no  where  spoken  of,  except  as  the  destroyer 
cX  Sisera ;  had  she  been  formerly  celebrated,  there  could  hard- 
ly bave^fafled  to  be  some  distinct  allusion  to  it.  Further,  the 
l^rase  b  ^^ ,  in  the  days  of  any  one^  is  no  where  emploved 
except  in  reference  to  persons  who  have  made  an  epoch  in  his- 
tory by  their  character  and  distinguished  standmg ;  e.  g.  Gride* 
OQ,  Judg.  8: 28 ;  Saul,  1  Sam.  17:  12 ;  David,  2  Sam.  21:  2 ; 
Saiinael,  1  Kings  10:  21,  etc. 

*  Gesenius  Lehrgebaude,  p.  372.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  ^  266. 
No.  m.  74 
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nirnijj  ib^^ ,  the  highmay$  ceand^  sc.  to  be  oceopied,  i.  e« 
the  high  road's  were  abandooed  by  travellers,  on  account  of  the 
many  hostile  incursions,  by  which  they  were  rendered  insecure. 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Is.  33: 8,  ^^9  njib  niVD»  ^%m 
n^k,  the  highwayi  are  desclaley  the  traveller  ceaseih. 

n*i>jjVji5— n^a'^na .    The  word  Wna  usually  means  an  ele- 

vatedj  beaten  roadyfrom  ^3,  i.  q.  Ar.  ^^^.j^Xielevatusfuit,  Here, 
as  opposed  to  the  ri^t^i^bj^'  ^^^*?^  >  i^  serves  to  designate  the 
open  public  roads,  in  distinction  from  the  obscure  and  crooked 
bif'VHiys  which  travellers  were  now  compelled  to  take. 

VsRSB  7.  I'lT-jD  nbnn.  The  word  ^'it')©  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  ^aifierence  of  opinion,  and  of  much  contro* 
▼ersy.  The  difierent  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagmt  exhibit  a 
great  diversity.  The  Vatican  codex  has  dwavoi;  and  in  a 
similar  sense,  seven  other  Mss.  and  Theodoret  have  ot  xfce- 
tov¥Tig,  The  Vulgate  also  has  fortes  with  a  like  meaning ; 
with  which  the  translatk>n  above  given  agrees.  The  Alexan* 
drine  copy  of  the  Sept.  gives  simply  q>gai(ov,  retaining  the  He- 
brew word ;  while  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  copies,  and 
nko  eight  Mss.  in  Holmes,  exhibit  or  nutoMovpug^  but  without 
any  critical  ground.  The  Chaldee  translates  it  «*hat§  Mnp, 
Ufves  viUarumj  tmwaUed  cities  or  towns;  and  so  also  the 
Syriac  and  the  Rabbms,  whom  Le  Clerc  and  Kohler  follow. 
CKir  English  version  has  also  adopted  this  sense,  as  a  collective 
one,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages ;  and  Luther  exhibits  the 
same,  Bauren,  peasants.  With  these  Herder  also  coioeides. 
This  meaning  accords  well  with  that  of  the  similar  word  n^T*nB, 
Esth.  9:  19,  which  undoubtedly  signifies  country^towns  ;  aod'ic 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  context  in  the  particular  verse 
before  us.  But  it  would  be  less  suitable  in  v.  11  below ;  and 
as  the  meaning  given  in  the  translation  is  there  still  more  appro- 
priate, and  is  also  supported  by  the  usus  loquendi^  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  adopt  it.    The  Arabic  verb  A^  signifies  to  divide^ 

separate ;  and  hence,  as  Schnurrer  suggests,  we  have  the  notuw 
J^T*^D  and  Tna  Hab.  3:  14,  in  the  sense  d*  the  Hebrew  DQ«) , 
i.  e.  judgCy  rulerf  leader.  So  also  Dathe,  Gesenius,  and  HoU- 
mann.— %e  idea  of  the  verse  is,  not  that  there  were  no  leaders 
in  Israel ;  but  that  through  despondency  they  had  ceased  to  act 
-—had  failed  to  rouse  the  people  against  their  oppressors.  Com- 
pare the  conduct  of  Barak,  Judg.  4:  8. 
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^ntt^^  19 .  For  the  t)  prefixed,  see  the  remark  on  p»  577 
above. 

b«fn^';:D  Dfit  •  11)0  prophetess  here  calls  herself  mother  tn 
Tsraely  in  the  sense  of  benrfaciress;  just  as  distinguished  mea 
are  termed  ya^Aer«  of  their  country ^  or  fathen  in  general ;  Job 
29:  16.  Gen.  45:  8.  Compare  al»o  the  use  of  the  term  father 
towards  a  prophet,  2  K.  6:  21.  13:  14. 

Verse  8.  ti'^ttj'jn  ti'^pb»  ^iha^ .  These  words  are  suscep- 
tible of  two  interpretations :  liey  chose  new  gods ;  or,  God 
cho$e  new  things^  i.  e.  new  modes  of  deliverance  for  his  people, 
e.  g.  by  a  female  hand  and  not  by  military  valour.  The  former 
is  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  Cbaldee,  the  Rabbins,  the  Elng- 
lish,  LelClerc,  Scbnurrer,  Herder,  Dathe,  Hollmann,  and  odiers ; 
wbOe  tbe  latter  is  exhibited  by  the  Syriac,  Arabic  of  the 
Polyglott,  Vulgate,  Luther,  etc.  In  favour  of  die  former  it 
may  be  said,  that  hraely  which  has  been  mentioned  immediate- 
ly before,  may  with  perfect  ease  and  propriety  be  regarded  as 
die  subject ;  while  moreover  the  choice  of  new  gods,  the  turn- 
log  aside  to  idolatry,  is  throughoi:^  the  Book  of  Judges  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  God's  displeasure  against  his  people  and  of 
tbeir  consequent  subjugation  to  their  enemies ;  comp.  Judg.  2: 
11  seq.  2:  20seq.  3:  7,  ,8,  12.  6:  1.  8:  33.  10:  6,  7.  13:  1. 
Against  the  other  interpretation  we  may  also  say,  that  although 
Wtfn  is  used  in  the  feminine  in  a  similar  meaning,  Is.  42: 10. 
48:  6.  Jer.  31:  22 ;  yet  the  sense  thus  obtained  harmonizes 
less  with  die  context  here,  and  is  less  supported  by  historical 
anak^.  Strictly  speakmg  too,  we  may  say  with  Scbnurrer, 
that  on  this  supposition  the  subject  of  tbe  next  clause  must  be 
the  Israelites,  and  it  must  then  refer  to  the  wars  waged  by  them 
against  their  enemies, — an  bterpretation  which  would  do  vi- 
otence  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage. 

ta'^n^pp  tatib ,  lit.  warring  of  the  gaiesy  i.  e.  war  in  or  around 
the  gates  or  cities ;  with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  hostile  incur- 
sioasj  in  which  the  cities  of  Israel  were  surprised  and  plunder- 
ed ;  comp.  1  Sam.  30:  1  seq.  T^e  form  Dnb  is  lor  t])^, 
(wbieh  is  found  in  some  Mss.)  like  ^"7  for  ^^"ir,,  etc.  The 
word  may  either  be  taken  as  a  noun,  or  as  the  infinitive  of  Piei 
used  as  a  noun,  to  oppugnare*    Gresenius  prefers  the  former. 

rit$n:;  M  ]|At3 ,  no  shidd  was  seen.  The  word  DM  is  here  a 
direct  ^negative ;  as  also  in  Is.  22:  14.  2  K.  3:  14.  Prov.  27: 
24,  where  it  is  parallel  with  Ah .  See  Gresenius'  Lex.  under  fit), 
A.  6.     This  negative  sense  may  here  be  derived  from  its  use 
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eidier  as  an  interrogative,  or  as  a  partide  of  8wearing.-4a  re- 
spect to  the  number/brly  thousand^  see  on  p.  578  aboVe.  Tbo 
claase  may  also  refer  to  the  dejectioo  and  apathy  of  the  whole 
people,  who  neelected  to  rise  and  employ  even  the  arms  wfaiA 
they  bad,  in  behalf  of  their  liberties. 

V  £RSB  9.  After  this  description  of  the  bondage  of  brael  and 
its  effects  upon  the  courage  oi  the  people,  the  prophetess  nov^ 
by  a  natural  contrast,  again  repeats  her  exclamatiops  of  grati- 
tude to  the  princes  and  the  people,  that  they  at  length  had  risea 
and  triinnphed.  The  verse  is  thus  parallel  with  v.  2.  The 
preposition  ^  b  to  be  suppUed  before  ti^^sr^aii ;  an  ottiskm 
which  is  not  unfrequent  in  poetic  parallelism ;'  see  Deut.  33: 4, 
and  comp.  Prov.  27:  7.  135  18.  etc.*  She  invites  here  furdier 
the  whole  nation  in  general,  to  join  her  in  this  gratitude  and  m  t 
•ong  of  praise  to  Jehovah.  The  fbUowing  verses  are  more 
-q>ecific. 

VsASB  10.  This  verse  species  three  classes  of  Pf'*^ 
whom  we  may  r^ard  as  bcluding  the  whole  people.  The  fat 
are  iho$e  who  ride  upon  whiU  onef .  These  we  may  take  l» 
be  the  nobles^  princu^  magtmiu  ;  first,  because  it  is  ^qiresdf 
related  that  the  thirQr  sons  of  Jair  who  judged  Israel,  ffid  die 
seventy  sons  and  nephews  of  Abdon,  who  also  judged  Israel, 
rode  upon  a$s  colts,  Judg.  10:  4*  12:  14$  a  circumstance  wUeh 
seems  to  be  mentioned  as  pertaining  to  their  rank  in  life  $-Hilrf 
cecoodly,  because  it  is  a  wdl  known  fact  that  white  elepbants, 
carnds,  asses,  and  mules,  or  rather  those  approaching  to  wirit^ 
Imve  always  been  highly  prized  among  oriental  nations,  and  are 
usuaHy  the  property  of  princes.  It  is  also  proper  here  to  re* 
marie,  that  tiie  ass  of  warmer  countries,  as  Palestine,  and  abd 
e.  g.  m  Genoa,  is  quite  a  stately  animal,  and  bewts  little  resem* 
blance  to  his  degraded  brother  in  more  northern  regions.  Comp* 
Bocharti  Hieroz.  P.  L  p.  476.  or  T.  I.  p.  629,  64»,  ed.  Ro- 
senmueUer ;  also  p.  183,  or  p.  151  ed.  Rosemn. 

A  second  class  of  persons  is  described  in  the  words  ^ 
l-^.JO-b? .  What  is  then  •j-'i^o  ?  The  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  ChaWee, 
the  Rabbins,  Luther,  the  English,  Lie  Clerc,  and  others,  take  it 
as  if  compounded  fixmi  ^•»"?  ^a  ;  and  then  render,  those  whe  i* 
n  !»  i?  in  or  for  judgmental  e.  judges.  Such  a  ase  how^ 
ever  of  the  particles  ii  and  ]%;  is  elsewhere  unknown  ifl  He- 

•  Qesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  837.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  §  659.  b. 
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brew.  Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  wrhe  Jthe  word  with 
other  VDweb,  e.  e.  y^ ,  for  this  would  mean  controversy  and 
naifuJ^menL  Michaelis  has  Tery  arbitrarily  translated,  ihr 
die  mff  Wagen  fahren ;  probably  for  the  sake  of  antithesis 
with  the  preceding  and  following  clauses.  The  easiest  and  best 
supported  kiterpretatioD  is  that  which  I  have  given,  upon  the 
authority  of  Cocceius,  Schnurrer,  Herder,  Dathe,  Cresenius, 
HoHmann,  and  others.  In  this  1^  is  regarded  as  the  less 
common  form  of  the  plural,  either  of  n^ ,  whence  ^*?Q  Ps.  109: 
18,  and  i  vq  Lev.  6:  3 ;  or  of  the  fem.  rn» ,  whence  niTO  Ps. 
133:2:  mst  as  r>53  from  rtto  Job  12:  Yl.    Both  of  these 

words  come  from  ^y^ ,  Arabic  Osjo  9  iQ  the  sense  of  to  extend^ 
Readout;  and  they  are  spoken  properly  of  any  thing  urAJeA 
ma^  be  upread  ouU  &•  g«  of  carpets  or  coverings,  and  of  the 
laige  outer  garments  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  also  used  to 
ale^  ^MMi  at  oigbt,  Ex.  22:  25, 26.  Deut  24: 13.^  Those  then 
who  are  here  said  to  recline  on  carpets  are  the  neA,  the  opnlentf 
10  distindioo  from  the  nobles  and  the  poor  ;-^e  idea  of  cost^ 
lyijmUndid^  being  h&e  implied,  as  in  1  K.  22: 10. 

Toe  third  class  are  those  who  vxtlk  the  streets  or  by  the 
vajft  i.  e.  the  poor.  Thus  then  we  have  the  nobles^  the  wealthy ^ 
and  the  poor,  or  die  whole  nadon,  to  whom  the  invocation  of 
the  poetess  is  addressed,  to  join  the  song  of  triumph. 

I  ought  to  remark  hsre,  that  Schnurrer  does  not  refer  thd 
two  last  or/jo*  to  different  classes  of  men.  He  supposes  that 
those  who  recline  on  carpets  and  those  who  walk  the  sireetSf 
meofify  designate  persons  of  every  class  who  are  at  leisure  or  are 
engaged  in  busmess,  i.  e.  the  whole  community ;  and  he  com- 
pares Deut.  6:  7,  where  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  talk  of 
the  preempts  of  the  law  both  while  they  ^  sit  in  the  house  and 
wa&  by  tae  way.'  The  rendering  of  the  Syriac  version  and 
Arabic  of  the  rolyglott  would  rather  support  this  view,  viz. 
sedentes  in  domibus*  But  it  is  well  remarked  by  Hollmann, 
that  in  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy  referred  to,  it  is  not  so 
amch  the  object  to  include  the  whole  community  of  persons, 
as  it  is  to  cover  every  moment  of  time ;  so  that  the  point  of 
Schnurrer's  comparison  falls  away. 

The  turn  given  to  thb  verse  by  Jerome  is  somewhat  amusing, 
and  as  some  perhaps  may  think,  not  wh(dly  inapposite.  ''  As- 
censores  asinarum  populus  Israel  dicitur  ;  asinae  vero  in  quibus 

*  Jahn,  Bib.  Archaeol.  ^  122.     Mod.  Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  d. 
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dscendunt,  Doctores  tribus  Israel  dicuntur ;  super  quorum  doo 
trtna  reliquus  populus  quasi  super  asinas  asceudere  dickur,  id 
est»  requiescere.  Et  ipsi  asioae  dicuntur,  hoc  est,  gradieoteg 
mstar  asinae  in  lege,  sedentes  super  judicium,  id  est,  super 
legem,  etc." 

V  ERSE  1  ] .  The  prophetess  has  just  called  upon  all  the  peo- 
[de  to  join  in  a  song,  and  she  now  declares  the  occasion,  at  or 
on  account  of  the  voice j  or  joyful  cry^  of  iho$e  toho  divide  the 

Jooil.  It  would  be  in  vain  here  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
ifierent  interpretations  proposed  of  this  verse.  The  difficu^ 
arises  principally  from  the  word  t]*«2t2ra .  The  Septuagiot  httt 
ano  tptopiig  dpanQOvofiiPOiv ;  the  Vulgate  paraphrastically  and 
arbitrarily,  ubi  collisi  sunt  currusy  et  hostium  suffocaius  est  exer* 
ciius.  Similar  to  these  is  Le  Clerc.  But  the  word  unquestioD- 
aUy  means  either  archers^  or  those  who  dimde  8C.  the  spoiL 
If  the  former,  it  is  a  denominative  in  the  Piel  form  from  yn, 
arrow ;  if  the  latter  it  is  the  Piel  part,  from  y:tn  to  duidcj 
which  probably  derives  its  meaning  from  the  oriental  custom  of 
dividing  by  lot  by  means  of  arrows.*  The  former  sense  is 
followed  by  the  Chaldee,  the  Rabbins,  Luther,  the  English,  and 
also  Justi ;  to  whose  mterpretation  I  shall  recur  again  below. 
I  have  preferred  the  sense  to  divide^  on  the  authority  of  Schnur- 
rer.  Herder,  Dathe,  Gresenius,  Hollmann,  and  others ;  and  b^ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  to  accord  better  with  the  conteirt.  In 
this  interpretation,  the  ti^fm  are  the  victorious  warriors,  who 
return  laden  with  booty  to  tlieir  various  tribes,  and  bah  at  the 
watering  places  to  divide  out  the  spoil.  These,  as  is  weD 
known,  are  the  usual  places  of  encampment  and  rest  in  the 
east ;  and  the  division  of  the  plunder  was  also  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  and  song;  see  the  description  of  such  a  scene,  1 
Sam.  30:  16.  In  Is.  9:  2  also,  the  joy  of  those  who  divide  fA« 
spoil  is  used  by  comparison  to  indicate  great  joy;  comp.  Ps. 
68:  13.  119:  162.  Is.  33:23.  In  these  rejoicings  the  pro- 
phetess now  calls  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  join ;  also 
around  these  streams  and  watering  places  to  celebrate  their  tri- 
umph, the  aid  and  victories  of  Jehovah ;  and  then  to  descend 
in  tranquillity  to  their  several  cities.  Compare  here  verse  15 ; 
and  also  Virgil  Eel.  I.  61,  62  : 

hie  inter  flnmina  nota 
Et  fbntet  sacros  tngna  captabis  opacnm. 

♦  Pocock.  Spec.  Hist  Arabum,  p.  324.    A.  Scbultens  ad  Job. 
40:25. 
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Should  any  one  prefer  here  to  render  b^p^  by  more  than  the 
$foice  tf  etc.  expressing  a  degree  of  rejoicing  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  divide  the  pr^^  I  know  not  that  there  would  be 
any  very  valid  objection.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  would  not 
be  afiected  by  such  a  mode  of  rendering. 

Just]  proposes  still  another  version,  which  is  not  without  its 
merits.  He  takes  t3*^2e2th^  in  the  sense  of  archers^  i.  e.  hostile 
warriors,  who  were  wont  to  seize  upon  the  shepherds  and  their 
flocks  when  collected  around  the  watering  places.  The  prefix 
10  in  Mp}9  he  would  render  by  praSi  locoj  instead  of.  His  ver- 
sion dien  b  :  instead  of  the  noise,  of  the  [hostile]  archers 
around  the  watering-trov^hsj  there  they  shall  celebrate^  etc." 
But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the  force  thus  put  upon  the  prepo- 
sition ]ia ,  this  interpretation,  to  my  taste  at  least,  has  less  of 
elegance,  and  'harmonizes  less  with  the  context,  than  either  of 
these  discussed  above. 

rtirp  rnpnx  wit*  tauJ.  The  verb  «i  Jn-^  is  fut.  Piel  from  the 
root  njsj.  The  noun  Sip*1X  signifies  not  only  rtghieousnesSf 
but  benejitffavourf  and  i\so  deliverance^  i.  q.  2>tt);  and  W^ittj^ ,  Is. 
46:24.  46:  13.  61:  6,  8.  56:  i.  Hence  we  may  'properly 
translate  it  here  favoursj  deliverances^  victories^  always  perhaps 
with  the  accessory  idea  of  Aeir  having  been  righteously  be- 
slowedy  as  against  idolaters.  The  word  nnn^  some  have  pro* 
posed  to  read  ^*TV;  5  so  Schnurrer  and  Dathe.  But  this  is  un- 
necessary ;  because  the  praeter,  when  it  follows  a  future,  may 
tidce  of  course  a  future  sense.'* 

Versi:  12.  Having  thus  invited  the  whole  nation  to  join  the 
song  of  victory,  the  prophetess  now  turns  to  herself  and  Ba- 
rak, the  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  triumph,  in  a  tone  of  vivid 
appeal  and  excitation.  She  calls  upon  herself  to  dictate  a  strain 
diincriptive  of  the  preparation  and  the  conflict, — that  stram  to 
which  the  nation  snail  respond ;  and  on  Barak  to  lead  forth  bis 
captives  and  display  them  in  triumph  before  his  countrymen. 
If  we  assume  this  to  be  the  proper  interpretation,  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  poem  is  the  song  which  Deborah  thus  indites. 

It  is  however  only  with  hesitation  that  I  have  at  length  given 
the  pr^rence  to  the  above  interpretation.  Schnurrer  proposes 
a  dbFerent  connexion  of  the  parts ;  viz.  to  unite  verse  12  with 
the  siicceeding  verses ;  and  to  regard  it  as  the  appeal  and  in- 

•  Gcsenius  Lchrgeb.  p.  794.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gr.  §  603.  e.  2. 
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vocttioo  of  Deborah  btfore  the  battle ;  coiop.  4: 14.  We 
must  then  supply  ^*^:g<$ ,  Isaid^  before  v.  12;  and  suppose 
that  she  commences  her  narrative  of  the  conflict  hy  recounting 
her  original  appeal  to  herself  and  Barak. — My  reason  for  pre* 
jferring  the  other  view  is,  that  verses  9 — 11  are  a  series  of  in- 
vocations to  the  people  of  all  ranks  to  celebrate  Jehovah; 
which  would  very  naturally  be  foUowed  by  an  appeal  of  the 
prophetess  to  herself  to  lead  them  in  their  song  of  praise; 
and  because  her  original  appeal  to  Barak  and  the  people  seems 
to  be  contained  in  v.  13. — ^That  such  appeals  to  one's  self 
are  not  unusual  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  an  almost  unnecessary 
remark;  see  Ps.  42:  6,  12.  103:  1—6.  104:  1.  et  al. 

Vebse  13.  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken,  the  po- 
phetess  here  begins  the  song  which  she  has  called  upoo  her- 
self to  indite,  by  recounting  her  appeal  to  the  people  and  her 
invocation  of  Jehovah's  help,  before  the  battle.  It  is  Deceasary 
to  supply  here  "^n^^gM  after  YM,  instead  of  before  v.  12  as  is 
done  Dy  Schnurrer.*  The  omission  of  the  forms  of  *nQM  in  this 
manner  is  one  of  the  most  common  features  of  Hebrew  poet- 
ry ;  see  Cant.  3;  2,  3.  Ps.  8:  4.  Is.  3:  6.  14:  8.  Job  8:  18. 
9:  19.  Num.  23:  7.  et  al.  saep.* 

Then  [I  said],  descend  ye  remnant  of  the  noblet  of  the  oao- 
ple.  A  much  controverted  clause,  and  one  which  has  often  oeea 
rendered  at  random,  without  any  critical  authority ;  as  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  various  versk>ns  of  the 
Scriptures.  With  Gesenius  and  HoUmann  I  take  n*^^  here  to 
be  2  pers.  imperat.  from  ^T^;  to  descend^  instead  of  the  regular 
form  ni,  for  which  we  also  find  the  form  mn  (Jen.  45;  9. 
Such  instances  of  a  double  future  and  imperative  are  not  un- 
common in  verbs  Pe  Todh.  Thus  we  find  firom  \Z)*i^  the  iow 
perative  forms  ;d*^  1  K.  21:  15  and  irb"^^  in  pause  with  H  par- 
a^ogic,  Deut.  33:  23 ;  from  p^;  the  Imp.  J^)l  2  K.  4:  41,  and 
pat'j  Ez,  24:  3.+ — ^The  word  *r^^,  remnanty  is  explained  by 
V.  7.  I  prefer  to  take  13^  here  in  the  same  sense  as  if  it  were 
the  genitive  after  lor^ytli ;  just  as  we  find  in  Ex.  23:  17  fi>nw 

J^t^^roweov  stonet^  Ruth  2:  17  &*»'^^1z)  n^'>4,  an  qAahow 
^arley ;  see  also  the  other  instances  adduced  by  Gesenius^ 


*  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  850.    Stuart's  Heb.  Or.  $  555. 
f  Ibid.  p.  383.    Stuart  ibid.  §  246. 
X  Lehrgebaude  p.  667. 
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who  supposes  the  htter  noim  is  to  be  taken  not  so  mtich  m 
pkice  of  a  genitive,  as  of  an  accusative,  or  perhaps  adverbially* 
In  the  Sepuagint  the  verse  stands  thus : 

Tb'w  Hat^dtj  nataXiiftfia  rotg  layvgoTg  • 

Aaog  HVQiov  Hurffirj  avi^  iv  rotg  HgurmoTg  t^i/nov. 

This  evidently  depends  upon  another  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
vowels  and  accents,  viz.  n^j  instead  of  i*y^ ,  and  also  nnn*;  t^ 
instead  of  the  present  separation  by  the  jithnach^  as  follows! 

Thifldivisioa  and  mode  of  reading  Michaelis  and  Schnurrer 
have  also  adopted,  and  after  them  all  modem  commentates, 
except  Gresenius  and  HoUmann.  They  would  then  render  tb« 
passage  thus : 

Then  a  remnant  descended  against  the  valiant, 

The  peq>le  of  Jehovah  descended  for  me  against  the  mighty. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  reasons  brought  forward  by 
Schnurrer  hi  favour  of  this  interpretation  are  specious,  particu- 
larly when  taken  b  connexion  with  his  views  of  v.  12.  He 
remarks,  that  the  parallelism  of  the  two  parts  of  the  verse  are 
diereby  rendered  much  more  striking ;  that  the  connexkm  with 
V.  12  (in  his  view  of  it)  is  more  natural  and  appropriate ;  that 
ktfacn  agrees  with  chap.  4:  14,  where  Barak  and  his  troops 
are  said  to  have  descended  from  Tabor.  But  ki  opposition  ta 
all  thb  we  may  affirm,  that  there  is  no  uMessity  whatever  for  a 
ehange  of  the  vowels,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  avoid  such  a 
change ;  and  further,  that  the  sense  is  much  more  forcible,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  occasion  and  the  whole  ten(ur  of 
Deborah's  raisskHi,  if  we  suppose  bw  thus  to  have  invoked  the 
presaice  and  aid  of  Jehovah. 

Vkrse  14.  pbtt»*— ^  The  poetess  now  proceeds  to  re- 
riew  those  who  joined  the  standard  of  Barak.  The  word  na 
is  here  the  poetic  form  whh  Yodh  parMgogic  for  )n .  Before 
tmHtb  the  relative  n^A  is  of  course  to  be  supplied  ;  as  also  the 
verl)  ^in;j  from  the  tfiird  clause  of  the  verse.  Root  is  here  a 
firmly  eBtablvihed  seaij  dwelling;  compare  the  similar  use  of 
the  verb.  Is.  27:  6.  Ps.  80:  10.  Job  6:  3.  But  how  could 
Ephraim  be  said  to  dwell  by  Amalek,  when  this  people,  as  is 
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well  known,  inhabited  the  country  to  the  south  of  PaleiliDet 
between  Mount  Seir  and  the  Egyptian  borders  ?  The  answer 
is  rendered  easy  by  a  notice  in  Judg,  12:  15,  where  it  is  said 
that  Abdon  was  buried  "  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  in  the  mowit 
rf  the  Amdlekites,  •^p.^»?5  nna."  It  is  hence  probable,  that 
colonies  of  this  people  Lad  formerly  migrated  into  the  couDttjr 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  one  of  these  at  least  had  m^taio- 
ed  itself  among  the  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  It  is 
die  Ephraimites  who  dwelt  near  them,  who  thus  come  out  ta 
the  war.  Schnurrer  supposes  Amalek  to  be,  both  here  and  m 
12:  15,  only  the  name  of  a  mountain  ;  but  the  other  supposi- 
tion seems  more  probable. — Other  explanations  it  would  be  a 
loss  of  time  to  recount ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  mostly 
not  more  intelligible  than  our  English  version  :  OutcfEfkroM 
was  there  a  root  of  them  against  Amalek. 

^2}tt»  ^'^^sa  T"^*?,*'  ^fi^  ^*««  [O  Ephraim,  came]  Bc*- 
jamin,  ^among  thy  people^  hosts.  Ephraim  b  addressed  as  it 
present,  comp.  Is.  1:  29.  We  must  presume  the  number  firom 
Benjamin  to  have  been  so  small,  as  not  to  have  formed  a  disdnct 
corps. 

^^i?i^^^*~~'^Q*  JtfocAir  was  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
father  of  *Gilead,  Gen.  50:  23.  Num.  27:  1 ;  and  is  put  here 
for  the  tribe  cf  Manasseh.  The  word  ta^RpnJa  is  part.  Pod 
from  Pj^n,»  ^^  signifies  the  same  as  ta^pj^Vi  in  v.  9  above. 
Sept.  iptaaaoPTsg^  Vulg.  principes. 

•^Bb  D5»a  tJ-^DTDO,  they  that  bear  the  staff  of  a  leader,  sc 
in  war,  i.  e.  the  staff  of  office.  Most  of  the  versions  take  n;b 
here  in  the  sense  of  scribe,  vfriter  ;  which  b  indeed  its  most  ooid- 
mon  meaning,  but  does  not  suit  the  connexion  here.  The  word 
is  also  applied  to  two  great  officers  of  state,  viz.  to  the  secretaij 
of  state,  who  made  out  orders  and  decrees  in  the  king's  naoie, 
2  Sam.  8:  17.  2  K.  19:  2.  22:  3 ;  and  also  to  a  high  militaij 
officer,  who  had  the  charge  of  raisbg  and  mustering  the  troopsi 
2  K.  25:  19.  Jer.  52:  25.  In  the  present  passage  it  seems  to 
be  taken  nearly  in  this  latter  sense ;  or  rather,  for  a  military 
leader  or  prefect  in  general.  The  verb  ^vr^  to  hold  is  constru- 
ed with  a  before  the  object.    Compare  the'^Greek  annmovx^ 

Verse  15.  ^"yo  is  here  the  unusual  plural  form  fromtil^) 
instead  of  ta-'^to;  like  •'5^31,  Amos  7:  1.  -^nn  Zech.  14:5.* 
There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  changing'tLe  vowel^iots 

*  Gesenitts  Lehrgeb.  p.  523.    Stuart's  Heb.  Or.  §  325. 
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to  "^to  as  Schnurrer  proposes ;  nor  for  translating  it  my  primr 
cet,  as  Le  Clerc  and  others  have  done. 

pn3  ]?  ^Mi^^ .  The  most  obvious  rendering  of  these  words 
is,  0$  hsacharj  so  Barak  ;  supplying  the  :^  of  comparison  be- 
fore Issachar;  and  they  are  so  rendered  by  Gesenius  in  bis 
Liex.  art.  1%,  !•  2  </,  as  also  by  Luther  and  Le  Clerc.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  connexbn  the  words,  taken  in  this  sense, 
czn  have  with  the  rest  of  the  verse.  A  far  better  solutbn  is 
proposed  by  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  Schnurrer :  quidam 
putant  p  significare  eos  quibut  nixu$  fuerii  Baracus  quosque 
sequentes  habueritj  ex  Uia  iignificatione  vocis  1^  quam  habet 
Ex.  30:  18.  In  this  passage  of  Exodus,  1^  signifies  a  support^ 
ftofif,  on  which  any  thing  rests;  so  also  in  1  K.  7:  31.  et  al. 
I  have  therefore  translated,  Lsachar  wa»  the  reliance  of  Bar 
rakf  i.  e.  his  stay,  support;  deriving  ]3  from  ^ys  in  the  sense  of 

}^^.  Most  of  the  modern  commentators  preler  to  derive  it 
irom  *|33  in  the  sense  of  to  cover,  protect ;  and  translate  it 
praesidiumj  guard*  This  is  not  however  supported  by  the  tatit 
ioquendi,  and  seems  unnecessary. — ^The  meaning  of  the  verse 
thus  far  seems  to  be,  that  while  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were  with 
Deborah,  the  people  of  that  tribe  followed  Barak. 

•nba^a  nV^.  Literally,  were  sent  down  at  his  feet,  i.  e. 
followed  him  into  the  valley,  with  the  accessory  idea  of  impetur 
osiiy.  Many  refer  this  to  Barak,  who  was  ^  sent  on  foot  into  the 
valley.*  &)  our  English  version ;  certainly  without  critical 
ground  or  any  very  intelligible  sense ;  while  in  chap.  4:  10,  the 
very  same  phrase  is  translated  correctly. — ^The  interpretation  first 
given,  renders  this  clause  parallel  to  the  preceding  one ;  Issa- 
char closely  followed  Bandc,  and  was  his  stay  and  support. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  catalogue  of  those  tribes  who  took 
part  in  the  enterprise,  viz.  Ephraim,  Benjamb,  Manasseh,  Zehr 
ulun,  and  Issachar.  Of  these  only  Zebulun  is  recorded  in 
chap.  IV.  while  Naphtali  who  is  there  mentioned,  is  here  first 
spoKen  of  in  V.  18  below;  where  both  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
are  particularly  celebrated.  Probably  they  constituted  the 
chief  portion  of  the  troops  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
dwelling  as  they  did  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Jabin. 
Thus  they  are  naturally  the  only  tribes  mentioned  in  the  brief 
notices  oi  history ;  while  on  a  triumphal  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent, die  deeds  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  battle,  would 
doubtless  be  placed  in  the  strongest  light. 

12^  Mn  n^iibn.     With  this  clause  commences  the  list  of 
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those  tribes  which  (ailed  to  obey  the  sotnmoiis  of  Deborah ; 
and  here  v.  16  should  properly  begin.  The  tribe  of  Reuben 
dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  river 
Arnon  northwards,  and  possessed  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
which  was  *  every  where  well  watered,'  Gen.  13:  JO.  Their 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  rich  pasturage.  Num.  S2:  1.* 
Among  the  itreanu  of  Reuben  means  simply  in  the  %oeU  water* 
ed  land  of  Reubenj  its  fertile  plains  and  valiies. 

ab-'^ggh.  The  word  pg^j  signi6es  a  decision,  rmohuiony 
decree.  The  idea  of  the  verse  is,  that  the  Reubenites  at  first 
resolved  to  join  their  countrymen,  and  '  willingly  to  o&r  them- 
selves ;'  but  afterwards  remained  quiet  at  home.  This  cooduct 
the  prophetess  first  describes  in  a  tone  of  apparent  praise,  which 
by  a  poetical  artifice  b  converted  into  the  keenest  irony.  She 
pronounces  their  original  resolution  and  purpose  to  have  been 
magnanimous;   inquires  why  it  was  not  fulfilled,-*-wby  they 

E referred  to  remam  at  home  and  listen  to  the  piping  of  the 
erdsmen  ?  She  then  repeats,  as  it  were,  her  first  declaration 
of  approbation  ;  but  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  ("^H^  in- 
stead of  pi^^,)  she  pronounces  their  magnanimous  resoluiiou  to 
have  been  empty  deliberationf  resuhing  in  cowardly  indolence. 
A  similar  species  of  paronomasia  occurs  in  Ps.  49:  13,  SI. 

The  Word  fi^na^jq  here  and  in  Gen.  49:  14,  is  probably  i.  a« 
tsriQt^  Ps.  18:  14,  and  means  the  folds^  pinfolds^  in  wbioi 
flocks  and  herds  in  warm  countries  are  durmg  summer  enclos-^ 
ed  at  night ;  from  n^^  to  place^  set^  like  stabula  from  stare. 
It  is  every  where  spoken  in  reference  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of 
jMstoral  life,  in  opposition  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war. 
The  usual  word  is  nn*!^.— This  interpretatkwi  is  proposed  by 
R.  Sal.  Ben  Melech :  ]»^rt  nimai  niDnyo  on  fi'^nwDon  fo, 
1.  e.  the  ranges  and  folds  of  the  flocks.  The  dual  form  proba- 
bly arises  m>m  the  number  of  hurdles  of  which  the  enck>- 
sures  were  usually  composed  ;  so  also  ta^q^n'id  Josh.  15: 36.— 
The  meaning  more  usually  attributed  to  this  word  is  drinking^ 
troughs^  i.  e.  for  the  catde.  This  is  illustrated  at  length  by 
Michaelison  Lowth,  (p.  599.  ed.  Rosenm.  Lips.  1815,)  but 
4oes  not  rest  on  sufficient  grounds ;  see  Gesenius'  Lex.  sub 
voc. 


*  The  reputation  of  this  tract  for  pasturage  continues  to  the 
present  day;  see  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  Germ.  ed.  with 
notes  by  Gesenius,  II.  p.  628.  Rosenmueller,  Alterthumak.  Bd. 
II.  Th.  I.  p.  264. 
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Verse  17.  )^ — '^^\h'  Oilead  was  tbe  name  of  the  son  of 
Maobir,  v.  1 1,  and  also  tbe  name  of  tbe  mountainous  country 
east  of  Jordan,  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  ;  Deut.  3:  15.  Josh.  13:  26,  31.  22:  9.  It  may 
therefore  here  mean  either  that  half  of  Manasseh,  (the  other 
half  having  gone  out  to  battle,  v.  11,)  or  the  tribe  of  Gad,  or 
both  these.  The  latter  is  not  improbable ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Crttd  at  least  must  be  btended.  Gilead  is  put  directly  for  Gad, 
Ps.  60:  9.  The  verb  ]y^  necessarily  here  implies  to  dwell  at 
easBy  quietly  J  as  in  Ps.  16:  9.  55:  7.  Prov.  7:  11.  The  mere 
fret  01  resiaing  beyond  J(»rdan  could  surely  be  no  cause  of  re- 
proach. 

n^*5  ^j[— I'll .  This  clause  is  rendered  by  Michaelis,  Schnurrer, 
and  others,  ^and  Dauj  why  feared  he  ships  f  But  the  other 
iiieaoingof  ^^A,  m.  to  sojourn,  dwell,  applies  much  better  here ; 
first  because  of  the  parallelism  with  )y^  and  diD^;  and  second- 
ly, beca^ffie  we  no  where  read  of  hostile  incursions  by  sea 
against  the  Israelites.  That  the  verb  in  th'is  sense  must  here 
be  construed  with  an  accusative,  b  no  objection  $  for  a  decided 
iostance  of  the  same  construction  occurs  in  Ps.  120:  5.  The 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  included  tbe  haven  of  Joppa,  Josh. 
19:6,  and  also  the  coast  farther  south.  This '  interpretation 
moreover  is  supported  by  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Luther,  and 
tke  English  version  ;  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Schnurrer 
bimselt^ 

rt^tf^  — ^^K.  The  same  reproach  is  here  brought  against 
Asher,  that  he  remained  inactive  on  his  coasts.  The  noun  ^in , 
firom  q^h  to  wear  away,  signifies  coast,  sea  coast,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  continually  wearing  away  by  the  water.     So  in  Arabic, 

SJv^,  Olx^'9  signify  margin,  sea  coast.  The  plural  t3"»sl 
stands  often  in  poetry  in  cases  where  in  prose  we  find  the  sing. 
^Z*  ^*  g*  ^^°*  ^^'  1^*  ^^^  ^'  ^'  compared  with  Gen.  32:  13. 
41:49,  etc.  In  the  next  clause,  &'^^nt)X3  are  properly  ren^«, 
fissures,  sc.  in  the  coast,  from  y^^B  to  rend  ;  and  hence  bays, 
harbours.  The  celebrated  harbour  of  Acco  or  Ptolemais,  now 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  lay  in  the  territory  of  Asher.  Achzib  also  and 
Tyre  are  mentioned  as  falling  within  the  limits  of  this  tribe, 
Josh.  19:  29. 

•  In  his  Notae  ad  Spec.  Tanchumi  Hierospl  Tub.  1791. 
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Versb  18.  Zebulun  and  NaphtaK  are  here  particalarljr 
celebrated.  They  are  the  only  tribes  mentioned  in  chap.  it. 
Jabin  and  Sisera  dwelt  in  their  territories  ;  and  the  oppression 
would  therefore  naturally  fall  niost  heavily  on  these  tribes.  We 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  they  were  more  eager  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  bondage ;  that  they  indeed  would  rise  in  greater 
numbers,  and  exhibit  a  more  determined  valour.  Hence  they 
are  said  to  have  despised  their  lives  even  unto  death,  i.  e.  to  have 
rushed  fearless  upon  danger  and  death.  The  Arabian  poets 
use  similar  expressions ;  see  the  quotations  in  Schnurrer  ad  h.  1. 
— The  lofiy  field  is  here  probably  spoken  in  reference  to  Mount 
Tabor,  on  which  the  army  of  Israel  was  at  first  encamped ; 
lit.  Ike  heights  of  the  field,  perhaps  also  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  plain  of  £sdraelon. 

Verse  19.  The  prophetess  now  proceeds  to  describe  the 
battle.  From  the  circumstance  that  kings  are  here  spoken 
of,  we  may  with  probability  infer  that  other  allied  kings  took 
the  field  with  Sisera.  Such  confederacies  were  not  unusual ; 
see  Josh.  10:  3  seq.  11:  1  seq. 

naa  ''59'"^?  ^W^'  Taanach  and  Megiddo  were  ckies  of 
the  Canaanites,  each  of  which  had  its  own  king.  They  are  al- 
ways mentbned  together,  except  in  Josh.  21:  25;  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  they  lay  near  each  other ;  Josh.  12:  21.  17: 11. 
Judg.  1:  27.  1  K.  4:  12.  1  Chr.  7:  29.  In  the  division  of  the 
laqd  under  Joshua,  they  were  assigned  to  Manasseh ;  altboagh 
it  is  expressly  said  that  they  lay  within  the  territory  of  Issa- 
char.  Josh.  17:  11.  For  a  time,  however,  the  Canaanites  were 
not  driven  out  of  them,  Judg.  1:  27.  Afterwards  Taanach  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  Josh.  21:  25.  At  a  later  period  the 
two  formed  part  of  one  of  the  twelve  districts  over  which  Sok>- 
mon  placed  purveyors,  1  K.  4:  12.  In  1  Chr.  7:  29  they  are 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Ephraim.  M^ddo 
was  fortified  by  Solomon,  1  K.  9:  15 ;  and  was  afterwards  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  2  K.  9:  27,  and  of  Josiah, 
2  K.  23:  i9.  2  Chr.  35:  22. — We  find  also  mention  of  the 
plain  or  valley  of  Megiddo,  2  Chr.  35:  22.  Zech.  12:  11 ;  and 
of  the  waters  of  Megiddo,  in  the  verse  before  us.  These 
waters  and  the  plain,  of  course,  derive  this  appellation  from 
their  immediate  proximity  to  the  city. 

Where  then  were  the  cities  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo  situat- 
ed ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  plain  and  the  waters  of  Me- 
giddo ?    The  whole  context  and  the  nature  of  the  case  shew. 
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that  they  could  iK>t  have  been  far  remote  from  Mount  Tabor; 
and  as  the  Kishon  b  represented  as  having  swept  the  enemies 
away,  the  field  of  battle  must  have  been  upon  the  renowned 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  But  to  obtain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
situation  of  these  cities  and  of  the  batde  ground,  it  will  be  oe* 
cessary  to  go  more  into  detail. 

The  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  (the  latter  bebg  the 
Greek  pronunciation  of  the  former,)  lies  within  the  ancient  bor- 
ders of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  and  expands  itself  between  the 
Jordan  and  Mount  Carmel,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  E.  S.  E. 
to  W.  N.  W.  It  is  skirted  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains  of  Na- 
zareth and  Mount  Tabor ;  on  the  £.  by  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
boa,  which  form  the  western  border  of  the  Jordan  valley ;  on 
the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Samaria,  and  the  hills 
which  stretch  firom  these  to  Mount  Carmel ;  and  on  the  S.  W. 
and  W.  by  this  latter  mountain,  and  by  hills  which  separate 
the  plain  from  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  sea  ;*  among  which  lies  the  lake  Cendevia  of 
Pliny,  the  source  of  the  Belus.  The  line  of  mountains  on 
the  north  side  of  the  plain  is  bold ;  and  through  these  enters 
the  ravine  which  conducts  to  Nazareth.f  About  two  or  three 
fijriongs  further  east,  stands  Tabor,  projectmg  somewhat  upon 
the  plain.  Still  farther  to  the  eastward  the  plain  extends  about 
three  or  four  miles,  on  its  northern  side,  to  a  line  of  hills ; 
beyond  the  southern  end  of  which  hills,  it  is  prolonged  towards 
the  range  of  Gilboa.  This  range,  which  separates  this  tract  from 
the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  rises  into  peaks,  probably  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  that  river.t  Between  these  are  Wadxfs 
or  ravines  which  descend  to  the  Jordan.  Opposite  to  this  pro- 
longation of  the  vale  of  Esdraelon  towards  the  S.  E.  on  a  spot 
where  the  ridge  of  Gilboa  sinks  down  and  forms  a  tract  of 
elevated  rocky  country,  open  to  the  west  and  descending  to- 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  383  seq.  French  Transl.  Tom.  II.  p.  13 
aeq. 

f  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Beet  1826.  pp.  128, 129. 

$  Dr.  Richardson,  in  Mod.-  Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  248.  Bost 
1830.  The  natives  still  name  this  ridge  Djehel  GiJbo,  Most  trav- 
ellers  call  the  northern  part  of  it  Hermon,  but  improperly ;  see  Ro- 
Beam.  Alterthumsk.  Bd.  U.  Th.  I.  p.  135.  The  proper  Hermon  is 
N.  E.  of  Paneas. 
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wards  the  Jordan,  is  situated  the  village  of  BtiOftf  the  ancient 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolisy  at  the  distance  of  twenty  four  miles 
south  of  Tiberias.  Two  or  three  miles  south  of  Bisan,  the 
mountains  rise  again.* — On  the  south  side  of  the  plain  also,  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  are  penetrated  by  several  valleys  ;  one 
of  which,  entering  by  Gennyn  (the  ancient  Qinaea)^  is  the  usu- 
al road  from  Nazareth  to  Nablous  or  Sychar,  and  Jemsalem.t 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  computed  by  Dr.  Jowett  to  be 
about  flit e en  miles  square,  making  allowances  for  irregularities, 
and  for  its  running  out  on  the  W.  towards  Mount  Carmel,  and 
on  ihe  E.  or  S.  E.  towards  the  Jordan.  Although  it  bears  the 
name  of  plains  yet  it  abounds  with  hills,  which  in  viewing  it 
from  the  Hci jacent  mountains,  shrink  into  nothing. {  Burckhardt 
estimates  the  plain  to  be  about  eight  hours  long  and  four  boors 
broad. II  It  is  now  almost  desolate ;  although  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  capable  of  supporting  many  thousands  of  inhabitants.^ 

Mount  Tabor,  m  Latin  Mans  Itahyrus^  now  Djebd  Tor, 
stands  isolated  and  prominent  above  all  the  surrounding  moan- 
tains.  Its  form  is  described  by  Burckhardt  and  others,  as  that  of 
a  truncated  cone  ;ir  the  sides  of  which  are  not  so  steep  but 
that  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback.  Its  altitude  is  estimated 
by  Volney  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  toiseSi  od  from  3500  to 
3000  feet.**  The  sides  are  covered  to  the  very  top  with  fi>- 
rests  of  oaks  and  wild  pistachio-nut  trees.  The  summit  b  an 
oval  plain,  described  by  Pococke  as  half  a  mile  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Maundrell  makes  it  two  furlongs  id 
length  by  one  in  breadth.  On  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  fortifications,  probably  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The 
prospect  from  Mount  Tabor  is  described  by  all  travellers  as  one 
of  the  loveliest  on  earth.  The  eye  wanders  over  the  mountains 
and  plains  of  Galilee,  takes  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  and 
rests  upon  the  '  excellency  of  Carmel'  j  while  immediately  be- 

*  Richardson,  ib.  p.  246^' Burckhardt,  II.  p.  592.  Oenn.ed.  with 
notes  by  Gesenius. 

t  Jowett,  ib.  p.  146.  f  Jowett,  ib.  and  p.  222. 

II  Burckhardt  1.  c.  p.  579.  The  reckoning  by  hours  is  very  un- 
certain. As  a  general  rule,  an  hour's  distance  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  space  which  a  horse  or  mule  will  walk  over  in  that  time, 
i.  e.  from  three  to  three  and  a  ha^  miles. 

§  Jowett,  p.  222.  U  Loc.  cit  p.  579. 

•♦  Voyage  en  Syrie,  Tom.  II.  p.  212. 
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low  is  the  wide  plaia  of  IlsdraeloD,  spread  out  like  a  carpet ; 
through  which  the  Kishon  is  seen  wiuding  its  way  and  approach- 
ing gradually  the  base  of  Carniel.^  During  the  greater  part  of 
summer,  the  mountain  is  every  morning  covered  with  thick 
clouds,  which  clear  away  towards  noon.f 

The  united  testimony  of  ancient  authors  and  modern  travel- 
lers, (with  the  exception  of  Shaw,)  makes  the  Kishon  take  its 
rise  near  the  foot  of  Tabor.  In  the  plain,  on  the  £.  or  N.  £. 
of  the  mountain,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  is  a 
KhaUi  called  the  'Khan  of  the  Fair,'  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  market  being  held  there  every  Monday.  Here  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ;  it 
appears  to  be  the  same  in  which  Arvieux  found  a  garrison  in 
1660.  From  this  place  Tiberias  bears  a  little  N.  of  £.  at 
about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours'  distance.  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  is  a  fine  fountain,  which  Arvieux  says  is  the  source 
of  the  Kishon.}  Its  course  is  at  first  southerly  ;  and  as  it  pass- 
es through  the  plain,  it  receives  of  course  the  waters  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent mountains.  There  are  also  many  springs  in  the 
plain  itself.  Burckhardt  saw  several  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to 
Bisan,||  besides  crossing  a  brook  soon  after  entering  the  plain. 
Dr  Richardson,  in  travelling  from  Gennyn  to  Bisan,  proceeded 
along  a  fertilizing  stream,  which  he  crossed  and  recrossed  sev- 
eral times.  In  tour  hours  from  Gennyn  he  came  to  its  source, 
where  it  issues  in  a  large  current  from  the  rock,  and  is  called 
El  Geleedj  or  the  cold.  In  two  hours  more  he  arrived  at 
Bisan,  having  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  valley,  and  got  up- 
on an  elevated  rocky  flat.^  Mr  King  also  in  passing  from  the 
plain  of  Sharon  (by  Ceaarea)  to  Nazareth,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  among  the  hills  which  skirt  it  on  that  side,  crossed 
a  small  branch  of  the  Kishon.lT  Maundrell  also  saw  the  traces 
of  many  smaller  brooks  and  torrents,  falling  down  into  it  from 
the  mountains,  which  in  winter  or  after  rain  must  cause  the 
stream  to  swell  greatly.  At  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  plain  or 
valley,  the  Kishon  reaches  the  foot  of  Carmel,  and  then  flows  to 

•  Arvieux's  Travels,  Germ.  edit.  II.  p.  233. 
t  Burckhardt,  p.  581. 

I  Loc.  cit.  p.  230.  Burckhardt  1.  c.  Jowett,  p.  131. 

II  Page  590.  §  Mod.  Trav.  1.  c.  p.  246. 
H  Missionary  Herald  for  1827.  p.  66. 
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the  N.  W.  between  its  base  and  the  hills  on  the  oordi ;  there 
being  here,  according  to  Dr  Jowett,  a  prolongation  of  the  valley. 
Where  the  Kishon  approaches  the  sea  shore,  it  is  described  as 
larger  than  the  Belus,  and  as  a  considerable  stream.  When 
Maundrell  saw  it,  its  waters  were  low  and  inconsiderable.  Dr 
Pococke  forded  it.  In  the  beginning  of  September  1815,  Otbo 
von  Richter  *  rode  through  the  clear  green  water  of  the  Mukat- 
tua  (Kishon),  which  at  its  mouth  divides  itself  into  sevend  arms, 
and  irrigates  several  charming  gardens.'* 

After  these  geographical  notices, — which  have  not  been  col- 
lected without  great  labour,  so  deficient  and  often  contradictorj 
is  the  testimony  of  travellers,  and  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  the 
statements  of  most  geographers, — ^we  may  proceed  to  lock 
more  nearly  for  the  situation  of  the  two  cities  of  Taanach  and 
Megiddo.  The  testimonies,  or  rather  hints,  on  the  subject  are 
few,  meagre,  and  indefinite ;  and  the  exact  position  of  these 
cities  can,  of  course,  no  longer  be  determined. 

In  regard  to  Megiddo,  all  traces  of  its  site  whatever  have  per- 
ished ;  nor  is  there  any  hint  respecting  it  in  any  ancient  geog- 
rapher or  traveller.  All  that  we  can  arrive  at,  therefore,  in  re- 
gard to  its  site,  is  by  way  of  deductk)n  from  other  data.  In 
Zech.  12:  11,  the  city  of  Hadadrimmon  is  said  to  be  m  the 
vale  of  Megiddo.  Jerome  affirms,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,f  that  it  was  the  same  place,  which  in  his  day  was 
called  Maximianopolis  and  lay  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  The 
author  of  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitannm^  composed  ki 
A.  D.  333,  places  Maximianopolis  at  seventeen  Roman  miles 
from  Cesarea,  and  ten  from  Stradela  or  Jezreel ;  which  last,  he 

•  Rosenmueller  Alterthumsk.  Bd.  II.  Th.  i.  p.  204. — Brochard, 
a  monk  who  travelled  in  the  13th  century,  says  that  the  waters 
which  flow  fi-om  the  eastern  side  of  Tabor,  form  another  Kishon, 
which  runs  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  has  been  repeated  by 
most  modem  geographers ;  and  has  even  been  tiirmed  to  be  the 
testimony  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome ;  which  however  is  not  the  ftct. 
No  modern  traveller  gives  a  hint  of  any  such  thing;  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  as  above  described,  shews  that  it  would  hardly  be 
possible.  The  work  of  Brochard  is  appended  to  Euseb.  Ono- 
mast.  ed.  Cleric,  q.  v.  p.  176. 

t  Hieron.  Comment  in  Zach.  XII.  Adadremmon — urbs  est  jux- 
ta  Jisraelem,  quae  hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuncupata  est,  et  hodie  voca- 
tur  MaximianopoUs,  in  campk)  Megiddon. 
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sayS)  is  twdve  Roman  mUes  westward  (irom  Scythopolis.  We  must 
ti^refore  rnkv,  that  HadadrimmoD  m  the  vale  of  Meeiddo,  was 
situated  seventeen  Roman  miles  or  about  five  and  a  naif  hours 
from  Cesarea,  and  twenty  two  mifes  or  about  seven  hours  from 
Scythopolis.  As  these  two  points  are  definitely  known,  this 
causes  us  to  place  the  site  of  Hadadrimraon,  and  of  course 
the  vale  of  Megiddo,  as  well  as  also  the  cxty  of  Megiddo,  in 
the  western  or  southwestern  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Of  Taanach,  Eusebius  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury says,  that  it  was  then  a  village  three  or  four  Roman  miles 
(both  are  specified)  from  Legio.*  This  last  is  a  place  not 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  rendered  important  from  the 
fact,  that  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  make  it  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  distance  of  all  the  neighbouring  places.  In  speak- 
ing of  Nazareth,  they  say  that  Nazareth  is  a  village  over  against 
(aPTOiQv)  Legio,  about  fifteen  miles  from  it  towards  the  eastern 
quarter  near  Mount  Tabor.  Legio  therefore  is  probably  the 
place  called  by  Abulfeda  Ltidjun^f  and  by  Maundrell  Legune* 
The  latter  in  bks  journey  from  Acre  to  Nablous,  came  upon 
this  place,  which  be  describes  as  an  old  village  with  a  large 
Khanj  about  three  hours  and  a  half  southward  from  the  Kishon. 
He  probably  means,  that  it  was  at  this  distance  from  the  spot 
where  he  crossed  the  Kishon.  It  lies  near  a  small  brook,  and 
from  it  one  has  a  view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Maundrell  remarks  that  he  saw  Tabor  and  Nazareth,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  hours  in  an  easterly  direction.];  All  thb 
tallies  with  the  account  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  goes  to 
fix  the  site  of  Legio  towards  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraebn.  Taanach,  we  have  seen,  was  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  it. 

The  probable  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  vale  or  plain  of 
Megiddo  comprehended  at  least,  if  it  was  not  wholly  composed 
of,  the  prolongation  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  towards  Mount 
Carmel  ^  that  the  city  of  Megiddo  was  of  course  situated  here ; 
and  that  Taanach  lay  at  a  short  distance  farther  east  or  south- 
east. It  is  also  a  necessary  conclusbn  from  these  views, 
that  the  waters  of  Megiddo  are  the  stream  Kishon  in  that 
part  of  its  course. 

•  Easeb.  Pamph.  Onomasticon  Urbium  et  Locor.  SS.  rec.  J. 
Qericus,  Amst.  1707.  t  Tabula  Syr.  p.  8. 

t  Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  Bd.  11.  Th.  i.  p.  102. 
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Here  then  wd  must  suppose  the  fiercest  part  of  the  conflict 
to  have  taken  place ;  whether  we  consider  it  as  having  begun 
here ;  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  Barak  drove  the  eomj 
before  him  from  their  first  position  on  the  plain  into  this  narrow- 
er part  of  it,  where  in  their  ^brts  to  cross  the  swollen  stream, 
many  were  swept  away.  Indeed  this  last  would  seem  lo  be 
the  necessaiT  conclusion  ;  because  in  Ps.  83:  1 0,  it  is  said  ihat 
Sisera  and  Jabin,  i.  e.  their  host,  perished  at  Endor.  This  city 
lay  in  the  plain,  on  a  small  stream,  about  three  hours  distance 
east  of  south  fix)m  Nazareth.* 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  these  gec^raphical  details,  be- 
cause upon  most  of  the  modern  and  best  maps  of  Pales- 
tine, from  D'Anville  to  Butler  and  Kloden,  Megiddo  aad  its 
plain  are  placed  a  short  distance  £.  S.  E.  from  Cesarea,  io 
what  is  properly  the  plain  of  Sharon.  That  this  is  a  roanikst 
error,  the  whole  of  the  preceding  discussbn  goes  to  shew. 
Whence  the  error  should  have  arisen,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive ;  unless  it  be  because  thb  city  is  said  in  Josh.  17: 11  to 
belong  to  Manasseh ;  while  they  have  not  adverted  to  the  fact, 
that  it  is  also  there  expressly  said  that  it  lay  within  the  territorj 
of  Issachar.  Indeed  all  the  maps  are  exceedingly  unsatisbc- 
tory  in  this  part  of  Palestine.  That  of  D'Anville,  from  which 
Butler's  is  mostly  copied,  is  on  the  whole  the  best.  Of  the  geogra- 
phers, Bachiene  and  Rosenmueller  are  the  most  full  and  co^ 
rect.     The  latter  has  copied  largely  firom  the  former. 

Michaelb  objects  to  the  application  of  the  term  vnUen  of 
Megiddo  to  the  Kishon  ;f  chiefly  because,  as  he  affirms,  Ae 
words  nijTa  "^q  must  be  applied  not  to  a  living  stream,  but  to 
a  lake.  He  understands  therefore  here  the  palus  Cendemy 
the  source  of  the  Belus.  •  But  that  "^Q  is  not  thus  necessarily 
confined  to  the  waters  of  a  lake,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
phrases;  Wn»  ■»»  Num  20: 13.  Deut.  33: 8.  Ps.  81: 8 5 1-"? "^ 
iDfi^  Josh.  15*:  7 ;  and  especially  IH")^  •»»  Josh.  16:  1,  spoken 
of  the  brook  near  Jericho* — Hamefeveld,  and  also  the  tritfisla- 
tor  of  Bachiene,  inclines  to  favour  the  supposition  of  M ichaeiis, 
on  the  authority  of  Shaw ;  who  however  has  evidently  con- 
founded the  two  streams  Kishon  and  Belus.J 


•  Burckhardt  p.  590.  t  Suppl.  ad  Lexx.  Heb.  p.  339. 

t  Biblische  Geograph.  Th.  I.  p.  521.  Hamb.  1793.— Anmerk. 
zu  Bachiene  Th.  I.  §  73,  74.— Shaw's  Travels  p.  331  seq.  French 
ed.  II.  p.  13.  See  on  Shaw,  Paulus'  Anmerk.  zu  MaundreU, 
Saramluiig  von  Reiscn  etc.  I.  p.  321. 
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We  retnrn  again  from  diis  discussioD  to  the  cooaiderattoii  of 
tbe  text  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  above  investiga- 
tions will  contribute  much  to  lighten  our  further  labours. 

1)^  9^,  2«crttm,  Fain,  here  ^jpmli  tdunder.  The  enemj 
had  |]^n  accustomed  to  carry  off  much  booty ;  but  now  they 
obtained  none.  Schnurrer  and  Hollmann  prefer  the  Arabic 
senee  of  tbe  word,  frustumj  fragment^  piece,  on  the  authority 
of  R.  Tanchum.  They  tranriate,  not  apiece,  coin,  particle  of 
plvtr  did  they  take.  This  is  however  contrary  to  the  Hebrew 
utu»  loquendt,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  lay  aside. 

Verse  20.  For  the  sense  of  this  verse,  see  above  v.  4.  p. 
583.  The  stars  are  here  the  hoit  of  heaven,  U'^^rj  Mdse ,  Is. 
40:  26.  Jer.  33:  22.  Deut.  17:  3.  2  K.  21:  3,  6.  It  a  the 
same  as  if  we  should  say,  the  heavens  fowht,  etc.  Josephus 
narrates  (Ant.  V.  5.  4.)  that  a  tempest  of  hail,  rain,  and  wind 
discomfited  the  Canaanites.  If  this  was  not  an  historical  fact, 
banded  down  by  tradition,  we  must  at  least  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  tradi^nal  interpretation  of  the  passage  before  us  in  the 
age  of  Josephus.  It  certainly  accords  well  with  chap.  4:  15, 
where  it  is  said  the  Lord  discamjited  Si$era,  etc. — ^The  word 
^)Qnb3  may  here  be  taken  impersonally,  they  fought,  for  jnig-- 
natuin  est  ;*  or  by  placing  the  Athnach  on  t3^^:3^3,  that  word 
may  be  taken  as  the  nominative  here,  and  then  understood 
again  before  the  next  verb.  The  former  mode  seems  the  more 
poetical. 

Verse  21.  For  the  river  Kishon,  see  on  v.  19.  The  words- 
t3^^1j^  ^ni  have  sometimes  been  taken  as  a  proper  name ;  so  the 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  Theodotion,  and  Luther,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  It  is  more  probably  an  epithet  of  tbe  Kishon,  and  sig- 
nifies either  river  of  antiquity,  or  river  of  battles*  The  first 
meaning  b  adopted  by  the  Septuagint,  and  English  ;  the  latter 
by  Schnurrer,  Datbe,  and  most  modern  commentators.  The 
form  t)'«5D'np  occurs  no  where  else  ;  and  we  may  derive  either 
signification  firom  the  verb  tnjp,  and  its  cognate  noun  tJ'jjj.  The 
latter  meaning,  especially,  comes  fixim  the  verb  as  used  in  Ps. 
18:  6,  19.  Both  significations  are  in  like  manner  supported  by 
tbe  Arabic ;  see  Hollmann  in  loc.  I  have  preferred  the  latter, 
because  the  epithet  ancient  belongs  iust  as  well  to  any  other 
stream.  Perhaps  after  all,  the  Chaldee  presents  the  best  sense, 
uniting  in  a  measure  both  significations :   rivus  in  quo  facta 

•  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  708  acq.     Stuart's  Heb.  Gram-  §600. 
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sunt  hmdi  iigna  et  fortia  faeia  db  amtiqtm.  The  pUn  of 
Esdraelon  is  well  adapted  to  battles,  and  was  the  seat  of  mmj 
conflicts  10  a  later  age ;  e.  g.  of  Gideon  and  the  MidiaDite8» 
Judg.  6: 33,  coll.  7:  1 ;  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines,  1  Sam. 
29:  1,  coll.  31:  1 ;  of  the  Israelites  and  Syrians,  1  K.  20: 26; 
of  Josiah  and  the  Egyptians,  2  Chr.  35:  22.  So  Judith  7: 18. 
It  is  stiU  a  favourite  field  of  battle  among  the  Arabs  in  their  frays.* 
It  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  renowned  of  old  for  san- 
guinary conflicts ;  like  the  plains  of  Saxony  at  the  present  diy. 

tb  -^Dj  ''Snnn.  The  prophetess  in  view  of  this  destnicrioa 
of  the  enemy, 'breaks  fdrth  into  exuhatbn :  OmytotJ,  thou 
hast  trodden  doum  the  mighiy !  lit.  the  stroog  one,  or  streogth. 
Jerome  remarks,  that  she  speaks  here  in  the  person  of  ill 
Israel.  The  Vulgate  takes  this  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  an 
exclamation  of  the  prophetess  at  the  time :  conctdca  anima  msa 
robustos.  Herder  takes  ty  adverbially  :  triit,  meine  &cfc,  wl 
Kraft  einher!  In  a  similar  manner  Jusli.  But  all  these 
interpretations  are  less  direct  and  less  simple,  than  the  oae 
which  I  have  adopted. 

Verse  22.  A  most  vivid  image  of  hasty  and  rapid  flight 
and  hot  pursuit !  The  word  T'^'^fif  expresses  property  rt** 
brattej  valiant  riders.  The  verb  nrt"?  signifies  to  press  for' 
ward  rapidly ;  so  nni  0^0  Nah.  3:  2  J  Hence  the  noun  heie, 
haste^  speed. 

Verse  23.  The  prophetess  abruptly  turns  to  curse  the  in- 
habitants of  Meroz.  Of  the  history  or  site  of  this  city  there  b 
no  trace  whatever.  We  may  suppose  it  to  have  lain  in  the 
territories  of  Issachar  or  Naphtali ;  and  that  its  inhabitants,  haf- 
ing  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  flying  Canaanites,  neglected  to 
improve  it.  Thus  much  would  seem  probable ;  because  die  coo- 
duct  of  Jael  is  immediately  contrasted.  The  messenger  of  /«- 
hovah  may  be  here  either  an  angel  as  usual ;  or  it  may  he 
the  prophetess  herself;  comp.  Hagg.  1:  13.  Mai.  2:  7.  1*^ 
chief  point  is,  that  it  is  Jehovah  who  commands  this  curse. 

Verse  24.  For  the  history  of  Heber  and  Jael,  see  4: 11,  coll. 
1:16.  Num.  10:29.  1  Sam.  16:6.  For  ti'^^JJ!:  ?fnbn ,  compare 
iiXoytil^ivri  ip  yvvmll ,  Luke  1:28,42.  I'he  phrase  bnfe;> 
as  applied  here  in  reference  to  the  wife  of  a  wandering  nomii 
who  had  no  settled  place  of  residence,  seems  strictly  to  desig- 


Hasselquist's  Reise  nach  Palaestina,  Rostock  1762.  p.  180. 
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Bate  women  of  the  seme  class  or  character,  viz.  the  women  of 
those  tribes  who  dwell  only  in  tents.  The  suggestion  of  HoU- 
mann,  that  it  means  women  who  remain  at  home,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  go  abroad,  seems  in  the  present  case  to  be  without 
any  good  support. 

As  fo  the  morality  of  the  action  for  which  Jael  is  here  ap- 
plauded, we  have  no  right  to  brine  it  to  the  test  of  modem  prin- 
ciples and  occidental  feelings.  We  must  judge  of  it  by  the 
fe^ings  of  those,  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the  blood 
of  a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  could  not 
take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally  by  blood  of  the  Israelitish  na- 
tion ;  their  chief  oppressor,  who  had  mightily  oppressed  them 
for  die  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay  defenceless  before  her ; 
and  he  was  moreover  one  of  those,  whom  Israel  was  bound  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  extirpate.  Perha|)s  too  she  fek 
herself  called  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  in  working  out  for 
that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus  exterminating  their 
heathen  oppressor.  At  least  Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and  in 
this  view,  we  cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime, 
which  both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  Heavai. 

Verse  25.  Compare  4:  19.  The  word  tiM^tj  has  usually 
t>een  translated  butter ;  but  this  is  entirely  out'of  place  here, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  instances  where  the  word  occurs. 
The  parallelism  obviously  requires  that  it  should  designate 
something  liquid.  In  Gen.  18:  8,  R.  Sal.  Jarchi  says  this 
word  means  not  butter,  but  cream,  pinguetudo  lacti$  quam  de 

?'v$  svperfide  eoUigunt.  See  also  Vitringa  in  Esaiam  7: 15.  T. 
p.  188.  Niebuhr  also  informs  us  that  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent day  make  use  of  cream,  which  they  call  cheimak.*  I  see 
therefore  no  strong  objection  to  adopt  this  as  the  s^ise  of  the 

word  here. — ^But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  verb  L^  sig- 
nifies to  coagulate,  to  curdle,  as  milk ;  and  according  to  this 
etymology,  we  may  translate,  as  I  have  done,  curdled  milk ; 
which  also  answers  well  ia  the  other  passages  where  ^£<^^  is 
used.  I  have  preferred  this  interpretation,  because  we  know 
that  $our  or  thick  milk  is  a  common  and  favourite  beverage  of  . 


•  Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  p.  52.    Comp.  Michaelis  Suppl. 
in  Lexx.  Heb.  p.  807. 
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the  Aral^s  ;*  and  because  Josephus  also  affirm3  that  Jael  gave 
to  Sisera  yila  duqt^ogog  fjdti,  milk  already  $our.\  It  is  not 
howeyer  to  be  denied,  as  suggested  by  Gesenius,  that  Sifi{an 
sometimes  in  poetical  parallelism  is  probably  not  difierent  froiii 

K.  Tanchum  and  D.  Kimchi  among  the  Rabbins,  as  also  Mi- 
chaelis  (ad  4:  19)  and  Schnurrer,  suppose  that  Jael  gave  hini 
sour  milk,  and  especially  camel's  milk,  as  an  intoxicating 
drink,  in  order  to  produce  a  stupifying  sleep.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  is  the  character  of  milk  in  this  state ;  and 
the  evidence  of  Niebuhr  is  directly  the  contrary,  who  says  that 
camel's  milk  is  esteemed  as  more  cooling  than  the  milk  of 
cows4  The  Kurds  do  indeed  prepare  an  inebriating  drkik 
from  milk,  called  cumyss  ;  but  this  is  by  distillation.^ 

Verse  26.  in;  is  the  pin  either  of  iron  or  wood,  by  wluch 
the  cords  of  the  tent  are  fastened  to  the  ground.  The  Sana 
n:h^UPn,  as  it  stands,  is  the  3  fern,  plural,  instead  of  the 
singular.  We  must  refer  this  to  an  anomaly  of  number, 
where  a  nominative  singular  takes  a  plural  verb;  as  in  Ex. 
1:  10.  Job  17:  16.  Is.  28:  3.  Obad.  13;  or  we  may  either 
read  with  Lud.  de  Dieu  n|t}]^pn,  as  io  her  hand^  she  laid  ii^ 
etc.  or  regard  the  present  punctuation  as  an  irregular  (me,  in- 
stead of  this  latter.  II 

Veese  27.  J>*n3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  this 
word  of  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  dying  chieftain,  as  Schnur- 
rer does.  We  have  only  to  suppose,  as  is  highly  probable,  that 
he  was  sleeping  on  a  bed  or  aivan^  devated  somewhat  above 
the  floor,  from  which  he  would  naturally  fall  upon  the  latter. 
The  word  :?n3  signifies  to  sink  upon  the  knees^  either  in  reve- 
rence, or  as  inchoaiive  of  falling ;  so  in  2  K.  9:  24  9^y\i 
^a^na,  and  he  sunk  down  in  his  chariot. 

Verse  28.  By  a  prosopopeia  no  less  abrupt  than  beautiful, 
the  mother  of  Sisera  is  now  introduced  as  looking  from  her  lat- 
tice, in  anxious  impatience  for  the  return  of  her  lingering  son. 

•  Jowett's  Christ.  Researches,  Bost.  1826.  p.  210.— Niebubr, 
Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien,  II.  p.  373. 

f  Ant.  Jud.  V.  5.  4.  |  Reisebeschr.  I.  314. 

^  Oedmann's  Sammlungen  aus  der  Naturkunde,  Th.  VI.  p.  142. 

It  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  800.  Hollmann  in  loc. 
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She  consoles  herself  with  the  idea,  that  his  delay  is  occasioned 
only  by  the  division  of  the  booty ;  and  here  is  shewn  the  deep 
insight  into  human  nature  which  the  sacred  writer  possessed, — 
an  insight  especially  into  the  frivoliQr  of  the  oriental  female  cha- 
racter. Her  c(Kisolation  springs  not  from  the  hope  of  his  tri- 
umphant return  as  a  warrior  and  conqueror,  and  public  benefac- 
tor ;  but  arises  from  the  slaves,  the  versicoloured  garments,  the 
splendid  ornaments  and  attire,  which  will  fall  to  his  share.* — 
In  the  mouth  of  the  exulting  Hebrew  poetess,  this  is  a  burst  of 
keen  and  scoffing  irony  against  a  foe  who  never  dreamed  of 
defeat,  and  awaited  only  the  spoils  of  victory  and  the  rejoicings 
of  triumph. 
!3a^m,  fot  fiom  Piel  !r3*^,  a  word  anati  Xeyofuvov  in  Hebrew, 
*"  .     -*  ^1  . 

but  the  same  in  Arabic,  viz.  v.x^f  clatnavit,  voc^iraius  est,  etc. 

It  probably  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  words  li*^  and  ?''nsi, 
signifybg  to  cry  out,  either  in  joy  or  sorrow.  Here  it  is  spoken 
of  the  anxKMis  inquiry  or  cry  of  the  mother  of  Sisera ;  hence 
the  Vulgate  not  improperly,  tdulabat. 

^pt^  1J?a,  through  the  lattice.  The  word  n;tt$£|  occurs  only 
here  and  in  Prov.  7:  6.    It  comes  from  a  root  i.  q.  Arabic 

K,^jiiS»*  to  be  cool,  spoken  of  the  day,  etc.  and  hence  signifies  a 
lattkcj  blind,  which  admits  the  cool  air.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  the  east,  the  windows  of  all  female 
apartments  are  thus  constructed  with  lattices. 

ttj^a,  3  praet.  Polel  from  ttJ5|3,  lit.  why  does  his  chariot 
shame  [us]  in  coming  ;  i.  e.  why  does  it  delay,  linger.  So  also 
Ex.  32:  1.  The  form  in»ifij  is  Piel  for  inn» ;  so  «i»»t;  for 
q^n'*  Gen.  30:  39;  "'an^m  for  "'aMh:  Ps.  51:  f.f  ^ 

Vebse  29.  rj**!}^"^^  nittDtj.  These  words  may  properly  be 
rendered,  her  wise  laaies,  i.  e.  her  noble  female  attendants ;  as 
Wxn  TS'^M,  strong  shields,  Job  41:  7;  d'^aw  ^S^jVO,  smooth 
stones^  1  Sam.  17:41.J  The  form  tiJJW,  is  3  sing.  fem.  fut. 
with  fem.  suffix,  referring  to  a  plural  nominative  taken  distribu- 
tively.[|  Several  manuscripts  read  na'^JJjn,  in  the  plural  with- 
out a  suffix ;  but  this  is  less  well. 

•  Compare  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lcct  XHI. 
t  Gesenios  Lehrgeb.  p.  170.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  §  142.  e.  2, 

I  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  678.    Stuart  ib.  §  425. 

II  Gesenius  ib.  p.  713.     Stuart  ib.  §476,  coll.  487. 
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nh  n^%  ^'^^  '!^'^'  ^*-  '^^  Vulgate  refers  ^  hete  to 
one  of  *the*  attendants,  wbo  is  supposed  to  utter  the  jfollowing 
words.  So  also  Michaelis  and  others.  The  word,  however, 
obviously  refers  to  the  mother  of  Sbera  herself;  and  so  the 
Septuagint  has  taken  it ;  as  also  Schnurrer  and  most  modem 
interpreters.  She  recalls  her  former  desponding  exclamations ; 
and  proceeds  to  express  brighter  hopes,  and  a  more  pleasbg 
cause  for  Sisera's  delay.  By  referring  the  suffix  in  rt'*'^5Ml  and 
r6  to  the  attendants  collectively,  we  may  translate :  yea,  At 
also  returns  answer  to  them ;  so  HoUmann.  But  it  seems  to 
me  far  stronger  and  more  poetical  Jo  refer  these  suffixes  to  die 
mother  of  Sisera,  and  render  :  yea,  she  returned  her  answer  t9 
herself;  comp.  Prov.  22:  21.  In  thb  way  this  arlxog  becomes 
parallel  to  the  precedmg  one.     Or  we  may  here  render  Sr^CT 


directly,  she  recalled^  sc.  her  former  words;  compare  Num. 
23:  20.  Esth.  8:  6,  8.    This  b  preferred  by  Schnurrer. 

Verse  30.  fii!?n,  literally,  is  not^  and  then  through  die 
force  of  the  interrogation,  lo !  surely,  etc.  Gresenius  Lex.  art 
fii>. — For  the  rhythm  in  this  verse,  see  p.  578  above. — ^Tbe 
spoils  here  spoken  of  are  such  as  are  accounted  most  precious 
in  oriental  nations.  Female  slaves  held  the  first  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  orientals,  and  also  of  the  Greeks ;  compare 
Num.  31:  18.  Homer  II.  I.  Ill  seq.  Stores  of  clothing  form- 
ed too  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  wealth  and  consideration ; 
Judg.  14: 12.  Is.  3:  6,  7,  where  comp.  Gesenius  Coram,  in  kx;. 

n»p>T  I  construe  here  in  apposition  with  f*?^^,  or  as  gov- 
erned *by  the  force  of  iVtb  implied.  The  verb  V^^j  signifies 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  to  diversify,  make  variegated,  sc. 
in  colour;  and  is  not  necessarily  applied  to  needle  work.* 
Hence  ?i5gfj^  is  any  thing  variegated,  striped,  etc.  So  also  the 
dual  tD^n^j;)*^  b  to  be  construed  in  the  same  way ;  or  both  this 
and  yn^  may  be  in  apposition  with  the  preceding  bbp. 

'^vH?  '''D^?^-  'Th®  ^^s*  ^^  ™^s^  obvious  interpretatk)n  here 
is,  to  regard  b^^  as  put  for  ih'^  i^'*t^^ ;  an  ellipsb  of  ordioaiy 
occurrence.t  '^e  may  then  mmslate :  garments  for  the  netk 
(person)  of  thewoUer,  i.  e.  Sisera.  So  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  The  ^ptuagint  and  Vulgate  give  here  words  without 
meaning.     Schnurrer  takes  bbj^  in  its  proper  sense  (or  plunder^ 

*  Hartmann's  Hebraerinn  HI.  p.  148.  Gesenius  Lex.  sub  voce, 
f  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  648.    Stuart's  Heb.  Gr.  §444,  note. 
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and  understands  captured  animals,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  usually  led  in  triumph  decorated  with  trappings  and  orna- 
ments upon  their  necks.  In  this  sense  of  bh'^,  it  might  perhaps 
be  better  referred  to  the^decoratbns  of  the  female  slaves.  For 
an  untenable  suggestion  of  De  Sacy,  see  HoIImann  in  loc. 

Verse  31.  The  prophetess  does  not  stop  to  say  that  all  these 
hopes  of  Sisera's  mother  were  dashed  to  the  ground  ;  but  im- 
plies this  in  another  abrupt  apostrophe,  in  which  she  invokes 
like  destrootbn  upon  all  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  This  ab- 
ruptness makes  a  far  more  vivid  impression,  than  any  language. 
— ^The  particle  ^s  refers,  not  to  what  is  expressed,  but  to  what 
js  Aus  ira{died,  the  frustrated  hopes  and  wailings  of  the  mother 
and  her  attendants,  over  the  slaughter  of  her  son  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  people. — ^In  the  next  clause  the  person  is 
changed;  although  the  Syriac,  Vukate,  and  two  Mss.  read 
^''^n^ .  For  the  attribute  of  itrength  here  applied  to  the  sun, 
compare  Ps.  19:  6,  6. — On  the  whole  of  this  closing  apostro- 
phe, see  above  on  p.  569. 

This  last  sheet  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  when 
I  received  from  (Jermany  the  first  number  of  the  Theohgische 
Studien  und  Kriiiken  for  1831,  conducted  by  Professors 
Umbreit  and  Ullmann.  This  number  contains  an  article  by 
Professor  Koster  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  on  the  Strophes,  or 
Parallelism  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  His  object  Is  to  show,  that 
"  the  verses  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  regulated  by  the  same  law 
of  symmetry,  as  the  members  of  the  verses ;  and  that  conse- 
quently this  poetry  is,  in  its  essence,  composed  of  strophes, 
i.  e.  its  verses  are  arranged  m  symmetrical  divisions."  This  po- 
sitk>n  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  by  the  exhibition  of  seve- 
ral Psalms  and  other  poetical  pieces,  divided  into  their  several 
supposed  strophes. 

That  this  theory  has  some  foundation  in  fact,  is  unauestion- 
able.  Indeed  the  refrains  in  Psalms  xlii.  and  xliii.  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  pobt.  But  whether  the  theory  is  true  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed  by  Professor  Koster,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt.  In  many  instances  he  has  made  strophes,  where,  for 
ought  we  can  see,  so  far  as  it  regards  symmetry,  he  might  just 
as  well  have  made  them  in  any  other  place. — ^I  might  rather 
say,  perhaps,  that  hb  theory,  as  he  reduces  it  to  practice,  must 
he  true ;  for  he  professes  to  make  the  strophes  every  where 
coincident  with  the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  thus,  leaving 
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symmetry  practicaUy  out  of  view,  be  gives  tbe  name  of  Hropk 
to  that  which  we  have  beea  accustomed  to  call  paragraph. 

My  only  object  in  mentioning  the  article  of  Professor  Koster,  is 
simply  to  remark,  tliat  he  has  also  there  given  a  version  of  the 
Song  of  Deborah.  The  translation  coincides  in  most  particulars 
with  that  which  I  have  given.  The  only  important  diflkrence 
is,  that  he  separates  verse  12  from  all  connexbn  with  either 
the  precedmg  or  following  verses ;  just  as  I  have  separated  v. 
23.  He  supposes  that  these  two  verses  are  exclamations 
thrown  in  by  the  poetess,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  larger  Sections  or  strophes  firom  each  other.  He  thus 
makes  three  larger  divisions  or  strophes;  viz.  verses  2 — 11, 
the  exultation  of  victory;  verses  13 — ^22,  the  conflict  and 
triumph ;  and  verses  24— -^ I,  the  death  of  the  hostile  chieftain. 
The  two  first  strophes  are  composed  of  ten  members  each ;  the 
last  only  of  eight. — It  seems  to  me,  that  a  comparison  of  these 
three  so  called  strophes  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  a  tbeoiy 
which  applies  to  them  the  terms  symmetrical^  parallel  to  each 
other,  etc.  must  be  founded  in  part  at  least  on  shadows. — ^Tbe 
suggestion  of  making  verse  12  a  separate  exclamation  or  apos- 
trophe, strikes  me  favourably;  and  had  not  the  sheets  been 
already  printed  ott,  I  should  have  made  the  change. 

Note.  It  shoald  bavo  been  mentioned  on  p.  568,  that  the  Commentarf 
on  Judges  V.  there  attributed  to  Jerome,  is  supposed  by  the  editor  of  his 
works  not  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  been  composed  not  earlier  than  the 
seventh  century. 
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There  remains  only  room  to  give  the  titles  of  a  few  recent 
publications. 

RosENMUfiLLER,  Scholia  in  V.  T.  Pars  IX.  Scripta  Salomo- 
nis  complectens,  II  Tom.  Lips.  1830.  (Vol.  I.  contains 
Proverbs.  Vol  II.  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles.) 

Scholia  in  V.  T.  in  Compendium  redacta,  VoL  III. 

Psalmos  complectens.     Lips.  1830. 

Biblische  Alterthumskunde,  Band  IV.  Leipz.  1830. 


(Vol.  I.  of  Nat.  Hist.) 
Winer,  Graramatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms ; 

3te  ganz  umgearbeitete  Ausgabe,  Leipz.  1830. 
Tholuck,  Commentar  iiber  den    Romerbrief,  3te  Ausg. 

Berl.  1830. 
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Art.  I.-— Theological  Education  in  GERMANr. 

Pari  IV.    Directions  for  Theological  Students  entering  the 

University  of  Halle.    Published  by  ttie  Theological 

Faculty  of  thai  University. 

Translated  by  the  Editor. 

Preliminabt  Rema&ks. 

It  was  at  first  the  Editor's  intention  to  have  closed  his  re^ 
marks  on  the  state  of  theological  education  in  Germany,  with  the 
article  in  the  third  Number  of  this  work.  When  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding article  on  this  subject  were  written,  he  sought  in  vain  a- 
mong  his  papers  for  the  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  Is  given  in  the 
note  on  the  next  page.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  draw  in 
a  great  measure  from  his  own  recollections ;  and  thus^  while  it 
was  bis  endeavour  to  state  nothing  for  which  he  could  not  vouch 
from  his  own  personal  kiiowledge,  he  was  perhaps  led  to  pass 
over  some  points,  on  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
given  information.  The  pamphlet  alluded  to  has  since  been 
found  among  the  papers  oi  a  friend  ;  and  as  it  was  prepared  and 
{wblished  by  the  thedbsical  faculty  in  Halle,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording  information  to  students  of  theology  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  course  of  studies,  the  order  and  method  in 
which  those  studies  ought  to  be  pursued,  the  aids  and  encour- 
agements held  out  by  the  university,  and  the  duties  and  obliga- 
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tions  imposed  upon  them  during  a  residence  there, — the  Editor 
has  thought  he  could  in  no  way  so  appropriately  conclude  the 
whole  subject,  as  by  laying  th'is  pamphlet  in  a  translation  before 
his  readers.  The  object  and  contents  of  it  are  more  fully  spe- 
cified in  the  Introduction.  The  pamphlet  itself  is  understood 
to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Chancellor  Niemeyer. 

Editor* 


Directions  for  Theolooical  STuoBirrs,  etc.* 

Iniroduciion. 

Experience  has  long  taught,  that  very  many  persons  commence 
the  study  of  theology,  without  bringing  to  it  any  clear  idea  of 
its  ^tent,  of  the  mutual  connexion  of  its  parts,  and  of  the  best 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  of  those  parts.  Very 
few,  moreover,  before  their  departure  from  the  preparatory 
schools,  have  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  important  pre- 
liminary knowledge.  Hence  we  find  so  much  uncertamty  and 
mistake  in  the  choice  of  lectures ;  so  many  instances  of  wrong 
judgment  in  regard  to  what  is  more  or  less  important ;  so  much 
want  of  plan  in  regard  to  study,  even  in  connexion  with  the 
greatest  diligence.  Hence  too  the  frequent  complaints  of  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  their  academical  years,  that  they  have  seen 
too  laiCy  how  very  difiierentljr*  these  years  might  have  been 
employed ! 

Besides  this,  many  students  a^e  also  too  little  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  external  aids,  societies,  and  other  regulations,  estab- 
lished by  law  or  custom  ;  or,  in  the  prevailing  carelessness  re- 
specting the  special  objects  of  a  university  life,  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  only  by  accident;  so  that  they  first  perceive 
all  the  advantages  of  them,  and  learn  the  obligations  which  de- 
volve on  themselves,  when  it  is  now  too  late  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  former,  or  to  fulfil  the  latter. 

All  this  induces  us  to  place  the  following  pages  in  the  bands 

•  Anweisung  fiir  angehenden  Theologen,  zur  Uebersicht  ihres 
Stadiums  und  zur  Kenntniss  der  vorziiglich  fiir  sie  bestimmten 
Bildungsanstalten  und  anderer  academischen  Einrichtungen  auf 
der  konigl.  Preussischen  vereinigten  Halle-  und  Wittemberg* 
ischen  Friederichs-Universitat  Herausgegeben  von  der  theolog- 
ischen  Facultat.    Halle,  1827. 
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of  every  theological  stadent,  who  joins  this  university.    He  will 
find  therein  information  on  the  foUowing  topics. 

I.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the  particular  sciences  which  con- 
stitute the  whole  course  of  theological  study ;  together  with  a 
short  speciiGcation  of  the  object  and  extent  of  each  and  of  their 
relation  to  each  other.  In  like  manner,  hints  respecting  the 
auxiliary  sciences  chiefly  to  be  recommended  to  a  theologian, 
in  reference  to  bis  future  destination.  All  this  with  constant 
adaptation  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  theological  lectures 
in  this  university. 

n.  An  account  of  the  existing  Seminaries. 

in.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  other  existing  aids  and  in- 
stitutions^ so  far  as  they  are  particularly  important  for  theologi- 
cal students. 

IV.  Information  respecting  several  academical  arrangements 
and  repdationsj  and  in  regard  to  what  b  legally  requisite  in 
particular  cases,  especially  on  entering  and  leaving  the  uni- 
versity. 

I. 

General  View  of  Theological  Study. 

1. 

The  study  of  theology,  considered  as  a  department  of  learn- 
ing, presupposes,  like  me  other  great  departments,  a  variety  of 
preliminary  knowledge  and  a  certain  general  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  These  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  been  already 
acquired  at  the  higher  schools,  [and  in  thb  country,  at  the 
colleges,]  which,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to  their  original  desti- 
nation, and  are  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  a  thorough 
mode  of  study,  limit  themselves  to  instruction  in  languages,  his- 
toiy,  and  the  mathematics.  For  the  future  theologian,  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  of  his- 
tory in  general,  is  a  preparation  so  indispensable,  that  any  neg- 
lect in  regard  to  it  forbids  us  to  expect  either  a  thorough  or  a 
liberal  course  of  thedc^ical  study. 


These  studies  of  the  schools  are  continued  at  the  university ; 
but  are  regarded  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  are  increased 
by  others.  However  different  all  these  studies  may  be  in  their 
nature,  still  they  are  all  included,  according  to  ancient  academ- 
ical usage,  under  the  name  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  taken 
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in  the  widest  sense  of  this  terra ;  and  the  teachers  of  them  con- 
stitute the  phUosopkiccU  faculty.  Most  of  the  sciences  in  this 
departroenti  aside  from  the  great  bterest  which  they  must  have 
for  every  student,  are  of  the  highest  importance  particularly 
for  the  theologian,  partly  as  preparatory  and  partly  as  auxili- 
ary to  his  theological  course.  This  is  true  especially  of  pAt- 
lotophy  in  its  stricter  sense,  of  phUology^  and  of  history. 


The  great  object  of  an  academical  course  of  the  study  of 
theology  properly  so  called,  is  no  other  than  this,  viz.  to  ele- 
vate thatpopt/iar  religious  knowledge,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
its  practical  influence,  ought  to  be  found  in  a  certain  degree  in 
every  reflecting  person,  into  a  scientijic  department  of  knowl- 
edge. In  this  way  teachers  of  religion  are  to  be  formed  ;  who 
will  indeed  in  future  live  and  act  in  very  different  degrees  of 
standing  and  influence,  but  from  whom  without  exception,  if 
they  are  to  be  held  in  any  estimation,  it  may  be  expected,  that 
either  as  members  of  the  learned  community,  or  as  teachers, 
they  will  be  distinguished  by  the  thoroughness  and  scientific 
character  of  their  theok)gical  knowledge,  from  those  who  are 
either  destitute  of  all  higher  intellectual  culture,  or  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  other  departments  of  learning. 


But  the  science  of  theology,  considered  as  a  whokj  is  made 
up  of  various  subsidiary  sciences  and  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  are  all  mutually  connected  with  each  other.  A  complete 
view  of  all  these,  with  an  explanation  of  the  notion,  character, 
extent,  and  object  of  each  in  particular,  is  given  in  the  so  called 
Theological  Encyclopaedia  ( jEyxvnlonatdila) ;  with  which,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  usual  to  connect  a  course  of  Methodology, 
or  advice  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  studying  the  difierent 
branches.  With  these  two  subjects  it  is  proper  that  every  one 
should  beein  his  theological  course ;  ana  opportunity  for  diis 
will  hereafter  be  affi)rded  at  this  university  every  semester. 
Meanwhile  we  give  here  a  brief  description  of  the  field  of  theo- 
logical learning,  intended  however  only  as  a  first  glance  at  it ; 
and  the  following  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  brief  outline 
of  such  a  course  of  Encydopaedia,  so  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  all  the  subsequent  studies. 
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The  whole  range  of  theological  science  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  parts.  Indeed  theology  itself,  in  accordance 
with  this  division,  has  received  a  fourfold  appellation,  viz.  exe- 
getiecdj  sysiematicalj  hisioricalj  and  practical  Aeology. 

6. 

Exegetical  Theoldgy  embraces  all  those  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, that  are  requisite  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  b  which  are  contained 
the  holy  records  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  department  is 
also  called  biblical  philology  (philologia  sacra),  in  dbtinction 
from  classical  philology ;  with  which,  in  other  respects,  it  coin- 
cides as  to  object,  character,  and  method.  The  following  may 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  subdivbions  of  exegetical  theology. 

I.  The  historicO'Critical  Introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  JSTew  Testament.  This  occupies  itself  with  the  history  and 
form,  both  of  the  whole  collection  of  biblical  writbgs,  i.  e.  the 
canony  and  also  of  the  particular  books ;  and  contains  investiga- 
tions respecting  their  age,  origin,  contents,  and  character.  Con- 
sequently, the  most  appropriate  place  for  this  branch  of  study 
also,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  theological  course. 

Note.  The  lectures  on  Introduction  usually  occupy  half  a  year 
on  each  part  of  the  Scriptures.  And  since,  for  the  most  part,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  explained  in  the  exe- 
getical lectures,  it  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  to  become  ac- 
quainted, through  these  introductory  lectures  at  least,  with  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  inasmuch  as  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  contents  of  the  whole  Bible  is  presupposed  in 
all  the  departments  of  theology. 

II.  Biblical  Hermeneuticsj  ^ EgiAfivtvzMri,  or  Theory  of  Inter- 
pretation. This  applies  the  general  principles  of  interpretation, 
which  are  common  to  all  writers,  to  the  biblical  writings  in 
particular;  and  derives  also  special  rules  from  those  circum- 
stances and  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Bible 
and  its  particular  parts.  In  close  connexion  with  hermeneutics 
stands  also  biblical  criticism  (critica  sacra)  ;  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  dbtingu'ish  verbal  criticism,  which  occupies  itself  with  the 
judgment  and  restoration  of  the  biblical  text ;  and  the  so  called 
higher  criticism,  which  consists  in  investigations  relative  to  tlie 
authenticity  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture. 
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Note.  Both  hermeneutics  and  criticism  are  treated  of  either 
separately,  or  in  connexion  with  the  Introduction  to  the  BRile. 
When  the  lectures  on  the  latter  do  not  also  include  hermeneutics, 
it  is  very  important  to  study  this  branch  by  itself. 

III.  Biblical  Exegesis^  'JEivyv<^^'  This  is  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  hermeneutics  and  criticism,  to  the 
srammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  original  text  of  die 
Scriptures. 

Note.  The  thorough  study  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, must  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  theological  knowledge. 
Hence  it  is  proper  for  young  theologians  to  devote  especial  atten- 
tion to  exegetical  lectures  upon  the  New  Testament;  and  not  merely 
to  content  themselves  with  the  regular  course  of  two  years. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  shortness  of  the  academic  course 
commonly  affords  opportunity  to  explain  in  lectures,  only  the  most 
important  of  the  historical,  prophetic,  and  poetical  books,  viz.  the 
Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  portions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Solomon.  But  the  interpretation  of  these  serves  to  point 
out  the  way  for  the  private  study  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  lectures  on  Introduction  specify  moreover  the  neces- 
sary aids. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  but 
too  often  neglected,  is  also  indispensable  to  the  explanation  of 
the  New  Testament;  at  least  when  one  wishes  to  know  for 
himself  the  grounds  on  which  an  interpretation  rests.  A  gram- 
matical acquaintance  with  this  language,  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  been  acquired  in  the  preparatory  schools.  For 
such  however  as  have  neglected  this  study,  there  are  lectures  on 
Hebrew  Grammar  and  exercises  in  analysis  and  in  the  reading 
of  easy  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Fundamen- 
tale  HebraicumV 

Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, must  not  neglect  also  the  kindred  oriental  languages,  viz. 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 

Lectures  upon  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  upon  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments, — as  also  the  private  study  of  these  writings, — 
afford  an  excellent  means  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  character  and  idiom  of  the  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament. 

7. 

Systematic  Theology  consists  in  the  methodical  and  orderly 
exhibition,  investigation,  and  proof  of  religious  truths  and  propo- 
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sitions,  or  those  connected  with  religion  ;  all  of  which,  when 
collected  from  the  Scriptures,  in  which  they  lie  scattered,  and 
when  united  into  one  whole,  constitute  the  System  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion. 

AU  these  truths  and  propositions  regard  either  objects  of 
knowledge  and  belief;  or  they  regard  that  which  is  conforma- 
ble to  duty  in  our  affections  and  actions.  Hence  the  following 
distinction. 

I.  Dogmatic  Theology  or  System  of  Christian  Faith  (Theo- 
logia  dogmatica,  thetica)  ;  i.  e.  the  systematic  exhibition  or  dis- 
cussion of  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and 
according  to  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  regard  to 
God,  his  attributes,  operations,  and  relations  to  us.  In  this 
view  also  we  further  distinguish  between  biblical  theology  (bib- 
lische  Dogmatik),  which  examines  closely  the  doctrinal  pas- 
sages of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  derives  the  system  of  doc- 
trines exclusively  from  the  Bible;  and  ecclesiastical  theology 
(kirchliche  Dogmatik),  considered  as  the  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  biblical  doctrines  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church.  Both  these  are  usually  treated  of  together,  and  in 
connexion  with  critical  investigations ;  but  they  are  also  some- 
times separately  discussed. 

Note.  Lectures  upon  this  science  sometimes  include  also  the 
history  of  the  various  modes  in  which  particular  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion have  been  exhibited  (Dogmengeschichte,  see  p.  621) ;  or 
tfey  undertake  also  to  refute  false  ejdiibitions  on  the  spot.  This 
last  is  called  polemic  or  denchtic  theology.  The  history  of  doc- 
trines however,  together  with  the  general  history  of  Christian  faith, 
and  also  polemics,  are  sometimes  discussed  as  a  science  separate 
from  dogmatic  theology.  So  also  apologetic  theology,  or  the  de- 
fence and  confirmation  of  Christianity  in  general ;  which  however 
is  more  commonly  united  with  the  lectures  on  dogmatics. 

DL  Moral  Theology  ox  Christian  Ethics  (Ethica  Christiana^  ; 
i.  e.  the  systematic  exhibition  of  that  which  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  respecting 
the  duties  of  mankind  as  it  regards  their  affections  and  actions. 

We  must  further  make  a  distinction  here,  between  the  strict- 
ly scientific  mode  m  which  systematic  theology  is  taught, — 
which  puts  in  requisition  all  the  aids  of  learning,  in  order  to 
illustrate  and  establish  the  positions  which  it  discusses, — and 
the  manner  in  which  the  popular  and  practical  doctrinal  sys- 
tem is  to  be  studied.    This  latter  leaves  out  of  view  all  that 
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which  cannot  be  apprehended  without  strictly  learned  attain- 
ments ;  it  avoids  the  technical  language  of  the  schools ;  and 
presents  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  rooralitj  in  that  light,  in 
which  the  future  teacher  of  religion  must  exhibit  them  for  pracr 
tical  uses.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  great  diversity  of 
religious  opinions,  as  well  as  of  religious  wants,  it  applies  the 
general  principles  of  wisdom  in  teaching  to  those  particular  doc- 
trines which  have  been  most  strongly  controverted. 

Note  1.  In  order  to  attend  lectures  with  advantage  on  both 
dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  the  student  must  have  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  upon  which  these 
sciences  are  every  where  grounded.  Hence  the  study  of  exegetical 
theology  should  in  all  cases  precede  that  of  systematic  thec4ogy. 

Note  2.  The  study  of  dogmatics  may  be  commenced  with  bibli- 
cal thedogy ;  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  or  scientific  may  then  be 
superadded  ;  as  also  the  history  of  doctrines. 

Note  3.  To  commence  either  dogmatic  or  moral  theology  in  the 
middle  of  a  year's  course,  is  wholly  unadvisable. 

Note  4.  The  philosophy  of  religion  and  of  morals  is  of  advan- 
tage, pardy  by  way  of  preparation,  and  pardy  for  confirmation. 

Note  5.  The  popular  and  practical  dogmatic  theology  is  so  far 
from  rendering  the  scientific  or  systematic  study  of  theology  super- 
fluous, even  for  those  who  are  to  be  simply  pastors  among  die  com- 
mon people,  that  without  the  latter  the  former  can  never  be  funda- 
mentally studied,  and  can  only  make  superficial  theologians.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  not  to  become  acquainted  with  the  proper  methr 
od  of  popular  and  practical  teaching  in  doctrinal  theokgy,  can  only 
be  followed  by  the  most  deplorable  consequences ;  especiaUy  in  re- 
gard to  the  instruction,  which  is  expected  firom  fiiture  pastcnrs  and 
teachers  of  the  young. 

8. 

Hisiorical  Theology  includes  all  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  religion  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
terra,  and  of  all  that  which  stands  in  connexion  with  religion  or 
has  originated  from  it. 

A  general  history  of  religion  would  properly  develope  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  religious  ideas  and  opin- 
ions, as  well  as  in  the  religious  worship,  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  known. 

For  the  Christian  theologian  the  most  important,  by  far,  is  tbe 
history  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  that  communiQr  which  is 
united  and  governed  by  its  influence,  called  the  Christian  church. 
The  history  of  the  Christian  church,  or  ecclesiastical  histaiy 
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(Historia  ecdesiastiGa),  is  at  the  same  time  6f  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  all  the  other  parts  of  theology,  especially  the  ays- 
tematical ;  and  it  affi>rds  likewise  a  view  of  the  situation  of 
theological  science  in  every  age.  In  consequence  of  the  unf- 
common  abundance  of  materials,  this  branch  requires  a  course 
of  at  least  a  whole  year. 

Note.  Under  the  name  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  was  formerly  understood  the  general  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  because  this  is  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament  in  constant 
connexion  with  religious  ideas,  and  there  are  elsewhere  no  other 
sources  of  this  history  which  can  be  relied  upon. 

As  particular  subdivisbns  of  historical  theology, — ^ihe  study  of 
which  no  one,  who  does  not  confine  his  notions  of  theological 
learning  within  very  narrow  limits,  will  ever  regret, — we  may 
specify  the  following. 

1.  The  Hisiory  of  Christian  Doctrines  (Historia  dograatum). 
In  this  the  student  is  led  to  see  for  himself  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  system  of  doctrines  held  by  the  church.    In  a  similar  re- 

?»ect  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  fathers,  or 
atristicsy  and  an  attendance  upon  lectures  having  reference  to 
this  subject,  is  strongly  to  be  recommended. 

2.  Symholical  Theology^  or  the  historico-dogmatical  explana- 
tion and  illustration  of  creeds  and  confessions  in  the  evangelical 
church  (Libri  symbolici).  This  should  at  the  same  time  in- 
clude a  comparative  exhibition  of  the  systems  of  other  Christian 
ecclesiastical  denominations. 

3.  Archaeology  or  Antiquities^  partly  for  the  illustration  of 
the  biblical  writings  (Archaeologia  s.  Antiquitates  Bibliorum) ; 
partly  also  as  an  exhibition  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 
Christian  church  (Antiquitates  Ecclesiae  Christianae). 

Note.  With  the  Hebrew  archaeology  it  is  now  customary  to 
connect  also  biblical  history  and  geography. 

4.  Theological  literature  or  Bibliography.  Without  this  a 
theologian  must  remain  unacquainted  with  ,the  most  important 
woAs  in  his  profession ;  or  at  most  will  only  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  few,  and  usually  the  most  recent  workis ;  which  for 
this  very  reason  are  not  always  the  most  important. 

9. 

Practical  Theology  occupies  itself  with  the  whole  circle  of 
studies  dierectly /preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  office 
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of  a  Christmn  teacher.  It  therefore  presupposes  a  stock  of 
knowledge  already  acquired,  whk^h  the  instruction  now  to  be 
given  is  to  work  up,  and  bring  into  use,  according  to  the  difl»r- 
ent  objects  which  students  may  have  in  view.  For  thb  rea- 
son, chiefly,  practical  theology  belongs  properly  to  the  last  year 
of  the  academical  iriennium* 

L  The  general  method  of  popular  and  practical  religious 
instruction,  is  usually  taught  in  connexion  with  rules  for  a  con- 
tinued discourse,  as  in  sermons,  i.  e.  Homiletics  (Rhetorica  sa- 
cra) ;  and  rules  for  catechetical  instruction.  In  these  connex- 
ions^ it  teaches  the  best  modes  of  treating  of  dogmatical,  morale 
and  historical  subjects ',  and  of  the  proper  manner  of  using  the 
Hdy  Scriptures. 

II.  Pastoral  Theology  invites  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  that  prudence  of  conduct  which  it  becomes  him 
to  maintab,  in  all  die  various  business  and  occurrences  of  his 
office ;  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  different  classes  of 
persons  in  his  congregation.  It  includes  also  the  subject  of 
liturgies  (Liturgik),  and  his  duties  as  director  of  the  external 
worship  or  religious  ceremonies ;  and  moreover  instructs  him  in 
the  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  liturgy. 

lu.  Ecclesiasttcal  Law  includes  generaUvf  all  the  laws  and 
privileges  having  reference  to  religion,  and  in  regard  to  the 
sources  of  which  all  Christian  denominations  are  agreed.  ;^pe- 
cially  it  relates  to  particular  ecclesiastical  communities.  Of  the 
latter,  the  canon  law  and  the  German  protestant  eccledastical 
law  are  the  chief  kinds. 

10. 

All  the  sciences  thus  far  enumerated,  make  out  the  circle  of 
theological  learning.  It  is  indeed  not  to  be  expected  of  every 
student,  that  he  should  make  equal  progress  in  all  these  branch- 
es ;  nor  that  every  one  should  pursue  for  himself  the  study  of 
particular  branches  beyond  what  the  lectures  teach,  up  to  the 
original  sources.  This  however  is  the  appropriate  calling  of 
every  theologian,  who  wishes  to  form  himself  for  an  academical 
instructor,  out  the  future  popular  teacher  of  religion  must  also 
not  be  wholly  unacqua'inted  with  any  of  these  sciences ;  and  con- 
sequently none  of  the  lectures  above  mentioned  may  be  neglect- 
ed, out  of  indifference  or  as  something  superfluous.  Every 
student  of  theology,  if  he  really  regards  me  study  as  of  any  im- 
p<Ntance,  ought  to  exercise  his  powers  of  mind  in  earnest  in 
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some  department  or  othef  of  this  science.    To  develope  and 
excite  those  powers,  fa  one  great  object  of  the  universities. 

11. 

From  the  very  nature  and  subjects  of  the  various  particular 
sciences,  it  is  already  evident,  m  what  order  they  may  most 
appropriately  be  pursued;  although  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
any  positive  law  on  thfa  point,  because  much  b  dependent  on 
accidental  circumstances,  collisions  of  lectures,  etc.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  first  year  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously devoted,  first,  to  the  Encyaopacdta,  and  then,  to 
the  unremitted  study  of  the  several  philosophical  and  philolo- 
gical auxiliary  sciences ;  as  also,  in  theology  itself,  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  the  second  year  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  chiefly  occupied  with  systematic  and  moral  theolo* 
gy  and  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  the  ihirdf  devoted  to  practical 
theology,  and  to  some  of  the  higher  and  more  difficult  studies  of 
philosophy  and  philology. 

In  all  this  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  neither  the  mere  hearing  of  lectures,  and  still  less 
the  mere  mechaniccd  uniting  dovm  o?  the  words,  can  have  anv 
good  influence  on  the  culture  of  the  mind;  unless  these  are  fol- 
lowed up  by  private  diligence,  reflection  upon  what  has  been 
heard,  eagerness  for  general  knowledge,  (which  fa  precise^ 
what  a  university  life  is  best  adapted  to  promote,  as  being  a  unt- 
versitas  literarvm,)  frequent  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas 
among  friends  united  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  often  recur- 
rence to  the  private  counsel  of  the  mstructor.  It  fa  a  great  mis- 
take, to  hear  too  many  courses  of  lectures  at  once  and  merely 
write  them  down,  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  put  off  the  careful 
repetition  and  review  of  them  till  another  period.  The  stu- 
dent must  strive  to  obtain  on  every  subject  clear  ideas  both  of 
the  parts  and  of  the  whole ;  and  must  often  take  counsel,  how 
lie  stands  in  thfa  respect  in  regard  to  their  mutual  relatbns  and 
connexk)ns.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  trial  and  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers  and  skill,  as  well  as  for  the  review  and 
riper  consideration  of  what  has  been  heard,  is  afforded  by  the 
Collegia  examinatoria  et  disputaioria.*  They  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently recommended.    He  moreover  who  is  in  earnest  in  re- 


*  These  are  private  exercises,  held  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor or  private  teacher.  Ei>. 
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spect  to  progress  m  knowledge  and  skill,  will  also  do  wdl,  in 
connexioo  with  these,  to  take  part  in  some  literary  society  in- 
tended for  the  mutual  bvestigation  and  consideration  of  literary 
and  scientific  subjects. 

Whoever  thus  pursues  his  course  of  theological  study  in  ear- 
nest and  with  a  definite  plan,  will  never  be  in  a  situation  to  need 
special  preparation  for  bis  examination  before  the  consistory ; 
nor  to  have  recourse  to  those  miserable  auxiliaries,  by  which 
at  the  end  of  his  course,  he  must  strive  to  make  up,  through 
mere  mechanical  memory,  that  whk^h  he  has  before  indolently 
neglected.  By  such  a  course  of  systematic  and  resUess  dili- 
gence, a  student  will  have  collected  a  far  greater  amount  of 
knowledge,  than  will  or(^in{|rily  be  required  of  him  at  his  ex- 
amination. 

13. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  theologian  ought  not  to  have  refe- 
rence solely  to  his  destinatk)n  as  a  teacher  of  religton.  During 
his  theological  studies  he  ought  never  to  leave  out  of  view,  that 
before  he  shall  become  a  pastor,  he  mav  for  years  perhaps  be 
usefully  employed  as  an  academical  or  family  instructor.  This 
is  indeed  veiy  desirable;  inasmuch  as  the  teaching  of  youth  is 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  instruction  of  a  people. 

14. 

In  order  properly  to  fulfil  this  latter  destination,  it  is  necessa- 
ly  constantly  to  connect  with  the  more  stricdy  theological  stu- 
dies, those  other  studies  also,  which  are  expected  fix>m  teachers 
of  youth,  and  of  which  the  foundation  has  ah^ady  been  laid  in 
the  schoob.  No  semester  ought  to  pass  away,  without  atten- 
dance upon  some  one  or  more  courses  of  lectures  on  these 
subjects ;  besides  what  private  diligence  may  be  able  to  do.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  studies  here  to  be  chief- 
ly recommended,  are,  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy,  phi- 
lology ancient  and  modern,  civil  and  literary  history,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science  and  history,  aesthetics  or  the  sci^ice  and 
culture  of  taste,  cultivation  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  among 
the  modem  languages  at  least  the  French,  together  with  prac- 
tice in  the  fine  arts,  as  music,  drawing,  etc.  How  far  the  stu- 
dent should  venture  himself  upon  the  higher  speculative  sci- 
ences, for  which  only  a  small  proportion  even  of  the  best  beads 
have  the  proper  organization,  every  one  must  try  for  hiaiself. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  should  begin  his  course  with  these.     In 
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that  case  be  will  learn  only  words  and  forms ;  the  result  of 
which,  as  is  shewn  by  daily  experience,  is  only  conceit  and  in- 
difference towards  many  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are  indis- 
pensable. 

16. 

It  is  moreover  easy  to  have  coUected  a  very  valuable  stock  of 
knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time  having  the  power  to  com- 
municate it  in  the  proper  manner  to  others.  Ck>nsequently  the 
teacher  of  youth  must  be  acquainted,  not  only  in  general,  but 
also  in  their  details,  with  the  different  methods  of  instruction, 
and  be  able  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  and  judgment  in  the 
choice  between  different  modes.  For  this  pnrpose  the  science 
of  didacticif  or  the  theory  of  teachbg,  gives  the  requisite  di- 
rections. 

16. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  education  ;  which,  howev- 
er much  must  first  be  learned  respecting  it  firom  experience  and 
practice,  has  nevertheless  its  general  laws  and  principles,  which 
are  also  generally  acknowledged,  either  aloud  or  silently,  and 
are  more  fully  and  systematically  developed  in  the  science  of 
paedagogicsj  or  the  theory  of  education.  The  very  general  in- 
terest which  has  been  excited  within  a  few  years  on  this  subject 
among  scientific  men,  would  render  it  unpardonable  in  a  person 
who  offers  himself  to  parents  or  seminaries  as  one  acquainted  with 
this  department,  if,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  must  reduce  its 
prbciples  to  practice,  he  has  never  reflected  seriously  either 
upon  the  nature  or  upon  the  requisitions  of  such  an  employ- 
ment. 

17. 

To  promote  the  practical  application  of  the  general  principles 
devebped  in  the  studies  immeaiately  preparatory  both  to  the  sa- 
cred ofSce  and  to  the  employment  of  an  instructor  of  youth, 
is  the  chief  object  of  the  various  seminaries.  They  are  part- 
ly means  of  culture,  and  of  previous  exercise  in  that  employ- 
ment which  the  student  wno  has  completed  his  university 
course,  expects  to  pursue  as  his  calling  and  business  in  after 
life ;  and  they  act  partly  by  exciting  the  student  to  independent 
thought  and  labour  ;  from  which  the  mere  hearing  of  lectures 
has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  mind. 
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n. 

Of  the  Seminaries. 
1. 

The  study  of  the  humanities  so  called,  i.  e.  of  philology  and 
elegant  literature,  has  ever  been  of  the  greatest  influence  in  pro- 
ducing a  fundamental  and  liberal  method  of  studying  theolo^. 
In  this  view  the  seminary  for  classical  phUolo^  'is  oi  the  hipi- 
est  importance,  not  only  for  the  future  academical  or  private  in- 
structor, but  likewise  for  every  one  who  does  not  merely  look  for- 
ward to  practical  utility  as  a  religious  teacher,  but  has  also  some 
regard  for  theological  learning.  The  regulations  of  this  semina- 
ry are  suflicientlv  known  and  approved.  It  consists  of  twelve 
members,  was  founded  in  1787,  and  now  stands  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  SchStz  and  Meier.* 

The  theological  seminary  has  existed,  in  diflferent  fi>rms,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  university.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  of  it  has  been  changed  and  enlarged  ; 
and  since  the  new  organization  of  the  pedagogical  seminary  in 
1 826,  with  which  it  was  formerly  connected,  it  has  been  placed 
on  a  separate  and  independent  rooting.  It  is  divided  at  present 
into  five  classes ;  of  which  the  first  four  are  devoted  to  scientific 
theology,  and  the  fifth  to  practical.  The  first  class  occupies  it- 
self with  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Gresenius ;  the  second  has  the  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  under  Prof.  Wegscheider ;  the  third,  histoiy  of  the 
church  and  of  doctrines  under  Prof.  Thilo ;  the  fourth,  system- 
atic theology  under  Prof.  Tholuck ;  and  the  fifth,  practical  the- 
ology under  Prof.  Marks  and  Dr  Wagnitz. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  first  four  classes,  it  is  reqiii- 
site,  that  the  applicant  shall  have  pursued  theological  studies  at 
least  one  year  at  some  university,  that  he  submit  himself  to  a 
trial  before  the  director,  and  that  he  produce  a  certificate  of  his 
standing  and  exhibit  dso  a  specimen  of  Latin  composition. 
Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  take  part  in  several  classes  at  die 
same  time ;  and  he  can  also  receive  premiums  in  two  classes, 
but  not  in  more,  at  once.  He  cannot  however  enjoy  the  reg- 
ular stipend  as  senior  in  more  than  one  class.  For  admissioQ 
into  the  fifth  or  practical  class,  it  is  necessary  to  hand  in  a  G^ 
man  dissertation  upon  some  theological  subject,  and  a  certificate 
of  standing  and  of  a  two  years'  course  at  a  universiQr ;  and 

*  To  these  Professor  Bemhardy  is  now  joined.        £o. 
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(urtber  to  undergo  an  examination  before  the  director,  in  case 
tb«  applicant  is  not  supplied  with  a  testimonial  of  having  been  a 
m^moer,  in  good  standing,  of  one  of  the  first  four  classes.  If  he 
be  thus  provided,  he  enjoys  a  decided  preference  before  all  oth- 
ers iQ  cases  of  competition. 

Besides  the  literary  and  scientific  advantages  which  accrue  to 
the  members  of  thb  institution,  they  enjoy  also  the  following  aids 
and  privileges,  for  their  excitement  and  advancement  in  their 
studies. 

a)  For  stipends  and  premiums  for  the  members  of  the  exe- 
getical  classes,  there  is  set  apart  semi-annually  the  sura  of  57} 
rix  dollars  ($40) ;  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  other  three 
classes,  the  sum  of  75  rix  dollars  ($52  50).  Of  these  sums 
the  mentor  of  the  class  for  the  time  being  receives  12}  rix  dol- 
lars {$8  75)  as  a  half  yearly  stipend  in  advance ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  out  as  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the  best 
dissertations;  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  never  less  than 
four,  nor  more  than  eight,  premiums  are  given  in  one  class. 

b)  In  the  distribution  of  other  stipends  esublished  by  the 
royal  bounty,  special  regard  is  had  to  the  members  of  the 
seminaiy. 

c)  Upon  the  particular  recommendation  of  a  director  of  the 
seminary,  they  can  further  have  permission  to  visit  the  univer- 
sity h'brary  daily  in  the  forenoon ;  and  they  are  then  also  re- 
lieved from  the  limitation  to  which  other  students  are  subject, 
viz.  that  they  can  take  from  the  library  only  one  book  at  a 
time.  The  library  of  the  seminary  b  exclusively  appropriated 
to  their  use. 

d)  On  leaving  the  university,  their  participation  in  the  semi- 
nary and  their  contributions  as  members  of  it,  are  entered  in 
their  testimonials  under  a  separate  he^. 

ffl. 

Of  some  other  Institutions  for  study  andpractice,  either  directly  in- 
tended for  Theological  Students,  or  particularly  useful  to  them. 

1. 

The  public  worship  of  the  university  is  held  every  second 
Sunday  during  the  continuance  of  the  lectures,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Marks,  the  university  preacher.*    Besides  the 

*  Prof  Thdnck  has  since  been  af^inted  second  university 
l>reacher,  and  officiatis  half  the  time.  Ed. 
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general  object  and  tendency  of  this  exercise,  to  promote  tbe 
oommon  edificatioo  and  tbe  advancement  of  pure  religion  and 
morality  among  all  the  students,  k  may  also  be  ccmsidered  as  a 
nxxlel  and  means  of  instruction  for  fotive  preacbers.  In  this 
view  too  may  be  recommended  the  bomiletic  and  catechet- 
ical dociety  established  by  Licent.  Franke,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercise  in  these  branches. 

2. 

Since  the  year  1792  there  has  been  read  annually,  by  tbe 
members  of  the  theological  faculty  alternately,  a  course  of  pub- 
lic lectures  founded  by  the  deceased  Lenz,  Inspector  at  Horn- 
burg  near  Halberstadt,  and  caUed  the  Instiiutum  I^enziamtm. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  discuss  such  topics  as  lead  to  a 
more  accurate  understanding,  judgment,  and  defence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especitdly  the  historical  part  of  them  ;  or 
such  also  as  have  a  near  relation  to  the  other  courses  of  lectures.* 

3. 

For  the  excitement  and  reward  of  those  theological  students, 
who  are  distinguished  for  diligence  and  extent  of  knowledge, 
the  theological  faculty  have,  since  1800,  given  out  subjects  tor 
prize  dis$eriaiiont.  These  are  selected  with  reference  to  exe- 
getical,  historical,  and  systematic  theology ;  and  are  always  pub- 
lished on  the  black  boardf  immediately  after  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary and  12th  of  July,  on  which  days  the  dean  of  the  fecul^  is 
changed.  Up  to  the  time  limited,  the  dean  receives  tbe  disser- 
tations that  may  be  offered,  which  must  be  composed  m  Latin 
and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  paper  containing  the  name  of  the 

*  Lenz  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  prevalence,  among  the  common  soldiers,  of  profane  mock- 
ery and  a  perversion  of  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  that  he  after- 
wards lefl  a  small  fund  for  a  course  of  public  lectures  at  HaUe,  the 
object  of  which  should  be  to  prepare  theological  students  to  def^id 
the  Scriptures  against  this  t^cies  of  attack.  The  fond,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  amountato  about  $21  per  annum.  -  The  spirit  of 
the  foundation  is  however  now  so  much  neglected,  that  when  6e- 
senius  read  the  Instiiutum  Lenzianum  in  1827,  he  took  kit  fais 
subject  Syriac  Grammar.  Ed. 

t  This  is  a  large  board  painted  Mack,  on  which  all  public  no- 
tices  ut  exposed.  Thb  arraBgement  is  conniaD  to  aH  the  onifer- 
sities.  Ed. 
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writer.  They  are  then  examined  by  the  whole  faculty,  and  the 
prizes  adjudged  to  the  two  best.  The  first  prize  is  30  rix  dol- 
lars ($21);  the  second)  20  rix  dollars  ($14). — ^At  the  same 
time  there  is  also  a  horoiletical  prize.  The  sermons  are  exam- 
ined by  Prof.  Marks,  and  the  prize  adjudged  accordingly  by 
the  faculty. — ^Besides  these  the  king  has  established,  since  1824, 
a  prize  in  each  of  the  first  three  faculties,  and  two  in  the  phi- 
losophical. The  subjects  are  made  known  on  the  3d  of  August 
in  each  year;*  and  the  dissertations  are  to  be  given  in  by  the 
1st  of  the  foUowing  May.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes,  each 
of  50  rix  dollars  ($35),  takes  place  on  the  next  3d  of  August. 
Should  other  dissertations  be  thought  worthy  of  a  smaller  prize, 
they  may  receive  25  and  sometimes  15  rix  dollars. 

4. 

To  the  students  of  theology  may  also  be  recommended  the 
private  societies  established  by  several  of  the  university  teach- 
ers ;  as  that  for  philology  by  Prof.  Reisig ;  for  history  by 
Prof.  Voigtel,  and  also  by  Prof.  Kruse  ;+  and  for  mathematics 
by  Prof.  Scherk. 

5. 

Inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  now 
commonly  required  of  private  teachers  in  families,  students 
are  recommended  to  attend  the  public  lectures  and  exercises 
of  Prof.  Blanc,J  and  of  the  Abbe  Masnier  the  French  in- 
structor. A  certain  number  of  students,  in  each  semester,  may 
take  part  in  these  gratis. 

6. 

In  a  similar  view,  the  public  instruction  and  exercises  in  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  under  the  direction  of  Professors 
Prange  and  Weise,  are  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  ask  the  permission  of  these  professors.  The  latter  also 
exhibits  the  cabinet  of  engravings  once  a  week. 

•  The  birthday  of  the  present  king  of  Prussia.  Ed. 

t  Since  the  death  of  Reisig  and  the  departure  of  Kruse  to  Dor- 
pat,  the  societies  under  their  care,  which  were  merely  private  un- 
dertakings, have  been  discontinued.  Similar  ones,  however,  are  of- 
ten established  by  the  professors  and  by  private  teachers.        Ed. 

%  Professor  of  the  modem  European  languages  and  literature. 

No.  IV.  80 
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7. 

For  the  protootion  of  a  direct  personal  knowledge  of  the 
productions  of  nature,  the  cabinet  of  natural  historj  under 
the  care  of  Prof.  Nitzsch  is  exhibited  once  a  week ;  and  in 
hke  manner  the  cabinet  of  minerals,  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Germar. 

8. 

For  preparatory  exercise  in  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
there  are  few  cities  that  present  so  many  opportunities  as  Halle. 
In  the  principal  city  school  and  in  the  German  school  of  the 
orphan  house,  between  sixty  and  seventy  teachers  are  constant- 
ly employed.  It  b  moreover,  in  this  latter  case,  not  an  in- 
dispensable regulation,  that  they  must  reside  in  the  orphan 
house.  Besides  this,  whoever  recommends  himself  to  the  di- 
rectors of  that  establishment  by  his  diligence,  extent  of  acquire- 
ments, and  good  habits,  can  in  like  manner  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  one  or  more  lessons  daily,  when  vacancies  occur 
among  the  permanent  instructors. — ^There  are  also  several  pri- 
vate institutions,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  students  find  em- 
plojrment. 

9. 

Fo^^exercise  in  preaching  there  is  frequent  opportunity,  both  in 
the  churches  of  the  city  and  those  of  the  adjacent  country.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  oi  one  of 
the  Superintendents  residing  here,  and  submit  to  hb  inspection 
the  sermon  intended  to  be  delivered. 

10. 

Opportunity  for  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  books,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  more  rare  and  cosdy  works,  is  furnished  here 
by  three  public  libraries. 

1.  The  University  Library.  This  is  open  twice  a  week, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Whoever  wishes  to  take  out  books,  must  write  the  tide  of  each 
upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper  [of  the  octavo  form  and  size] 
and  then  apply  to  a  professor  ordinarius  of  one  of  the  facul- 
ties, who  knows  him  personally,  for  his  signature  and  cavet 
[security].  He  must  then  follow  exactly  the  regulatk>ns,  which 
are  fixed  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  library. 

2.  The  library  adjacent  to  St.  Mary's  church,  on  the  mar- 
ket place,  is  usually  open  on  Mondays  from  11  to  13  o'clock. 
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3.  The  Orphan  House  Library.  Ttia  is  open  twice  a  week 
to  all ;  and  public  notice  of  the  particiUar  days  is  given  every 
semester,  in  order  to  take  out  books,  Vhoever  is  not  person- 
ally known  to  the  librarian,  mustproducoa  permissbn  from  the 
director  of  the  orphan  bouse.  The  libra|ry  of  the  pedagogical 
seminary  is  in  the  same  room.  \ 

Opportunity  is  also  presented  for  readingythe  literary  and  sci- 
entific journals ;  with  which,  in  the  present  kate  of  learning,  no 
one  ought  to  be  unacquamted.  Indeed,  no  stuoent  can  be  consid- 
ered excusable,  who  does  not  regular^  read  dt  least  one  of  the 
literary  gazettes  and  some  of  the  theological  jomcpals ;  although 
on  the  other  hand,  while  his  judgment  is  not  ^y^  ripe,  he 
should  take  care  not  to  dissipate  his  mind  by  too  great  varieQr. 

IV. 

Information  respecting  several  academical  regulations  and 
institutions. 
I. 
Most  of  the  prescribed  regulations  and  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity are,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  university 
course,  applicable  alike  to  theological  and  to  other  students. 
Such  are  the  following. 

1.  Every  student  must  be  furnished  with  the  regular  testi- 
monial, from  that  preparatory  school  in  whkh  he  has  been 
educated. 

2.  If  for  satisfactory  reasons  be  has  not  undei^one  the  r^u- 
iar  school  examination,  he  must  submit  himself  to  an  exami- 
nation before  the  commission  in  the  university  appointed  by  the 
government;  inasmuch  as  any  participatbn  in  the  stipends,  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  certificate  of  his  qualifications.*  The 
time  of  this  examination  b  made  known^^ublicly. 

3.  The  student  on  his  arrival  reports  himself,  in  the  hours 
designated  upon  the  black  board,  to  the  dean  of  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  and  receives  the  signum  depoeiiianis.  He  then 
reports  himself  to  the  prorector  of  the  university  for  matricu* 
lation ;  from  whom  he  receives  a  copy  of  the  university  laws. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  come  from  other  universities,  the 
former  teguhtion  falls  away. 

4.  Tlie  academical  triennium  still  remains  fixed  \  and  aD 

*  For  the  character  of  these  testimonials,  see  No.  II.  of  this 
work,  p.  207.  Ed. 
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the  prescriptions    formerly  established   in  this  respect,  have 
been  renewed  by  the  government. 

5.  Those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  access  to  a  free  ta- 
bkf*  must  follow  the  directions  from  time  to  time  publisbed  by 
the  overseers  of  the  same ;  especially  in  regard  to  the  certifi- 
cates of  their  indigence,  diligence,  etc.  Towards  the  end  of 
each  semester,  the  overseers  give  public  notice,  at  what  time 

•  FreyHsch^  a  table,  or  sort  of  commons,  supported  by  funds,  or 
charitable  contributions,  to  which  indigent  students  are  admitted, 
either  wholly,  or  for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  following  is  the  usual 
mode  of  living  practised  by  the  students,  and  also  by  such  profes- 
sors and  teachers  as  have  not  families  of  their  own.  In  all  the 
university  cities,  there  are  furnished  lodgings  to  be  let  in  private 
houses,  consisting  usually  of  a  parlour  and  bed  room.  The  fur- 
niture is  sometimes  quite  handsome;  and  a  sofa  is  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  Lodgings  of  course  are  of  difierent  prices,  according  to 
their  si2e  and  elegance ;  and  in  the  smaller  cities  are  commonly  not 
let  for  a  shorter  term  than  six  months.  In  Berlin  and  Leipsic  they 
can  be  hired  by  the  month.  The  price  of  good  lodgings  of  this 
sort  in  Gottingen  is  from  $25  to  $35  for  half  a  year,  including 
the  attendance  of  servants.  In  Halle,  where  the  accommodations 
are  less  good,  the  price  varies  from  $15  to  $25.  In  Berlin  a  good 
room,  etc.  may  usually  be  had  for  $10  a  month ;  and  sometimes 
at  a  less  rate.  The  student  is  served  with  coffee  every  morning  in 
his  room  by  the  servants,  at  whatever  hour  he  may  choose ;  and 
also  with  tea  in  the  like  manner  at  evening.  The  servants  are  also 
expected  to  do  his  errands.  An  account  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  his 
tea,  coffee,  etc.  which  it  is  usual  to  settle  once  a  week.  Din- 
ner is  a  separate  affair.  He  may  eidier  have  it  brought  from  an 
eating  house,  and  so  dine  in  his  own  room ;  or  he  may  go  out  to 
dine,  which  is  the  more  usual  course.  Restaurateurs,  ox  eating 
houses,  are  every  where  to  be  found ;  and  he  may  dine  as  hi 
pleases  at  an  expense  of  from  8  cents  up  to  $1  or  more ;  wine 
however  being  included  in  the  last  estimate.  A  very  usual  charge 
in  ordinary  but  good  houses,  where  one  dines  regularly,  is  4  gro- 
schen,  or  12}  cents.  At  the  table  dhote  in  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive hotels,  the  price  is  10  rix  dollars  a  month,  exclusive  of 
wine ;  or  about  25  cents  per  day. — The  fru  ubles  above  allud^l 
to,  furnish  of  course  only  dinners. 

The  occupying  of  a  room  in  a  private  house,  in  this  way,  brings 
a  oerson  into  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  family.  The  mode 
of^  hoarding  in  a  private  family,  so  common  with  us,  is  there  al- 
most unknown ;  and  is  a  privilege  granted  only  in  extraordinary 
cases,  and  as  a  very  great  favour.  Ed. 
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applications  are  to  be  handed  in  to  the  inspector ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  also  the  subsequent 
decision,  are  publicly  made  known  ;  and  the  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  free  tables,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  all  those  ad- 
mitted to  them. 

6.  Applications  for  stipends  and  other  pecuniary  aids,  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Curator  Witzleben.*  So  far  however  as  these 
stipends  or  aids  arise  from  Wittemberg  funds,  application  is  to 
be  made  for  them  to  Prof.  Gruber.  But  the  number  of  appli- 
eants  b  usually  so  very  great,  that  all  of  them  cannot  be 
received ;  and  very  few  can  hope  to  obtain  any  important 
aid. 

7.  For  admission  to  the  free  table  established,  during  the 
wbter  months  only,  by  the  late  Prof.  Vater,  application  must 
be  made  to  Prof.  Marks,  before  the  beginning  of  the  lectures. 
None  can  be  admitted  here  on  any  condition,  except  those 
who,  besides  the  certificate  of  their  indigence,  exhibit  evidence 
of  their  private  diligence  by  taking  part  in  some  one  of  the 
seminaries  or  societies  above  mentioned,  where  examinations, 
disputations,  or  other  exercises,  constitute  the  objects  of  at- 
tention. 

2. 

In  particular  reference  to  theological  students,  the  following 
are  the  regulations  of  law  and  custom. 

1.  On  his  arrival  every  theological  student,  after  matricula- 
tion, reports  himself  to  the  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  to 
have  his  name  entered  in  the  faculty  register.  On  this  occasion 
he  receives  a  copy  of  these  directions  gratis^  in  order  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  that,  which  every  one  ought  to  know  at 
the  commencement  of  his  course. 

2.  Whoever  stands  in  need  of  a  faculty  certificate,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  stipend,  writes  upon  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  his 
name  at  length,  his  residence,  how  long  he  has  studied,  and  the 
lectures  he  has  already  heard.  This  sheet  he  first  brings  to 
the  professors  whose  lectures  he  has  heard,  with  the  request 
that  they  will  add  their  testimony  in  the  margin*  He  then 
brings  it,  with  his  Anmeldebogeny\  to  the  dean  of  the  theologi- 

♦  Since  resigned.  His  duties  are  now  performed  by  the  prorec- 
tor  and  the  university  judge.  Ed. 

t  This  is  the  sheet  on  which  all  the  lectures  which  a  student 
attends  are  entered,  and  certified  by  the  respective  professors.     £o. 
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cal  faculty,  who  certifies  the  genuioeoess  of  the  sigofttures  and 
adds  the  faculty  seal. 

3.  Wh^  any  student  needs  merely  a  private  certificate,  be 
has  only  to  brine  to  the  instructor  from  whom  be  wiidies  it, 
along  with  his  Anmeldebogen,  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are 
written  his  full  name,  residence,  time  of  his  sojourn  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  course  or  courses  of  lectures  which  he  has 
heard  from  the  said  instructor. 

4.  In  regard  to  attendance  upon  the  lectures,  the  ft^wing  is 
proper  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

a)  Every  one  who  wishes  to  hear  any  course  of  lectures,  is 
bound  to  make  this  known  to  the  professor  or  teacher  before  the 
commencement  of  the  same,  in  the  hours  designated  upon  the 
black  board.  Should  he  happen  to  arrive  later,  or  be  returning 
from  a  journey,  he  is  expected  to  call  upon  the  professor  in 
like  manner,  before  he  begins  to  attend  the  course. 

b)  Those  only  who  thus  announce  themselves  at  the  proper 
time,  can  expect  to  receive  the  professor's  attestation  of  their  at- 
tendance. 

c)  Private  courses  of  lectures  therefore,  leaving  the  atte^a- 
tion  out  of  view,  can  be  attended  by  those  who  have  not  thus 
called  on  the  professor,  only  until  the  subscription  'paper  has 
been  circulated.f  By  this  previous  annunciation  and  subscrip- 
tion, the  student  pledges  himself  to  a  regular  attendance  and  to 
the  payment  of  the  fee,  in  case  this  latter  is  not  remitted.. 

d)  Those  students  who  are  compelled  from  indigence  to  a^ 
a  remission  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  professor's  fee,  must  ap- 
ply for  the  same  on  their  first  visit  to  the  professor,  producing  at 
the  same  time  the  proper  testinK>nials  from  the  scboob  and  also 
in  regard  to  their  indigence ;  and  binding  themselves  moreover 
to  future  payment,  if  required,  by  a  note  of  hand. 

e)  The  proper  form  and  character  of  a  certificate  of  bdi- 
gence,  is  prescribed  in  the  printed  regulations  on  this  subject. 

/ )  Whoever  is  not  furnished  with  such  a  certificate  must,  ao- 
cording  to  the  present  regulations,  pay  the  customary  fee  b  ad- 
vance ;  or  he  may  request  permission  of  the  instructor  to  defer 
it  for  three  menths.     If  it  be  not  paid  in  this  interval,  the  whole 

•  This  takes  place  usually  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lectures.  The  paper  is  laid  before  every  person 
present ;  who  is  expected  cither  to  sign  it,  or  no  longer  to  attend 
the  lectures.  Ed. 
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affiiir  is  put  into  the  bands  of  the  university  quaestor ;  of  whose 
services,  moreover,  every  professor  is  at  liber^  to  avail  himself  at 
the  outset,  if  he  pleases. 

g)  The  payment,  delay,  or  remission  of  the  fee,  is  also  enter- 
ed on  the  Anmddebogen ;  and  the  making  out  of  the  final  uni- 
versity testimonial  presupposes  and  includes  a  conscientious  ex- 
amination of  this  point. 

5.  In  order  to  obtab  the  requisite  testimonial  from  the  facul^ 
at  the  end  of  the  university  course,  it  is  necessary  to  hand  over 
to  the  dean  a  Latin  curriculum,  viiae^  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
courses  of  lectures  attended  under  instructors  in  the  theological 
faculty,  (those  of  each  instructor  upon  a  separate  sheet,)  the  cer- 
tificate of  admission,  and  the  Antnddebogen  on  which  are  the 
certificates  of  the  several  instructors.  The  dean  lays  all  these 
before  the  faculty ;  who  then  make  up  their  decision  in  recard 
to  the  applicant,  according  to  their  personal  knowledge  oi  his 
habits  and  diligence.  It  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  appear 
personally  before  the  facul^,  in  order  that  each  professor  may 
distincdy  recognize  him.  Those  instructors  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  are  requested  to  note  down  also  their  Judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  courses  which  the  applicant  has  heard 
firom  them.  In  accordance  with  aD  these  results,  the  testimonp- 
umfacultatis  is  made  out,  including  a  specification  of  these  lat- 
ter lectures. 

6.  The  course  which  a  student  must  adopt  at  the  end  of  his 
university  life,  in  order  to  obtain  the  academical  testimonium 
morumf  and  also  the  certificate  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
which  he  must  lay  before  the  prorector,  is  pointed  out  in  the 
printed  regulations  above  referred  to  (4.  e).  In  those  regula- 
tions it  is  also  said,  that  according  to  the  express  directions  of 
the  government,  every  application  for  the  necessary  testimonials 
on  leaving  the  university,  must  be  made  in  person. 

7.  In  order  that  the  decisions  of  the  faculty  may  not  be  too  hur- 
ried, every  student,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  must  make  a 
written  application  at  least  eight  days  before  the  time  of  making 
out  the  testimonials. 

8.  Should  any  student  wish  the  support  of  the  faculty,  in  an 
application  to  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs  for  admission 
into  the  theological  seminary  at  Wittemberg,  he  must  make  his 
wish  known  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  before  the  end  of  May  in 
order  to  enter  at  Michaelmas,  and  before  the  end  of  September 
for  admission  at  Easter. 
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9.  Whoever  wishes  to  obtain,  at  his  departure,  a  recommeoda- 
tion  for  a  place  as  an  instructor  in  a  public  school  or  in  a  family, 
will  do  well  to  apply  in  writing,  some  months  beforehand,  to 
some  member  of  the  faculty,  and  state  to  him  the  course  of 
his  unhrersity  life,  his  supposed  attainments  in  languages,  sci- 
ences, and  the  arts,  and  in  what  manner  he  has  prepared  him- 
self for  becoming  an  instructor  of  youth.  Regard  will  then  be 
had  to  this  application,  according  to  the  circumstances ;  and 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  recommendation  is  seldom  wanting. 

10.  Those  who  wish  to  undergo  here  the  examenpro  sehola^ 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  become  an  instructor  id  any 
school  of  learning,  must  apply  to  the  director  of  the  commissioa 
appointed  by  the  government,  from  four  to  six  weeks  at  least 
previous  to  their  departure  from  the  university. 

Appendix. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary^  which  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  theotogical,  retains  for  the  present  its  usual  organiza- 
tion. The  object  of  it  is  the  education  of  future  teachers  of 
schools,  either  of  the  higher  order,  or  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  The  director  is  the  Chancellor  and  Senior  Professor 
Niemeyer,  with  whom  Professor  Jacobs*  acts  as  assistant  di- 
rector. 

The  director  nominates  the  members.  These  are  appointed 
without  any  regard  to  their  circumstances  as  to  property ;  but 
are  selected  only  with  reference  to  their  diligence,  talents,  and 
unblemished  moral  character,  as  personally  known  to  the  direc- 
tor, or  as  certified  to  him  by  credible  testimonials. 

The  business  of  the  seminary  is  conducted  by  the  director 
and  his  assistant,  and  consists  alternately  of  theoretical  lectures 
and  practical  exercises.  Questions  relative  to  teaching  are  dis- 
cussed ;  disputations  upon  doubtful  points  in  the  various  meth- 
ods of  education  and  instruction  are  held ;  extracts  from  the  best 
writers  are  read  and  reviewed;  and  exerc'ises  in  declama- 
tion are  also  held  and  criticised.  Whoever  frequents  the  semi- 
nary two  years,  either  as  a  member  or  candidate  for  member- 

*  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  since  dead.  This  seminary,  and 
indeed  the  subject  of  pedagogical  instruction  in  general,  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  hobby  with  the  venerable  Niemeyer.  It  is  not 
known,  whether  the  seminary  still  exists  in  the  same  form.      Ed. 
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ship,  wiD  have  the  opportunity  in  this  interval  of  taking  part  in 
all  these  different  exercises. 

The  director  has  also  charge  of  the  library  of  the  seminary, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  it  is  well  preserved  and  augmented. 
At  present  it  is  in  the  same  room  with  the  library  of  the  orphan 
house,  and  open  at  the  same  hour.  Books  can  be  taken  out 
only  by  order  of  the  director  or  his  assistant. 

The  foDowing  are  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  members. 

1.  There  are  twelve  or£nary  members ;  and  also  other  jwc- 
paratary  members  or  candidates,  auacviiatores^  whose  number 
is  indefinite,  and  depends  on  the  circumstance,  whether  there 
arc  more  or  fewer  who  wish  to  join  the  seminary.  All  these 
latter  may  take  part  in  the  exercises ;  and  have  the  preference 
over  other  competitors  for  all  vacant  places,  on  condition  of  dis- 
tinguished diligence,  skill,  and  good  conduct. 

2.  The  ordinary  members  can  excuse  themselves  from  no 
species  of  exercises,  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  di- 
rector or  his  assistant.  The  candidates  have  here  more  liberty. 
But  their  actual  reception  into  the  seminary,  depends  mainly  on 
their  voluntary  labour  and  activity. 

3.  No  one  can  be  received  as  an  ordinary  member,  before 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his  university  course. 

4.  There  may  be  two  seniors  of  the  seminary.  But  these 
pbtces  are  only  filled,  when  individuals  are  found  who  are  partic- 
ularly distinguished  as  teachers  of  youth,  and  especially  for  the 
extent  and  scientific  nature  of  their  knowledge  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  instruction ;  and  who  may  thus  hold  out 
the  promise,  either  of  being  useful  in  promoting  the  further  pro- 
gress of  their  fellow  students,  or  of  qualifying  themselves  to 
become  academical  theologians,  or  principals  of  the  higher 
schools  and  seminaries  for  teachers ;  and  on  this  account  may 
wish  to  prolong  their  residence  at  the  university. 

5.  A  senior  receives  60  rix  dollars  ($36)  a  year,  in  quarter- 
ly payments.  Members  of  the  first  rank  receive  40  rix  dollars 
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Art.  n.    On  the  Nature  and  Character  of  the  Greek 
Style  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  Hanry  Plaock,  ProftMor  of  Theology  fa  Ike  Valvwrtity  of  OoCtiiifM.    TVtnlatod  ftea 
the  L«tia  by  tbt  Idhor. 

Pbeliminabt  Notice. 

The  following  article  is  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  Cam- 
mentatio  de  vera  J^atura  atque  Indole  Orationii  Oraeetze  Abet 
Teetamenti ;  wbicb,  in  this  short  compass,  bas  contributed  more 
to  illustrate  and  fix  tbe  character  of  the  New  Testament  (Sreek, 
tban  any  other  work  that  has  ever  apjpeared.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1810,  on  occasion  of  the  author's  becoming  Professor 
Extraordinary  in  Gbttingen ;  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in 
the  Commeniaiiones  TAeo2oj^'cae  of  RosenmueUer,  Leips.  1825. 
The  author  is  the  son  of  6.  J.  Planck,  also  a  professor  b  Grot- 
tingen,  who  has  long  been  distingubhed  in  Grermany  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical historian.  The  younger  Planck  was  born  in  178^, 
was  educated  in  his  native  university,  became  afterwards  R^pe- 
tent  at  the  same  time  with  Gesenius,  was  made  Professor  Ex- 
traordinarius  in  1810,  and  Ordinarius  in  1823.  The  present 
article  then  was  written  when  he  waa  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  a  fairer  pledge  of  future  usefulness  and  celebrity  has  rare- 
ly been  held  out.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  author  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  farther,  and  to  embody  the  results  of  them  in  a 
work  to  be  entitled :  Isagoge  Phtlologica  in  JV.  T.  i.  e.  *  A 
Philological  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.'  After  the 
appearance  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon  in  1812,  his  publisher 
applied  to  him  to  prepare  a  similar  lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  however  he  declined,  thinking  it  more  judick)us 
to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  recom- 
mended warmly  the  younger  Planck,  as  peculiarly  qualified  for 
such  a  work.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  him  and  under- 
taken ;  and  he  has  ever  since  been  nominally  engaged  in  it. 
But  the  fair  fruits  of  early  promise  have  all  been  blasted  by 
repeated  and  habitual  attacks  of  epilepsy,  under  which  both 
body  and  mind  have  sunk  into  decrepitude ;  and  it  is  only  with 
feelings  of  unmingled  sadness,  that  one  can  behold  him  in  his 
lecture-room  ;  whence  not  uofrequently  he  must  be  carried  out 
in  a  fit.  A  few  articles,  as  specimens  of  his  projected  lexicon, 
have  occasionaUy  been  published ;  some  of  whk^h  we  may  here- 
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after  present  to  our  readers ;  but  tbe  work  itself  has  made  lit- 
tle progress.  The  writer  was  informed  by  Gesenius,  who 
had  recently  seen  the  collections  and  preparations  which  the 
author  has  made  for  it,  that  they  all  amount  to  little,  and 
would  be  comparatively  of  no  value  m  other  hands.  Indeed, 
Planck  has  published  nothing  of  importance  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the 
contest,  which  was  so  long  carried  on  b  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  contest  the 
present  article  seems  to  have  put  completely  at  rest.  It  is  bow- 
ever  within  tbe  Editor's  plan,  to  give  at  some  future  time  a  his- 
tonr  of  this  controversy.  In  the  mean  time  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  Winer's  Grammatik,  3d  Ed.  p.  1 1  seq.  and  p.  18, 
Amer.  Ed.  Planck's  Einleitung  in  d.  theol.  Wissensch.  11.  p.  43 
seii.  Morus'  Hermeneut.  ed.  Eichstadt.  I.  p.  216  seq. 

The  wa^  first  laid  open  by  Planck  in  the  following  essay, 
has  been  folbwed  out  to  a  great  extent  by  Winer,  in  bis  well 
known  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Still  the  objects  of 
these  two  writers  are  different.  It  was  the  design  of  the  for- 
mer topoint  out  the  elements  of  the  later  Greek  as  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  so  far  only  as  they  relate  to  single  words  and 
forms  of  words ;  and  since  he  expressly  excludes  the  Syntax, 
it  is  obvious  that  his  plan  embraces  only  those  points  which  be- 
long, not  to  grammar,  but  properly  to  the  lexicon.  Of  course, 
out  of  the  eight  classes  into  which  he  divides  the  traces  of  the 
later  language  in  the  New  Testament,  only  the  third  2JiA  fourth^ 
which  embrace  tbe  differences  of  flexion  and  gender^  fall  wiA- 
in  the  province  of  tbe  grammarian.  Tbe  main  object  of 
Winer  was,  upon  the  elementary  materials  thus  collected  by 
Planck,  and  augmented^  by  his  own  bng  continued  researches, 
to  erect  a  grammatical  system  of  the  later  Greek  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  New  Testament ;  including  of  course  the  deviations 
as  to  the  form  and  flexion  of  words,  but  having  regard  chiefly 
to  tbe  syntax,  or  at  least  to  the  use  of  words  in  connexion,  as 
well  as  to  the  structure  of  sentences.  The  first  work  of  Winer 
on  the  sul^ect  appeared  in  1823,  and  was  translated  and  pub- 
Ibbed  by  rrof.  Stuart  and  the  Editor  in  1825.  Another  edi- 
tion of  the  original  appeared  in  Germany  in  1826,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  second  volume  of  Excursus  on  some  of  tbe 
more  important  topics  of  the  work.  In  1830  a  third  editbn 
was  published,  in  which  both  the  former  volumes  are  united, 
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and  the  subjects  reduced  to  their  proper  order.  lo  thb  edkioo 
the  author  has  also  giyen  the  further  results  of  his  cooliaaed 
studies ;  and  especially  those  fbwing  from  an  attentive  and  sjrs- 
tematic  perusal  of  all  the  later  Greek  writers. — It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  labours  of  Planck  and  Winer  have  pro- 
duced an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  placed  the  character  of  it  in 
a  light  so  strong  and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can  no 
longer  be  mistaken  or  perverted. 

At  the  close  of  the  following  article  are  annexed,  by  way  ttf 
appendix,  some  remarks  of  Planck  on  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ductbg  the  lexk^c^raphy  of  the  New  Testament*  They  are 
too  valuable  not  to  be  generally  known ;  while  ibeprogntmm  to 
which  they  are  prefixed,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  public 
generally.  And  in  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  language  at  once,  I  have  inserted  in  a  subse- 
Juent  article  a  spirited  ^^  V  iew  of  the  Greek  Language  and  its 
>ialects,"  from  Buttmann's  larger  Greek  Grammar.  It  wiH 
be  seen  that  his  views  coincide  with  and  elucidate  those  of 
Planck  and  Winer.  Editob. 


On  the  Nature  and  Character  of  the  Greek  Style  of 
THE  New  Testament.* 

Introduciion, 

There  have  been  many  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Gre^ 
style  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  their  works,  of  course,  are 
not  all  deserving  of  the  same  degree  of  estimation.  Since  the 
time  when  Henry  Stephens,  in  jest  as  it  would  seem  rather  than 

*  In  regard  to  the  marginal  references  appended  to  this  article, 
the  Editor  has  preferred  to  let  them  remain  as  in  the  original.  Srace 
the  date  of  its  first  publication,  the  excellent  edition  of  Phrynichoi 
by  Lobeck,  has  appeared ;  but  as  this  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
complete  index,  it  was  thought  better  not  to  change  the  references, 
which  are  now  adapted  to  the  edition  of  De  Pauw ;  because,  bj 
80  doing,  those  who  possess  the  earlier  edition  would  have  no  good 
clue  to  guide  them,  while  those  who  have  the  edition  of  Lobeck 
will  find  every  facility  in  the  index.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  Etymo- 
k>gicum  Magnum,  and  particularly  Josephus;  of  whom  there  are  per- 
haps more  copies  in  this  country  in  the  Cologne  edition,  (the  one 
quoted  by  pages,)  than  in  that  of  Havercamp  or  Oberthiir.     Ed. 
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in  earnest,  pronoanced  the  diction  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  pure  Greek,  and  comparable  in  elegance  even 
with  the  Attic,  theologians  know  that  there  hare  ever  b^  philolo- 
gists, who  have  called  in  question  this  purity  and  inviolable  chas- 
tity of  the  Grreek  of  the  New  Testament.  The  contest  has  been 
long  and  attended  with  vark>us  success  on  both  sides.  In  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  any  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  thbg  itself  in  question ;  for  those  who 
have  tried  their  strength  on  this  arena,  have  always  attempted  to 
shew,  that  the  diction  of  the  sacred  authors  was  either  wholly 
good  Greek,  or  wholly  barbarous  and  mixed  up  with  Hebraisms. 
Those  who  maintained  the  former  opinion,  supposed  they  could 
not  better  accomplish  their  purpose  and  repel  the  charge  of  He- 
brabm,  than  by  adducing  from  the  profane  writers,  and  chiefly 
from  the  poets,  those  passages  which,  either  in  the  sense  of  the 
words,  or  m  the  composition,  or  in  the  construction,  might  seem 
in  some  manner  reducible  to  the  same  appearance  of  Hebrew 
idiom.  It  was  a  more  easy  task  for  those  who  held  the  contra- 
ry opinion,  to  shew  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is 
corrupted  by  many  Hebraisms.  But  they  too  satisfied  them- 
selves, with  merely  pointing  out  in  the  sacred  books  that  which  is 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  good  Greek,  and  which  may  be  referred 
to  ori^ital  usage.  Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy being  thus  brought  to  bear  solely  on  the  Hebrew  colour- 
ing with  which  the  diction  of  the  sacred  writers  is  tinged,  the 
point  which  is  of  most  importance  for  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  volume,  was  wholly  left  out  of  view,  viz.  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  that  later  Greek,  which  arose  and  flourish- 
ed from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  which  so  many 
traces  are  discoverable  in  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament ; 
though  not  without  the  trouble  of  laborious  investigation.  There 
are  only  three  writers,^  who  have  treated  of  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  Greek  in  the  periods  after  the  destruction  of  Gre- 
cian liberty,  whose  labours  can  be  cited  with  approbation.  The 
first  is  Salmasius,  who  in  his  Comtnentationes  de  Lingua  Hel- 
lenietica^  and  other  works,  has  discussed  the  subject  at  large  and 
elegantly.  Fischer  is  the  second,  who  deserves  and  receives 
even  at  thb  day  the  thanks  of  all  theologians,  for  the  aid  which 

^  One  work  which  Sturz  quotes  I  have  not  been  able  to  inspect, 
viz.  Ge.  Guil.  Kirchmaieri  Dissert,  de  Dial.  Graecor.  communi,  Vi- 
teb.  1709,  4to. 
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he  has  afibrded  towards  the  correct  interpretatioQ  of  the  sacred 
books  in  his  Prolunones  de  VUiU  Lexicorum  JV.  T.  To  these 
a  third  has  lately  ioioed  himself,  viz.  the  learned  Sturz,  in  his 
work  De  Dialecio  Macedonica  et  Alexandrina^  in  which  he  has 
collected  with  great  diligence  and  judgment  the  remains  of  this 
later  language  from  the  ancient  sources. 

Nevertheless — and  I  wish  to  say  it  without  arrc^ance — the 
subject  in  question  seems  to  me  not  yet  to  have  been  developed 
by  these  three  writers,  with  all  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.     For  in  regard  to  Salmasius,  althoi^h  he  en* 
tered  upon  the  right  way,  and  well  observed  that  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Macedonians  the  dialects 
which  had  formerly  prevailed  separately,  now  coalesced ;  and 
that  thence  there  arose  a  mixed  or  common  language,  which 
passed  over  also  into  the  foreign  provinces  subdued  by  the  Ma- 
cedoDians  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  na- 
ture aud  character  of  this  common  language,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  sacred  Hellenism ;  but  thought  it  enough  to  shew, 
in  opposition  to  the  followers  of  D.  Heinsius,  who  made  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  a  peculiar  dialect,  that  whatev- 
er is  common  to  all  and  brought  together  from  all  the  dialects, 
cau  no  longer  be  regarded  as  being  itself  a  peculiar  dialect. 
Fischer  advanced  farther.     Following  up  the  beginning  of  Sal- 
masius,  he  endeavoured  to  shew  by  examples,  that  the  dictkHi 
of  the  Macedonians  and   Alexandrians,  which  after  the  times 
of  Alexander  began  to  prevail  in  common  life  and  intercourse, 
differed  much  from  the  more  ancient  language,  whose  force  and 
elegance  are  still  visible  in  the  works  of  Attic  writers  now  ex- 
tant.   It  is  understood  not  to  have  been  the  purpose  or  wish 
of  this  author,  to  investigate  fully  those  things  in  the  language 
of  the  sacred  writers,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  character 
of  this  later  idiom.     This  fuller  and  more  accurate  investiga- 
tion, ahhough  exceedingly  desirable,  could  not  well  be  expect 
of  him  in  accordance  with  his  plan.     But  there  is  also  anoth^ 
thing  wanting  in  him,  which  I  would  estimate  as  of  no  less  mo- 
ment, viz.  an  historical  exposition  of  the  causes  and  progress 
by  which  all  the  Grecian  dialects  became  thus  intermingled  and 
confounded  ;  for  it  is  only  by  such  an  exposition,  that  the  m- 
ternal  character  and  the  prevalence  of  this  later  idiom  can  be 
rightly  understood.    In  regard  to  the  plan  of  Sturz,  we  have 

a  Lips.  1808. 
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gi^en  our  opinion  in  another  pkce,  which  it  is  not  necessary  , 
here  to  repeat.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  erred  chiefly  in  tbb 
pobt,  Tiz.  that  he  has  endeayoured  to  reduce  thb  later  mode 
of  speakmg  to  certain  appearances  characteristic  of  a  dialect ; 
and  in  this  way  has  wished  to  constitute  a  peculiar  Alexandrine 
dialect ;  an  attempt  which  all  see  to  be  in  itself  impossible,  who 
have  had  any  right  perception  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  thb 
common  language. 

There  are  also  many  other  things  peculiar  to  the  later  lan- 
guage, which  have  not  yet  been  not^  by  interpreters,  and  which 
nevertheless  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  mark  particularly  the 
difierence  between  the  later  diction  and  the  good  or  Attic  Greek. 
To  this  class  we  may  refer,  first,  many  words  and  fomu  of 
words  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  later  usus  lo- 
quendi  prefers  a  remodelling  or  change  of  form ;  examples  of 
which  however  occur  nowhere  b  approved  Greek  writers,  but 
are  often  found  in  those  authors  who  flourished  after  the  times 
of  Alexander.  In  respect  to  such  instances,  although  it  may 
not  always  be  possible  to  judge  with  perfect  accuracy  in  each 
particular  case,  whether  a  word  or  form  first  came  bto  use  at 
a  later  or  an  earlier  period  ;  yet  by  examining  all  the  sources 
of  which  we  are  permitted  to  avail  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be 
altogether  destitute  of  some  criterion,  by  which  to  distbguish 
with  a  great  degree  of  probability  the  period,  to  which  any  such 
word  or  form  belongs. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  common  language,  which  in 
like  manner  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  all  the  writers  on 
the  Hellenism  of  the  New  Testament,  lies  in  the  use  of  those 
tenses  and  moods  of  verbs,  which  Attic  writers  have  wholly 
avoided  ;  either  because  of  some  harshness  of  sound  by  which 
the  ear  was  offended,  or  on  account  of  some  ambiguity  of  sense 
by  which  they  might  interfere  with  other  forms  of  similar  sound, 
or  from  other  causes  which  this  b  not  the  place  to  treat  of 
more  fully.  Many  examples  of  this  kbd  might  be  adduced 
from  the  New  Testament,  which  are  not  found  in  approved 
writers,  e.  g.  tCv^^cc,  iyevptjaa,  dxovom,  afAagtiiam,  iXevoofiat, 
AjJi;,  etc.  and  all  these  must  be  brought  into  the  account,  if 
we  would  rightly  understand  and  estimate  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  later  language. 

Nor  is  less  diligence  and  accuracy  requisite  in  the  bvesti- 
gation  of  the  Syntax  of  the  later  diction ;  in  which,  if  ^ye  look 
only  to  the  use  of  the  particles  and  to  the  employment  of  the 
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moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  we  shall  find  many  things  which 
the  more  elegant  writers  have  entirely  rejected. 

To  have  here  suggested  these  things,  is  surely  not  superflu- 
ous. The  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  who  desires  to  be 
regarded  as  prepared  and  ^  thoroughly  furnished'  for  hb  work, 
must  be  acquainted  with  all  those  particulars,  in  which  the  style 
of  the  sacred  writers  di&rs  from  the  pure  Attic  diction ;  and 
this  he  can  never  be,  unless  the  character  and  u$us  loquendi  of 
this  later  language  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  accuracy. — ^I  pass  over  other  particulars  of  the  same  na- 
ture, especially  new  significations  of  words,  which  frequently  dc- 
cur,  and  in  defining  which  more  attention  and  exactness  are  still 
desirable. 

All  these  things  however  would  occasion  less  difficult,  were 
it  not  for  the  almost  incredible  negligence  of  many  interpreters, 
who  even  to  the  present  day  have  paid  no  regard  to  this  whole 
subject  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
New  Testament.  Many  are  ignorant  both  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  that  Greek  idiom,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  vestiges 
of  the  Aramaean  language,  the  sacred  Hellenism  principaHy 
consists ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  criteria  and  marks  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  Attic  diction,  which  alone  is  taught 
'in  the  schools  and  in  grammatical  books ;  they  are  ignorant  m 
short  of  the  sources,— and  are  therefore  incapable  of  estimating 
them,— whence  that  usus  loquendi  is  chiefly  drawn,  to  wfaieb, 
as  to  a  supreme  law,  all  the  grammatical  relatk>ns  of  the  New 
Testament  are  to  be  referred. 

I  could  here  easily  roukiply  examples  of  such  negligence, 
were  it  not  that  I  wish  to  spare  time  and  paper.  A  few  there- 
fore may  suffice,  which  lie  near  at  hand.  Doubts  have  very 
recently  been  started  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  first 
epistle  to  Timothy  f  and  one  ground  of  doubt  among  odiers 
has  been  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  except  in 
this  epistle,  are  not  found  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  How  little 
the  epistle  in  question  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  other  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  we  have  abundantly  shewn  elsewhere ;  but  men 
the  author  of  this  doubt  would  never  have  fallen  upon  this  spe- 
cies of  argument,  had  he  sufficiently  comprehended  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  later  usus  loquendi^  of  which  a  tendency  to 

'  Schleiermacher,  Sendschreiben  iiber  den  sogenannten  ersten 
Brief  an  den  Timotheus,  Berlin  1887. 
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employ  new  words  aod  forms  of  words  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  characteristic. — Still  greater  errors  have  been  committed 
iQ  regard  to  single  words,  and  in  establishing  the  sense  of  them, 
by  interpreters  who  have  failed  to  perceive  the  true  character  of 
the  sacred  Hellenism.  Thus  the  same  learned  writer,  who  has 
called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, has  preferred  to  understand  the  verb  natdiui&p  1  Tim.  1 : 
20,  in  the  sense  of  teachingj  instead  of  chasiuing^  punishing.* 
But  it  was  not  only  imderstood  m  this  latter  s^se  by  the  fathers, 
but  was  thus  employed  throughout  in  the  common  idiom  of  the 
later  age,  as  is  testified  by  rhavorinus  and  by  all  the  books 
DOW  extant  written  in  this  common  dialect.  I  pass  over  the  sen- 
timent which  the  apostle  intended  to  express,  and  which  seems 
to  admit  only  the  interpretation  of  the  fathers ;  but  who  would 
doubt,  even  though  the  other  explanation  may  not  be  without  a 
pertinent  sense,  that  the  usus  loqvendi  of  the  later  period  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  that  which  the  Grecian  classic  writers 
have  followed  ? — In  a  similar  manner  Paulus  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  hk  Commentary  on  the  passage  Mark  15:  43.  His 
words  are  quoted  below.^  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  err 
more  widely,  than  he  has  here  done.  Who  does  not  see,  that 
the  object  of  the  Grammarians  was  to  vindicate  the  more  ancient 
meaning  of  the  word  ivoxvf^ein^f  which  obtained  among  Attic  writ-  . 
ers,  against  the  practice  of  the  common  people,  who  had  begun 
to  empk>y  it  in  reference  to  riches  and  wealth.  The  words  of 
Pbrynicbus  leave  no  doubt :  ivaxw^"^'  '^ovro  flip  ol  a^ud^ii^ 
hd  rov  nlovolov,  nal  ip  d^mfturt  ortoQ  taTTOvciv.  ot  ii  agx^^ot 
inl  tov  nalov  itai  ovfifiivgov,     <  The  common  people  apply 

*  Ibid.  p.  37, 59. 

5  Commentar  Th.  III.  p.  863.  "tvaxw(av,  not  weaUhy,  (against 
this  are  the  express  declarations  of  Suidas,  Phrynichus,  Etym. 
Mag.)  but  rather  respectedy  honestus,  honourable^  Rom.  13:  13. 
Sept.  Prov.  11:  25  ovx  ivaxw^v,  who  does  not  hthcme  weU"  I 
wonder  how  any  one  could  write  thus,  who  understands  the  man- 
ner of  the  Grammarians  so  well  as  Paulas  does ;  as  appears  fi'om  a 
passage  in  the  same  Commentary,  Th.  II.  p.  825.  "This  very 
judgment  [of  Eustath.]  induces  us  to  prefer  iyvaitjv  as  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  Palestine  Greeks ;  just  as  any  word  which  is  marked 
as  inelegant  by  the  scholiasts,  so  oflen  quoted  in  this  connexion  by 
Wetstein,  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  regular  one  in  the  Alexan- 
drine Greek,  and  still  more  in  the  Palestine  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament." 

No.  IV.  82 
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ivaxnfitap  to  one  wbo  enjoys  wealth  and  consideration  ;  the  an- 
cients  used  it  of  beauty  and  symmetry.'  And  that  Suidas  and 
the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  did  not  mean  any 
thing  else,  is  clear  in  itself/  Where  then  are  we  to  rank  the 
sacred  writers,  and  by  what  law  are  we  to  judge  of  their  style? 
Are  they  not  to  be  classed  among  the  dfia&eig,  whom  Phryni- 
chus  charges  with  having  changed  the  primitive  sense  of  this 
word,  and  transferred  it  to  other  objects  ?  Hence  it  of  course  fol- 
kws,  that  their  language  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  laws  of  At- 
tic diction,  but  to  the  later  and  common  mode  of  speaking  ;  and 
that  we  are  to  k>ok  in  their  writings  not  so  much  for  what  the 
Grammarians  may  have  approved,  as  for  what  they  have  disap- 
proved. In  this  example  moreover,  there  is  another  considera- 
tion which  serves  to  strengthen  the  charge  of  negligence  against 
the  commentator.  In  the  parallel  passage.  Matt.  27:  57,  we  find  : 
ip^gmnoQ  nXovaioQ  ano  * Agkfia&aiag,  Hence  it  is  to  be  infer- 
red, that  in  the  Aramaean  gospel  which  the  three  first  evangelists 
seem  to  have  had  before  them,  there  was  a  word  expressing  the 
notion  of  opulence,  and  therefore  Mark  could  have  ap^ied  ivoxn- 
ftmp  to  Joseph  in  no  other  sense. — ^To  these  we  may  add  a  third 
example,  which  occurs  in  tlie  same  Commentary.''  The  words  ti 
yiveaia  Matt.  14:  6,  the  author  chooses  not  to  explain  as  mean- 
ing birth-day,  because  according  to  the  Grrammarians  the  Attics 
used  ra  y€vi^X$a  to  express  this  idea.®  But  there  occur  innume- 
rable instances  m  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  whom  the  Grammari- 
ans call  Tovg  HOivovg,  where  they  employ  ra  ytviaia  in  the  sense 
of  birth'dcy.^    There  is  therefore  no  sufficient  reason,  why  we 

^  ®  Suidas :  ^vaxrifiCDp'  oi%  o  noWa  xexttjfiipog  xal  nlovaiog, 
dXX'  6  xoGfiiog  xai  nn'&Ofievog  tolg  vofioig  xal  avviaxoSp, — Ety- 
mol.  Mag.  ivai^xf*^^'  ^  xoo^iog  xat  nci^ofievog  to7g  pofioig.  na- 
()a  tovTO  ^tjztop,  ovx  6  nXovaiog  xal  noXXa  xexti]^iPog. 

^  Paulus  Commentar  Th.  II.  p.  61. 

®  Phrynichus  p.  18.  Feptaia  ovx  og&wg  ti^itat^  inl  zijg  yf- 
vi&Xiov  ijfi^qag'  yipiata  ydg  'AdtiPtiOip  iogrij  •  Xiynp  ovp  <fc?,  tag 
fipe&Xlovg  Vf^^QciS,  V  ytpi&Xia,  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  186.  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  225,  230.  Zonaras  p.  430.  Aramonius  de  Differentia  Vocab. 
h.  V.  Hesych.    Suidas. 

«  Alciphron  III.  Ep.  18,  55.  Dio  I.  47.  p.  365.  I.  58.  p.  688. 
Xiphilin.  p.  230.  xa  ytPtaia ;  Joseph.  Ant  XII.  4.  7.  yepioiog 
rifAtga.  The  words  of  Phavorinus,  oi  di  *A&tjpa7o&  xal  yepf'aia 
XdyovGi,  soil,  for  ytpiOXun,  are  to  be  understood  as  spoken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  later  usus  loquendi. 
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should  here  recede  from  the  usual  interpretation  of  this  word ; 
an  interpretation  which,  besides  the  aptness  of  the  sense, 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  properly  retained,  because  the  same 
usus  loqiiendi  is  frequently  exhibited  by  other  writers  of  the 
later  age. 

Thus  for  of  interpretation.  Nor  have  less  important  mis* 
takes  been  made,  in  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  These  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ignorance  of  the  later  orthography,  and  of 
several  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb,  which  existed  in  the 
common  idiom.  Compare  Matt.  25:  36,  where  the  received 
text,  which  the  edition  of  Griesbach  as  yet  follows,  exhibits 
the  reading  ijX'&ixi,  against  the  authority  of  the  best  manu-  J 
scripts,-®  all  of  which  have  ijl'^ate.  This  mode  of  forming  the  ( 
second  aorist  after  the  analogy  of  the  first,  is  not  only  sufficient- 
ly frequent  in  the  Septuagint ;"  but  is  also  distinctly  attributed 
by  the  Grammarians  to  the  later  idiom.  We  know  from  Hera- 
clides,^  that  it  was  in  use  among  the  Cilicians  who  spoke 
Greek ;  from  whom,  as  Sturz^  has  already  observed,  it  seems 
to  have  passedln  their  mutual  intercourse  to  the  Alexandrians. 
This  single  example,  if  there  existed  no  other,  is  enough  to  ad- 
monish critics,  how  carefully  they  ought  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture and  genius  of  the  later  language,  and  to  collect  all  those 
things  which  are  shewn  by  the  testimony  of  the  Grammai'ians  or 
the  constant  usage  of  later  writers,  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that 
idiom,  both  in  regard  to  the  forms  and  the  construction  of  words. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  other  instances  also,  where  for  the 
same  reasons  the  reading  of  manuscripts  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  received  text.  In  Acts  22:  7,  instead  of  the  usual  iTuaov, 
the  Codd.  Alexandrinus,  Laudianus,  and  some  younger  ones, 
read  intact,  which  Griesbach  has  not  yet  ventured  to  adopt. 
Without  any  doubt,  however,  it  ought  to  be  received  as  the  gen- 
uine text ;  for  the  transcribers  have  very  frequently  changed  un- 
usual forms  of  this  sort,  and  substituted  for  them  those  which 
were  employed  in  a  purer  style.     For  this  reason  such  manu- 

10  ABDFL.  Mt.  B. 

/1 1  K.  10:  14  fidafiiv.  2  K.  10:  14  itdav  and  etpvyup.  17:  20 
svgwf,  19:  42  iq)ayafi€v,  23:  16  tXaSav,  etc. 

i«  Cited  by  Eustath  ad  Od.  I  p.  1759, 10. 

13  De  Dial.  Alex.  p.  62. 
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scripts  have  no  weight  of  authority,  ^though  their  nmnber  may 
be  greater,  if  the  vestiges  of  a  more  unusual  reading  are  pre* 
served  in  others,  even  if  they  be  but  few.  Hence  also  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  in  Acts  11:  28  we  ought  to  read  klfiop  fufu- 
Xfiv  bstead  of  the  common  iiiyav ;  for  it  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  manuscripts,"  and  is  more  unusual ;  since  it  appears  from 
the  Grammarians,^*  that  not  the  Attics  but  the  Dorians  made 
n  Xlfiog  in  the  feminine  gender.  And  since  many  things  have 
evidently  passed  from  this  Doric  dialect  into  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  the  same  judgment  is  also  to  be  held  in 
respect  to  another  passage,  where  in  like  manner  an  adjective  of 
the  masculine  gender  is  joined  with  Xlfios^  vis.  Luke  15:  14, 
fywTO  Xlfiog  iaxvgog,  for  which  on  the  authority  of  manu- 
scripts^ iaxvQa  ought  to  be  restored  ;  for,  if  you  hold  the  re- 
ceived reading  to  be  genuine,  it  is  not  possible  to  comprehend 
how  this  other  reading  could  have  crept  into  the  manuscripts. 

In  regard  to  the  later  orthography,  we  have  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  I  Cor.  13:  2,  where  for  the  received  ovidv  not  only 
very  ancient  manuscripts,  but  also  some  of  the  fathers,^''  have 
ov^ivtlfii;  a  nK>de  of  writing  veiy  rarely  found  among  the 
Attics,  but  frequent  among  the  later  Greeks,  according  to  Phry- 
nichus^®  and  Thomas  Magister.^®  The  same  holds  true  of  an- 
other passage,  viz.  Matt.  17:  24,  where  several  manuscripts, 
written  in  large  characters,^  have  r«  Mgayftm ;  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  genuine  orthography  on  the  authori^  of  Thomas  Magister, 
who  directs  to  write  dgaxfuiv,  ov  dgaffLi^v^  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  latter  was  current  in  the  common  language*     Int^rpret- 

i*AD*»27.29.40.  Mt.  d. 

^*  Phrynichus,  p.  80.  Tfiv  Xifiop  AtaQi^lg^  (sv  8i  dgai¥$»wg  top 
Xifiop  q^u&i,  Phavorinus  h.  v.  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  966,  10.  Aelius 
Dionys.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  a.  p.  1390,  56. 

^«  ABDL.  Veron.  Corb.  Vind. 

^^  ACI  et  alii.  Clem.  Ephr.  Bas.  Macar.  Damasc  Oec 

]^  Page  76.  Ov&ngj  dia  tov  f,  d  nal  Xgvamnog  nai  oi  aft^* 
avtov  ovTOi  XfyovGiy  av  di  omorginov  Xiynv'  oi  ydg  agxato^ 
dia  TOV  d  Xfyovaip  ovdelg.    [See  Lobeck  ad  loc.] 

^^*  Pag.  661.  In  Thucyd.  VI.  60,  66,  many  mmiuscripts  exhibit 
ovSii'g  instead  of  the  printed  ovOdg, 
^  DEGHL.  alii.  Veron,  German.  1.  For.  Corb»  3.  cet. 
^*  Page  250.   Jgaxfiv,  ov  dgayfirj. 
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ers  remark  also,  that  it  ie  found  in  Josephus,^  and  in  Hesychius 
in  the  various  readings  under  nax^lfj*  In  regard  to  a  third  pas- 
sage, where  the  true  reading  depends  on  the  later  orthography, 
I  perceive  that  Fischer^  has  already  given  a  decision.  It  is  in 
Luke  2: 24,  where  the  received  text  has  dvo  veoaaovg;  for  which 
that  learned  author  properly  supposes  the  reading  of  several 
manuscripts^  voaaove  ought  to  be  restored ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Grammarians  shew,  that  the  letter  e  was  omitted  in  this  word 
by  the  later  writers. 

After  these  explanations,  which  are  not  far-fetched,  but  pre- 
sent themselves  close  at  hand,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  that 
a  full  and  accurate  discussion  of  the  common  or  later  usus  lo» 
quendi  of  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  the  vestiges  of  it  exist  in  the  sa- 
cred books,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  our 
studies  and  object ;  but  may  on  the  contrary  be  of  the  highest 
use  and  advantage  to  those,  who  are  occupied  in  explaining  or 
illustrating  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.  Hence 
we  have  supposed  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  present 
place  and  time,  to  ofier  here  some  views  and  observations  upon 
this  whole  subject.  We  propose  therefore  now  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  that  later  Chreek  idiom^  of  which  very 
freauent  traces  are  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

This  discussion  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  one,  in 
which  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  language  shall  be  investi- 
gated, at  what  time  and  from  what  causes  it  arose,  and  from 
what  sources  it  is  to  be  made  out ;  the  other,  in  which  those 
particulars  in  the  diction  of  the  sacred  writers  peculiar  to  that 
language,  shall  be  brought  into  view  and  reduced  to  certain 
classes.  Under  each  of  these  divisions  we  shall  study  the  great- 
est possible  brevity ;  smce  the  subject  is  *  of  such  importance, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  discuss  it  properly  within 
the  bounds  to  which  this  essay  is  necessarily  limited ;  and  since 
also  we  btend  at  a  future  day  to  do  fuller  justice  to  it,  in  a  par- 
ticular work  to  be  entided  hagoge  PhUologica  in  Novum 
Testamentum.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall  here  dwell  chiefly 
upon  those  things  which  have  not  been  already  noted  by 
Fischer  and  Sturz,  and  the  way  in  which  we  suppose  they 
ought  to  be  explained. 

^  Page  622.  C.  644.  D. 

^  Proluss.  de  Vit.  Lexicor.  N.  1\  p.  676. 

^  BEGHS.  alii. 
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PART  I. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  later  Greek  Language. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  sacred  Hellenism,  ought  in  my  opinion  to  have  set 
out  with  the  position,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
written,  not  in  the  cultivated  and  polished  style  of  learned  and 
elegant  authors,  but  rather  in  that  which  prevailed  in  daily  use 
and  in  the  intercourse  of  common  life.  Nor  would  I  except 
even  Paul ;  for  although  by  the  reading  of  classic  writers  and 
especially  the  poets,  he  would  appear  to  have  added  something 
of  ornament  and  elegance  to  his  style ;  yet  he  seems  never 
to  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  grammatical  study  of 
the  Ghreek  language,  to  be  ranked  among  the  authors  of  clas- 
sic reputation.  Ifa  respect  to  the  other  sacred  writers,  the  thing 
speaks  for  itself.  To  them,  besides  the  common  mode  of  speak- 
ing to  which  they  were  accustonied,  a  better  or  more  classic  style 
appears  to  have  been  unknown.  Tho3^  then  who  have  treated 
of  this  topic,  should  have  begun  with  this  common  idiom  ;  and 
those  who  neglected  to  do  so,  could  not  but  fall  into  error.  In- 
deed, without  a  careful  examination  of  this  whole  ground,  it  is 
not  possible  to  advance  a  step,  either  in  the  proper  interpretation 
of  words,  nor  in  the  correct  designation  of  the  sources  for  de- 
termining the  usus  loquendu  We  then,  in  attempting  to  give  a 
new  exhibition  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  must  necessa- 
rily first  of  all  turn  our  attentbn  to  this  later  language. 

To  bvestigate  the  nature  of  the  Greek  language  of  common 
life,  such  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  is  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty. It  was  not  a  uniform  language,  but  on  the  contrary  dif- 
fered much  among  the  different  tribes ;  nor  are  there  sources 
enough  extant,  from  which  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
it  can  be  drawn.  Except  the  occasional  observations  of  the 
Grammarians  in  which  they  mention  the  vulgar  ustu  hquendl, 
and  fragments  of  comic  poets  who  employed  the  diction  of  or- 
dmary  life,  we  have  only  inscriptions  and  decrees  of  magistrates ; 
which  although  they  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  do  not 
nevertheless  illustrate  every  thing.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that 
among  those  who  in  modern  times  have  written  on  the  diction 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  have  been  none  who  have  treated 
generally  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  common  language  pre- 
valent at  the  time  when  the  sacred  authors  flourished.     And  if 
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there  have  been  any,  who  have  observed  in  the  New  Testament 
traces  of  a  later  usus  loquendi^  they  have  been  contented,  either 
with  adducing  those  passaged  of  the  Grammarians  where  a  par- 
ticular word  or  form  is  attributed  to  the  later  idiom ;  or  with 
simply  noting  those  things,  of  which  they  were  not  able  to  pro- 
duce similar  examples  from  classic  authors.  In  the  outset,  there- 
fore, we  will  here  offer  some  general  views  in  regard  to  this 
whole  subject. 

Tlie  ancient  Grammarians,  who  have  given  precepts  respect- 
ing the  Ionic,  Doric^  £olic,  and  Attic  dialects,  are,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all,  to  be  understood  not  of  the  common  and  fa- 
miliar language  of  those  tribes,  but  as  referring  to  the  diction 
of  authors  who  cultivated  their  native  dialects  in  their  writ- 
ings. The  Grammarians  have  enumerated  four  dialects,  not  be- 
cause the  Greek  language  had  no  more  diversities;  but  be- 
c^uise  they  found  these  four  only  to  be  in  use  among  writers. 
All  their  arguments  respecting  the  nature  and  difference  of  these 
dialects,  have  been  drawn  from  these  writei*s.  Hence  it  is  a 
mbtake  to  suppose,  that  from  their  precepts  concerning  the  dia- 
lects of  Greece,  any  information  can  be  derived  in  respect  to  the 
language  of  the  vulgar  and  its  diversities.  That  many  more  di- 
alects of  tribes  existed,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Hesy- 
cbius  and  others ;  who  have  noted  many  things  appropriate  to 
particular  states,  both  in  the  forms  of  words  and  peculiarities 
of  signification. — ^From  all  this  it  is  apparent,  as  several  distin- 
guished writers  of  our  times  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
names  of  those  four  nations,  under  whjch  all  the  tribes  of  Greece 
are  frequently  arranged,  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the  diversities 
of  language  that  were  current  among  them,  as  rather  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  origin  that  were  ascribed  to  them,  to  the  different 
methods  in  which  their  governments  were  administered,  and  to 
the  social  ties  by  which  they  were  bound  together,  either  through 
the  bonds  of  relationship  or  the  laws  of  the  sovereign  power. 
But  we  can  only  suggest  thb  thought  in  passing,  without  pursu- 
ing it  any  further. 

After  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  occurred  great 
changes  both  in  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  and  in  the  language  of 
writers.  I  begin  with  these  latter.  Before  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  there  were  in  all  the  tribes  authors,  who  exhibited  in 
their  works  the  dialects  and  idioms  of  their  own  districts,  and 
fashioned  them  for  the  general  use  of  writers.  I  refer  here  to  those 
who  wrote  in  prose ;  for  no  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  the  poets, 
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even  from  the  earliest  times,  neglected  ahogether  the  use  of 
their  native  dialects,  and  adopted  a  diction  which  had  been  emio- 
bled  by  illustrious  examples  m  any  particular  class  of  poetry ;  or 
that,  if  they  condescended  to  employ  the  language  of  their  own 
district,  they  did  not  exhibit  it  in  its  purity,  but  augm^ited  it 
by  forms  borrowed  from  the  other  dialects.  But  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  the  whole  of  Greece  being  now  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  conqueror,  almost  all  writers  began  also  to  cod- 
form  to  one  dialect.  This  was  the  Attic ;  which  at  that  time 
was  so  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  for  the  .multitude  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  who  had  employed  it  m  their  works,  Aat  it 
had  come  to  be  accounted  the  most  polished  language  of  Greece. 
Hence  it  was  soon  adopted  as  the  general  language  of  all  wrk- 
ten  works ;  and  every  author  supplied  himself  unable  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  elegant  diction,  except  in  the  Attic  dialect. 

This  community  of  use,  however,  so  far  firom  adding  any  thing 
of  elegance  and  splendor  to  the  Attic  tongue,  was  me  source 
whence,  through  the  carelessness  of  authors,  the  greatest  blem- 
ishes were  contracted.  Indeed  it  was  not  possible,  that  all 
should  foUow  with  equal  diligence  and  equal  zeal  the  examjdes 
of  the  best  writers ;  so  as  to  avoid  every  thing  which  was  pecu- 
liar either  to  the  ancient  dialects,  or  to  the  new  ntus  loquendi 
which  had  begun  to  creep  into  the  usage  of  comnson  life  and  fa- 
mHiar  intercourse.  Hence  the  grammarians  have  given  to  this 
later  diction  employed  by  writers  after  the  times  of  Alexander, 

!the  appellation  ij  xoipii  or  'JSUtjpixii ;  both  as  being  in  cooamoa 
use  among  all,  and  as  exhibiting  a  mixture  and  sprinkling  of  va- 
rious dialects  and  idioms  of  speech.  But  these  thii^  I  pass 
over,  as  being  already  well  known.  It  was  however  requisite  to 
mention  them ;  because  in  estimating  the  sources  from  which  the 
usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  determined,  those 
writers  whom  the  Grammarians  call  ol  nowol  are  of  more  weight 
and  authority,  than  those  who  have  employed  the  pure  and  un- 
corrupted  Attic  diction.  Nor,  as  we  shall  see  in  another  place, 
are  they  to  be  regarded  as  unprofitable  sources  for  investigating 
and  defining  the  nature  and  character  of  the  vulgar  idiom,  in 
which  is  contained  the  element  of  the  sacred  Hellenism. 

The  other  change  efifected  after  die  times  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  in  the  dialects  of  the  tribes ;  and  this  is  particulaity 
worthy  of  our  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  investigation  of 
the  sacred  Hdlenism  depends  upon  the  language  used  among 
the  common  people.     When  Ghreece  was  deprived  of  its  liber- 
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ties  by  the  Macedoniaos,  it  was  not  possible  but  that  the  dialects 
which  had  hitherto  obtained  separately  among  the  different 
tribes,  should  become  intermingled  with  each  other  and  corrupt- 
ed. What  formerly,  when  Greece  was  free,  would  have 
seemed  probable  to  no  one,  viz.  that  states  and  cities  entirely 
dissimilar  in  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions inherited  from  their  ancestors,  should  ever  come  to  the 
common  use  of  one  utiiform  language, — this  was  now  effected, 
along  with  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  forms  of  government, 
by  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  people.  Many  causes  may  be 
pointed  out,  as  operating  to  produce  this  confusion  of  the  dia- 
lects. First  of  all  was  the  destruction  of  liberty ;  which,  so 
long  as  it  was  preserved,  contributed  to  prevent  particular  tribes 
from  coming  to  a  unity  of  language  or  of  government,  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  rights,  laws,  and  forms  of  public  admin- 
istration. But  as  it  had  already  been  usual  for  any  natioa 
which  had  obtained  the  sovereignty,  to  diffuse  their  own  lan- 
guage among  the  subject  tribes  f^  so  now  it  was  to  be-  expected 
that  the  Macedonians,  having  widely  extended  their  empire, 
would  do  the  same  thing.  Alexander  himself  coUected  his  ar- 
mies out  of  every  tribe  and  nation  ;  and  his  successors  in  Eu- 
rope, by  their  continual  wars  and  the  destruction  of  the  more 
important  states  and  cities,  greatly  augmented  this  confusion  and 
amalgamation  of  the  dialects.  Thus  much  in  Europe ;  nor  was 
the  case  different  in  the  regions  out  of  Europe,  to  which  the  do- 
minion of  the  Macedonians  had  been  extended.  Where  every 
thing  was  held  by  force  of  arms,  the  language  of  the  victorious 
nation  in  a  short  time  necessarily  prevailed ;  by  no  means  pure 
indeed,  but  formed  through  this  confluence  and  jumble  of  na- 
tions. Then  too  came  the  colonies  recently  established;  ei- 
ther by  Alexander  himself,  as  Alexandria ;  or  by  his  succes- 
sors in  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  as  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Anti- 
och.  In  these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  collected  from 
every  people  and  tribe,  and  had  lost  their  own  peculiar  dia- 
lects; so  that  in  Asia  and  Africa  from  this  time  onward,  no 
pure  and  distinct  dialect  can  be  regarded  as  having  any  long- 
er existed. 

^  So  Strabo  VII.  p.  ^388,  speaking  of  the  empire  of  ^the  Dorians 
ia  Peloponesus :  (fx^dov  d*  !j&  xal  vvv  xara  noXiig  aXXo&  SkXtas 
SiaktyovTUi'  ioKOvat  di  ^(oglCuw  anavtti  dui  Tijv  avfifiiiaap  ini-^ 
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From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious,  wbat  must  have  been 
the  nature  and  character  of  that  common  language,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  the  Grecian  provinces  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  die  Grfeat.  It  had  something  from  every  quarter ; 
and  this  variously  compounded  and  mingled,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  places  and  external  circumstances ;  yet  so  that  the 
didlect  or  language  which  had  formerly  obtained  in  a  particu- 
lar region,  continued  to  serve  as  the  ba^is  of  the  new  language 
in  that  region,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  corrupt  dialect,  de- 
formed bv  many  new  accessions.  So  in  Attica,  where  before 
the  fall  of  Greece,  the  Attic  dialect  was  prevalent,  the  new  lan- 
guage abounded  most  in  Atticisms ;  in  Peloponesus  and  oth- 
er ^aces  where  the  Dorians  had  exercised  dominion,  it  admit- 
ted much  from  the  Doric  dialect.  In  every  region,  bowevm', 
it  had  this  common  characteristic,  viz.  that  it  was  composed 
from  several  dialects.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  after  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  term  dialecty  understood  in  its  proper  sense, 
could  no  longer  be  employed ;  and  consequently  there  could 
strictly  be  no  Alexandrian  dialect.  At  Alexandria  the  comn>on 
language  was  in  use,  tinctured  no  doubt  by  many  peculiarities 
both  in  its  composition  from  the  ancient  dialects,  and  in  certain 
new  accessions  which  it  had  recently  adopted.  But  the  na- 
ture of  a  dialect  has  been  defined  by  learned  men  to  consist 
in  this  circumstance,  viz.  that  it  is  a  certain  diversity  or  idiom 
of  a  common  language,  employed  in  some  certain  place  and 
among  some  certain  people,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
fix)m  other  tribes  or  nations  of  the  same  race.^  So  also  the  an- 
cient grammarians  teach.^  This  being  the  {act,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  language  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  which  a  learned 
author  has  recently  wfehed  to  call  a  dialect  in  thfe  sense,^  can- 
not be  properly  brought  under  that  name ;  because  the  x*^**" 
Ttjp  i&ptKog  is  altogether  wanting  to  it.  They  who  used  it  were 
Jews  by  birth,  not  Greeks.    But  if,  as  likewise  many  have  done 

^  Sturz  de  Dial.  Macedon.  et  Alex.  p.  18. 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Nub.  317.  dtdXexTog  ion  (fcopijg  ;|rapax- 
tfjg  i^pixog.  ^ 

*®  Sturz  de  Dial.  Mac.  et  Alex.  p.  22.  **  Certum  igitur  est,  Ju- 
daeos  istos  peculiarem  quodaramodo  certisque  finibus  circumscrip- 
tmn^  et  ab  aliis  popuKs  distinctam  populum  Alexandriae  fuisse  ; 
neque  adeo  dubitari  potest,  quin  eorura  lingua  dici  recte  dialeUus 
possit." 
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10  our  age,  the  %uQwn%riQ  i&vijtog  beiog  wholly  left  out  of 
view,  you  apply  the  name  of  dialect  simply  to  some  diversity 
of  language,  whatever  it  may  be ;  theo  truly  there  existed  maoy 
later  dialecta  of  the  Greek  ;  more  in  number  bdeed  than  the 
ancient  ones ;  because,  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  a  new 
idiom  or  tjuus  loquendi  arose  in  almost  every  place.  But  all 
these  diversities  of  the  later  language,  as  I  have  already  said, 
always  preserved  this  one  point  of  mutual  resemblance,  viz.  that 
they  intermingled  every  where  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
dialects  among  themselves  in  the  most  diverse  modes,  and  added 
to  them  still  new  accessions.  Vestiges  of  all  the  ancient  dialects 
are  found  in  the  common  language,  except  the  ^olic ;  which, 
it  is  probable,  was  in  that  age  no  longer  extant  in  ordinary  life 
and  language.  The  fewest  vestiges  are,  found  of  the  Ionic ; 
which  seems  at  a  still  earlier  period  to  have  disappeared  by  de- 
grees from  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  or  to  have  coalesced 
with  the  language  of  the  Attics.  But  as  this  topic  cannot  be 
fully  developed  without  extensive  preparation,  I  am  unable  to 
pursue  it  further  here. 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  this  later  language,  the  Grammarians 
have  left  us  no  information*  Nor  was  this  to  be  expected  from 
them ;  inasmuch  as  in  their  commentaries  their  object  was  to 
treat  only  of  the  language  of  authors  and  of  the  learned.  In  our 
day,  two  names  have  been  applied  to  this  later  idiom  ;  the  one 
by  Fischer,  who  calls  it  the  Macedonic  and  Alexandrian  dia- 
lect f^  the  other  by  Sturz,  wbo  prefers  the  appellation  i}  xoiv^, 
i.  e.  the  common.^  As  to  Fischer,  in  the  first  place,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  the  double  name  which  he  employs  convenient, 
partly  because  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Macedonian  domin- 
ion that  the  dialects  of  Greece  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
which  confusion  gave  birth  to  a  new  form  of  the  language ;  and 
partly  because  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  exhibited  this  new  idiom 
ID  writingis,  with  which  we  know  the  apostles  and  evangelists  to 
have  been  well  acquainted.  The  Macedonians,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, before  their  invasion  of  Greece,  made  use  of  a  peculiar 
language,  having  many  coincidences  with  the  ancient  Doric  dia- 
lect, as  die  Grammarians  relate ;  and  hence  the  ancient  Mace- 
donic language  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  new  or  later 

^  Proluss.  de  Vit.  Lexicor.  N.  T.  XXX.  XXXI. 
^  De  Dial.  Mac.  et  Alex.  pp.  19,  29,  52. 
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Macedonic.  The  appellation  Alexandrian  dialect  is  too  circum- 
scribed ;  and  is  not  competent  to  express  in  its  full  extent  Aat 
which  ought  to  be  included.  From  diis  name  one  might  easily 
be  led  to  suppose,  what  is  in  no  sense  true,  that  the  common 
language  had  taken  its  rise  from  Alexandria.  That  the  Alex- 
andrine Jews  did  employ  this  idiom  in  written  works  is  true ; 
but  we  know  that  it  was  a  style  not  accommodated  to  the  use  of 
writers,  but  only  to  the  common  people  ;  and  hence  the  name 
cannot  be  made  to  depend  on  those  few  authors  who  have 
employed  it  in  their  written  works.  Further,  the  name  adopt- 
ed by  Sturz,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  wholly  to  be  rejected. 
We  have  seen  above,  that  the  grammarians  employed  the  term 
ij  xo*vi7  diaXsxTog  in  a  different  sense,  viz.  to  designate  not  the 
ordinary  language  of  common  life  which  came  into  use  after 
the  time  of  Alexander ;  but  rather  the  language  of  writers,  who 
almost  all  endeavoured  to  conform  themselves  to  the  Attic. — 
We  are  not,  however,  solicitous  about  the  name ;  it  is  enough 
to  have  explained  the  thing  itself  with  perspicuity. 

Thus  far  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  later  language 
in  general.  We  turn  now  to  the  sources,  whence  a  knowledge 
of  this  later  usiu  loquendi  is  to  be  derived.  These  we  may  di- 
vide into  three  kinds ;  according  to  their  difierent  use  and  im- 
portance, in  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  character  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  later  tongue.  The  first  embraces  the  writers 
who  are  called  ol  notvol,  i.  e.  those  who  wrote  after  the  age  of 
Alexander,  and  among  whom  the  first  in  order  is  Aristotle. 
From  all  these,  however,  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  for  the 
illustration  of  the  character  and  force  of  the  later  idiom,  inas- 
much as  they  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  written  in  the  At- 
tic dialect ;  though  certainly  not  in  its  pure  and  uncomipted 
form,  but  in  that,  into  which  both  many  new  words  and  many 
new  meanings  of  words  had  already  been  btroduced  from  the 
vulgar  tongue.  All  these  are  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  corrup- 
tions in  the  diction  of  the  %o^vol ;  and  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected,  by  those  who  wish  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
common  usus  loquendi.  I  omit  to  produce  examples  at["pres- 
ent ;  they  will  offer  themselves  spontaneously  in  another  place. 
I  only  add  here,  that  these  writers,  ol  h6ipoI,  are  by  no  means 
all  of  equal  value,  in  regard  to  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  writings  for  the  illustration  of  the  later  idiom.  So  far 
are  they,  indeed,  from  having  all  employed  a  similar  style  and 
diction,  that  while  some  have  formed  their  style  with  the  great- 
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est  dSigence  on  the  most  approved  Attic  models,  others  on  the 
contrary  have  almost  wholly  neglected  the  precepts  of  a  good 
Attic  diction,  and  have  corrupted  their  language  by  the  admis- 
sion of  many  new  words  and  forms  of  expression.  Of  this  lat- 
ter class,  as  all  acquabted  with  the  subject  know,  are  Artemi- 
dorus,  Appian,  and  others;  of  the  former,  Arrian,  Lucian, 
Aelian,  etc.  Of  modern  editors  I  know  only  one,  who  has  noted 
the  traces  of  the  later  idiom  which  occur  in  his  author,  with  the 

{iroper  diligence.  I  mean  Irmisch,  in  his  edition  of  Herodian. 
n  regard  to  all  the  other  authors  of  this  class,  no  one  has  hith- 
erto taken  the  trouble  to  register  those  things  in  them,  which 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  later  language. 
A  second  kind  of  sources,  from  which  the  character  of  the 
later  style  is  to  be  ascertained,  is  presented  by  those  writers 
who  have  treated  expressly  of  this  style.  Here  belong  first,  the 
Grammarians,  or  Atticists ;  as  Phrynichus,  Moeris,  Herodian, 
Thomas  Magister,  and  others;  who  in  their  works  have  profes- 
sed to  correct  in  later  writers  those  words  and  phrases  which 
are  employed  by  them  contrary  to  Attic  elegance,  and  to  exhib- 
it the  corresponding  expressions  warranted  by  the  pure  Attic 
dialect.  Next  to  these  are  the  Scholiasts;  in  whose  commenta- 
ries many  things  are  preserved,  that  have  reference  to  the  later 
idiom.  Lastly,  we  may  adduce  here  the  Lexicographers,  as 
Hesychius,  Suidas,  Zonaras,  Photius,  Phayorinus ;  who  have 
explained  many  Attic  words  by  others  peculiar  to  the  later  lan- 
guage. In  what  manner  all  these  differ  among  themselves, 
and  with  what  caution  their  testimony  is  to  be  examined,  we 
have  here  neither  time  nor  place  particularly  to  investigate. 

The  third  kind  of  sources,  which  consists  in  the  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  composed  in  thb  later  diction,  is 
more  important  than  both  the  others.  Such  writings  are  the 
Alexandrine  version  and  tlie  other  Greek  versions  extant  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  apostolical  fathers ;  to 
which  may  also  be  added  the  remains  preserved  in  inscriptions, 
on  coins,  in  the  decrees  of  magistrates,  and  in  the  fragments  of 
comic  writers  of  the  later  ages. 
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PART  II. 

Characteristics  of  the  later  Greek  as  found  in  the  Aew 
Testament. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  discussion,  in 
which  we  are  to  point  out  those  traces  of  the  later  idiom  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  In  making  these  il- 
lustrations we  shall  constitute  certain  classes,  to  which  the  par- 
ticular examples  may  be  referred ;  and  shall  then  adduce,  both 
those  things  which  appear  to  have  passed  over  from  the  ancient 
dialects  into  the  later  usage  ;  and  also  those  which  seem  to  be 
of  a  more  recent  origin.  We  do  not  propose  to  bring  forward 
every  instance  ;  but  only  to  give  single  examples.  On  similar 
grounds  we  also  omit  the  syntax  of  the  New  Testament ;  be- 
cause, although  the  sacred  writers  have  in  innumerable  instances 
neglected  the  grammatical  laws  of  the  Greek  syntax,  this  be- 
longs rather  to  style,  and  not  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which 
they  have  employed.  As  therefore  our  business  is  solely  with 
the  elements  of  their  language,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  pro- 
vince to  include  also  their  syntax. 

In  regard  then  to  that  common  language,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Hellenism  of  the  New  Testament,  its  vestiges  may 
be  reduced  nearly  to  the  following  classes. 

I.  Words  adopted  into  the  Greek  language  from  foreign 
sources.  This  had  already  been  done  before  the  domination  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  especially  by  the  Athenians ;  who,  accor- 
ding to  the  testimony  of  Aenophon,  possessed  a  mixed  language 
made  up  from  the  languages  of  almost  every  Greek  and  foreign 
people.^^  What  then  had  thus  formerly  happened,  would  hap- 
pen still  more  frequently,  when  the  language  of  Greece  had  now 
become  widely  diffused  among  foreign  nations.  The  wars  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  new  empires  founded  by  them,  'intro- 
duced the  Greek  tongue  into  Asia  and  Egypt ;  and  in  this 
way  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  among  these  new  inhabitants 
the  Greek  should  become  intermingled  with  many  foreign  words. 
To  this  period  succeeded  the  times  of  the  Roman  dominion  ; 
the  influence  of  which  went  every  where  to  conform  the  lan- 
guage of  the  subjugated  nations  to  the  Latin  tongue.  In  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  we  perceive  that  the  common  Greek  which 
they  employed,  had  borrowed  many  words  peculiar  to  the  Ara- 

^*  De  Hepub.  Atheniens.  II.  8.  Coinp.  Pierson  ad  Moerid.  p.  349. 
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maean  and  Latm ;  and  some  also  imm  the  Persian  aod  Egyp- 
tian. Of  all  these,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tanient ;  and  they  are  too  obvioos  to  require  here  examples. 

U.  Wards  peculiar  in  their  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
The  ancient  dialects  of  Greece  were  exceedingly  discrepant  in 
thn  respect ;  and  the  causes  of  this  discrepancy  are  also  known. 
The  later  idiom  adopted  very  many  of  these  differences ;  and 
also  formed  new  ones,  before  unheard  of.  Of  all  these  some 
traces  still  remain  in  the  New  Testament ;  although  in  this  par- 
ticular very  many  changes  have  been  made  by  copjHsts  and 
grammarians ;  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  him- 
self inspected  manuscripts.  Indeed  transcribers  have  almost 
invariably  followed  the  orthography  of  the  country  in  which  they 
wrote ;  and  hence  Egyptian  manuscripts  exhibit  one  mode  of 
orthography,  those  of  Byzantium  another,  and  those  of  the  west 
a  third.  For  this  reason  we  claim  as  vestiges  of  the  later  lan- 
guage only  those  instances,  which  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  best  manuscripts  may  be  defended  as  the  genuine  readings, 
and  which  also  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  Gram- 
marians actually  to  have  existed  in  the  common  language.^  We 
omit  entirely  all  those  as  to  which  there  can  be  doubt. 

^  The  Alexandrine  orthography  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
Sturz,  p.  116  sq.  who  has  followed  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine 
and  Zurich  manuscripts.  Although  the  learned  writer  does  not 
deny,  that  in  these  manuscripts  there  are  many  things  of  t^is  sort 
which  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  transcribers ;  and  although 
he  therefore  would  limit  what  he  calls  the  Alexandrine  orthography, 
to  that  alone  which  differs  with  some  appearance  of  constancy  from 
the  orthography  of  other  Greeks  and  from  that  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  stiU,  I  am  not  sure  that  his  positions  are  even  then  correct ; 
inasmuch  as  these  manuscripts  exhibit  many  things  which  unques- 
tionably belong  to  the  orthography  and  mode  of  writing  of  trans- 
cribers, who  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the  sixth  century.  And 
in  regard  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  they  cannot  properly  be  all  reduced  to  the  orthography  of 
any  single  Codex ;  since  the  sacred  writers  obviously  did  not  follow 
one  and  the  same  standard  of  orthography  ;  but  wrote,  as  no  one 
can  doubt,  according  to  the  different  places  and  countries  in  which 
they  were  educated  and  lived,  John  in  one  way,  Paul  in  another, 
and  Peter  and  James  and  others  in  still  different  ways,  each  em- 
ploying his  own  method.  For  this  reason  I  have  preferred  to  stop 
short  at  those  examples,  which,  by  the  consent  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts and  the  testimony  of  the  grammarians,  may  be  regarded  as 
peculiarities  of  the  common  language. 
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We  produce  here  some  examples  of  the  seyeral  trarieties  of 
orthography.  The  roost  frequent  are  Attiei$m$  ;  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  diffusion  of  this  dialect  itself,  and  also 
to  the  critical  propensities  of  the  transcribers.  Of  this  kind  are 
vaXo^  Rev.  21:  18,  and  (piaXti^  Rer.  6:8;  which  words  the 
loniaos  and  Dorians  write  with  «,  viXog  and  (puXti.  So  ako  ofxi^ 
Matt.  24: 28 ;  for  which  the  other  Greeks  write  aUrog.^  Many 
other  examples  occur  of  a  similar  shortening  of  the  vowek  ;  but 
we  cannot  go  into  the  details. 

The  Doric  orthography  is  preserved  in  nlaCn  John  7:  30  fer 
nuCfo  ;^  xocfifiVHv  Matt.  13:  15.  Acts  28:  27,  for  ncftaftveip  ^ 
xXipapog  Matt  6:20,  for  xgipavog;  which  form  also  was  often 
used  by  the  hoipoL^  To  the  Doric  also  we  must  doubtless  re- 
fer navdox^^op  Luke  10:  34,  for  which  the  Gramnoarians  wouki 
put  napdoxitop,^  a  later  orthography  adopted  by  the  Attics 
from  the  lonians. 

Paul  follows  the  Ionic  mode  of  writing  in  fia^fiog  1  Tim. 
3:  13,  for  which  the  other  Greeks  wrote  fiaonogf^  so  also  Luke 
in  apa^a&ftog  Acts  21:  36,  for  apafiaofiog.*^  Ta  the  same 
Ionic  method  we  may  also  refer  ini(pav<a  EpL  6:  14  for  inMpam, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  found  only  in  the  New  Testament* 
At  least,  in  many  other  forms  certainly,  the  lonians  inserted  the 
letter  v  after  a ;  as  avrig,  SavXog,  iavx^,  fat  «r«p,  ictXog,  Jajj*.** 

There  are  many  words  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  later  or- 
thography. I  pass  over  the  forms  ylpofiat  and  ytpdaxta,  fiw  /I'f- 
pofia$  and  yiypciaxcDj  of  which  Fischer  and  others  have  treat- 
ed,^' as  also  poaaog,  poaalop,  for  veoaaog,  psoaalop,  which  Fisch- 

^  Thom.  Mag.  p.  862.  ibiq.  Hemsterhuis. 

^*  Moschopulus  negl  2%,  p.  120.  Moeris  p.  389.  ibiq.  Inttp. 

^^  Moeris  p.  18.  Etymolog.  Mag.  p.  61,  49.  Eustaih.  ad  n.  a.  p. 
21  sq. 

3«  Etymol.  p.  671,  30. 

^  Gregor.  Cor.  de  Dial.  p.  165.  In  another  place,  p.  290,  he  af- 
firms that  this  was  also  the  Ionic  form. 

^  Phrynichus  p.  76.  Thom.  M.  p.  664.  Atben.  III.  p.  110.  C. 

^  Phrynich.  p.  134.  Thom.  M.  p.  676.  Hemsterhuis  ad  Aristq>h. 
Plut.  p.  122. 

*«  Phrynich.  p.  142.  «  Thom.  Mag.  p.  46. 

«  Eustath.  ad  Od.  p.  1654,  27. 

^^  Prduss.  de  Vitiis  Lexicor.  N.  T.  p.  674.  Valckenaer  ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1396. 
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er  aiid  Sturx^  have  noted ;  and  wiD  only  adduce  a  W  new  ex- 
nnides^  which  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  yet  been  noted  in  the 
New  Testament  Of  this  kind  are  to  Sidfotyftop  Matt,  lit  24, 
the  true  reading  for  to  dld^axfiov;  as  to  which  I  have  already 
quoted  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Magister  in  note  21  above. 
So  iUxXniotfiQ  Rev.  18:  22,  for  caXni%ttig^  the  former  being  used 
only  by  later  writers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Gram- 
marians;^ and  also  ov^iv  1  Cor.  18:  2,  for  ovdiv^  in  regard  to 
which  see  the  testimony  quoted  in  notes  18  and  19  above.  1 
pass  over  other  examples ;  which  however  need  to  be  more  fully 
investigated. 

m.  Peculiarities  in  the  flexion  of  nouns  and  verbs,  belonging 
to  the  later  language.  As  to  flexion  in  nouns,  there  are  m  the  New 
Testament  no  traces  of  any  of  the  ancient  dialects,  except,  the 
Attic4  This  I  suppose  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  later  language  was  in  itself  free  from  any  such  confusion  of 
the  older  dialects^  but  rather  to  the  critical  propensities  of  trans- 
cribers ;  who  here,  as  in  innumerable  otlier  cases,  have  aimed 
to  preserve  the  Attic  mode  of  writing.  Of  Attic  forms  of  flex- 
ion m  nouns,  we  have  gen.  toi;  'u^noXlci  1  Cor.  1:  12  from  the 
nora.  'AnoXXwg;  also  accus.  toV  ^^noXXoi  Acts  19:  1 ;  tv^  Km 
Acts  21: 1 ;  ti^  ^av¥  Acts  27: 41,  from  the  nom.  vavg  for  which 
the  Ionics  wrote  vtivg  and  the  Dorics  vagA^ — ^The  later  idiom 
is  followed  in  the  dative  vol  fori^>  1  Cor.  1:  10.  14:  15. 
Rom.  7:  26,  after  the  form  of  the  third  declension ;  of  which, 
besides  the  New  Testament,  examples  occur  only  in  the  fathers.^ 
So  also  the  accus.  vpij  Acts  6:  11, 15.  Tit  2:  8,  from  iJy^a ;  for 
the  Attics  regularly  contracted  ict  preceded  by  a  vowel,  not  mto 
^,  but  into  « ;**  as  vfia,  not  vyt^v-  Other  instances  of  later 
usage  have  abeady  been  given  by  Fischer  ;^  such  as  the  accu- 
sative plural  of  nouns  ending  in  ivg,  as  rovg  yovilg,  ygafifuxttlg ; 

^  De  Dial.  Alex.  p.  185. 

^^  Phrynich.  p.  80.  Moeris  p.  354.  Thom.  Mag.  789.  Compare 
Theophr.  Charact.  c.  25.  Lucian.  Tom.  I.  p.  720. 

^^  Compare  Matthiae's  Gramm.  ^  85. 

^  Herodian  ap.  Hermann,  p.  903.  Fischer  Animadv.  ad  Weller. 
II.  p.  181. 

^8  Moeris  p.  375.  Thom.  Ma^.  p.  864.  Eusteth.  ad  Od.  d. 
p.  196,  11.    Heindorf.  ad  Platon.  Charmid.  p.  64 

^  In  Proluas.  de  Vit  Lexicor.  N.  T.  p.  666  seq. 
No.  IV.  84 
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f  the  dative  [Jural  iv6t,  bstead  of  which  the  Attics  empbyed  the 
^  dual  dvo7p^;  the  contracted  form  of  the  genitive  of  the  adjective 
iifiiovs,  viz.  lifiiaovg  for  i^fiioios,  etc 

In  regard  to  the  flexion  of  verbs,  there  is  more  variety.  Tlie 
Attic  dialect  contributes  here  also  the  most  examples ;  the  Do- 
ric affi>rds  some ;  the  Ionic  none ;  while  of  later  forms  there  are 
many.  According  to  Auic  usage,^  the  sacred  writers  give  to 
the  three  verbs  ffovkofiai^  dwafAoi^  fuXXw,  a  double  augment ;  as 
nfiovXti^n^  2  John  12;  ndwn^oav  Matt  17:  16;  niiilU  ikike 
7: 2 ;  althoueh  in  other  places  the  common  flexion  with  a  single 
augment  is  a^  found,  as  i^ovXii^ti  Matt  1:  19;  idvvaTO  22:  46; 
ifiiXXi  Luke  10;  1.  The  peculiarity  of  the  same  dialect  is  also 
followed  in  the  second  persons  of  the  present  Povko^tu  and  the 
futiure  oy^ofiM,  which  the  Attics  contract  into  PoiUh  o%pHj  and 
not  into  §ovXfi,  Sxinf.  So  Luke  writes  tl  povUi,  22:  42  ;  and 
Matthew  av  oxijii,  27:  4.  To  the  same  mode  of  flexk)n,  if  the 
text  is  correct,  is  to  be  referred  the  form  nagil^h  Luke  7:  4  ; 
for  if  this  be  taken  in  the  second  person,  the  connexion  of  the  con- 
text is  not  interrupted  ;  which  would  be  the  case,  if  the  writer  be 
supposed  to  pass  from  the  third  person  into  the  first.  But  I  am 
disposed  to  discard  this  reading,  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
manuscripts,  which  exhibit  naqilij^  according  to  the  conunoa 
orthography. 

To  the  Doric  dialect  the  Grammarians^  refer  the  form  aipimp' 
rat  for  affiivtM,  which  is  found  only  in  the  New  Testament, 
Matt.  9: 6.  1  John  2:  12.  Others  regard  it  as  Attic  f^  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  induced  by  the  similarity  of  other  forms, 
in  which  the  Attics  prolong  the  perfect  by  inserting  the  vowel  «, 
as  iito^a,  for  ii^a^  ciy^oxa  with  a  reduplication  for  ^/a.  To 
this  same  analogy,  I  also  would  not  hesitate  to  refer  the  form  in 
question,  provided  it  could  be  proved  by  decided  examples,  that 
it  ever  existed  among  Attic  writers. — ^The  Dorics,  further,  make 
the  imperative  of  the  second  aorist- terminate  in  op  instead  of  e, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  first  aorist."      So  finovj  which  is  the 

true  reading,  is  found  Acts  28:  26  for  tine,  unless — what  un- 
; * ' 

^  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  258.  Fischer  ad  Well.  p.  699  seq. 

*'  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Plut.  40.  Valcken.  ad  Phoeniss,  p.  216. 
Brunck  ^  Soph.  Ood.  Col.  336.  Ajac.  195. 

^*  Eustath.  p.  1077,  8.  Suidas  h.  v.    Phavorin.  s.  v.  dq>itxa, 

^  Etymolog.  Mag.  p.  107,  1.  Phavorin.  s.  v.  aqitoprat. 

^  Koen.  ad  Qregor.  Cor.  p.  157.   Fischer  ad  Weller.  II.  p.  382. 
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doubtedly  seems  to  be  nearer  the  truth — ^you  choose  to  regard 
k  as  put  for  the  imperative  of  the  first  aorist  ilna.  They  em- 
ployed also,  in  the  imperative  present  of  eifil^  the  form  ^rcu  for 
,  ^ineif,  according  to  Heraclides  ;**  which  same  form  occurs  also 
once  in  Plato.^  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  <f ,  inta.  In  the 
New  Testament  Paul  uses  this  form,  1  Cor.  16:22;  comp.  Ps. 
104:  31. — ^The  second  person  present  of  the  passive  ending  in 
C€u  is  preserved  in  the  New  Testament,  in  xav;^oao»  Rom.  2: 
17,  23,  for  Kavxf  ;^^  and  odvtiaat  Luke  16: 25,  for  oivpqi.  This 
termination  is  retabed  by  the  Attics  only  in  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect,  and  also  in  verbs  in  fu.  It  is  manifest  that  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  new  form  ;  but  as  more  ancient  even 
than  the  Attic,  which  is  shortened  from  it.  We  may  therefore 
perhaps  not  improperly  assign  it  to  the  Doric  dialect. 

To  those  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  dialects,  thus  mixed  up 
and  confounded,  there  are  superadded  several  new  forms  of  flex- 
ioa  in  verbs,  which  were  first  introduced  in  the  later  idiom;  and 
of  which  the  vestiges  are  not  rare  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Grammarians  have  noted  many  of  these ;  and  in 
some  instances  have  specified  the  place,  where  they  suppose 
these  new  forms  of  verbs  to  have  first  arisen.  We  cannot  in- 
deed suppose  that  they  were  every  where  in  use ;  but  that  va- 
rious changes  and  modifications  arose  in  various  regions.  The 
style  of  the  New  Testament  exhibits  many  things,  according  to 
the  di&rent  writers,  which  cannot  be  alone  referred  to  the  usage 
of  those  who  spoke  Greek  in  Palestine ;  but  which  were  in- 
troduced from  other  sources  into  the  language  of  the  apostles. 
We  can  here  exhibit  only  the  more  important  examples.       ♦ 

And  first  of  the  termination  ap,  which  the  common  language 
first  introduced,  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perfect,  for  aat ; 
as  fyvmnav  for  iyvoixaat^  John  17: 7 ;  iigtjnop  for  elgiljxaa&,  Rev. 
19:  3.  This  form  is  found  much  more  frequently  inthe  Alex- 
andrine interpreters;'  e.  g.  idgaxav  Deut  11:  7;  naQitntinav 
Jer.  6:  29.  It  is  easy  to  see  whence  the  form  arose ;  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  aorist  is  transferred  to  the  perfect.  The  Gram- 
iharians  afiirm  that  this  metaplasm  was  current  at  Cbalcis^  and 
at  Alexandria.^ 

•^  Apud  Eustathium  p.  1411,  22.       ^  Republic.  II.  p.  216. 
'  *^  Moeris  p.  16.  v.  ango^.  ^  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  262. 

*•  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Grammat.  §213.  p.  261.  Fabr. 
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The  common  or  later  laogu:i^  afl&cted  also  b  anodier  wa]r» 
the  termination  of  the  third  plural,  both  in  the  imperfect  and  the 
second  aorist,  viz.  by  ii^serting  the  syllable  ff«.  Of  jhis  form  the 
New  Testament  exhibits  but  one  instance,  Uohovaaw  Rom.  8: 
13^  for  idoUovv.  Th^  Septuagint  however  presents  it  much 
more  frequently;  comp.  Ex.  15:  27.  Ps.  47:  4,  ijl&oaatf.  Ex 
16:  24,  xaiiXlnoaap.  18:  28,  inglvoaap,  et  alia.  Heraclides  at- 
tributes this  form  zy  q>a)v^  *AaMv^  ;^  Phavorinus  calls  it  Do- 
ric f^  others  refer  it  to  the  usase  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,® 
whom  Arbtotle  mentions,  n^gl  zr]p  '^alaiff^  and  that  it  was  current 
at  Alexandria  is  also  testified  in  the  passages  cited.  Hence  we 
may  draw  the  not  improbable  comecture,  that  thb  widely  diffiised 
mode  of  speaking  was  perhaps  nrst  introduced  by  the  Macedo- 
nians into  the  common  language.  Besides  this  too,  as  Fischor 
has  well  observed,^,  verbs  in  /u  exhibit  almost  the  same  forma- 
tion ;  and  therefore  this  form  is  properly  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  ancient  language  of  the  Greel^. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  are  said  by  Heraclides^  to  have 
formed  the  second  aorist  after  the  model  of  the  first ;  nor  was 
this  usage  unknown  also  to  the  Alexandrians,  since  it  firequently 
occurs  m  the  Alexandrine  version ;  e.  g.  uiafiiv  1  K.  10: 14; 
eldaif  and  ?q>vyctv  2  K.  10:  14;  evgav  17:  20;  iipayafitv  19:  42; 
et  alia.  In  tlie  New  Testament  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many 
places  this  form  ought  to  be  restored,  instead  of  the  printed  read- 
mg ;  not  only  according  to  the  general  authority  of  antiquity,  but 
also  by  the  consent  of  the  best  manuscripts ;  e.  g.  in  Matt.  25: 
36,  nX{^axi  ;  Luke  7:  24,  i^v^^are :  11: 52,  ihnX^azi ;  Acts  2: 32, 
avalkati ;  7:  10,  iiiUato ;  7:  21,  avilXaro ;  12:  11,  <6*/A«ro;  22: 
.7,  trnaa ;  et  alia. 

To  these  examples,  which  Sturz  has  abready  noted  in  the 
Alexandrine  language,  I  subjoin  several  others  in  the  singular  of 
some  verbs.  First,  the  future  ixx^ci  Acts  2:  17,  found  also  in 
the  Septuagint  Ezi.  12:  14.  Ex.  30:  19.  4:  9.  29:  12;  from 
the  theme  ixxi(o ;  which  form  beldngs  properly  to  verbs  having 
^/  ft  ^,  Q  for  their  characteristic,  but  is  here  transferred  by  met- 
aplasm  to  those  who  have  not  this  character.     Hence  however 

^  Apud  Eustath.  p.  1759,  35.  **  Sub  voce  ((fvyoauv. 

^^  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  21  et  252.  Aristophanes  apud  Eustatb. 
p.  1761,30. 

«3  Polit  IV.  3.  «»  Proluss.  p.  681. 

«*  Apud  Eusuth.  p.  1759,  10. 
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it  is  plaio,  as  ButtmaoD  has  also  observed,^  how  the  Gramma- 
rians were  led  to  assign  a  place  to  the  second  future  in  the  para- 
digm of  the  regular  verb. 

The  use  of  the  second  person  of  the  present  indicative  dvvif 
for  A/yaao*,  is  condemned  by  the  Atticists.^    It  occurs  Rev.  2:^^ 
22 ;  also  in  writers  called  ol  %o&vol;^  and  b  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Job  33:  5.  Esth.  6: 13.    Attic  writers  employed  it  only 
in  the  subjunctive.®  • 

There  remains  further  the  augment  in  rjvo^t,  John  9: 17,  21 ; 
V^olX^,  Acts  12: 10;  vpol/n*  Rev.  11:  19.  15:  6 ;  for  which 
the  Attics  employed  the  double  augment ;  as  avio^ict,  ivit^jfitiv, 
avin^tiv!^  In  the  Apocalypse  we  find  this  verb  twice  with  a 
triple  augment;  viz.  4t   1,  ^^vi^  i^veotyfuvrj-  20:  12,  i^y^cp;^^. 

I  subioin  here  another  observation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  all  who  have  treated  granunatically  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  reference  to  some  tenses  of 
several  verbs ;  which,  ahhough  they  exhibit  nothing  anomalous 
in  their  formation,  are  yet  never  found  in  use  among  approved 
writers.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  circumstance, 
that  these  tenses  had  m  them  something  either  unpleasant  to  the 
ear,  or  difficult  in  pronunciation  ;  or  else,  from  some  similarity 
of  sound  with  other  forms,  admitted  a  certain  ambiguity  of  the 
sense ;  all  of  which  the  more  ancient  writers  studied  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid.  Such  however  was  not  the  endeavour  in 
the  common  language,  nor  among  the  later  authors ;  in  whose 
writings  the  Grammarians  have  noted  many  things  of  this  kind, 
from  whk;h  the  classic  authors  entirely  abstained.  In  the  sacred 
writings,  in  like  manner,  there  occur  not  a  few  things,  which 
roust  be  placed  under  the  same  category ;  and  in  which  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament  differs  from  the  pure  Attic.  We 
adduce  here  some  examples ;  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  fu- 
tures and  aorists. 

The  future  iXtvaofiM  was  never  used  by  the  Attics,  eithe^. — 
simply  or  in  composition  ;  but  for  it  they  employed  dfHy  eol^ 

^  Griech.  Gramm.  p.  175.  4th  Ed.  [695.  Anm.  16.  p.  153.  13th 

Ed.  1829.] 

^  Phrynich.  p.  158.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  252. 
^  Synes.  Ep.  80.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  158.  E. 
^  Plato  in  Phaedon.  p.  132.  ^^  Thom.  Mag.  p.  71. 

"  Phrynich.  p^  12.  Moeris  p.  16.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  88,  336.  Sui- 
das  V.  i^iifu  et  ann. 
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It  is  found  only  in  Homer  and  some  of  the  later  writers.™  It 
occurs  in  both  ways^  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Matt.  9:  15 
iXevaoi^ai.  25:  46,  ajulivaopta^,  2:  6,  iliXiiaexui^,  etc. 

The  Grammarians  give  the  same  directions  in  regard  to  the 
futures  a$a»  for  SIoiim^  Acts  22:  5.  1  Thess.  4: 14 ;  na^lca, 
Matt.  25: 31,  for  which  the  Attics  preferred  the  contracted  form 
na^iM,''^  as  they  did  in  almost  all  verbs  in  tfoi ;  caXntaw  for 
aaXnlylm^^  from  the  old  theme  aaXnlfym^  1  Cor.  15: 62 ;  xagtifso- 
fiM  for  xai^GM^''^  Luke  1: 14.  John  16:  20,  22;  npa^m  for  ngii- 
OfMh'"  Acts  15:  29.  16:  28 ;  nwaofim  fyr  ntnavaoiiaiP^  1  Cor. 
13:  8.  Other  instances  also,  which  the  Grammarians  have 
passed  over  in  silence,  have  been  noted  in  a  course  of  careful 
observation;  e.g.  a%ovam.  Matt  13: 14,  15;  yiXiam^  Luke 6: 
31;  inawiom,  1  Cor.  11:23;  onovdaoio^  2  Pet.  1:  15;  afAO^xri- 
aw,  Matt  18:  21;  KXcevam,  Luke  6:  55;  xXerpat,  Matt  19:  18; 
^ifcof,  John  7:  38;  ntdiaoj,  Luke  1:  13;  uigdiioo),  1  Cor.  9:  19; 
for  all  of  which  the  Attic  writers''^  empbyed  the  middle  forms 
uKovaofiat,  ytXdaofiah  incupeaofiai,  anovdaaofioi,  dfiaQxriooiia^^ 
xXctvaofiM,  %Xi\poiAai,  ^ivaoficu,  naXoSfia^^  lugdavi. 

In  like  manner  also  the  aorists,  of  which  the  sacred  writers 
exhibit  several  unusual  forms.  The  Grammarians  condemn 
yiptj&eig  for  yfvoixBvog^  Heb.  6:  4 ;  iyiwvtjaa  for  iytvpfiaifAipf,^ 
Matt  1:  2  seq.  i&gttffa  for  i^gnpafiipf,^  James  5:  5;  iyawuK- 
tfina  for  liyavaxtrjaofiijp,^  Matt  20:  24 ;  i^ftapttjaa  for  fjfiag- 
roy,®*  Rom.  6:  14, 16 ;  i^pnaytjv  for  i^pnaa&fjp,^  2  Cor.  12:  2,  4 
Here  belongs  also  ifiXaaxtjaa  for  ipXaaxov^  Matt.   13:  26. 

^^  Josephus  B.  Jud.  VI.  6.  3.  Chion.  Ep.  ad  Platon.  Chrysost 
Or.  XXXIII.  p.  410.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  XXIV.  p.  295. 

"^  Thom.  Mag.  p.  7.  Moeris  p.  38.  Bat  Euripides  has  it,  Ii^. 
in  Taur.  1124. 

'^^  Moeris  p.  212.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  483. 

^^  Phrynich.  p,  82.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  789. 

^®  Moeris  p.  403.   Thom.  Mag.  p.  910. 

^  Moeris  p.  293.  "^  Moeris  I.  c. 

."^  Buttmann  Or.  Gram.  p.  299.  4th  Ed.  [§113.  4.  Anm.  7. 
p.  259.  13th  Ed.]    Matthiae  Gr.  Gram.  §  184. 
«>  Thom.  Mag.  p.  189.  ^i  jbij^  p^  41^ 

83  Ibid.  83  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.  p.  420.  ^  Ibid.  p.  424.  Moeris  p.  182. 

«•  Matthiae  Gr.  Gram.  ^227. 
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James  5:  18,  which  is  found  only  in  the  later  writers;  and  . 
^_/^/Mi2ga  fiff  <yw«>  Mark  6:  7,  of  which,  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  example  is  to  be  found,  except  2  Mace.  14:  25. 

There  remain  many  other  instances  of  the  same  nature,  which 
we  here  cannot  pursue  in  detail ;  as  the  imperative  nid-ov  for  xaj- 
^00  f  the  perfect  oidaa&  for  ioaai  ;^  the  optative  dc^fj  for 
dolfi  '^  the  participle  anoXXvav  for  anoXXvQ  ;^  etc. 

IV.  A  fourth  class  is  constituted  by  words  that  are  heierogene" 
ottS9  or  employed  by  the  later  language  in  a  different  gender. 
The  ancient  dialects  employed  many  nouns  with  a  difference  of 
gender ;  from  which  circumstance  a  great  variety  of  usage  was 
introduced  into  the  later  tongue.  Thus  the  sacred  writers  use 
both  6^%6tog  in  the  masculine,  Heb.  12:  18;  and  also  to  o%6- 
roq  in  the  neuter,  Matt.  4:  16.  6:  23.  8:  12.  Both  were  also 
in  use  among  the  Attics ;  the  other  Greeks  had  only  the  neu- 
ter.^ Thb  promiscuous  usage  in  the  common  language  there- 
fore, is  to  be  derived  from  the  Attic  dialect.  From  the  Doric 
comes  n  ^^f^og, famine;  for  which  the  other  Greeks  said  oA«- 
^6g.^  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  twice  found  joined  with  an 
adjective  of  the  feminine  gender,  viz.  Luke  16:  14  Xif^og  iaxv- 
ga;  Acta  11:28  Xifiov  fnyaXiiv;  whk^h  reading  both  Valckcr 
naer^  and  Fischer^  have  judged  to  be  preferable  to  the  printed 
one,  in  which  the  adjectives  are  of  the  masculine  gender.  The 
Attics  also  said  d  8atog,  bramble^  in  the  masculine;^  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  other  Greeks  use  it  in 
the  feminme  gender,  Mark  12:  26.  Luke  6:  44.  20:  37.  Acts 
7:  36 ;  which  usage  is  also  found  in  the  xoivol.^ — ^The  Gram- 

^  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  485.  ^  Ibid.  p.  474. 

®Phrynich.  p.  152.  Moeris  p.  117. 

^  Moeris  p.  12.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  98. 

^^  Schdiast.  ad  Eurip.  Uecub.  1.  Inttp.  ad  Moerid.  p.  354. 

^  Phrynich.  p.  80.  Etymolog.  Mag.  p.  566.  Ael.  Dionys.  apud 
Eustath.  ad  Od.  a.  p.  1390,  56.  The  feminine  is  employed  by  the 
Megarean  in  Aristophanes,  Archanens.  743.  Hence  we  need  not 
listen  to  Sextus  Empiricus  when  he  affinns,  (adv.  Grammat.  p. 
247^)  that  the  Athenians  employed  ti^v  atifivov^  'doXov^  pUXov, 
Xifiov,  ^i^Avxoi^  i.  e.  in  the  feminine  gender. 

^  Specimen  Annott  crit  in  locos  quosd.  N.  T.  p.  383  seq. 

^  Proluss.  p.  672. 

«*  Moeris  p.  99.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  148.    SchoL  ad  Theocr.  I.  132. 

^  Theophr.  Hist.  Plantar.  III.  18.    Dioscorid.  IV.  37. 
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raarians  disapprove  of  tovg  deafiovg,  because  the  Attic  writers 
employ  ra  d^ofii.^  That  the  former  is  an  Ionic  form,  we  may 
perhaps  not  improperly  infer  from  the  fact,  that  Homer  had  al- 
ready exhibited  this  word  in  the  masculine.*  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament both  are  found ;  the  Attic  form  in  Luke  8:  29.  Acts  16: 
26 ;  the  Ionic  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Phil.  1:  13. — ^Thus  far 
in  regard  to  idioms  derived  from  the  more  ancient  language ; 
but  the  later  usage  also  introduced  other  like  examples,  before 
unknown.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  noon 
ikioQ,  which  is  employed  by  all  Greek  writers  in  the  itiascul'iDe; 
but  stands  as  neuter  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  1:  60,  78. 
1  Pet.  1:3.  Rom.  9:  23 ;  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  Gen. 
19:  9.  Num.  11:  16  ;  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  * 

V.  The  fifth  classof  vestiges  of  the  later  language  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  constituted  by  the  peculiar /on»«  o/  words  ;  not 
only  such  as  have  passed  down  from  the  ancient  dialects  into 
the  common  language ;  but  also  those  which  were  coined  anew 
cither  according  to  previous  analogy,  or  in  other  ways.  Seve- 
.ral  of  these  have  been  noted  by  the  grammarians ;  but  many 
more  may  be  discovered  by  personal  observation.  To  berin 
with  the  source  first  mentioned  ;  the  style  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  is  distinguished  by  many  forms  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  derived  from  the  ancient  dialects.  The  nouns  oA/xroip  ftr 
aU^TQvdv,  axoiia  for  axorog,  fiaalXttfoa  for  PuaMg,  were 
adopted  into  the  common  language  from  the  Doric ;  as  has 
been  shown  by  Fischer^  and  Sturz.^  I  add  also  ri  otno8ofin, 
for  which  the  Attics,  according  to  the  Grammarians,  employed 
OiKodofAfjfAa.}^  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  by  Matthew, 
24:  1,  and  by  Paul,  Rom.  14:  19;  also  in  the  Septuagint, 
Ez.  17:  17.  1  Chr.  26:  27.  In  other  Greek  writers  it  is  rarely 
found ;  and  only  among  the  xo^vol}^  I  am  disposed  to  refer 
it  to  the  Doric  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  quotes  a  very 
ancient  Laconic  proverbial  imprecation  in  these  words :  oitodo- 
f*a  ae  Xufioi.    The  word  olxodeanoTtje  is  a  compound  noun  un- 


^  Moeris  p.   127.    Thorn.  Mag.  p.  204.    Phavorin.  v.  iiOfti. 
Eostath.  ad  Od.  a.  p.  1390,  56. 

^  Odyss.  ^.  296.  w  Proluss.  p.  673. 

^~  De  Dial.  Mac.  et  Alex.  p.  151  aeq. 

*®^  Phrynich.  p.  186.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  645. 

^^  Philo  de  Monarch.  T.  H.  p.  223. 
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kDDwn  to  the  Attics  f^  but  Pollux  testifies,^^  tbat  it  was  em- 
pk)yed  by  Alexis,  a  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  native  of 
Thurium,  fV  Tugavxlvotg^  sii^  also  by  Theano,  yinr^  Ihy&ayi- 
Qtsog,  a  female  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  in  an  epistle  to  Tima- 
reta*  From  these  circumstances  we  may  with  reason  conjec- 
ture, that  it  was  current  among  the  Dorians.  It  occurs  Matt. 
13:27.  20:  1,  et  al.  and  also  in  Plutarch,^^  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus,^^  and  others. — ^To  the  Ionic  dialect  we  may  refer  the  verb 
ivQafo^  Acts  21:  24.  1  Cor.  11:  6  ;  which  Thomas  Magister^^ 
bwishes  from  the  Attic  dialect,  and  establishes  Ivgita  in  place 
of  it.  It  is  found  frequently  in  Herodotus,^^  and  also  in  the 
iMwoi}^  That  the  lonians  often  exchanged  verbs  in  aoo  for 
those  in  ^a,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  present  of  die  verb  ^ifaaco,  which  the 
Grammarians  affirm  should,  according  to  Attic  usage,  be  ^rtyw- 
^k}^^  The  Ibrm  ^noata  is  found  Mark  2:  22.  9:  18  ;  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  1  Chr.  11:  31 ;  and  m  Homer  f^  whence  we  may  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  a  form  belonging  to  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Thus  far  the  forms  from  the  ancient  dialects.  We  turn 
DOW  to  those  of  later  origin.  That  in  process  of  time  new 
forms  of  words  should  have  come  into  general  use,  no  one 
can  wonder ;  for  this  is  the  common  lot  of  all  living  languages. 
J3ut  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  we  find  in  the  later 
tongue  many  nouns  and  verbs,  formed  after  an  analogy  which 
was  unknown  in  all  the  diversities  of  the  ancient  dialects,  or 
which  at  least  occurred  very  rarely ;  and  that  too,  when  other 
forms  of  the  same  signification  were  already  extant.  Re- 
meeting  the  causes  of  this  formation,  little  is  or  can  be  known. 
We  may  indeed  suppose  that  formerly,  in  the  language  used  by 
the  common  people,  there  already  existed  forms  similar  to  those 
which  we  now  find  in  books  written  in  this  vulgar  idbm.    And 

1^  Phrynich.  p.  162.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  645. 

iw  Onomast  X.  21. 

^^^  De  Placit  Philos.  V.  18.  p.  908.  B.  Probl.  Rom.  30.  p. 
271.  D. 

1^  Physic.  I.  122.  ^^  Page  642. 

i<»11.65. 121. 

^  Palaephat  p.  84.  180.  ed.  ToU.  Lucian.  Cynicus,  T.  III. 
p.  547.   ^ 

*i»  Moeris  p.  337.  Thorn.  Mag.  788.        ">  Iliad  a.  571. 

No-  IV.  85 
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much  that  must  now  be  left  unexplained,  might  doubtless  be 
far  better  'illustrated,  did  we  but  possess  any  full  and  certain  io- 
formation  respecting  the  nature  and  character  of  that  ancient 
idiom,  which  was  the  current  language  of  the  Grecian  common 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  far  more 
was  adopted  from  this  popular  idiom  into  the  later  language, 
than  from  the  idiom  employed  by  authors ;  of  which  alone  the 
knowledge  has  come  down  to  us  established  by  sufficient  docu- 
ments. For  these  reasops  we  are  able  to  exhibit  under  this 
category  only  the  differences  of  the  later  tongue ;  without  be- 
ing able  to  assign  the  ukimate  grounds  of  them.  The  following 
are  examples. 

I  begin  with  substantives.  Some  less  important  variations 
occur  only  in  single  examples;  as  finoMteala  Matt.  1:  11, 
comp.  Jer.  29:  19.  Ez.  12:  11 ;  for  which  we  find  in  Plato 
fietoUfjaig,^^^  and  in  -ffischylus  furotnla}^^  The  verb  furoixiCinf 
occurs  in  Thucydides,^"  from  which  it  is  derived  after  the  same 
analogy  as  don^jiaola^^^  fixun  doK&fiaCuv ;  which  seems  in  like 
manner  anciently  to  have  had  the  form  dox$fAii. — ^The  fonn  /la- 
^tixgla  Acts  9:  36,  is  reprehended  by  the  Grammarians;"* 
who  direct  us  to  use  fta&rrrglg  instead  of  it.  The  former  occurs 
in  Diogenes"^  Petrus  Sicinbs,"®  and  Palladius."^  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  termination  in  rpux  was  ever  heard  in  the  an- 
cient language.  ^Ogxtiaxgux,  for  ogx^atglg  is  in  like  manner 
noted  by  Moeris.^^  But  examples  of  this  formation  amoog  the 
ancients  do  not  occur  to  me.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
coined  after  the  analogv  of  the  Latin  magutra^  ftnuira,  etc 
with  the  insertion  of  the  letters;  which  could  not  be  omitted 
without  subjecting  such  words  to  be  confounded  with  others  of 
a  different  meaning ;  as  ogxtiaxQu,  naXalinga,  etc. — ^There  is 
more  certainty  in  regard  to  the  form  of  .the  noun  xwixtioig, 
which  is  several  times  used  by  Paul,  Rom.  3:  27.  15:  17,  al. 
and  once  by  James,  4:  IG.  Except  in  the  Septuagint,  Jer.  12: 
13.  Ez.  16:  12,  it  scarcely  occurs  in  any  other  writer.^    To 

"«  De  Legib.  VIII.  c.  "»  Eumenid.  1016. 

"^  Lib.  I.  c.  12.  "*  Aeschin.  in  Timarch. 

"*  M oeris  p.  263.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  693. 

1"  Lib.  IV.  c.  2.  VIII.  c.  42.  "«  Hist.  Manich.  p.  62, 

113  Histor.  Lausiac.  p.  146.  i«^  Page  279. 

''^  I  have  found  it  in  the  Etyroolog.  Magn.  p.  400,  38. 
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this  fact  is  also  to  be  added  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar,^^  who  affirms  that  it  was  not  in  use  among  the  Attics, 
but  that  they  employed  rather  the  form  %av%ri.  Similar  forms  in 
the  ancient  language  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  every  one ;  e.  g. 
ai/'lij  "^  and  avl^tiaig^^  fiovXii^^  and  fiovkijG&g,^^  and  others, 
to  the  analogy  of  which  the  later  form  may  be  easily  referred. 

But  especially  to  be  noted  is  a  class  oi  nouns,  which  occur 
very  frequently  in  the  sacred  writers ;  viz.  nouns  ending  in  fia, 
of  whicn  very  many  are  not  found  in  the  ancient  language,  but 
instead  of  them,  forms  in  fj,  ua,  aig,  With  almost  entirely  the 
same  signification.  The  following  are  the.  principal  nouns  of 
this  kind  in  the  New  Testament. 

jKaTokvfitt,  Luke  2:  7,  deversorium,  inn;  for  which  thd 
Attics  saidT  Hatayciyiov^  according  to  Moeris^  and  Thomas 
Magister.^  There  is  also  no  example  of  the  former  extant  in 
Attic  writers;  but  only  in  the  xoivos.  But  in  precisely  the 
same  signification  Euripides^^  Oses  fcatttXva&v;  as  also  Plato 
in  his  Protagoras.^^  The  verb  xazaXvuv  is  found  in  Thu- 
cydides.^ 

'^vTonoiofiu  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of 
retribution,  compensation  ;  both  in  a  good  sense,  as  Luke  14: 
12 ;  and  in  a  bad  one,  as  Rom.  11:  9.  Except  in  the  Alexan- 
drine interpreters,  as  2  Chr.  32:  26.  Ps.  28:  4.  Ecclus.  12:  2, 
Ais  word  is  no  where  else  to  be  found ;  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Grammarians,  the  Lexicographers,  nor  the  Scholiasts. 
Thucydides^^  has  avranodoais  in  the  same  sense ;  as  also  Po- 
hrbius.^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  of  a  later  age. 
But  similar  instances  of  double  forms  with  the  same  significa* 
tion,  are  also  extant  m  the  earlier  writers ;  as  !v9t^(ia  and  £y- 

"»  Ad  Nem.  IX.  17. 

^  Plato  Phaedr.  p.  1211.  D.  1225  B. 

^  Xenoph.  Oec.  V.  1.  ^^5  Xenoph.  HeUen.  VI.  4.  85. 

^  Eurip.  Andron.  703.  Thucyd.  VI.  69.  ^  Page  241.  - 

128  Page  501.  Pollux  places  this  among  the  Attic  words  (I.  73)  ; 
but  in  many  manuscripts  the  word  is  wanting,  so  that  it  may  not 
improbably  be  a  gloss. 

^^  Elect.  393.  ^^  Page  220.  D. 

»3i  Lib.  I.  c.  136.  ^^  Lib.  IV.  c.  81. 

^»  Lib.  VI.  5.  3.  XX.  7.  2.  XXXH.  13.  6. 
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9hI^  in  DemosAenes;^'^  fppoptjfut  and  q>^r^ig  in  Eoriindes  ;^^ 
iUfia  in  Thucydides '^  and  taoig  in  Sof^iodes;^  ia^ficfi^  and 
!o^oiQ,  which  last  according  to  Thomas  Magister^  was  the 
poetical  form  ;  fiiri^^a*^  and  Ci}ri?<M^;^^  and  ate  others. 

u^ttfjfia,  posiulatioy  peiitionj  Luke  23: 24.  Phi).  4: 6 ;  comp. 
Judg.  8:  24.  Ps.  105:  16.  Phavorimis  after  Suidas:  arnj^tr 
Cv^fjfw  xal  17  in^evftla.  It  is  cited  onlj  from  the  Epistle  of 
Pseudo  Socrates  14,  and  from  the  mathematical  writers  of  die 
later  ages.  The  form  rnvfjatg  is  enumerated  among  Attic 
words  by  Pollux,  IV.  47. 

"uirfkijfAa  in  John  4:  1 1,  denotes  hauttrumj  a  bucket.  It  h 
found  in  no  Greek  Grammarian  or  Lexicogra^er.  I  haje  met 
with  it  only  in  Dk)scorides  IV.  64,  %al  to  artXti^m  di  avrmp  cry- 
tXtj^iv  vnvonoiov  iox^.  Manetbo,  or  whoerer  is  the  author  of 
the  * ^dnoxiliOfiaxini^  uses  rov  arrXop  for  it,  Y.  424  SvtXoiC  vdmg 
qtogfovug ;  and  this  word,  aMiough  it  does  not  occur  io  this 
sense  in  the  earlier  writers,  is  nevertheless  used  in  another  sig- 
ni6cation  by  the  Attics ;  e.  g.  Eurip.  Hecub.  1040. 

*  Aod^ivfifAU,  infirmity  J  weakness^  is  used  by  Paul,  Rom.  15: 1. 
It  b  no  where  else  extant.  The  Attics  said  ioHveia ;  e.  g. 
Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  269. 

"Hrrfjfia,  claudesj  inferior  siate^  worse  condition ;  so  1  Cor. 
6:  7 ;  and  Septuagint,  Is.  31 :  8.  In  Thucydides  we  find  ^a«, 
III.  109.  VII.  72 ;  in  Xenophon  ^it«,  Cyrop.  III.  1.  11.  A 
similar  analogy  we  have  had  above  (p.  668)  in  the  noon  olno- 
dof4tifitti  which  the  Attics  made  by  prok)nging  the  ancient  oiro- 
^o/**},  which  is  found  in  the  Doric.  In  like  manner  mxn  and 
avxfifta,  both  of  which  occur  in  Pindar  Nem.  XI.  38.  Pjrtb. 
I.  127.^    So  also  xwixfi  and  Movxtifia,  ibid. 

■^noxQifia  b  employed  by  Paul,  2  Cor.  1:  9,  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  denote  a  sentence  of  condemnation ;  which  other  GredL 
writers  usually  express  by  nataxQifta.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  re- 
V^^^^  the  judge  ;  and  therefore  in  its  primitive  meaning  docs 
not  difer  from  an6xQ$aig,  which  is  used  by  Attic  writers,  e.*g. 
Eurip.  in  Fragm.  131.  Isocrates,  Plato  in  Philob.  p.  76.  A. 
The  former  word,  besides  this  passage  of  the  apostle,  is  fotmd 

"*  P.  423,  23.  605,  24.  Ed.  Reiske. 

»35  SuppUc.  862.  Tem.  Fr.  13.  ^^  Lib.  II.  61. 

^^  Electr.  876.  i^e  gurip.  Tread.  991.  Sophoc.  Elect  26^ 

*»  Page  370.  ^^"^  Eurip.  Bacch.  1137. 

^«  Thucyd.  I.  20.  VIII.  57. 
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only  m  the  glossaries  of  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Zooaras^  and  in  the 
commentaries  of  the  fathers ;  on  which  see  Suicer. 

y^vana^  a  falsehood^  Rom.  3:  7.  Thomas^  Mag.  p.  927 
^fiviog  kff£,  ov  xpevofia^  «/  %al  6  avtog  h  Tcj>  avrcj!  cnrog ;  '  BtLj 
%ff(Mog,  not  tffevofia,  although  the  same  writer  uses  it  once  in  the 
same  place.'  He  means  here  Aristides,  whose  words  are  quot- 
ed from  his  Opp.  T.  II.  p.  336.  Interpreters  on  this  passage 
have  supposed,  that  Thomas  has  without  sufficient  reason  con- 
demned a  word  which  is  found  in  the  best  writers.  But  the 
passages  which  they  cite  are  all  taken  from  writers  of  the 
later  age;  e.  g.  Lucian  T.  I.  p.  94.  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVI.  10. 
7  sub  fin.  Philo  p.  409.  Symmachus,  Job  13:  4.  Ps.  60:  3. 
Aquik  and  T^eodotion,  Prov.  23:  3.  There  remains  only 
Pollux,  who  has  enumerated  this  among  Attic  words,  Onomast. 
VI.  38. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  might  indeed  produce  many  more 
simUar  examples  from  the  Alexandrine  version ;  but  our  plan 
comprehends  only  those  traces  of  the  later  language  which  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  We  now  pass  therefore  to  ad- 
jecHve$.  Among  these  also  there  occur  single  examples,  in 
which  the  later  usage  has  only  sh'ghtly  changed  the  form  ;  as 
OTtelgaarog^  inientatus,  and  then  also  qui  teniari  nequit,  James 
I:  13.  This  is  elsewhere  extant  only  in  Suicer,  who  quotes 
from  Ignatius  on  Philippians,  and  2k)naras  who  explains  it  by 
aSoxlfiaatog;  in  which  latter  place  I  should  prefer  to  read  with 
the  Dresden  Codex  ane^gijtop^  or  with  Kulencamp  wulgctxov, 
since  it  is  evident  from  the  interpretation,  that  the  author  of  the 
gloss  did  not  refer  to  the  epistle  of  James.  The  earlier  Greeks 
said  inelgarog,  with  an  elision  of  the  a,  as  Demosth.  p.  100. 
Pind.  Olym.  XI.  18.  Nem.  I.  33 ;  or  after  the  Ionic  manner, 
mslQfjTog^  which  is  found  in  Homer,  Iliad  fi.  304.  Of  the 
same  kind  is  the  word  ptaanig  Matt.  12:  12;  which  orthogra- 
phy, besides  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  occurs  only  in  Philo,  de 
Agricult.  p.  314.  In  Pindar  we  have  j^wmj^,  Nem.  IX.  130. — 
Both  "the  above  forms,  however,  as  all  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject  know,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ancient,  although  they  do 
not  occur  in  Attic  writers.  They  are  formed  in  the  manner  of 
verbal  adjectives  from  the  aorists  inHgdad^v  from  the  theme 
neiQaia,  Homer  Od.  e.  281,  (although  I  find  imigaa&fjv  only  in 
Heb.  1 1 :  37,  elsewhere  inHga^tiv^)  and  ifitda&tjv  firom  /?*«- 
iaa^ah  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  1. 4  p$aa^A^tg.  As  very  frequendy 
happens,  they  were  not  employed  in  the  language  of  books,  and 
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were  preserved  id  use  only  among  the  common  people ;  whence 
we  may  properly  reckon  them  among  the  vestiges  of  that 
common  idiom,  which  have  passed  into  the  New  Testament. 
The  Attics  retained  the  double  form  in  fptawog  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
396,  and  ytfoiaxog  ibid.  361.  Xenoph.  Cyr.  VI.  3.  2 ;  in  a^ffi^ 
Tog  Eurip.  Ion.  1093,  and  a^^fuarog  Xenoph.  Cyr.  I.  6.  6. — 
Other  examples  of  adjectives  in  which  the  primitive  form  b 
changed,  are  afia^mkog  for  cifAagtijlog,  and  eyxvog  for  fynvfiofp ; 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned. 

In  like  manner  also  new  forms  of  adjectives  have  arisen  by 
composition  ;  e.  g.  dxatdnavarog^  unceasing j  indesinanSf  which, 
except  in  2  Pet.  2:  14,  is  found  only  in  the  nowoi^  Polyb.  FV. 
17.  4.  Plutarch  Opp.  T.  VI.  p.  436.  The  Attics  used  awn/- 
inog,  as  Thucyd.  II.  49,  ttnavarog  dl%pa.  So  too  the  adjective 
dguyepvfjrog,  1  Pet.  2:  2 ;  elsewhere  extant  only  in  Lucian, 
Dial.  Marin.  12.  1  pQi(pog .  ..dgxiyivvtiTOv.  Pollux,  Onomast. 
n.  8,  directs  to  say  pgifpog  vsoyeytg,  dgtiytptg,  dgtiyopov,  a(»ri- 
Toxoy,  all  of  which  occur  in  Attic  writers.  There  are  other 
similar  examples,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enumerate. 

There  are  also  certain  adjectives,  which  the  Grammarians 
reject  from  the  Attic  language,  as  having  been  introduced  in- 
to use  at  a  later  period.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  case 
of  some  oxytones  in  ufog,  formed  from  nouns  or  particles  with 
which  there  is  connected  a  notion  of  time.  Such  in  the  New 
Testament  are  the  following. 

Ka^fjfisg&vog,  quotidianusy  daily y  Acts  6:  1.  Moeris  p.  45. 
Thorn.  Mag.  p.  44.  Galen,  de  Different.  Febr.  H.  8,  to  fip 
ua&fjfiegtvov  oyofta  vf^w  dgxv^  owf  iarlv  fignv  nagd  xivi  rcip 
^JEkkfivfav  ytygafifiivov,  dfuptjfiegtvov  di  to  ngiyfia  to  %a^*  4%i- 
OTijv  riiAigw  (oaamtog  ovofidCova^'  *  the  epithet  xa&fjficg€p6g  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  Greek  writer ;  that  which  hap- 
pens every  day  they  in  like  manner  called  dfiq>fi/ug^v6gJ  In- 
stead of  it  also  Sophocles  has  xa&tjfieg^og^  Electr.  1414.  It  is 
employed  only  in  the  xoivoi,  as  Plutarch  T.  Vl.  p.  533.  Poly- 
aenus  IV.  2.  p.  216.  Josephus  p.  72  and  409.  ed.  Colon. 

*0g^gt,v6g^  matutinus^  in  the  various  readings  Rev.  22:  16  ; 
for  which  the  Grammarians  direct  to  use  og^giog,  Phrynich.  p. 
16,  og^givog  ovk,  dXX*  o^giog.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  656.  But 
og^givog  is  also  found  in  Antipater  Sidonius  in  JBrunck's  Ana- 
lecta  T.  II.  p.  12.  No.  26  ;  and  in  other  writers,  who  are  noted 
by  Sturz,  De  Dial.  Alex.  p.  186. 

Ugmvog,  matutinusy  in  the  best  readings,  Rev.  22:  16.   This 
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word  indeed  is  distincdy  condemned  by  no  Grammarian  ;  nor 
yet  does  it  occur  except  in  writers  of  the  later  age,  as  Plutarch 
Tom.  VIII.  p.  899.  Athenaeus  J.  The  more  ancient  writers 
employed  ngmo^  and  ngmiioQ,  as  Xenoph.  de  Yectigal.  I.  3. 
Oecon.  XVII.  4. 

That  all  these  words  belong  to  the  later  periods,  is  shewn  by 
the  tiiti^  loquendi  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Grammarians. 
Still  there  was  not  wanting  an  analogy  in  the  more  ancient  lan- 
guage, according  to  which  these  and  other  words  of  the  kind 
are  Tormed.  Galen  and  Thomas  Magister  approve  of  afiq>iifti-- 
Qivog  as  Attic ;  iifA€Q$og  and  ijfUQt^og  are  extant  m  Xenophon 
Oec.  XXI.  3.  Cyrop.  I.  6.  19;  ^i^i^og  in  Pindar  Pyth.  HI. 
87  ;  fiiatifipQ^vog  in  Theocritus  Idyl.  I.  15.  X.  48. 

Other  instances  of  later  usage  exist  in  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison. Fischer!^'  has  treated  of  the  form  taxiov  for  ^axxov. 
Compare  n^vg,  fid$ov,  which  was  not  unknown  in  the  Attic  style  ; 
as  appears  from  Xenoph.  Cyr.  VIII.  3.  16.  We  may  add  also 
aitiotog,  which  was  not  used  by  earlier  writers.  Thom.  Mag. 
p.  794  amvTog  (livro^^  ov  aniatog,  Herodian  p.  473.  ed. 
Fierson.  anevrovg  ogv^ag,  ovg  vvv  a^uarovg  liyovGv,  It  is 
read  Matt.  22:  4 ;  and  also  Joseph.  Ant.  VBI.  2.  4.  Athen. 
XrV.  p.  666.  E.  It  is  derived  originally,  no  doubt,  like  other 
words  of  the  kind,  from  an  obsolete  adjective  onog ;  of  which 
however  no  traces  are  now  extant. 

We  come  now  to  verhs^  and  to  the  changes  which  arose  in 
their  ibrms.  In  these  also  analogy  is  the  great  law,  by  which 
every  thing  is  regulated ;  and  only  a  very  few  occur  in  regard 
to  which  some  certain  analogy,  either  as  to  form  or  signification, 
is  not  found.  This  will  not  surprize  us,  if  we  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  Greek  language  even  before  the  dominion  of  the  Mace- 
donians was  cultivated  to  such  a  degree,  and  enriched  with  such 
a  variety  of  forms,  that  there  would  not  easily  be  found  wanting 
some  particular  form,  by  which  any  certain  kind  or  species  of 
idea  ought  to  be  expressed. — Of  the  innumerable  examples 
which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  can  adduce  here  only  a 
few.  The  Grammarians  condemn  og^giisw  Luke  21:  38,  and 
prescribe  op^QiVHv  instead  of  it ;  Moeris  p.  272.  Thom.  Mag. 
p.  656.  The  Alexandrine  interpreters  have  it,  Gen.  10:  2. 
20:  8.  et  al.  and  also  the  later  Greek  writers.  Similar  double 
forms  are  not  wanting  in  the  earlier  Greek ;  as  no%'&m^  nox&l- 

J^2  Proluss.  p.  672. 
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C» ;  ogfum,  o^^w ;  and  the  Kke.  Bat  b  this  case  tbe  analo- 
gy does  not  hold  good  ;  because  og&giCmf  is  used  in  an  intran- 
sitive sense  for  o^QSvat,  which  from  its  very  tennmatioQ  is 
an  intransitive  verb ;  while  verbs  in  iCm  with  few  excq>UoDS 
i  are  almost  always  employed  transitively. — So  to  employ  ygvT^ 
p€iP  for  fyptjyoQiiP  is  forbidden  by  Phrynichus  p.  46,  and  £u- 
stathius  ad  Od.  t;.  6.  p.  1880,  26.  His  words  are  these: 
"OfttiQOS  fiiv  TitgaavkXa^mg  olSfv,  iygtjyogci'  oi  di  Sot^qop^  jmm 
fgriyoQm  xgi9i)XXidm,  Smg  ov  ^^Kutm  zoig  ^lirogoiP.  In  the 
New  Testament  ygnyoguv  is  found  many  times.  Matt.  24:  42. 
26:  13.  al.  and  also  in  the  Septuagint  Jer.  5:  6.  31:  28.  We 
may  compare  i&iktw  and  ^Aeit,  both  in  the  best  writers  ;  as 
Xenoph.  Cyr.  1.  4.  10.  Hellen.  III.  4.  5. — ^In  like  manner  the 
Grammarians  condemn  itafieiv,  Moeris  p.  22.  Thorn.  Mag.  p. 
821,  whose  words  Phavorinus^also  adopts.  The  gloss  of  Hesy- 
chius  :  deofuiv  tag  datftag  twv  ataxvofp  so.  deiv,  refers  to  Luke 
8:  29,  where  the  word  is  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it 
occurs  no  where  dse  except  in  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  693,  38,  and 
in  Aquila  Job  40: 20.  The  verb  deofiev^&v  is  frequent  m  the 
Attic  writers  in  precisely  the  same  signification  ;  as  X^ioph.  de 
Re  Equest.  V.  6.  Memorab.  I.  2.  60.  Hiero  VI.  14.  Eurip. 
Bacch.  616.  The  form  deofiHv  was  the  more  ancient,  but  bad 
become  obsolete ;  whence  it  i^  properly  to  be  referred  to  the 
common  language. 

The  verbs  i^tmvlCup  and  opnaCe^p  seem  also  to  be  instan- 
ces of  new  composition.  The  former  is  distincdy  condemned  by 
the  Grammarians;  who  recommend  iqivitpliup  or  iwjtpiCBw 
instead  of  it.  Phrynich.  p.  96,  iJ^impuf^vM  ov  xgiij  l^B§Wf 
aXXa  ag)V7tv^a^fipai,  Moeris  p.  61.  Herodian  p.  44^.  Thooi. 
Mag.  p.  134.  Except  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  read  John 
11:  11.  1  K.  3:  15.  Job  J4:  12,  I  have  found  it  only  in  Plu- 
tarch, 0pp.  T.  X.  p.  7S.— The  latter  verb  exists  in  none  of 
the  earlier  writers,  who  always  employed  iiiraC^tv  mstead  of  it ; 
as  Herodot.  III.  184.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  VI.  2.  11.  Memor.  III. 
6.  10.  Oecon.  VDI.  16.  Luke  uses  it  in  Acts  22: 24,  29  ;  and 
the  Alexandrine  writers,  2  Mace.  7:  37.  Hist,  of  Susann.  14. 

Of  a  difl^rent  character  are  the  verbs  aXif&»^  npii^€$^  ^^i^m, 
which  are  prolonged  from  the  forms  aUm,  ntpim,  pho,  after  tbe 
analogy  of  the  verbs  nki(o,  nXii&fo ;  which  last  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus II.  1 73.  Sturz  "has  already  treated  of  the  former,  iXof&m ; 
(De  Dialecto  Alex.  p.  146 ;)  the  testimony  of  the  Grammari- 
ans respecting  the  two  others,  remains  to  be  examined.     To  be- 
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^n  with  «yi7^a> ;  Moeris  says  (p.  234)  that  it  is  *EXkflv^7lt^iq,  ttvsiv 
jhrt%£g ;  and  so  also  Thomas  Magister,  p.  538.  Uesychius 
has  it  in  the  explanation  of  nveiv.  It  occurs  only  in  writers  of  a 
later  age,  Aristotle,  Lucian,  and  others.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  used  once  by  Paul,  2  Tim.  4: 3.— On  the  third  word,  vn^m^ 
Pollux  gives  his  opinion,  VH.  32,  oi  *^txt%oi  yog  to  vriOuv 
VHP  Xiyovat^v.  Rightly,  for  the  prolonged  form  is  read  only  in 
later  writers;  in  the  New  Testament  Matt.  6:  28.  Luke  12: 
27 ;  in  the  Septuagint  Ex.  35:  25 ;  and  in  the  Anthol.  II. 
32.  17. 

The  Greeks  of  the  later  age  seem  to  have  had  a  particular 
propensiQr  to  employ  forms  of  verbs  ending  in  ooi ;  of  which  not 
a  smaU  number  might  be  adduced  from  the  New  Testament 
alone.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Macedonian  tongue  was  distinguished  for  many 
forms  of  this  sort ;  according  to  the  analogy  of  which  many  new 
ones  were  coined.  That  the  Doric  language,  at  least,  delighted 
especially  in  these  forms,  we  may  gather  even  from  Pindar,  who 
uses  many  verbs  in  a  double  form,  ending  both  in  ooi  and  in 
other  terminations ;  as  da^dakXta  and  datdaXota,  qiagiAuiuim  and 
^oigfiaxom^  X(dx€v<a  and  ;|raAxo(».  In  the  New  Testament  the 
following  are  of  this  sort. 

*^paKaiv6o),  2  Cor.  4:  16.  Col.  3:  10;  elsewhere  found  only 
in  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Isocrates  has  avumMvl^HVy  Areop. 
c.  3.  This  mode  of  formation  is  not  foreign  to  Attic  usage. 
Compare  other  Attic  forms,  as  anorom  Soph.  Ai.  85,  and  rrxo- 
Wfoi  Eurip.  Oenei  Fragm.  5, 2 ;  f «ydw  Xenoph.  Agesil.  VIU. 
5,  and.  itvlita  Cyrop.  V.  4.  7. — Hence  also  comes  the  noun 
ipaTMUvioatg,  Rom.  12:  2.  Tit.  3:  5 ;  for  which  Suidas  has 
dpanalvi^ig, 

'uiq>vnv6(a^  anal  XtyofASvovy  Luke  8: 23.  It  is  found  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint only  in  the  Aldine  editbn,  Judg.  5: 27.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  age.  Attic  writers  frequently  have 
dipvnvtCfa,  e.g.  Eurip.  Rhes.  25;  and  thb  is  also  enumerated  among 
the  Attic  forms  by  the  Grammarians,  Moeris  p.  61.  Phrynichus 
p.  56.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  134.  We  find  once  »a&tmv6(a  in  Xeno- 
pbon,  Memorab.  U.  1.  30. 

^exaiou),  twice  read  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  7:  6,  9. 
Septuagint  Neh.  10:  37.  A  word  whoUy  unknown  to  the  more 
ancient  writers,  who  used  for  it  dixatevuw^  Xenoph.  Anab.  V. 
3.  10.  Hellen.  VI.  3.  9.     Harpocration  adduces  it  from  the 

No.  IV.  9$ 
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rhetoricians.     Pindar  abounds  in  such  foritiS)  as  we  have  jnsl 
said  above. 

' AnodiKetxiio  is  referred  by  Fischer  (Proluss.  p.  690)  to  the 
Alexandrine  dialect;  because^  besides  the  Alexandrine  version. 
Gen.  28:  22.  Deut.  14:  22.  al^  and  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Matt.  23:  33*  Luke  18:  12,  it  is  used  particularly  often 
by  Philo.  A  form  anoiinanvm^  so  far  as  I  know,  is  no  where 
extant. 

*B^ovd£p6f»,  found  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  9:  12, 
but  very  often  in  the  Septuagint  Judg.  9:  38.  Ps.  53:  6.  15:  4. 
al.  To  this  use  of  it  the  gloss  of  Hesychius  refers :  iiovdevm- 
oag,  anidonlfAmamS'  It  is  elsewhere  found  only  in  the  Etymdog. 
Mag.  p.  350,  24.  Plutarch  has  ISovdevlCiw,  Opp.  T.  VII.  p. 
228. 

Kgataiofa  (torn  xgarutog,  used  by  Luke  1:  80,  and  Paul, 
1  Cor.  16:  13.  Eph.  3:  16  ;  elsewhere  extant  only  once  in  the 
Septuagint  i  Sam.  4:  9.  The  Attics  used  xgatwrn  m  the  same 
sense ;  comp.  Eurip.  Hippol.  1282.  Bacch.  659. 

2a(»oa»  is  not  to  be  empk>yed,  but  aalgm ;  so  says  Thomas 
Magister,  p.  789.  So  also  Moerls  p.  356,  aalguv^  '-Armwr 
aagovp,  *EXlfjvin£g.  It  is  found  in  Luke  15:  8.  Matt.  12:  44. 
Sturz  has  also  noted  it  in  Pamphilus  in  Geoponn.  13, 1$,  4 ;  and 
in  QuintiKus,  ib.  14,  6,  5.  I  subjoin  Lycophron  in  Cassandr. 
309,  and  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  276,  29.  407,  27.  708,  56.  2W- 
^ip  is  frequent  in  Euripides^  as  Hec.  363.  Andr.  166.  Jon. 
115.  121.795.  Cycl.  29. 

JS&cwom^  except  in  the  glossary  of  Hesychius,  is  found  only 
in  the  New  Testamait,  1  Pet.  5:  10.  The  Attics  employed 
e^ivHv  in  an  intransitive  sense ;  as  Aristoph.  Plut.  912.  Eurip. 
Hecub.  295.  The  compound  aa^tpooa  occurs  in  Xenophon, 
Cyrop.  I.  5.  3. 

These  examples  are  sufficient.  Of  the  rest,  as  hivpufiom^ 
ingiCooi^  and  odiers,  I  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

There  remain  the  adverbs  ;  and  in  respect  to  these  we  m^ 
be  brief.  We  find  new  forms  both  simple  and  compound. 
Fischer  has  already  spoken  of  ilamva  for  ilmtwaimg  or  e^anl^ 
vfig,  in  his  Proluss.  p.  674.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  later  Gtetk 
writers ;  I  have  found  it  only  in  2k)naras  VH.  25.  X.  37.  It 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  9:  8 ;  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint Josh.  11:7.  Num.  6:  9. — ^The  form  novoixl  is  condemn- 
ed by  the  Grammarians ;  Moeris  p.  320,  nopoiKfj^iqi,  ^Antxmg, 
n€tPoixl,  '£lXiivM£g,  Thom.  Mag.  p.  676.     Hesychius  has  it  in 
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a  gloss :  nm^miQ^'  S^p,  napotnL  The  gloss  of  Suidas,  which 
Pbavorinus  has  copied,  relates  to  the  New  TestaraeDt :  navoi^i, 
ol^  Qi%t)^  It  occurs  Acts  16: 34 ;  and  m  the  Alexaodrioe  writers, 
Ex,  1:  1.  3  Mace.  3:  27.  It  is  also  adduced  from  Josephus, 
Ant.  IV.  4.  4.  Philo  de  Joseph,  p.  562.  iEschioes  Socr.  Dial. 
II.  1,  and  others ;  all  of  whom  however  are  not  to  be  accounted  as^ 
having  been  masters  of  the  pure  Attic  diction.  Herodotus  has 
7MMro*x/y,  Vm.  106;  Thucydides  navo^ntial^,  U.  16.  III.  67. 
— ^A  third  example  b  aXXuxo^iv  John  10:  1 ;  comp.  Esth.  4: 
13.  Thorn.  Mag.  j).  37.  aXX<y&$,  SXXo^iP,  iXXoatj  ooxificitega 
^  dXXuxo^^  aUaxo'&iv^  iXXaxooi.  Moeris  is  more  moderate, 
as  it  would  seem;  p.  11,  aXXo^i^  aXXooi,  alXoi^iv/jituKaig' 
mXXaxoj^h  iXXaxo^iP,  aXXaxov,  Ka$v6wtgov  '^uncis  ual  'JEX- 
XfjvM^^.  But  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  Atticism  I  do  not 
doubt;  since  only  writers  of  a  later  age  are  found  to  have 
used  it,  as  Aelian  Var.  Hist.  VI.  2.  VIII.  7.  Galen  de  usu  Par* 
tium  IX.  Simplicius  in  Epictet,  p.  255.  Appian  Punic,  p. 
129.  Plutarch  Fab.  p.  178.  Themistius  p.  15.  C.  Eustathi- 
us  ad  Jliad.  «•  p.  719,  31. 

Of  new  compound  forms,  a  particular  one  is  nartoxi  for  inaa- 
TOTC,  respecting  which  Sturz  has  already  adduced  all  that  is  to 
be  said,  deDi^.  Alex.  p.  ISY.  59. 

VI.  The  sixth  class  comprehends  words,  either  peculiar  to 
ike  ancient  dialecis,  idiich  have  been  brought  together  in  the 
common  language,  or  those  altogether  netOj  which  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  later  Greeks.  The  occurrence  of  both  of 
these,  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  mvestiga- 
tbn.  New  words  and  new  modes  of  speaking  spring  up  in  ev« 
ery  tongue,  so  long  as  it  flourishes  in  daily  use  and  as  a  living 
language.  That  the  style  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  particular- 
ly diversified  by  peculiar  words,  or  idbms,  according  to  the  va- 
rious countries  in  which  that  language  was  spoken,  is  unknown 
to  no  one  who  has  in  the  slightest  degree  considered  the  nature 
and  mutual  relation  of  the  dialects.  The  confusbn  and  inter- 
mixture of  the  tribes  was  followed  by  the  confusion  of  the  dia- 
lects ;  so  that  what  was  before  pecuUar  to  a  single  dialect,  was 
now  employed  promiscuously  in  the  later  language.  This  is  man- 
ifest^ in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Alexandrine 
version,  and  in  the  other  works  written  in  the  common  idiom ; 
in  all  of  which  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Attic  words  are  promiscuously 
used.  The  foUowing  are  examples.  One  is  eHTQWfm  1  Cor. 
15:  8 ;  which  was  u»od  only  by  the  Ionia  and  writers  of  the 
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later  age ;  while  tlie  Attics  said  iiafifiXoifut,  accordiog  to  Phiy- 
nichus,  pp.  88,  128.  The  different  writers  in  whom  it  is  found 
are  accurately  noted  by  Fischer,  Proluss.  p.  701,  and  Sturz, 
p.  164. — rbyyvCuv  John  7:  32.  Matt.  20:  11  ;  yoyyvopioq  John 
7:  12,  and  the  same  in  Phrjmichus  p.  158;  where  he  says 
^they  are  Ionic,  and  adduces  a  passage  from  Phocylides  of  Mile- 
tus, who  uses  tiie  compound  mgiyoyyvCuv,  while  the  Attics,  he 
says,  employed  tov&qv^hv  and  xowOpvofiog.  With  this  agree 
Thomas  Mag.  p.  856,  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Phavorinus,  who  all 
explain  this  verb  by  top&gvCt^p.  Pollux,  Onomast.  V.  89,  re- 
fers these  words  to  the  cooing  of  doves ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  signification.  They  occur  only  in  the  xo^voi ; 
e.  g.  yoyyvCnv  in  Lucian  Opp.  T.  X.  p.  94.  Antonius  de  se 
ipso  I.  6n.  II.  21.  Arrimann  Epict.  III.  26 ;  and  yoyyva^og  in 
(he  same  Antonius  1.  c.  IX.  37.  Nicetas  in  Andronic.  Comnen. 
I.  11.  Add  Sept.  Num.  14:  1.  Ex.  16:  7.  The  writer  of  Jude, 
v.  16,  caUs  false  teachers  yoyyvaral,  an  example  of  which  word 
I  find  cited  only  once,  viz.  fiim  Theodotion,  Prov.  26: 21. — To 
the  Ionic  dialect  also  we  may  refer  the  verb  omogntiiuy  Jcdio 
10:  12.  16:  32;  of  which  Phrynichus  says,  p.  94,  auogrUCitui' 
'Exctta7og  fiip  rovto  Uyn  'Iciv(ov\  ol  f  '^trixol  oiudamnntu 
q,aoL  The  other  Grammarians  do  not  note  the  word ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Mag.  p.  719, 
17.  Valckenaer  remarks  that  it  came  into  use  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  simple  verb  is  found  nowhere, 
except  in  the  Alexandrian  version  2  Sam.  22:  15.  Ps.  17:  16. 
al.  Several  compound  forms  occur ;  but  only  in  writers  of  the 
later  ages.  So  iiaaxo^tCnv,  besides  in  the  New  Testament 
Matt.  26:  3L  John  11:  52,  and  Sept.  Zech.  13:  7,  is  also  read 
in  Aelian  Var.  Hist.  XIII.  46.  Polyb.  I.  47.  5 ;  for  which  So- 
phocles has  iiaoHtdapwfAh  Oed.  in  Col.  620,  1341.  Also 
inooMgnl^iifv^  1  Macc.  1 1 :  55  ;  iHano^$Cfi6g  Plutarch  T.  VH. 
p.  507. 

Thus  far  the  Ionic  words ;  nor  are  others  wantbg,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Doric  dialect.  Kogiotov  and 
nolXvOiOTtig^  as  we  have  seen  above,  are  referred  by  the  Gram- 
marians to  the  Macedonians.  To  these  we  may  add  aygulcuog, 
Rom.  11:  17,  24  ;  which  the  (Jrammarians  affirm  to  be  put 
with  less  elegance  for  %6tivog.  Moeris,  p.  237,  scor«yoc>  -A- 
T*x<o^-  ayQUXaiog,  'EkXtiv$nmg,  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  651,  nozivoQ^ 
ov%  ayguXawg,  So  also  Aelius  Dionysius  in  Eustatb.  ad  Od» 
V-  p.  818.    The  Grammarians  explain  other  words  by  Urn,  as 
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if  it  was  common  and  well  known  to  all.  Hesychius  :  %QTwog' 
oYQiilMog ;  and  so  Suidas.  Pollux  I.  241, 17  ^i  a/guXaia  no- 
t&pog  xaXiJvai;  and  so  even  Dioscorides  himself  I.  137,  aygu- 
iMa,  rjv  enop  xotivov  xaXovoiv,  Tbeophrastus  also  has  it,  Hist. 
Plant.  II.  3  and  4,  and  several  others ;  but  all  of  the  later  ages.  It 
appears  to  be  Doric ;  as  we  maygather  from  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing used  by  Theocritus,  Idyl.  XXV.  21. — ^We  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  many  other  words  extant  in  the  New  Testament 
were  in  like  manner  adopted  into  the  later  language  from  the 
ancient  dialects ;  although,  from  the  silence  of  the  Gramma- 
rians, we  are  not  able  to  refer  them  to  their  proper  origin. 

We  come  now  to  words  entirely  new^  and  which  first  began 
to  be  used  in  the  later  language.  These  may  be  reduced  to 
three  kinds.  The  first  sort  embraces  those,  which  th^  ancient 
Grammarians  have  expressly  asserted  to  be  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon language.  The  second  kind  are  those,  which,  although 
not  expressly  condemned  by  the  Grammarians  as  not  admissible 
in  a  good  style,  are  nevertheless  found  only  in  the  later  writers, 
totg  KOivo7g,  The  third  sort  includes  those,  which  are  extant 
only  in  those  authors  who  have  in  their  writings  employed  the 
language  of  common  life ;  as  the  apostles,  the  Alexandrine  in- 
terpreters, the  writers  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  the  ancient  fa- 
thers, the  authors  of  glossaries,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  however,  in  re- 
spect to  the  whole  class  of  words  in  question,  i.e.  new  words,  that 
they  must  not  all  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed  and  intro- 
duced into  the  language  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  no  means.  Many  of  those  words  which  the  Grammarians 
reprehend,  may  already  have  long  existed  in  the  language,  un- 
employed indeed  by  good  writers,  but  by  no  means  discarded 
from  the  usage  of  common  life.  Many  of  those,  moreover, 
which  are  no  longer  found  in  Attic  writers,  but  only  in  the  noi- 
vol,  are  unquestionably  to  be  considered  as  ancient  and  of  ap- 
proved authority.  Although,  indeed,  they  do  not  occur  m  the 
earlier  writers,  still  the  cause  of  this  may  probably  lie  in  the  fact, 
that  we  no  longer  possess  all  those  authors  who  wrote  in  the 
earlier  ages.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  third  species  of  words 
above  mentioned ;  among  which  there  probably  are  many  that 
were  anciently  known  and  approved  of.  Nevertheless,  it  would  I 
think  be  of  great  utility,  if  in  reference  to  these  three  divisions, 
interpreters  would  endeavour  accurately  to  ascertain  what  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  more  ancient  writers,  what  to  those  of 
a  later  age,  and  what  to  the  usage  and  idiom  of  common  life. 
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We  should  tbeo  not  oolj  have  somethiog  more  de6nite  m  re* 
spect  to  the  sources  of  the  uius  loquendi  of  the  New  Testameot 
writers^  which  we  have  so  often  seen  to  be  either  wholly  n^lecled 
or  improperly  applied ;  but  should  then  also  be  able  to  gain  some 
more  perspicuous  views  of  the  nature  and  charact^  of  the  s^le 
of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which,  hitherto,  no  accurate  distinc- 
tion has  been  made,  between  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  Attic, 
what  as  appropriate  ry  uoipy  diaX&Ttf,  and  what  as  peculiar 
to  the  idiom  of  the  common  people.  Indeed,  the  study  of  die 
Greek  language  in  general  would  unquestionably  be  much  pro- 
moted, if  the  character  and  usus  loquendi  of  the  noHfoi  were  ac- 
curately ascertained  and  described,  so  as  to  mark  how  far  and  in 
what  respects  they  have  departed  from  the  Attic  diction.  But 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  taking  up  all  the  aiidxMrs  one 
by  one,  and  investigating  the  style  of  each  writer  separately ;  so 
as  to  shew  in  detail  what  is  Attic,  and  what  b  not  Attic.  Our 
plan  is  limited  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  respect 
to  which  we  will  endeavour  accurately  to  determme  what  is  ap- 
propriate to  each  of  these  three  divisions. 

To  return  then  to  the  point  whence  we  havft  digressed — to 
those  words  which  were  first  used  in  a  later  age,  rither  by 
writers  of  learning,  or  by  those  who  employed  the  langmge  of 
common  life.  That  many  of  these  were  then  newly  formed,  no 
one  will  deny.  This  is  manifest  from  the  analogy  of  all  languages, 
which,  so  long  as  they  remain  living  tongues,  are  continually 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  new  words.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
here  certain  criteria,  by  the  application  of  which  the  old  may  wtth 
sufficient  probability  be  distinguished  from  the  new.  We^may 
establish  three  such  criteria.  The  ^5^  has  respect  to  the  thing 
to  be  expressed.  If  this  appear  to  be  new,  and  unknown  to  the 
men  of  former  days,  then  tne  word  also  is  probably  of  recent 
origin.  So  iUotQMitnlanoTtog,  1  Pet  4:  5;  a^&Qomi^anoe^ 
Cd.  3:  2 ;  aQXurwiyoyfog,  Luke  8: 41 ;  a^xmXwnig,  Luke  19: 2; 
dtadenifpvXovy  Acts  26:  7 ;  ^idviXatQila,  1  Cor.  10:  14 ;  eidmlit- 
tQfig,  1  Cor.  10:  7;  and  the  like.  That  these  words  are  new, 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  recollects  that  the  things  which  they  were 
invented  to  express,  were  peculiar  to  the  Jews  and  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.— -The  second  criterion  has  re^>ect  to.  words  which 
designate  things  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  which  had 
other  names  in  the  ancient  language.  MeguTfiog  and  dHtfu^i0' 
pioQ  are  condemned  by  the  Grammarians ;  the  latter  by  Pdlux 
VIII.  136,  0  yaQ  i$afuguffi6g  vn6g>aviow;  the  former  by  Thorn- 
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as  MagisC^r  p.  49,  avadiana^ai^  ov%  dvafAiglaaad^at.    K(d  uva,- 
daofiog,  ov  fUQHffio^.     Correctly,  as  I  suppose ;  for  they  are 
both  extant  only  in  the  notpol^  viz.  fUQiOfnog  in  Josephus  Ant. 
Vn.  p.  249.    Theophr.  de  Cans.  Plant.  I.  13.   Hist.  Plant.  I. 
2.  Polyb.  IX.  34:  7 ;  and  dia/Asgiafiog  in  Plutarch,  T.  VIII. 
^*  592.  Diod.  XI.  47.    Earlier  writers  employed  daofAog  and 
d^adaoftog,   Qo  dya^oavvfj,  which  Paul  uses  Rom.  15: 14.  Gal. 
5:  22, 1  find  in  no  other  author,  except  the  Alexandrine  inter- 
preters and  the  ecclesiastical  writers.     The  Attics  said  XQV^o^ 
tifg,  according  to  Thomas  Magister  p.  921,  X9^^^^^>  ^^^  ^T^" 
^wtfg^  ovf  aya'&oavvfi.    So  in  very  many  other  examples ;  as 
mont(pallCiip  for  wnQOTOfith,  HgdppaTOg  for  anlfinovg,  oagovv 
for  ocUgitv,  iiimviCHP  for  ag>vnviCHv, — ^The  third  criterion  of 
a  later  origin  I  refer  to  those  words  which,  either  in  their  forma- 
tion or  signification,  follow  an  analogy  wholly  new  and  unknown 
to  die  ancient  language.     Of  this  kind  is  og^giinv  for  6q^q$vhv, 
which  I  have  noted  above,  p.  675.     Another  example  is  ^w«- 
liim,  used  by  Paul  Col.  1:  11 ;   comp.  Ecc.  10:  10.   Dan.  9: 
27 ;  whk^h  according  to  anafogy  ought  to  be  derived  either  from 
a  noun  of  the  second  declension  in  og,  as  dovXom  from  dovXog ; 
or  in  ov,  as  msgom  firom  jnegov ;  or  firom  the  genitive  of  the  third 
declension,  as  Twgom  from  nvg,  nvgog.    But  there  is  no  root  of 
this  kind  extant  fix>m  which  to  derive  either  Swaiioay  or  the 
compound  Mvpagioo) ;  which,  like  the  simple  verb,  is  found 
only  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drine version,  as  Heb.   11:  34.    Phil.  4:  13.    Ps.  51:  7.    To 
these  we  may  add  anXayxvt^io&m,  which  appears  to  be  a  verb 
of  recent  ori^n  from  its  signification ;  since  the  earlier  Greeks 
did  not  use  ra  anXayxvu  in  the  sense  of  ndsericordiay  but  this 
usage  passed  from  the  Hebrews  to  the  Jews  who  spoke  the 
Greek  language.     It  is  found  Matt.  9:  36.  al.  and  in  Symma- 
chas,  Deut.  13:  8.    The  Septuagint  has  the  compound  in^ 
OTiXafx^C^^^f^h  Prov.  17:  5.    Here  too  belongs  noXva-jiXaffvog 
James  5:  1 ;  vrihrch  seems  to  be  no  where  else  extant. 

The  modes  in  which  new  words  could  be  formed,  were  of 
course  not  uniform,  but  exceedingly  various.  Some  arose  in 
connexion  with  new  and  unknown  things  ;  examples  of  which 
have  been  given  above,  and  of  which  innumerable  instances  oc- 
cur in  the  later  writers.  Others  again,  although  not  employed  to 
express  new  ideas,  owed  their  origin  to  some  regular  analogy, 
by  which  the  men  of  a  later  age  were  guided  in  the  formation  of 
them.     Words  of  this  kind  appear  every  where.    Thu^  no  an- 
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cient  author  would  have  written  natalaXlaj  according  to  Thom- 
as Magister,  p.  565 ;  while  kaXla  and  ngoaXaUa  and  ngoXakiu 
were  of  approved  authority.  We  find  this  word  in  2  Cor.  12: 
20 ;  but  elsewhere  only  in  the  Alexandrine  writers,  Wisd.  1:11; 
and  in  the  fathers,  as  Clem.  Alex.  p.  556.  Basil  T.  11.  pp.  247,^ 
497.  The  verb  natalaXM  occurs  in  Aristophanes,  Ran.  752. 
So  iya^oovvfi  and  fi€Qtafi6g  have  just  been  noted  (p.  683)  ;  in 
which  there  b  nothing  contrary  to  good  analogy .--43thers  still 
would  seem  to  be  formed  after  the  manner  of  foreign  languages. 
Such  are  ir&vnatog,  Acts  13:  7;  dp&vnattvta.  Acts  18:  12; 
aXexTogoiptovla^  Mark  13:  35 ;  ngoa(onoXfj:m*m,  James  2: 9 ;  npo^ 
mnoXiimtjg,  Acts  10:  34 ;  ngoamTioXfixffia^  Rom.  2:  1 1 ;  in  all 
of  which  the  traces  of  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages  will  be 
apparent  to  every  one.  In  others,  lastly,  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion would  seem  to  have  been  the  object,  and  they  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  by  way  of  compendium ;  as  tuxfitdm- 
rlCt^p  Rom.  7:  23,  and  passive  aixficcXnTiCea'^a&  Luke  21:  24  ^ 
for  which  the  Grammarians  direct  to  use  alxfidiXonov  noitip  or 
aixfAaXmrov  ylwea^av^  as  Phryn.  p.  192.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  23.  So 
uvaaxatovv,  Acts  17:  6.  Gal.  5: 12,  which,  altboogh  the  Gram- 
marians are  silent  respecting  it,  is  yet  no  where  found  except  in 
the  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  58:  11.  Is.  22:  3,  and 
in  Harpocration  who  explains  the  verb  aya<rjc«t;aaaa^a«  bv  the 
verb  ivaaratia^fivat.  The  Attics  appear  to  have  said  awunw 
Tov  nouiv^  as  Xenoph.  Hellen.  XI.  5.  35.  Sophoc.  Antig.  687. 
Trach.  39.  Isocrates  Panegyr.  c.  31.  We  may  also  perhaps 
properly  refer  the  verb  fiePtjXoio  to  the  same  genus ;  which,  be- 
sides Matt.  12:  5.  Acts  24:  6,  is  found  only  in  the  Alexandrine 
interpreters;  as  Ex.  31:  14.  £z.  43:  7.  al.  Whether  the 
Grreeks  said  p^fifjXov  nomv  or  something  similar  instead  of  it,  I 
am  not  able  certainly  to  affirm.  Indeed  this  whole  subject  can 
be  treated  of  only  in  single  examples ;  in  which  we  can  here  no 
longer  delay. 

vn.  The  seventh  class  of  vestiges  of  the  later  language  oc- 
curring in  the  New  Testament,  consists  in  those  signifiaUums 
oftoordsy  which,  not  being  found  in  the  more  ancient  language, 
appear  to  have  been  either  later  introduced,  or  not  of  good  au- 
thority. It  is  the  duty  of  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament 
to  be  master  of  all  the  sources  of  the  ustts  loquendi;  but  this 
cannot  be  done,  unless  the  new  powers  and  meanings  of  words, 
both  in  the  works  of  later  writers  and  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  are  accurately  noted  and  distinguished.    To  note  aU 
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these  properly  is  a  matter  of  do  little  difficulty ;  not  ooly  m  avoid- 
k^  to  assume  as  a  new  significatron  that  which  is  in  fact  only  a 
new  sense* ;  but  also  in  developing  the  connexion  in  which  the 
new  power  of  a  word  stands  related  to  the  usual  meanings  of 
h.  In  this  particular  branch  there  remains  yet  very  much  to 
be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  accuracy. — ^In  my  view,  ne^  sig- 
Difications  of  words  may  arise  in  a  twofold  manner;  either 
by  amplification  or  transfer.  Amplification  takes  place,  when 
you  superadd  to  the  notions  or  ideas  already  expressed  by  a 
word,  another  notion,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  connected 
with  them.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this.  The 
verb  nagaviaXuif  is  said  to  be  used  incorrectly  in  the  sense  of 
asking,  beseeching  ;  since  the  earlier  and  purer  writers  employ 
it  particularlv  in  the  sense  of  exhorting ;  so  Thomas  Mag.  p. 
684 ;  and  with  him  coincide  Suidas,  Phavorinus,  and  HernK)ge- 
nes  nsQi  (U^odov  dnvoT,  c.  3.  p.  519.  ed.  Laurent.  The  case 
is  just  this ;  the  ancient  writers  did  not  yet  refer,  as  was  done 
in  a  later  age,  the  kind  of  exhortation  expressed  by  this  verb  to 
those  things,  which  we  wish  to  have  done  by  others  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  advantage.  There  arose  out  of  it  in  this  way  an  ex- 
hortation to  do  that  which  corresponds  to  our  prayers,  i.  e.  a  real 
petition,  which,  conceived  of  in  this  manner,  might  easily  be  call- 
ed naginXriOiQ.  The  verb  natdfvm  furnishes  another  example ; 
which,  according  to  Thomas  Magister,  is  found  in  the  sacred 
books  only  in  the  sense  of  chastising.  The  following  are  his 
words,  p.  729,  tiaamtot  ovti  na^daviiv  avtl  tov  KoXaCetv,  oAAcr 
nugd  ftovfj  Tfj  ^i^  yQagifj  tovto  €VQlaxitai.  See  Heb.  12:  7. 
Lfuke  23:' 16.  How  this  signification  came  to  be  attributed  to 
the  word,  is  easy  to  be  conceived,  if  we  recollect  that  ed-^ 
ucation  was  connected  with  chastisement.  Frequently  too  that 
which  b  newly  added  in  the  thought,  is  also  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words.  So  %q6vov  nomv,  Acts  15:  33.  18: 
23;  in  which  phrase  we  find  a  use  of  the  verb  Tiowri'  un- 
known to  the  more  ancient  language;  which  never  refers  it 
to  time,  but  employs  d^atglfii^p  in  this  sense.  All  these  are 
instances  of  new  significations  fix>m  amplification.  Others  a- 
rise  also  from  transfer.  I  call  that  transfer,  when  we  attribute 
to  words  a  new  power  or  meaning  derived  from  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, which  meaning  these  words  do  not  originally  possess 

•  See  the  Appendix  to  this  article,  no.  2.  p.  690. 
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in  the  veroacular  tongue.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  innaoiem- 
ble  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  Chreek  words 
have  there  received  new  significations  after  the  model  of  the 
Hebrew ;  in  such  a  way,  namely,  that  if  a  Greek  word  ccm- 
cides  with  a  Hebrew  one  in  some  certain  signification,  we  find 
also  the  other  significations  of  that  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  word 
transferred  to  the  same  Chreek  word.  I  purposely  omit  exam- 
ples ;  as  they  must  be  familiar,  in  all  the  parts  of  speech,  ereo 
to  those  who  have  paid  the  sli^test  attention  to  the  subjecu 

Besides  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Alexandrine 
interpreters  have  also  transferred  from  the  Hebrew  usus  loquen- 
di  new  significations  to  many  Greek  words.  The  cause  of  this 
some  have  supposed — and  not  without  a  semblance  of  truth — 
to  lie  in  the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  ;^^  whence  it  has  happened, 
that  since  one  word  in  that  language  often  serves  to  express  sev- 
eral ideas,  the  same  variety  of  signification  has  been  transferred 
to  a  Greek  word,  which  perhaps  properly  corresponded  to  it 
only  in  one  signification.  But  if  we  consider  the  subject  atten- 
tively, this  mode  of  explanation  will  appear  to  be  true  only  in  part. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Hebrew  language,  when  compared  with 
the  Greek,  contains  very  few  words.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
this  very  fewness  of  words  shews,  that  the  ideas  whk^b  the  He- 
brews had  acquired  by  reflection  and  which  they  expressed  m 
words,  were  also  circumscribed  within  far  narrower  limits  than 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  possible  in 
this  manner,  to  hide  as  it  were  a  variety  of  things  under  this  pov- 
erty of  language.  All  this  will  be  surprising  to  no  one  who  re* 
fleets  upon  the  history  of  this  people,  and  their  disinclination  to 
all  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand, 
why  the  sacred  authors  should  be  induced  by  the  poverty  of 
their  vernacular  tongue,  to  'despise  the  riches  of  the  Greek  and 
prefer  to  use  Greek  words  in  a  foreign  sense,  rather  than  to  em- 
ploy instead  of  these,  other  words  in  their  proper  sense.  We 
roust  therefore  look  for  some  other  and  more  probable  reason, 
which  operated  to  produce  this  transfer  of  signification  ;  and  I 
think  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  look  for  it  in  a  certain  negligence, 
and  in  the  little  accurate  knowledge  which  the  apostles  had  of 
the  Greek  language.  This  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  scde 
cause ;  and  it  sprang  from  their  erroneous  modes  of  thinking ; 
since  they  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  same 


^^  Leusden,  De  Hebraismis  N.  T.  p.  32.  ed.  Fischer. 
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force  and  the  same  power  were  inherent  in  the  Greek  words, 
which  they  had  found  by  experience  to  exist  in  their  vernacular 
ones.  They  were  unacquainted  with  grammatical  studies,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  accurately  skilled  in  the  Greek  language, 
nor  familiar  with  its  nature  and  character. — From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  obvious,  that  new  significations  of  this  kind, 
which  thus  arise  by  transfer  or  translatbn,  do  not  enrich  but 
rather  corrupt  a  language ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  introduced, 
except  by  authors  who  are  only  slightly  versed  in  the  grammat- 
ical structure  of  languages. 

VIII.  It  remains  in  the  eighth  class  to  treat  of  the  instances 
where  the  usus  loqvendty  and  this  alone,  has  been  subjected  to 
change.  The  usus  loquendi  is  defined  to  be  the  custom  of  eay 
pressing  a  certain  thing  by  a  certain  word}^  To  this  I  think 
h  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  subjob,  that  this  usage  is  intro- 
duced both  by  writers  and  the  study  of  themj  and  by  the  inter- 
course  of  common  life.  Hence  the  usus  loquendi  oi  books  may 
be  one  thing ;  and  diat  of  common  life  another.  From  this  law 
however  we  find  the  later  Greeks  to  have  widely  receded,  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  their  language  of  common  intercourse ; 
employing  many  words  to  express  things,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  never  used  those  words.  In  regard 
to  the  language  of  books,  this  is  testified  by  the  monuments  of 
antiquity ;  in  respect  to  the  language  of  common  life,  although 
direct  testimony  is  wanting,  yet  we  may  well  assume  the  fact, 
inasmuch  as  this  species  of  languajce  is  in  itself  variable  and  fixed 
by  no  certain  laws.  In  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  the  usus 
loquendi  of  both  the  earlier  and  later  writers,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully distingubhed  from  that  of  the  common  spoken  language; 
because  if  this  distinction  be  overlooked,  we  cannot  treat  in  any  ^ 
proper  manner  of  the  sources  of  the  usus  loquendi.  Fischer  and 
Stuns  have  ah*eady  collected  many  examples  under  this  head ; 
and  there  remain  other  instances  still  unobserved.  But  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  common  fault  of  all  interpreters,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  individuals,  that  in  determining  the  ti^ia  lo- 
quendi  of  the  sacred  authors,  they  have  very  rarely  had  regard 
to  the  kind  of  writers  from  whom  they  drew  parallel  passages  f 
whether  they  were  of  approved  authority,  or  whether  of  a  later 
age,  when  the  purity  and  chastity  of  the  earlier  Greek  diction  was 
no  longer  preserved  undefiled.    Hence  it  has  happened,  that  they 

^^  Moms  Hermeneut  I.  p.  84.  ed.  Eichstadt. 
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have  frequently  attributed  senses  to  words,  whksfa  a  refereoee  to 
time  would  shew  that  they  could  not  possibly  have.  Some  ex- 
amples are  given  above ;  and  I  subjoin  here  some  oihers,  in 
which  the  vestiges  of  the  later  idiom  have  not  yet  been  noticed. 
Almost  all  the  Atticists  affirm  that  the  word  fAifAfttj  b  not  used 
of  a  grandmothevj  but  of  a  mother ;  Phryn.  p.  52,  fieififitfp^ 
t^k  toy  naxQog  ri  fitjigog  {AtixiQa  ov  Xt/ovc&p  oi  a(>r«?o«,  mlka 
rMrjv.  (ACLfifAfiw  (iip  oup  Hcti  nafifiiop  ri^V  fjititdga,  ufta^ig  ovp 
Ttjp  fiififiTjp  inl  Tfjg  Tii^tjg  Uyup.  Dionys.  Ael.  ap.  Eustath. 
Moeris  p.  258.  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  846.  Helladius  ap.  Phot.  BibL 

61579.  Schol.adArbtoph.  Acharn.  39.  Photius  p.  180.  But 
esychius  and  Suidas,  who  explain  it  by  trip  n^jxiga  twyopimp 
and  rot;  -naxQog  ^  fiijxQog  fitjxiga,  have  express  reference  to 
the  New  Testament  usage,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  inter- 
preters of  the  Attic  diction.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
Pollux,  who  says  Onomast.  III.  7,  17  di  naxgog  ij  fifixpog 
firixrig  tiJ^y;'  xai  xriv  fidfjifiijv  di^  ual  fiififiap,  inl  xavxtig  ncLga- 
Xrjnxeop,  which  words  I  suppose  are  to  be  understood  rather 
with  reference  to  his  own  time,  than  to  antiquity.  Paul  uses 
this  word  for  grandmother^  2  Tim.  1 :  5  ;  a  usage  acknowledg- 
ed only  by  the  xoipoi;  Plutarch  Tom.  I.  pp.  797,  804.  T.  U. 
p.  704.  Phib  p.  601.  Josephus  p.  351. — ^The  verb  «;x«(w- 
axi'i^  Pollux  rightly  observes,  Onomast.  V.  32,  was  only  employ- 
ed ini  Tcji  didopiu  j^ap'v,  ovx  inl  t^  ttdtpat^  i.  e.  in  the  sense 
to  gratiftfj  and  not  in  the  sense  to  give  thanks  (Lobeck  ad 
Phryn.  p.  18) ;  and  to  this  precept  must  we  reduce  the  oph-* 
ions  of  the  other  Grammarians,  e.  g.  Phrynich.  p.  8,  ^vxetp*- 
OX61P  ovdsig  xwp  doxlficup  iJjup,  ciXXa  xigw  ttdtptu.  Thorn.  Mag. 
p.  913.  Many  citations  have  been  heaped  together  by  Kypke, 
Alberti,  and  others;  but  the  authors  from  whom  they  quoie 
are  of  the  later  age,  and  are  therefore  not  of  an  authority  suf- 
ficient to  do  away  the  censure  of  the  Grammarians.  The  word 
is  used  in  the  former  sense  by  Demosthenes  pro  Coron.  p. 
122 ;  in  the  latter  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testamenl, 
Matt.  15:  36.  Luke  27:  16.  2  Cor.  1:  ll.--Of  the  verb  fig^ 
XHP  the  same  Grammarians  affirm,  that  the  Attics  never  used  k 
in  reference  to  rain,  for  which  they  said  vetP ;  Phrynich.  p. 
121.  Phavorinus.  Thom.  Mag.  p.  171,  fig^x^h  oviiig  riv  ag- 
Xalwp  dn^p  inl  vexov^  aXla  vh,  Phrynichus  cites  a  certain  Tel- 
eclides,  a  comic  writer,  as  having  used  it  b  this  senae ;  but 
seems  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  real  author  of  the  fable,  frona 
which  the  example  is  quoted.     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
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in  tins  sense  id  any  approved  prose  writer.  The  passage  of 
AnacreoQ^^  which  Triller  has  adduced  in  order  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Magister,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Grammarians ;  for  Pgixofnai  and  PQa%Htnt  are 
there  used  passively,  which  passive  use  of  the  verb  seems  not 
to  be  reprehended  by  them.  There  remains  the  passage  in 
Pindar,^*  where  the  active  form  is  once  employed  in  reference 
to  9now  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  usu^  lo* 
quendi  of  poetry  and  oi  prose  are  often  very  different.  I  omit 
other  examples ;  which  could  not  well  be  explained  without 
going  largely  into  particulars. 

N.  B.    For  an  Index  to  this  article,  see  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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On  the  Lexicography  of  the  New  Testament.* 

There  are  diree  things,  a  careful  and  accurate  distinction  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  full  illustration  of  every  word. 

1.  The  first  regards  the  history  of  a  word,  and  its  age.  The 
latter  must  be  distinctly  speciSed,  on  account  of  the  different 
mode  of  treatment  which  will  be  required,  according  as  the 
word  is  known  to  have  been  already  in  use  among  the  earlier 
Greeks,  or  to  be  peculiar  to  the  later  language.    Those  of  the 

^  Od.  III.  12. 

BQixoiAat  di,  uqloAfjpop 
JSCatavwtta  lunXaptifiui. 

Also  a  little  farther  on,  v.  26. 

BXafiiTai  ppaxeiaa  vtvpii. 

^^  Olyi^.  VII.  63. 

^  ip^a  nowi 
Bgi'x^  ^iw  fiaailevg  o  fttyaig 
XQvaa4S  viq^ddiOG*  noX^v, 

•  The  following  are  the  introductory  rematks  to  a  Programm 
published  by  the  author  at  Pentecost,  1818,  reprinted  in  Sioseii- 
mueller's  Commentationes  Theologicae  I.  p.  171.  The  body  of 
the  Pro^amm  consists  of  three  lexicographical  articles  on  the 
words  CK/«7ii7,  eiytaa/iogy  nvivfia.  See  the  Preliminary  Remarks 
above,  p.  640. 
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former  kind  do  not  need  to  be  further  taken  into  the  ao 
count  in  an  historical  description  of  the  later  Hellenism ;  for 
they  come  down,  of  course,  quite  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Kotvn  didXiHtog,  and  on  th'is  account  require  no  farther 
explanation  than  the  mere  statement  of  their  ancient  significa- 
t'lon  and  use ;  the  testimonies  and  sources  of  which  ha^e  been 
collected  with  great  diligence,  and  are  extant  in  other  works,  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  pursue  the  study  of  the  language.  Those 
of  the  latter  kind,  on  the  contrary,  both  the  words  themselves 
and  their  later  forms,  require  a  wholly  diflferent  mode  of  treat* 
ment ;  since  neither  the  history  of  them,  nor  the  appropriate 
meaning  and  usage,  has  hitherto  been  determined ;  but  is  still  to 
be  investigated  and  established  by  the  authority  of  competent 
witnesses.  Hence,  not  only  the  sources  in  which  the  first  trac^ 
of  such  words  occur,  but  also  the  senses  and  significations  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  ancient,  ought  to  be  fully  and  accurately 
described.  The  complete  exhibition  of  the  significatk>ns  of  a 
word,  depends  very  frequently  on  a  full  exhibition  of  its  history ; 
inasmuch  as  in  this  way  only  is  its  real  origin  and  primitive 
sense  to  be  correctly  recognized. 

2.  The  second  important  point  to  be  regarded  in  treating  of 
a  word,  is  a  true  and  perfect  exposition  of  its  signification. 
This  depends,  in  the  first  place,  in  my  judgment,  very  much  on 
a  close  and  accurate  distinction  of  the  primary  notion  of  a  word 
from  those  signiBcations,  which  have  arisen  either  from  a  later 
U8US  loquendij  or  from  its  being  variously  transferred  and  appli- 
ed to  express  other  objects.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  same 
method  should  be  foUowed  in  regard  to  the  derived  significa- 
tions, which  should  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  their 
consistency  and  correspondence  with  the  ultimate  root,  und^ 
every  variety  of  usage,  be  pointed  out  and  establbhed.  In  this 
way  the  error  into  which  interpreters  of  every  age  have  hither- 
to very  firequently  fallen,  may  be  most  certainly  avoided,  viz. 
the  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  signification  and  the 
sense  of  words.  In  a  language  where  rdigion  and  religioos 
things  are  the  chief  subjects  of  discourse,  mere  is  of  course 
the  greatest  danger  of  committing  errors  of  this  sort ;  since 
every  thing  relating  to  God  and  to  the  divine  nature,  can 
be  apprehended,  either  in  thought  or  external  expression, 
only  when  represented  under  some  imagery ;  and  the  choice 
of  this  imagery  and  the  method  of  transferring  it  to  express 
that  which  is  divbe,  affi>rds   perpetual  occasion  to  give  a 
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new  sense  to  words ;  which,  however,  is  somethmg  very  difier- 
eot  from  a  new  signification.  This  latter  arises  and  assumes  its 
place  in  the  language,  when  the  thing  which  it  designates  is  it- 
self new,  and  is  not  merely  employed  by  way  of  comparison, 
as  an  image,  to  signify  some  other  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
new  and  different  sense  arises  in  words,  when  they  are  not  em- 
ployed to  designate  things  in  themselves  new,  but  are  only 
transferred  and  applied  to  a  new  comparison  of  that  which  they 
have  hitherto  designated,  with  something  else.  These  two  things 
ought  certainly  in  no  language  to  be  more  carefully  distinguish- 
ed, than  in  that  which  relates  to  religion  ;  because  here  the  ob- 
jects to  which  aU  the  signs  of  language  refer,  remain  immutable, 
and  only  the  forms  and  images  under  which  they  must  be  ap- 

?rehended  by  the  mind,  can  be  subject  to  novelty  and  change, 
lence,  therefore,  they  present  occasion  for  the  rise  of  new  sen-- 
sesj  but  not  of  new  significations. 

3.  The  third  point  which  requires  particular  attention  in  the 
explanation  of  words  in  the  later  Hellenism,  has  regard  to  the 
anomalous  use  of  words^  either  by  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
sufier  any  change  in  sense,  or  as  standing  in  connexion  with 
other  words.  Whatever  is  found  in  either  case,  contrary  to  the 
usual  rules  of  grammar  and  sense  as  they  obtained  in  the  more 
ancient  language,  may  be  much  more  conveniently  treated  of 
in  a  LfCxicon  than  in  the  Grammar ;  since  it  can  refer  only  to 
single  examples,  and  not  to  the  circle  of  the  whole  language. 
That  a  multitude  of  such  anomalies  have  migrated  into  the  dic- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers,  can  be  matter  of  doubt  to  no  one  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
Jewish  Hellenbm.  There  is  besides  another  cause,  which  can- 
not but  be  followed  by  similar  anomalies  and  departures  from 
good  usage.  I  mean  the  particular  usage,  both  as  to  grammar 
and  sense,  of  individual  writers.  This  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise ;  since  they  appear  to  have  been  regulated  by  no  coija- 
mon  law,  but  rather  by  accident  and  individual  taste,  m  thus 
transferring  the  usus  loquendi  of  their  own  tongue  to  the  Greek 
language.  For  these  reasons  I  propose,  after  giving  under  every 
word  a  review  of  its  signi6cations,  to  add  in  the  third  place  a 
brief  illustration  of  its  jUse,  both  in  general  and  by  particular 
writers,  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to  deviate  from  the  customary 
rules  of  the  language. 
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Akt.  III.     GcifCRiL  View  or  the  Greek  Lahouagx  av^ 

ITS  Dialects.* 

From  Bottmann^f  OrMk  Oninnar.   Trantiated  by  the  Editor. 

1.  The  Greek  language  {q>mni  'MXtiPtxii)  was  ancieDtljr  spread 
abroad  not  only  over  Greece,  bat  also  over  a  lai^  portioD  of 
Asia  Minor,  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  stilt  other  regions,  where 
there  were  Greek  colonies.  Like  all  other  languages,  it  had  its 
various  dialects  {diaXixto&),  all  of  which  however  may  be  re- 
ferred back  to  two  principal  ones,  viz.  the  Doric  (if  jdm^iK^, 
AviQlg)  and  the  Ionic  {n  'Itaw^nti,  *Iag),  which  belonged  to  the 
two  great  Grecian  tribes  of  the  like  names. 

2.  The  Doric  tribe  was  the  largest,  and  sent  abroad  (he  most 
colonies.  Hence  the  Doric  dialect  prevailed  in  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  Greece,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  harsher,  and 
made  upon  the  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  predominant  long  ct,  an 
impression  which  the  Greeks  call  nXateiaiSfAog,  broad  pronuncia* 
tion.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  less  cultivated  dialect.  A  branch 
of  it  was  the  Aeolic  (ij  u4ioXiHi^,  AloXls);  which,  particularly  in 
the  Aeolic  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighboring  islands 
(Lesbos  etc.)  arrived  early  at  a  considerable  degree  of  refine- 
ment. This  however  did  not  probably  extend  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  poetry. 

3.  The  Ionic  tribe  in  the  earlier  ages  chiefly  inhabited  At- 
tica, and  sent  out  from  thence  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  A«a 
Minor.  These  colonies  took  the  lead  both  of  the  mother  tribe 
and  of  all  the  other  Greeks  in  general  improvement  ^  and  hence 
the  names  lonians  and  Ionic  came  to  be  applied  chiefly  and 
at  last  exclusively  to  them  and  their  dialect ;  while  the  origi- 
nal lonians  in  Attica  were  now  called  Attics  and  Athenians. — 
The  Ionic  dialect  is  the  softest  of  all,  in  consequence  of  hs  many 
vowels.  The  Jlttic  (ij  '^rirni,  'At^lq)  whfch  also  was  afterwards 
cultivated,  soon  surpassed  in  refinement  all  the  other  dialects; 
avoiding  with  Attic  elegance  and  address  both  the  harshness  of 
the  Doric  and  the  soilness  of  the  Ionic.    But  although  the  Attic 

*  See  the  Preliminary  Remarks  prefixed  to  the  preceding  article, 
p.  640.  The  foUowinff  article  has  been  already  translated  and 
published  by  Professor  ratton,  as  an  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Thiersch's  Greek  Tables. 
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tribe  was  the  real  mother-tribe,  yet  the  Ionic  dialect  of  these 
Asiatic  colonies  is  r^arded  as  the  mother  of  the  Attic  dialect ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  cuhivated  at  the  period  when  it  varied  least 
from  the  old  Ionic,  the  common  source  of  both. 

NoTB  1.  The  elegance  and  address  of  the  Attic  dialect  is  most  vis- 
ible in  the  Syntax,  where  it  is  distinguished,  not  only  above  all  the 
Other  dialects,  bat  also  above  all  other  languages,  by  an  appropriate 
conciseness,  by  a  most  effective  arrangement  of  the  constituent  parts, 
and  by  a  certain  moderation  in  asserting  and  judging,  which  passed 
over  from  the  polite  tone  of  social  intercourse  into  l£e  language  itself.* 

NoTB  3.  Other  minor  branches  of  these  dialects,  such  as  the 
Boeotic,  Laconic^  ThessaUan,  etc.  are  known  only  from  single 
words  and  forms,  and  through  scattered  notices,  inscriptions,  etc. 

*  Another  source  of  the  charm  of  the  Attic  language  lies,  where 
very  few  look  for  it,  in  its  individuality ;  and  in  the  feeling  of  af- 
fection for  this  and  for  nationality  in  general,  which  the  Attic 
writers  possessed.  However  well  adapted  for  the  understanding, 
and  for  the  internal  and  external  sense  of  beauty  a  language  may 
be,  which  every  where  exhibits  a  correct  logic,  follows  a  regular 
and  fixed  analogy,  and  employs  pleasing  sounds,  still  all  these  ad- 
vantages are  lifeless  without  the  charm  of  individuality.  This  how- 
ever consists  wholly  in  occasional  sacrifices  of  these  fundamental 
laws,  especially  of  logic  and  general  analogy,  in  favour  of  idioms  or 
modes  of  speech  which  have  their  source  partly  in  certain  traits  of 
national  character,  and  partly  also  incontestably  in  an  apprehen- 
si<m  of  those  ground  rules,  not  exactly  conformed  to  the  usage  of 
the  schools.  In  this  way  anomalous  forms  of  expression  had  arisen 
in  the  Attic,  as  in  every  other  language ;  and  these  the  cultivat- 
ed writers  did  not  wish  to  change,  out  of  respect  to  antiquity  and 
fi>r  the  ear  of^  the  people  which  had  now  become  accustomed  to 
such  forms  and  turns  of  expression ;  and  also,  as  above  remarked, 
out  of  a  cherished  regard  for  individuality.  When  in  other  languages 
irregularities  of  style  occur,  we  see  at  once  that  they  result  from  in- 
accuracy or  want  of  skill ;  while  among  the  Attics,  who  are  so  dis- 
tinfaished  for  address  and  skill,  we  perceive  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  make  the  correction.  Indeed  they  felt,  that  by  removing  anom- 
alies they  should  deprive  their  language  of  the  stamp  of  a  produc- 
tion of  nature,  which  every  language  really  is ;  and  thus  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  work  of  art,  which  a  language  never  can  become. 
It  follows  here  of  course,  that  intentional  anomalies,  by  which  a 
language  is  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mere  plaything, 
can  never  be  taken  into  the  account ;  however  ready  the  older 
grammarians  oflen  were  with  this  convenient  mode  of  explanation. 

No.  IV.  88 
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4.  As  the  common  source  of  all  the  dialects,  we  must  assume 
an  ancient  original  Greek  language ;  of  which,  however,  it  is 
only  through  philosophical  investigation,  that  any  definite  forms 
of  words  can  be  made  out,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  presup- 
posed. Each  dialect  naturally  retained  more  or  less  out  of  this 
ancient  language  ;  and  without  doubt,  each  for  itself  must  have 
continued  to  possess  from  it  much  that  was  by  degrees  lost  in 
the  others.  In  this  single  consideration  we  have  at  once  an 
easy  explanation,  how  the  Grammarians  can  talk  of  Doricisms, 
Aeolicisms,  and  even  Atticisms,  in  the  old  Ionic  Greek  of  Ho- 
mer. Generally,  however,  it  was  customary  to  call  that  which 
was  usual  or  frequent  in  any  one  dialect,  by  the  name  of  that 
dialect ;  even  when  it  happened  to  occur  in  the  others.  In  this 
way  must  be  explained,  e.  g.  the  so  called  Doricisms  in  Attic 
writers,  and  the  Attic  forms  in  writers  who  otherwise  did  not  em- 
ploy the  Attic  dialect.* 

5.  To  the  same  ancient  language  belong  also,  for  the  most 
part,  the  so  called  poetic  forms  and  licenses.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  poet  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  language ;  and 
that  through  him  a  language  first  becomes  cultivated,  i.  e.  is 
formed  to  a  melodious,  expressive,  copious  whole.  Neverthe- 
less, the  poet  does  not  derive  the  innovations,  which  he  finds  ne- 
cessary, simply  from  himself;  for  this  would  be  the  surest  way 
to  displease.  The  earliest  Greek  bards  merely  selected  accord- 
ing to  their  wants  from  the  variety  of  actual  forms,  which  they 
found  already  existing.  Many  of  these  forms  became  obsolete 
in  common  usage ;  but  the  later  poet,  who  had  these  old  bards 
before  his  eyes,  was  not  disposed  to  yield  his  right  to  these  trea- 
sures. In  this  way,  that  which  was  originally  a  real  idiom  of  the 
language,  came  to  be  poetic  peculiarity  or  the  so  called  poetic 
license,  and  is  therefore  properly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  dia- 
lects.f 

•  E.  g.  The  Doric  future  in  aovi^at^  ^ov^a^;  the  Attic  form  of 
declination  in  mg  etc.  the  '  Attic'  ^vv  for  avv^  and  the  like. 

t  This  is  however  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  every  single  word 
which  occurs  in  the  older  poets,  was  also  once  used  in  common  life. 
The  privilege,  which  also  the  modem  poet  even  in  the  most  copious 
language  retains,  of  forming  new  words  and  of  remodelling  old 
ones,  must  have  belonged  in  a  still  wider  extent  to  the  ancient 
bard  in  those  times  of  poverty.  His  only  restriction  was,  that  the 
material /rom  which,  and  the  form  in  which  he  modelled  his  inno- 
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6.  In  all  cultivated  nations,  some  one  of  their  dialects  usuaUj 
becomes  the  foundation  of  the  common  written  language,  and  of 
the  language  of  good  society.  Among  the  Greeks  this  was  not 
at  first  the  case.  They  began  to  improve  in  culture,  while  they 
were  yet  divided  into  several  different  states,  separated  both  by 
geographical  position  and  by  political  relations.  Hence,  until 
about  the  time  of  Alexander,  each  writer  employed  the  dialect  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  or  that  which  he  preferred  ;  and 
thus  were  formed  Ionic,  Aeolic,  Doric,  and  Attic  poets  and 
prose  writers,  of  whose  productions  more  or  less  are  still  extant. 

Note  3.  Only  the  great  works  of  poetic  art,  which  excited  univer- 
sal attention,  such  as  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  constitute  here  an 
exception.  The  first  authors  in  these  walks,  it  is  true,  made  use  of 
the  dialect  of  their  own  country ;  but  still,  an  imitation  of  them  in  any 
other  dialect, — not  to  say  that  this  would  have  required  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  creative  talent, — would  not  have  been  successful ; 
because  the  Greeks  of  all  the  tribes  were  now  familiarised  to  these 
sounds  in  this  species  of  composition,  and  were  no  longer  able  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  That  dialect  therefore  in  which 
the  first  master-pieces  of  any  particular  species  were  written,  re- 
mained the  dialect  of  that  species.     See  Text  10,  11. 

Note  4.  To  the  Ionic  dialect  belong  the  earliest  poets,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Theognis,  etc.  whose  language  nevertheless  has  more  of 
that  apparently  mixed  character,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
ancient  language,  and  which  afterwards  continued  to  mark  the 
language  of  poetry  in  most  of  its  species.  The  proper  though 
later  Ionic  dialect  is  found  in  the  prose  writers,  of  whom  Herodo- 
tus and  Hippocrates  are  the  principal ;  though  both  were  of  Doric 
origin.  The  Ionic  dialect  had  already  in  their  time  acquired,  in 
consequence  of  its  peculiar  softness  and  early  culture,  a  certain 
degree  of  universality,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  poetry. 

Note  5.  Among  the  poets  of  that  period  the  fyric  writers  were 
at  home  in  all  the  dialects.  The  earliest  and  most  celebrated  were 
the  Aeolic  lyric  poets ;  and  of  these  the  chief  were  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus;  from  whom  however  only  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  Anacreon  sung  in  Ionic ;  of  him  also  we  have  only 
a  few  remains,  and  these  partly  mere  fragments,  and  partly  of 

vations,  must  be  drawn  not  from  himself,  but  from  the  existing 
stores  and  analogies  of  the  langu^e.  Of  course  also  the  right  of 
soflening  down  the  usual  forms,  which  belongs  even  to  the  man  of 
common  life,  cannot  be  denied  to  him  in  whom  melody  is  a  duty, 
and  who  is  moreover  fettered  by  metre. 
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doubtful  Mitbenticity.  The  other  lyric  wnters  were  mostly  Done ; 
and  each  created  at  will,  aB  it  were,  his  own  language  out  oi  the 
copious  variety  of  forms  in  this  widely  extended  £alect.  Of  these 
last,  Pindar  is  the  only  one  from  whom  any  thing  entire  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Note  6.  Of  Doric  prose  there  is  very  little  still  extant,  and  that 
chiefly  relating  to  mathematics  and  philosophy. — For  the  Attic 
writers,  see  the  following  notes. 

7.  In  the  mean  time  Athens  had  raised  herself  to  such  a 
pitch  of  political  importance,  that  for  a  while  she  exercised  a 
sort  of  sovereignty  {tjyfjf*ovla)  in  Greece ;  and  at  the  same  time 
became  the  centre  of  all  literary  and  scienti6c  culture.  The 
democratic  constitution,  which  was  no  where  else  so  pure,  se- 
cured to  the  popular  eloquence  of  Athens,  and  to  the  Attic  stage, 
entire  freedom  ;  and  this  it  was,  in  connexion  with  other  advan- 
tages, which  raised  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  not  only 
these  two  branches  of  literature,  but  also  the  sbter  ones  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  to  the  Altic 
language  a  completeness  and  comprehensiveness,  to  which  do 
other  dialect  attained. 

Note  7.  The  principal  prose  writers  of  this  golden  period  of  At- 
tic literature  are  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  lacerates,  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  other  Orators.  For  the  Attic  poets,  see  10 
and  note  11. 

8.  Greeks  from  all  the  tribes  repaired  now  to  Athens  to  obtam 
an  education ;  and  even  in  those  parts  of  literature  which  were 
most  cukivated,  the  Athenian  master*piece8  were  yet  considered 
as  models.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Attic  dialect,  which 
now  took  rank  of  all  the  others,  became,  in  those  kmgdoms 
which  arose  out  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  both  the  court 
language  land  the  general  language  of  books ;  and  was  hence- 
forth almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  prose  writers  of  all 
the  Grecian  tribes  and  countries.  This  language  was  now  also 
taught  in  the  schools  ;  and  the  Grammarians  decided,  accord- 
ing to  those  Attic  models,  what  was  pure  Attic,  and  what  was 
not.  The  central  point  of  this  later  Greek  literature,  however, 
formed  itself  under  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

9.  Ak)ng  with  this  universality  of  the  Attic  dialect,  began  abo 
the  period  of  its  gradual  decay.  On  the  one  hand,  writers  min- 
gled with  the  Attic  much  that  was  derived  from  the  dialect  of 
their  own  country ;  on  the  other,  instead  of  anomalies  peculiar 
to  the  Athenians  and  expressioos  which  seamed  farfetched,  they 
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employed  the  natural  and  regular  formation ;  or,  instead  of  a 
sintpie  primitive  word  which  had  fallen  more  or  less  into  disuse 
in  common  life,  they  introduced  a  derived  one  which  was  now 
more  usual.*^  This  the  Grammarians  (this  class  of  whom  are 
called  Atticists)  sought  to  hinder,  often  indeed  with  pedantry 
and  exaggeration ;  and  proposed  in  their  books,  over  against 
those  expressions  which  they  censured  or  accounted  less  ele- 
gant, others  selected  from  the  older  Attic  writers.  And  thus 
arose  the  usage,  that  the  term  Atlic  was  understood  to  include 
only  that  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  those  early 
classic  writers,  and,  in  a  stricter  sense,  that  which  was  peculiar 
to  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  language  of 
cultivated  society,  derived  as  it  was  from  the  Attic,  was  now 
called  jco^vyJ,  common^  or  '£XXi]v$nii,  Greek,  i.  e.  common  Greek  ; 
and  even  the  writers  of  this  later  period  were  now  called  ol  xo«- 
vol  or  oi  "EXXrjpig^  in  opposition  to  the  genuine  Attics.  Here 
however  we  are  never  to  imagine  a  peculiar  dialect ;  for  this 
xoivfj  dtaXiXTog,  in  all  its  principal  characteristics,  was  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Attic ;  and  consequendy  every  ordinary  Greek 
grammar  has  the  Attic  language  for  its  chief  object. 

Note  8.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  appellation  notvog,  xo$p6¥,  became  itself  a  term  of  censure ;  and 
that  although  it  stricdy  signifies  that  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Greeks,  the  genuine  Attics  themselves  included,  yet  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Grammarians  it  designated  that  which  was  not  pure  Attic. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  that  which  was  called  Attic^  was  not 
an  for  that  reason  exclusively  of  the  pure  Attic  form,  not  even 
among  the  genuine  Attics  themselves.  Many  an  Attic  idiom  was 
not  entirely  usual  even  in  Athens,  but  alternated  with  other  forms 
in  general  use,  e.  g.  q^Uoltj  with  q$loi,  ^vv  with  avw.  Many  Ionic 
forms  were  also  not  unusual  amonff  the  Attics,  (e.  g.  uncontracted 
forms  instead  of  contracted  ones,)  of  which  therefore  the  writers, 
who  every  where  consulted  their  ear,  could  avail  themselves.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  approach  to  the  Ionic  furnishes  the  chief  criterion  of 
the  earlier  Attic  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  in  which  e.  g.  Thucydides 
wrote ;  while  Demosthenes  belongs  to  the  later  Attic,  which  forms 
the  transition  to  the  xo$voi 

Note  9,  To  draw  an  exact  and  appropriate  line  of  division,  we 
mutt  make  the  later  period,  or  the  xotvol,  begin  with  the  eariiest  of 
those  authors  who  wrote  Attic  without  being  themselves  Athenians. 
Here  belong  Aristotle,  Tfaieophrastus,  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 

•  E.  g.  pfjx^a&ui  for  vilv  to  swimy  agoxQi^v  for  agevv  to  plough 
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and  the  other  later  writers ;  among  whom  nevertheless  were  many 
who  strove  with  great  dUigence  to  make  the  earlier  Attic  language 
their  own  ;  as  was  the  case  particularly  with  Lucian,  Aelian,  and 
Arhan. 

Note  10.  Among  the  dialects  of  the  provinces,  which  mingled 
themselves  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  later  Greek,  the  Ma- 
cedonian is  particularly  conspicuous.  The  Macedonians  were  a 
nation  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  reckoned  themselves  to  the  Doric 
tribe.  As  conquerors,  they  therefore  introduced  the  Greek  culture 
into  the  barbarous  countries  which  they  ruled.  Here  also  the 
Greek  language  was  now  spoken  and  written  ;  but  not  without  pe- 
culiarities, which  the  Grammapians  designate  as  Macedonic  forms; 
and  as  the  principal  seat  of  this  later  Greek  culture  was  in  Egypt 
and  in  Alexandria  its  capital,  the  same  forms  are  included  also  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Alexandrine  didleci. — Moreover  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  such  conquered  countries,  who  were  not  Greeks  by  birth, 
began  now  also  to  speak  Greek  (^ EXXtivi^Hv) ;  and  hence  an  Asi- 
atic, Svrian,  etc.  who  thus  spoke  Greek,  was  called  ' ElXrivianqg, 
From  this  circumstance  has  arisen  the  niodern  usage,  according  to 
which  the  language  of  such  writers,  mixed  as  it  is  wiUi  many  forms 
that  are  not  Greek  and  with  many  oriental  idioms,  is  called  the 
Hellenistic  language.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  chief  seat  of 
this  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  works  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians of  that  age,  viz.  in  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Seventy,  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  whence  it  passed  more  or 
less  into  the  works  of  the  Fathers. — New  barbarisms  of  every  kind 
were  introduced  in  the  middle  ages,  when  Constantinople,  tJie  an- 
cient Byzantium,  became  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the 
centre  of  the  contemporary  literature ;  and  hence  arose  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  finally  the  present  modern 
Greek. 

10.  In  this  general  prevalence  of  the  Attic  dialect,  however, 
poetry  formed  an  important  exception.  Here  the  Attics  were 
models  only  in  one  department  viz.  the  dramatic.  Smee  now 
dramatic  poetry  in  its  very  nature,  even  in  tragedy,  can  only  be 
the  elevated  language  of  real  life,  it  was  natural  that  on  the  Attic 
stage  only  the  Attic  dialect  should  be  admitted  ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  retained  by  all  the  other  Greek  theatres.*  The  dra- 
matic poets  moreover,  in  those  parts  of  the  drama  which  consist- 
ed of  dialogue,  and  especially  in  those  composed  of  trimeters  or 
senarii,  allowed  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  a  freer  use  of 
apostrophe  and  contraction,  only  a  very  few  of  the  so  called 
poetic  licenses  and  exchanges  of  forms. 

•  See  note  3  above. 
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Note  11.  The  comic  poets  did  this  least  of  all,  as  one  would 
easily  suppose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tragic  senarius  readily 
adopted  many  Homeric  forms. — It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  department  of  the  drama,  only  the  works  of  genuine  and 
early  Attic  writers  have  come  down  to  us ;  viz.  the  tragedians  iEs- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides ;  and  the  comic  writer  Aristophanes. 

11.  For  the  remaining  species  of  poetry,  especially  those 
which  were  composed  in  hexameters,  as  the  epic,  didactic,  and 
elegiac.  Homer  and  the  other  old  Ionic  poets  who  were  read  in 
the  schools,  continued  to  be  the  models ;  and  along  with  them, 
the  old  Ionic  or  Homeric  language  continued  also  in  vogue,  with 
most  of  its  peculiarities  and  obsolete  forms.  This  became  there- 
fore, (just  as  the  Attic  for  prose,)  the  prevailing  dialect  or  uni- 
versal language  for  these  species  of  poetry ;  and  remained  cur- 
rent even  in  the  Alexandrine  and  later  ages,  when  it  was  no 
longer  understood  by  the  common  people,  but  a  learned  educa- 
tion was  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
such  poetry.  All  that  belongs  under  this  head  may  be  best  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  epic  language ;  since  it  took  its  rise 
wholly  from  epic  poetry. 

Note  12.  The  most  celebrated  poets  of  this  class  are,  in  the  Al- 
exandrine period,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  Aratus  ;  and  later,  Ni- 
cander,  Oppian,  Quintus,  etc. 

12.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Doric  dialect  was  not  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  poetry,  even  in  the  later  periods.  It  maintained 
itself  in  some  of  the  minor  species,  especially  in  rural  and 
sportive  poems ;  partly  because  there  were  even  here  certain 
earlier  models ;  and  partly  also  because,  in  many  of  these  poems, 
it  was  essential  to  imitate  the  tone  and  language  of  the  country- 
man and  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  dialect  was  almost  every 
where  the  Doric,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  spread  of 
the  Doric  tribe.     Comp.  2  above. 

Note  13.  Hence  the  works  of  the  idyUic  writers,  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  are  Doric  ;  but  their  later  Doric  differs  much 
from  that  of  Pindar.  The  ancient  epigrams  were  partly  Ionic, 
partly  Doric ;  but  the  Doric  was  here  far  more  simple  and  dignifi- 
ed, and  confined  itself  to  a  small  number  of  characteristic  Doric 
forms,  which  were  familiar  to  the  educated  poets  of  every  tribe. 

13.  It  remains  to  observe,  that  the  language  employed  in  the 
lyric  parts  of  die  drama,  as  the  choruses  and  passages  of  deep 
emotion,  is  also  generally  called  Doric.  This  Doric  however 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  prevalence  of  the  long  a,  espe- 
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cially  for  «;,  which  belooged  generaUy  to  the  old  kngoage,  and 
was  retained  in  solemn  poetry  on  account  of  its  dignity,  while 
in  common  life  it  remained  current  only  among  the  Dorians.* 
In  other  respects  this  lyric  dialect  approached  also,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, to  the  epic  language  above  described. 


Art.  rV.    Genuineness  of  Isaiah,   Chap.  XL. — LXVI. 

From  Heof stenberg*»  "  (%riitolofi«  det  Altra  Tottamonti.**    Traoslatad  by  the  Editor. 

General  Introductory  REMARKS.f 

The  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid,  and  for  us  most  important  portions  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  No  part  of  these  Scriptures  contains  so 
little  that  is  local  and  temporary ;  none  sets  before  us  so  dis- 
tinctly the  connexbn  between  the  preparatory  institutions  and 
the  grand  ultimate  dispensation  ;  none  dwells  with  such  delight 
on  the  descriptions  of  the  time,  when,  after  the  great  separation 
between  the  impious  and  the  godly  portions  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant people,  the  latter  shall  be  united  with  Gentile  nations  into 
one  consecrated  and  happy  people  of  the  Lord  ;  none  presents 
the  sublime  founder  of  the  new  covenant — a  covenant  not  Kra- 
ited  like  the  old  to  a  single  people — ^both  in  his  state  of  hu- 
miliation and  of  exaltation,  so  clearly  to  our  view.  J 

We  have  seen  in  the  General  Introduction  to  the  whole  book 
that  Isaiah  probably  lived  for  a  time  under  Manasseh.     If  we 

*  See  2  above.  Doricisms  in  the  strict  sense,  however,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  these  theatrical  choruses ;  viz.  infinitives  in  tv  and 
riv,  accusatives  plur.  in  wg  and  ov,  and  the  like. 

f  For  a  notice  of  Prof  Hengstenberg,  see  No  I.  p.  21.  This 
article  is  inserted  in  the  present  number,  to  the  exclusion  of  two 
others  (one  of  them  original)  already  prepared,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate particularly  the  stadies  of  the  Junior  Class  in  die  Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

X  Jerome  says,  with  particular  reference  to  the  second  part, 
Praef,  ad  Jesaiam :  "  Non  tarn  Propheta  dicendus  est,  quam  Eran- 
gelista.  Ita  enim  universa  Christi  ecclesiaeque  myrteria  ad  liquid- 
um  persecutus  est,  ut  non  putes  eum  de  futuro  vaticinari,  sed  de 
praeteritis  hiatoriam  texere.'' 
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assume  that  Isaiah  composed  this  second  part  during  these  last 
years  of  his  life,  then  the  character  of  this  portion  of  his  pro- 

1>hecies  becomes  more  easy  of  comprehension,  and  all  its  pecu- 
iarities  susceptible  of  easy  explanation. 

1.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  different  modes  ofrep- 
resentation^  which  are  obvious  in  the  first  and  second  parts.  Be- 
tween the  second  part  and  the  latest  prophecy  of  the  first  part, 
there  lies  an  interval  of  14 — ^20  years.     But  in  the  progress  of 
years,  there  is  always  a  change,  not  only  in  a  person's  views  and 
feelings,  but  also  in  his  mode  of  writing.    And  although  the 
second  part  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  first  in  the  beauty  of  the 
representations ;  yet  the  whole  exhibition  is  more  flowing,  and 
the  tone  softer  and  more  gende.     Instead  of  the  compactness  and 
conciseness  of  the  former  part,  where  the  writer  seems  to  strug- 
gle with  language,  and,  merely  pointing  as  it  were  to  his  figures, 
passes  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  we  have  in  the  latter  part  an 
agreeable  diffuseness ;  all  the  pictures  are  completed,  and  paint- 
ed with  the  loveliest  colours  even  to  their  minutest  details. 
There  exists  an  essential  unity  amidst  the  greatest  diversity  of 
allusions  and  objects ;  and  in  this  respect  the  difiference  between 
the  first  and  second  parts,  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  or  between  the  epistles  of  John,  which  he  proba- 
bly wrote  in  his  old  age,  and  his  gospel. 
*    2.  On  this  supposition  we  may  also  explain  thepoint  of  view^ 
or  station  in  time^  which  the  prophet  has  taken.     In  his  old  age, 
we  may  presume  that  Isaiah  left  all  active  exertions  in  the  the- 
ocracy to  his  younger  associates  in  the  prophetical  office.     He 
himself  transferred  his  contemplations  from  the  joyless  present 
into  the  future ;  he  now  lived  only  in  and  for  the  future ;  cer- 
tain that  the  period  would  one  day  arrive,  when  the  legacy 
which  he  should  leave  to  future  times  would  bear  the  fruits, 
which  he,  in  his  own  personal  exertions  for  the  present,  had  so 
often  failed  to  realize.     He  takes  his  station  therefore  in  the  pe- 
riod so  clearly  foretold  by  him  in  former  prophecies,  when  Je- 
rusalem has  now  been  already  conquered  by  the  Chaldeans, 
when  the  land  is  now  desolate,  and  the  people  firom  the  dis- 
tant regbns  of  Babylonia  sigh    for  their  native  home.      He 
thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  only  in  this  period ;  it  has  become  to 
him  like  the  present,  a  point  from  which  he  contemplates  the 
nearer,  more  distant,  and  remotest  future ;  but  still  in  such  a 
way,  diat  his  view  not  unfi-equendy  wanders  back  and  fixes 

No.  IV.  89 
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itself  u|>on  the  real  present.  He  directs  his  iaogiMge  to  the 
unhappy  people  in  exile ;  be  warns,  reproves,  and  also  cooades 
them,  by  laying  open  a  [Nrospect  of  a  happier  futurity. 

3.  We  may  also  in  this  way  explain  the  arrangement  of  the 
second  part.  The  first  part  is  made  up  of  those  prophecies,  which 
Isaiah  uttered  during  the  period  of  his  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
present.  These  are  single  prophecies,  published  at  di&rent 
times  and  on  difierent  occasions,  afterwards  indeed  brought  to- 
gether into  one  collection,  but  still  marked  as  distinct  and  sin- 
gle, either  by  the  superscriptions  or  in  some  other  obvious  and 
known  method.  But  in  the  second  part,  which  was  occasioned 
by  no  external  circumstances,  it  is  iK>t  so  easy  to  distinguish  in 
tike  manner  between  the  different  parts.  The  whole  b  more 
nke  a  single  gush  of  prophecy.  The  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
second  part,  lies  in  the  mere  exhibition  of  its  contents.  The 
objects  of  prophecy  are  m  general  the  same  throughout  Even 
the  language  and  modes  of  representation  have  far  less  diversity, 
than  in  the  pieces  of  the  first  part.  And  although  it  may  be, 
that  the  prophet  did  not  receive  and  commit  to  writing,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  aU  the  revelations  contained  in  this  second 
part ;  still  it  is  certain  that  no  great  length  of  time  could  have 
intervened  between  them ;  and  the  prophet  doubdess  did  not 
publish  to  the  people  these  communicatk>ns  singly,  but  preferred 
to  leave  the  whole  together  as  a  legacy  to  posterity. 

To  the  prophets,  all  was  exhibited  in  vision,  and  not  revealed 
in  words ;  to  them  therefore  all  seemed  to  belong  to  the  pres- 
ent ;  the  time  of  fulfilment,  whether  remote  or  near,  was  in  gen- 
eral not  known  to  them.  Hence  it  comes,  that  events  connect- 
ed by  some  intrinsic  resemblance,  although  they  may  in  realiQr 
be  separated  by  long  mtervalsof  time,  often  seem  in  the  prophets 
to  border  closely  on  each  other,  or  even  to  fiow  into  one  anoth- 
er ;  and  these  therefore  must  be  separated  by  the  interpreter, 
who  is  able  to  compare  the  prophecy  with  the  fulfilment,  and 
can  thus  distribute  to  the  different  periods  to  which  it  respec- 
tively belongs,  that  which  was  exhibited  to  the  prophet  him- 
self without  any  of  the  relations  of  time.  Whoever  shall  ap- 
proach the  interpretation  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  without 
having  first  laid  as  the  foundation  of  his  efibrts  this  remark,  so 
deeply  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  whole  range  of  prophetic 
visKM),  will  find  throughout  nothing  but  darkness,'  where,  if  guid- 
ed by  this  principle,  the  clearest  light  would  break  in  upon  him.* 

♦  See  the  note  on  p.  709  below. 
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Tbe  prophecies  of  the  secoDd  part  refer  chiefly  to  a  twoliJd 
object.  The  prophet  first  consoles  his  people  by  anDOuncing 
their  deliverance  from  tbe  Babylonish  exile;  he  names  the 
monarch  whom  Jehovah  will  send  to  punish  the  insolence  of 
their  oppressors,  and  lead  back  the  people  to  their  home.  But 
be  does  not  stop  at  this  trifling  and  inferior  deliverance.  With 
the  prospect  of  freedom  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  prophet 
connects  tbe  prospect  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  error  through 
the  Messiah.  Sometimes  both  objects  seem  closely  interwoven 
with  each  other;  sometimes  one  of  them  appears  alone  with 
particular  clearness  and  prominency.  Especially  is  the  view  of 
the  prophet  sometimes  so  exclusively  directed  upon  the  latter 
object,  that  filled  with  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  God  and  of  its  exalted  founder,  he  whoUy 
loses  sight  for  a  time  of  the  less  distant  future.  In  the  descrip- 
tk>n  of  this  spiritual  deliverance  also,  the  relations  of  time  are  not 
observed.  Sometimes  the  prophet  beholds  the  author  of  this 
deliverance  in  his  humiliation  and  sorrows ;  and  again,  the  re- 
motest ages  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  present  themselves  to  his 
enraptured  vision ;  when  man,  so  long  estranged  from  God,  will 
have  again  returned  to  him ;  when  every  thing  opposed  to  Grod 
shaU  have  been  destroyed,  and  internal  and  external  peace  uni- 
versally prevail;  and  when  all  the  evil  introduced  by  sm  into  the 
world,  will  be  forever  done  away.  Elevated  above  all  ^ace  and 
time,  the  prophet  contemplates  from  the  height  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  thus  placed  him,  the  whole  development  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  from  its  smallest  beginnings  to  its  glorious 
completbn. 


GcmrmENSss  or  Isaiah,  Chap.  XL. — LXVI. 

Throughout  all  ages  hitherto,  the  second  part  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  has  been  regarded  as  die  indisputable  property  of  that 
prophet,  both  by  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  by  the  Christian 
church.  In  the  last  quarter  ot  the  18th  century,  for  the  first 
time,  the  attempt  was  made  to  render  his  title  to  it  questionable. 
The  first  hint  to  this  e^ct,  which  however  was  little  regarded, 
was  given  by  Koppe,  who  remarked  (on  c.  50),  that  Ezekiel, 
or  some  other  prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  per- 
haps have  been  the  author.  A  definite  suspicion  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  whole  second  part,  was  first  uttered  by  Doed- 
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erlein.*^  The  most  full  and  complete  eflbrt  to  establish  this 
opinion  was  made  by  Justi  ;t  and  from  this  time  onward,  it  be- 
came generally  prevalent.  It  stood  in  necessary  connexion  wkh 
the  view  of  the  modems,  that  the  prophets  enjoyed  no  immedi- 
ate divine  influence,  and  could  therefore  know  nothing  more  of 
the  future,  than  what  might  be  deduced  beforehand,  by  men  of 
intelligence  and  political  saeacity,  from  the  events' of  their  own 
times ;  and  which  was  therefore,  thus  far,  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
the  prophets.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  opinion  we  n>ay 
name  particularly  Eichhorn,  Rosenmueller,  Paulus,  Bauer,  Ber- 
tboldt,  De  Wette,  and  Gesenius4  But  these  scholars  are  in 
thb  respect  divided,  that  some  of  them  assume  several  writ- 
ers, while  the  rest  ascribe  the  whole  to  one  author.  The  latter 
opinion,  however,  seems  now  to  be  the  generally  prevailing  one. 

In  regard  also  to  the  time  when  the  second  part  was  com- 
posed, there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  But  these  wric^^  ail 
agree  thus  far,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  part  cannot  have  been 
committed  to  writing,  before  the  last  years  of  the  Babylonish 
exile.  Gesenius,  to  whom,  without  regard  to  earlier  opponents, 
it  is  necessary  almost  solely  to  have  reference,  caUs  the  second 
part  the«work  of  an  anonymous  prophet  towards  the  end  of  the 
exile ;  who  directed  these  words  of  comfort,  of  exhortation,  and 
of  reproof,  probably  in  writing  in  the  manner  of  all  later  proph- 
ets, to  his  contemporaries  still  living  in  the  Babylonish  exUe ;  so 
that  it  constitutes  a  prophetical  episde  or  letter  missive  to  the 
exiles.^ 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  genumeness  of  the  second  part 
of  Isaiah,    we   may  name   Piper,||    Beckhaus,ir  Hensler,** 

«  Auserlesene  theol.  Biblioth.  Bd.  I.  Heft  11.  p.  832. 

.  t  In  Paulas  Memorabilien  IV.  p.  139  sq.  Also  in  his  own  Ver- 
mischte  Abhandlungen  iib.  wichtige  Gegenstande  der  theol.  Ge- 
lehrsamkeit,  Bd.  I.  p.  254  sq.   II.  p.  1—80. 

i  See  the  literature  in  Bertholdt's  Einleitung,  IV.  p.  1371. 

$  The  same  view  is  given  by  Rosenmueller  in  Gabler's  Neuestes 
theol.  Journal  II.  4.  p.  334. 

II  Integritas  Jesaie  a  recentiorum  conatibus  vindicata.  Greifsw. 
1793. 

tl  Die  Integritat  der  prophetischen  Schriften  des  A.  Test  p. 
152  sq. 
**  Anmerkk.  zu  seiner  Uebersetzung  des  Jesaias. 
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JthD,*  Dereser,f  Greve,  J  and  lastly  J.  U.  Moeller§  of  Copen- 
faagen,  in  a  separate  work  on  this  subject.  By  means  of  this 
acute  and  learned  work,  the  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  greatly  advanced  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
author  should  have  so  much  weakened  the  impression  of  his 
solid  arguments,  by  too  often  giving  himself  up  to  conjectures 
not  only  uncertain  in  themselves,  but  contrary  to  aU  sound  exe» 
getical  judgment  and  taste. 

We  cannot  here  wholly  pass  by  this  investigation ;  inasmuch 
as  the  different  results  of  it  essentially  affect  the  judgment  to  be 
formed,  in  regard  to  the  Christology  of  Isaiah.  We  will  endeav- 
our therefore,  as  briefly  as  possible,  first  to  state  and  refute  the 
grounds  relied  upon  by  opposing  critics,  and  then  to  exhibit  the 
positive  grounds  by  which  the  authenticity  may  be  established. 
In  doing  this  we  shall  thankfully  make  use  of  what  is  tenable  in 
the  work  of  Moeller ;  the  grounds  of  the  opponents  we  shall  cite 
mosdy  in  the  words  of  Gesenius,  who  has  subjected  them  to  a 
revision,  and  has  thus  spared  us  the  trouble  of  paying  any  regard 
to  several  futile  arguments  advanced  by  former  opponents. 

I.  ''All  the  historical  allusions  to  the  situation  of  the  people. 

Joint  to  the  times  of  the  exile — ^not  to  those  of  the  prophet, 
erusalem  is  in  ruins,  the  land  laid  waste,  the  people  r^cted  of 
€rod  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  so  little  powerful  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah,  is  now  at  the  highest  summit  of  its  power,  but 
still  is  already  near  to  its  destruction  by  Cyrus.  All  this  bow- 
ever  is  not  described  as  something  future,  but  as  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  prophet  in  the  present,  as  the  actual  present  situation 
of  the  nation  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  with  which  situation 
too  the  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  future  stand  connected. 
According  to  the  analogy  of  all  other  prophetic  oracles,  Isaiah 
must  of  course  set  out,  or  take  his  departure,  in  this  manner 
from  the  present,  and  then  connect  therewith  his  prophecies  re- 
specting me  future.     Besides,  the  remotest  possibility  that  Isaiah 

*  Einleitung.  Thjs  is  also  done  in  part  by  the  author  of  the 
Exeget  Handbuch  p.  xxiii.  sq.  Comp.  Angusti  Einl.  ins  A.  T. 
^204. 

t  Einleitung  zu  seiner  Bearbeitung  des  Jesaias  als  Fortsetzung 
des  Brentano'schen  Bibelwerkes. 

t  Prolegom.  to  the  work :  Ultima  Capita  Jesaiae.  Amst.  1810. 
4to. 

^  Dc  authentia  oraculorum  Jesaiae  c.  40—66.    Copenh.  1825. 
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oooM  b&T6  been  the  author,  b  taken  awajr  bjr  the  okeuOistaDce, 
that  the  exile  is  not  annoutuxd,  but  the  statioo  of  the  prophet  is 
in  it ;  just  as  that  of  Isaiah  is  in  his  own  times." 

This  whole  objection  owes  its  existence  to  a  want  of  proper  b- 
Sight  into  the  nature  of  prophecy.  The  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
phets is  conceived  of  as  depending  on  intelligence ;  whereas  it  was 
m  fact  intuitive,  i.  e.  arose  from  vision,  as  is  sufficiently  indicat- 
ed by  the  name  Seer.*  The  prophets,  to  whom,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  general  Introduction,  all  revelati(»s  were  imparted  b 
vision,  became  gready  excited  and  were  in  an  ecstacy  (ijcora- 
a«ff) ;  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  things  which  they  an- 
nounced, and  these  things  existed  in  them.  They  either  took 
their  station  in  the  present,  and  looked  from  thence  upon  the 
less  distant  future ;  or  they  took  dieir  station  b  the  less  distant 
future,  and  looked  from  thence  upon  the  more  remote.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  less  distant  future  is  represented  or  assun^  by 
them  as  the  present ;  from  whrace  diey  contemplate  as  past, 
that  which  in  the  reality  is  perhaps  still  to  come ;  and  this  less 
distant  future  lies  before  them  in  such  clearness  of  vision,  ditt 
thepr  seem  to  live  and  act  in  it.  From  the  mass  of  examples 
which  serve  to  confirm  this  observation,  we  select  only  a  few.f 

The  prophet  Hosea  had  in  c.  13  announced  to  the  Israd- 
ites  severe  punishments  from  heaven,  the  desolation  of  the 
land,  and  the  carrybg  away  of  its  inhabitants  by  mighty  ene- 
mies. In  14:  2  sq.  he  transports  himself  in  spirit  bto  the  time, 
when  these  punbhments  shall  have  already  been  bflicted.  He 
anticipates  the  future  as  having  already  taken  place,  and  ex- 
horts not  his  contemporaries,  but  those  upon  whom  such  mis- 
fortunes have  been  sent,  to  sbcere  repentance :  ^*  Return,  O 
Israel,  unto  Jehovah;  for  thou  hast  become  wretched  (^V9 
praet.)  through  thine  iniquity."  In  verse  5  he  again  represents 
the  blessings  of  Jehovah  as  still  future. — ^The  prophet  Micah 
says  4:  8,  "  And  thou,  O  tower  of  the  flock,  hill  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall  come  and  arrive  the  former  domin- 
k>n,  the  dominion  over  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem."    When  the 

•  See  the  note  on  p.  709  below. 

t  Striking  proofs  are  also  afforded  in  the  fareweU  song  of  Moses, 
Deut.  c.  32.  comp.  ver.  7  and  ver.  30.  On  the  latter  verse  Le 
Clerc  remarks : ''  Haec  quasi  praeterita  canticodeplorat  Moses,  qdod 
ea  ita  fiitura  praevideat,  et  quasi  in  Ulas  aetates  foturas  se  anine 
transferal  eaque  dicat,  quae  turn  demum  debebant  dici." 
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prophet,  who  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  here  speaks  of  a 
former  dominion,  and  announces  that  it  shall  again  return  to  the 
house  of  David,  he  transports  himself  in  spirit  out  of  his  own 
times,  when  the  rojal  line  of  David  still  existed  and  flourished, 
into  the  times  of  the  exile  of  which  he  had  just  been  speaking, 
and  during  which  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  David  should 
cease.  In  verse  9  he  says :  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  now  cry 
out  aloud  ?  Hast  thou  no  more  a  king  ?  or  are  thy  counsellors 
perished  ?  Yea,  pangs  have  taken  hold  on  thee  as  of  a  woman 
in  travail."  Here  the  prophet  addresses  the  Jewish  people  in 
exile.  The  time  of  their  being  carried  awav  into  exile  consti- 
tutes for  him  the  present ;  their  deliverance  from  it,  the  future ; 
compare  verse  1 0,  "  Then  shalt  thou  be  delivered ;  then  shall 
Jehovah  redeem  thee."  In  7:  7  Micah  btroduces  the  people 
already  in  exile  as  speaking,  at  the  same  time  acknowledg- 
k)g  the  justice  of  the  divine  punishment,  and  expressbg  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  compassion.  In  7:  11  also,  the  answer  of 
Jehovah  presupposes  the  destruction  of  the  city  as  having  al- 
ready taken  place ;  for  he  promises  that  her  waJls  shall  again 
be  buih. — ^Isaiah  himself  also,  in  the  prophecy  against  Tyre 
c.  23,  looks  out  upon  the  impending  distress  of  this  city  through 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  if  already  present ;  and  describes  as  an 
eye-witness  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  the  impression  made  by 
the  intelligence  of  their  calamities  upon  their  allies,  etc.  Thence, 
from  this  less  distant  future  which  has  thus  become  to  him  the 
present,  he  casts  his  view  upon  the  more  remote  futurity.  He 
announces,  that  after  seventy  years,  to  be  reckoned  not  from 
the  real  but  from  this  imaginary  present,  the  city  shall  again  re- 
cover her  ancient  greatness.  His  view  now  extends  itself  still 
Rirther  into  the  future,  and  he  beholds  how  at  last  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  will  receive  the  true  re- 
ligion. In  c.  53  the  prophet  takes  his  station  between  the 
suflferings  and  the  glorification  of  the  Messiah ;  the  sufierings 
appear  to  him  as  past,  the  glory  he  represents  as  yet  to  come. — 
These  examples,  which  might  easily  be  increased  by  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  may  suffice  to  refute  the  assertion,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  prophecy,  that  the  prophet,  taking  hb  sta- 
tion jn  the  nearer  future,  should  regard  that  as  the  present,  and 
from  thence  look  forward  into  the  more  distant  future. 

Bertboldt  admits,  '^that  other  prophets  also  have  often  trans- 
ported themselves  in  spirit  into  later  times,  and  especially  into 
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the  ideal  times  of  the  Messiah;"^  and  thus  he  essentially  gi^es 
up  this  ground.  He  argues  only  from  tbb  circumstance,  that 
other  prophets  return  back  to  their  actual  station  b  the  present, 
while  Isaiah  remains  fixed  in  the  future.  But  we  shall  see  here- 
after, that  the  latter  also,  in  numerous  passages,  passes  over  from 
his  imaginary  present  into  the  real  one. 

n.  "  Before  Isaiah  announced  a  return  from  exile,  he  would 
most  naturally  have  foretold  the  carrying  away." 

To  this  we  may  reply,  that  it  is  an  act  of  presumption  to  pre- 
scribe to  Grod  what  revelations  he  shall  impart  to  lus  prophets ; 
that  Isaiah  might  well  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  impendbg  de- 
portation to  Babylon  was  already  sufficiently  known  from  the 
declarations  of  other  prophets,  and  especially  from  those  of  his 
contemporary  Micah ;  that  moreover  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
does  actually  include  the  carrying  away  into  exile,  as  well  as  the 
return  from  it,  only  the  carrying  away  appears  as  something 
past,  because  the  prophet  takes  his  station  in  the  times  of  the 
exile  ;  and  lastly,  that  we  certainly  do  not  possess  in  our  collec- 
tion all  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  therefore  he  may  actually 
have  prophesied  much  respecting  the  exile,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  If  then  it  could  even  be  shewn,  that  there  was  in 
the  first  part  no  clear  prediction  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  na- 
tion, the  objection  under  consideration  could  afford  no  satisfac- 
tory proof.  But  such  predictions  do  actually  exist.  We  refer, 
first,  to  c.  39,  where  tne  prophet  m  clear  and  express  words, 
unsusceptible  of  any  other  possible  meaning,  announces  to  Hez- 
ekiah  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon.  The  suspicion  expressed, 
though  doubtfully,  by  Gesenius,t  that  this  prediction  may  have 
been  written  at  a  later  period,  and  thus  have  been  more  defi- 
nitely expressed  after  the  event,  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  does  not 
even  render  the  service  expected  from  it ;  it  does  not  set  aside 
the  fact,  that  at  that  very  time  an  event  had  already  been  pre- 
dicted, which  lay  wholly  out  of  the  political  horizon  of  the  ace, 
and  could  not  have  beeqt,  foreseen  by  any  human  sagacity ;  for 
Micah  announces  with  equal  definiteness  (4:  9,  10)  the  carrying 
away  to  Babylon  and  the  deliverance  from  exile,  160  years  be- 
fore the  event,  and  while  Babylon  as  yet  stood  in  no  hostile  re- 
lation whatever  towards  Jerusalem.  There  are  moreover  seve- 
ral other  prophecies  in  the  first  part,  which  can  only  with*  the 
greatest  violence  be  understood  of  any  thing  else,  than  the  de- 

*  Einleitung  p.  1384.  t  Commentar  p.  1006. 
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vastation  of  the  country  and  the  carrying  away  of  its  inhabitant^ 
by  the  Babylonians ;  and  in  which  at  the  same  time  the  return 
from  exile  is  also  announced.  So  c.  5  and  c.  6:  11 — 13 ;  the 
genuineness  of  which  passages  is  uaiversally  acknowledged. 

III.  "  The  prediction  of  events  so  remote,  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  contemporaries  of  Isaiah,  and  therefore 
without  object." 

This  objection  is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  altogether  a  priori.  It  springs,  moreover,  from  an  entirely 
false  conception  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  prophetical 
office.  We  might  indeed  admit,  that  these  prophecies  were  not 
entirely  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  pro- 
phet ;  for  this  in  general  was  not  essential  to  prophetic-oracles, 
which  were  first  to  receive  their  full  light  through  the  details  of 
history.  Even  the  prophet  himself,  in  his  ordinary  state,  might 
not  be  able  to  make  to  his  own  mind  an  entirely  clear  represen- 
tation of  the  contents  of  his  prophecy.*  Still,  such  a  prophecy 
cannot,  on  this  account,  be  said  to  be  without  object.  Even  if 
the  contemporaries  could  obtain  no  wholly  clear  understanding 
of  it,  still  they  had  such  a  comprehension  as  was  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  moral  object  of  the  prophecy.  No  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  for  example,  could  read  the  second  part  of  his 
prophecies,  without  recogniziag  in  it  both  the  penal  justice  and 


*  The  admission  here  made,  as  well  as  the  whole  answer  to  the 
first  objection  above  (p.  706),  depends  upon  the  writer's  view  of 
the  nature  of  prophecy,  which  he  has  unfolded  at  large  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  of  his  book.  It  is  the  Editor's  intention  to  present 
this  article  to  his  readers  in  the  next  number  of  this  work. — The 
concession  made  in  the  text  above,  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
in  contradiction  to  the  views  advanced  by  Professors  Hahn  and 
Stuart  in  No.  I.  of  this  work.  The  difference  however  is  apparent 
rather  than  real.  The  latter  writers  are  speaking  of  interpretation, 
and  refer  only  to  the  words ;  while  Prof.  Hengstenberg  has  regard 
not  to  language,  but  to  things.  Thus  in  the  prophecy  respect- 
ing Cyrus,  Is.  44:  28.  45:  1  sq.  the  language  expresses  now  just 
w.hat  it  did  when  uttered  by  the  prophet,  and  just  what  it  was  then 
understood  to  mean  by  his  contemporaries,  and  no  more ;  while  | 
we,  who  live  after  the  fulfilment,  have  an  understanding  of  the  j 
things  or  events  predicted  in  it,  many  times  clearer  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet  to  obtain.  On  this  point 
some  fiirther  observations  may  be  expected  from  Prof.  Stuart  in  the 
next  number.     Compare  also  below,  on  p.  728.  VI.        Editor. 

No.  IV.  90 
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the  divine  love  of  Jehovah,  in  accordance  wkh  which  be  woold 
give  his  peode  a  prey  to  their  enemies  and  again  grant  tbem<ie- 
liverance.  The  point  of  time  in  which  the  prophet  takes  his 
stand,  would  be  to  him  so  much  the  less  obscure,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  prophet  had  Just  before  announced  the  Babylonish 
exile  as  yet  to  come.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  carrying 
away  and  of  the  deliverance,  and  as  to  the  person  of  Cyrus,  etc. 
much  would  of  course  ever  remain  to  him  obscure.  In  like 
manner  every  one  who  did  not  voluntarily  shut  his  eyes  upon 
tlie  light,  would  distinguish  in  c.  53  the  atoning  death  of  the 
Messiah ;  although  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with 
this  event  would  of  course  not  be  unfolded.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
phecies were  not  even  all  intended  cbtefily  for  the  present.  Tfa^ 
were  even  not  all  openly  published  by  the  prophets.  The  whole 
of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  for  instance,  was  probably  never 
publicly  recited.  Committed  to  writing  by  the  divine  cooi- 
mand,  they  were  destined  for  future  generations ;  who  would 
receive  a  clearer  insight  into  them  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  less  distant  future  in  which  the  prophets  had  taken  their  sta- 
tion, was  now  become  for  posterity  the  real  present.  The  Jewe 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity  must  have  been,  through  the 
de6nite  prediction  of  their  return,  preserved  from  utter  despon- 
dency and  strengthened  in  their  confidence  in  Grod,  and  thereby 
induced  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  promised  dellv^^nce 
by  penitence  and  fidelity  towards  Jehovah.  And  just  as  these 
and  other  prophecies  served  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  peq>le 
of  the  former  covenant,  so  also  do  they  afford  the  same  benefits 
in  a  still  higher  degree  to  us,  who  can  now  every  where  com- 
pare the  promise  with  the  fulfilment,  and  perceive  the  exact  ac- 
cordance between  them.  Although  indeed  our  faith  hi  God 
and  Christ  does  not  rest  solely  on  this  foundation,  still  it  may 
here  receive  a  firmer  support  and  consistency ;  and  whoever 
thinks  he  is  in  want  of  no  such  aids,  he  it  is  who  needs  them 
most  of  all. 

IV.  "  The  prophet  appeals  to  former  prophecies  respectkig 
the  return  of  the  people  from  their  exile,  which  were  already  in 
a  course  of  fulfilment,  and  to  which  he  now  subjoins  new  ones. 
See  42:  9.  45:  19.  46:  10.  48:  5,  6.  This  presupposes  a 
later  prophet,  contemporary  with  the  events  themselves." 

This  objection  is  by  no  means  clearly  expressed.  How  then 
couki  prophecies  respecting  the  return  from  captivity  be  already 
fulfilled  or  fulfilling,  while  the  exile  still  continued  ?    According 
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to  Gesenius,  moreover,  the  prophet  published  his  prophecies  be- 
fore th^  end  of  the  eiiile.— Gesenius  also  falls  bto  an  iDconsis- 
teocy,  when  he  finds  here  allusioDs  to  the  predictions  of  more 
ancient  prophets,  who  had  formerly  prophesied  respecting  the 
exile  and  the  deliverance  from  it.  He  must  then  admit,  what 
he  nevertbdess  denies,  that  there  actually  were  prophecies,  in 
which  future  events  were  announced  so  definitely  and  so  long 
beforehand,  as  to  afibrd  a  certain  proof  of  God's  omniscience. 

How  little  the  passages  cited  in  the  objection  serve  to  prove 
that  which  they  are  adduced  to  shew,  will  appear  from  an  im- 
partial examination  of  them.  In  c.  45: 19  and  46:  10,  Jehovah, 
ID  order  to  shew  bb  preeminence  above  the  nothingness  of  idols, 
appeals  to  his  omniscience ;  which  is  demonstrable  fi^om  the  cir- 
cumstaDce,  that  the  annunciations  of  his  servants  the  prophets 
receive  a  fulfilment.  These  declarations  of  Jehovah  are  given 
in  general  terms ;  they  refer  both  to  former  prophecies  abeady 
fiilfiUed,  e.  g.  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  himself  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  also  to  present  prophecies, 
whose  fulfilment  will  one  day  evince  the  omniscience  and  omni- 
potence of  Jehovah. — ^In  c.  42:  9  and  48:  5,  (>,  Isaiah  appeals 
to  former  prophecies,  which  are  already  fulfilled,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  afi&rds  a  pledge  to  the  people,  for  the 
fulfiljiient  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  return  from  captivi- 
ty, which  he  now  imparts  to  them.  Let  it  then  be  here  as- 
sumed, that  the  prophet,  in  appealing  to  prophecies  aheady  ful- 
filled, has  also  appealed  to  those  which  had  reference  to  the 
canying  away  into  exile ;  this  he  might  well  do,  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  takes  his  station,  as  to  time,  not  in  the  real  present, 
but  in  the  future,  which  becomes  to  him  as  the  present.  In 
c  39  Isaiah  had  foretold  the  Babylonish  exile.  When  now  in 
spirit  he  transports  himself  into  those  times,  and  directs  his  Ian* 
suage  to  the  people  already  in  exile,  he  looks  on  that  as  already 
folfilled,  and  can  appeal  to  it  as  such,  which  in  the  reality  was 
indeed  yet  unfulfilled ;  but  which,  when  fulfilled,  would  afibrd  to 
the  people  in  their  exile  a  pledge  for  the  accomplishment  of 
those  (^er  prophecies,  which  had  reference  to  still  future 
events. 

V.  ^<  What  the  prophet  says  of  the  present,  is  correct,  and  is 
carried  out  into  minute  details.  What  he  says  of  the  future  is 
ideal,  the  expression  of  joyful  and  excited  hopes,  to  which  the 
reality  by  no  means  ccMrresponded.  Were  the  work  really,  from 
Isaiah,  it  mast  have  beea  written  with  the  divine  co(q)eration. 
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Then  however  the  writer  must  have  known  the  future  as  it 
would  be.  But  what  a  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
miserable  colony  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  prophet's 
splendid  descriptions  of  approaching  prosperity?" 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  correct,  that  in  that  part  of  the  pro- 

Ehecy  which  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Baby- 
mish  exile,  there  occurs  any  thing  (the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Cyrus  excepted,  of  which  hereafter)  so  specific  as  to  shew, 
that  the  prophet  had  any  more  correct  knowledge  of  that  period, 
than  he  had  of  later  times.  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus 
is  at  least  counterbalanced  by  the  passage  c.  44:  27.  Greseaius 
himself  (p.  88^  finds  in  this  passage,  a  distinct  aOusion  to  the 
laying  dry  of  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  near  Babylon,  in  the  exe- 
cutbn  of  the  well  known  stratagem  of  Cyrus.^  He  must  tliere- 
forc  here  admit  a  prediction,  which  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
natural  grounds ;  since  he  himself  places  the  composition  of  the 
second  part  before  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus* — ^It  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  nor  denied,  that  the  author  of  the  greater  and  high- 
er deliverance,  the  great  Servant  of  God,  the  Messiah,  *is  aioii 
more  definitely  and  clearly  described,  than  the  author  of  the 
first  deliverance,  Cyrus ;  and  every  impartial  mind  must  also 
acknowledge  that  the  prophecies  of  the  second  part,  which  have 
personal  reference  to  the  Messiah,  are  in  no  sense  whatevn* 
mere  ideal  descriptions,  but  have  found  an  accomplishment  even 
to  the  minutest  circumstances. — ^The  objection,  that  whatever 
relates  to  the  times  after  the  exile,  remained  for  the  mo^  part 
unfulfilled,  is  certainly  applicable  to  those  who,  like  Jahn  and 
others,  seek  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  all  the  promised 
prosperity  in  the  times  immediately  aiter  the  exile.  Gves^diusk 
right  when  he  observes,  that  it  would  be  a  very  arbitrary  mode 
of  proceeding,  to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  whole  contents  of  these 
prophecies  as  fulfilled  during  that  period.  So  soon  however  as 
we  assume  two  distinct  objects  of  promise  in  the  prophet's  vis- 
ion, not  always  clearly  defined,  and  often  represented  under  the 
same  figures,  viz.  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  the 
bliss  of  the  Messiah's  reign  ;  this  objection  loses  all  its  signifi- 
cancy.  There  is  then  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  ideal  descrip- 
tbns  and  excited  hopes ;  but  we  await  from  God,  with  right,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  yet  unaccomplished  part  of  these  prophecies, 
without  however  overlookbg  their  figurative  character;    we 

•  Hcrodot.  I.  185,  190.   Xenoph.  Cyrop.  VII. 
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aEwak  this  fulfilment  from  that  God,  who  has  manifested  the  di- 
vine origin  of  these  prophecies  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
portion  of  them,  and  has  confirmed  it  by  the  entirely  corres- 
ponding prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  later 
ages.  At  least,  opposing  critics  should  hesitate  to  employ  thb  ar- 
gument, until  time  shall  have  shewn  the  nonfulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies. Adhuc  iubjudice  lis  est.  That,  moreover,  these  pro- 
phecies are  for  the  most  part  with  perfect  right  referred  to  the 
times  of  the  Messiah,  is  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  them  with 
other  passages,  which  the  opponents  themselves  interpret  of  the 
Messiah  ;  e.  g.  with  c.  9  and  c.  11.  As  the  promise  of  delive- 
rance from  the  Assyrians  is  there  followed  by  a  prospect  of  the 
Messiah's  reign,  so  here  the  same  prospect  is  subjoined  to  the 
annunciation  of  deliverance  from  the  Babylonians.  The  pro- 
phet describes  the  scene  presented  to  him  in  vision,  without  re- 
gard to  the  determination  of  times  and  seasons.  That  the  times 
of  the  Messiah  would  immediately  succeed  those  of  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  is  no  more  said  Aere,  than  it  is  there  said  that  the 
corporeal  deliverance  from  the  Assyrians  would  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  promised  spiritual  deliverance. 

VI.  *^  It  may  be  assumed  with  certainty,  that  the  oracles  thus 
ascribed  to  Isaiah  were  not  yet  extant  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
Otherwise  this  latter  prophet,  who  sufifered  such  mistreatment  in 
consequence  of  his  prediction  of  the  exile,  would  without  doubt 
have  appealed  to  such  a  predecessor." 

This  argumentum  a  sUeniioy  which  in  and  for  itself  proves 
nothing,  would,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  prove  too  much.  It  would 
prove,  namely,  that  the  first  part  also  of  Isaiah  was  not  yet  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  ;  indeed,  it  would  even  prove  that 
all  those  prophetic  writings,  which  refer  at  all  to  the  carrying 
away  into  exile,  'were,  not  yet  in  existence ;  since  Jeremiah 
q)eak5  only  of  a  deportation  in  general,  and  not  definitely  of  the 
carrying  away  into  the  Babylonish  exile.  In  fact,  Jeremiah 
couM  with  much  greater  propriety  have  appealed  to  the  prophe- 
cies respecting  the  exile  contained  in  the  first  part,  namely  to 
c.  5,  and  to  the  most  definite  of  all  in  c.  39,  than  to  those  now 
in  question  in  the  second  part,  where  the  carrying  away  into  ex- 
ile is  no  longer  announced,  but  presupposed;  and  which  too 
are  far  more  occupied  with  joyful  hopes  than  with  threats.  And 
it  was  on  account  of  these  latter  only,  that  Jeremiah  (c.  26) 
was  assailed,  and  defended  by  his  friends  through  an  appeal 
to  the  similar  prophecy  in  Micah  3:  12.     It  might  be  assert- 
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ed  with  the  same  r^ht,  that  at  that  ttme  the  still  more  defi- 
nite prediction  in  Mic.  4:  10  was  not  yet  extant;  became 
otherwise  the  friends  of  Jeremiah  woold  not  have  omitted  ao 
appeal  to  it.  That  Jeremiah  or  his  defenders  appealed  oo 
other  occasions  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  who  indeed  can 
assert,  but  who  also  will  undertake  to  deny?  We  shall  aee 
however  further  on,  that  Jeremiah's  acquaintance  with  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  the  subject  of  doubt ;  inasouich 
as  he  has  both  used  and  imitated  it. 

Vn.  ^  Although  the  style  of  the  writer  is  m  general  pure,  still 
be  exhibits  several  traces  of  Chaldee  and  later  idiom." 

Jn  reply  to  this,  we  may  urge  the  following  considerations. 
The  proof  drawn  from  supposed  later  words  and  phrases  is  of 
very  doubtful  authority.  We  have  too  few  written  mooumeots 
of  the  Hebrew  literature,  to  enable  us  to  distinguidi  and  limit 
exacdy  the  stock  of  words,  which  belonged  to  each  several  age. 
If  a  word  first  occurs  in  later  writers,  still  tbb  is  no  proof  at 
all,  that  it  was  not  also  earlier  in  use.  It  is  of  more  weig^it, 
when  forms  of  words  occur,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  Uter 
Chaldaizing  dialect.  But  even  in  this  case,  there  must  alao 
be  other  and  stronger  grounds  present,  m  order  to  affi>rd  suffi- 
cient proof  of  later  composition.  We  know  too  litde  wiien  the 
Chaldee  began  to  have  an  inBuence  upon  the  Hebrew,  lo  be 
able  to  determine,  whether  a  single  Chaldee  form  might  not,  be- 
fore this  or  that  time,  have  found  its  way  into  tl^  Hebrew. 
The  chief  influence  of  the  Chaldee  took  place,  it  b  true,  in 
the  period  not  long  before  the  exile.  But  since  the  two  na- 
tbns  had  akeady  stood  in  connexion  with  each  other  at  a  &r 
earlier  period,  it  was  certainly  possible  for  single  Chaldee  forms, 
to  have  passed  over  in  earlier  ages  into  the  Hebrew  language. 

But  how  difficult  it  b  to  give  even  the  appearance  of  fiom 
to  this  argument,  b  shown  by  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  oppo»- 
ers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part,  have  entifely  passed 
it  by.  Paulus  asserts  that  the  language  in  these  chapters  is,  at 
least,  as  pure  as  in  those  of  Isaiah  himself.  B^tholdt  candidly 
admits  (Einl.  p.  1363  sq.)  that  not  a  single  trace  of  later  idiom 
is  to  be  found  in  these  chapters.  Eichhom  also  has  adduced 
no  examples  of  later  idbm.  Gesenius,  aware  how  strong  it 
would  speak  for  the  genuineness  of  the  second  part,  i^  in  respect 
to  the  style,  it  should  appear  to  belong  to  the  firat  age  of  the 
language ;  and  although  he  admits  that  not  much  of  a  later  ctiar- 
acter  is  to  be  fiMind ;  has  nevertbel^s  brought  forward  some  few 
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things,  which  he  supposes  to  arise  from  the  later  idiom*  Among 
the  examples  cited,  however,  there  is  scarcely  one,  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  later  usage. 

First  of  all,  we  must  abstract  from  these  examples  aU  those 
which  the  second  part  has  in  common  with  other  writings,  the 
age  of  which  has  indeed  been  attacked  by  modem  critics ;  but 
on  grounds  so  little  satisfactory,  that  they  themselves  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  reasonable  reouisitioo,  that  for  the  present  at  least 
the  supposed  later  idiom  of  diese  books,  shall  not  be  brought  for- 
ward as  a  proof  of  later  idiom  in  other  books.  If  then  we  ab- 
stract that  which  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  has  in  common  with 
such  writings,  and  especially  with  the  book  of  Job,  a  very  kn- 
portant  part  of  the  examples  quoted  immediately  falls  away. 
The  remainder  we  will  consider  separately. 

The  verb  IQ^^  47:  13,  is  said  to  have  its  prevailing  Chaldee 
signification,  surgere^  i.  q.  Q^p.  But  thb  signification  is  here 
arbitrarily  assumed ;  for  in  v.  13  the  verb  1^9  can  have  no 
other  meanbg  than  that  which  it  has  in  the  same  connexion 
b  V.  12,  where  Gesenius  himself  renders  it  not  by  avftreteuy 
stand  upy  but  by  beharren^  stand  firm^  persevere  ;  just  as  he  also 
translates  it  by  stand  in  the  parallel  passage  44:  11.  In  all 
these  passages  the  appropriate  significatkm  is  Stand  halten,  i.  e. 
^andfasty  he  constant;  in  which  meaning  the  verb  also  occurs 
Aoios  2:  15. — ^A  second  Chaldaism  b  found  in  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  ^ha,  48:  10.  But  first,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean- 
ing h^re  assigned  to  this  verb,  viz.  to  trVj  prove^  did  not  be- 
bng  to  the  Aramaean  alone,  but  also  to  the  Hebrew,  since  the 
verb  occurs  in  the  same  signification  in  Job ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
quite  uncertain,  whether  the  verb  in  this  place  actually  has  this 
signification.  The  best  interpreters,  with  the  exception  of  Ge- 
senius, retain  the  usual  meaning.  The  verb  ^ITB  occurs  so 
firequendy  in  these  chapters  in  the  sense  to  choose^  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  very  improbable,  that  the  prophet  should  have 
used  it,  in  this  single  mstance,  in  a  difl^ent  signification.  The 
sense :  ^  I  chose  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,'  i.  e.  I  loved 
thee  even  while  I  suspended  refining  punishments  over  thee,  is 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  parallelism. — It  is  said  also  to  be  a 
later  idiom,  when  in  54:  15  the  particle  fn  signifies  if\  instead  of 
the  earlier  meaning  lo !  But  this  particle  occurs  in  this  sense  at 
least  four  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  e.  g.  Lev.  13:  56 ;  comp. 
Gesenius  sub  voce.  Only  the  more  frequent  use  of  it  can 
belong  peculiarly  to  the  later  age ;  but  in  Isaiah  it  occurs  in 
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this  sense  only  in  the  single  passage  above  cited ;  and  not  even 
there  with  certainty. — ^The  expression  *  nations  and  tongaes,' 
66:  18,  is  sriid  to  be  wholly  Chaldaic.  But  tongue  already 
stands  for  language  in  Gren.  10:  5,  and  in  other  places ;  and 
how,  in  this  very  natural  connexion  of  the  two  words,  which  m 
Isaiah  occurs  only  once  and  has  nothing  at  all  of  a  fixed  charac- 
ter, there  can  be  any  thing  Chaldaic,  it  would  be  dfficuk  to 
comprehend.  In  the  passages  of  Daniel,  to  which  Gesenius  refers 
{3:  4.  7:  14),  the  two  words  here  in  question,  D^^  and  n'tthw!?, 
do  npt  even  occur  in  connexion,  but  the  three  words  tt^QV, 
eoJOftr,  »l¥&b. — A  Chaldaism  is  also  found  in  ^rj;,  56:  12,  in 
the  meaning  very,  exceedingly ^  u  a.  the  Chaldee  ^^t?2-  Bat 
Gesenius  himself  on  this  passage  aclcnowledges,  that  this  is  doI 
a  necessary  sense,  and  that  the  word  may  be  taken  as  a 
noun  in  the  sense  of  abundance.  So  also  Rosenmueller :  ^1}^ 
est  ne^iaaov^  quod  ahundat.  Should  however  any  one  prefer  to 
take  ^rj^  as  an  adverbial  accusative  in  the  sense  abundantly^ 
still  there  could  be  no  question  of  Chaldaism ;  since  the  phrase 
Itj;  b?  occurs  in  the  same  meaning  Ps.  31:  24,  where -bowev- 
er  the  use  of  the  preposition  makes  no  difference. — In  c.  61: 
10  the  verb  y^,^  which  elsewhere  means  to  be  or  becotae  a 
priesty  is  said  to  assume  the  Syriac  signification  to  make  ricA, 
iplendid.  But  there  is  certamly  no  sufficient  ground  for  attrib- 
uting to  the  verb  ^irs^  which  in  all  other  places  is  a  denomma- 
tive  from  "jKs ,  priestj  a  different  signification  in  this  sbgle  in- 
stance. Kimcbi  and  Jarchi,^  after  the  example  of  the  Chaldee 
Targum  and  Aquila,  explain  the  words  *i«i»'  ^Tjy  1*3^  wa  this 
manner :  'As  the  bridegroom  makes  priestly  his  turban^'i.  e.  puts 
on  a  turban  of  priestly  splendor ;  and  Gesenius  brings  forward 
nothing  against  this  mode  of  explanation.  Or  even  if  one  pre- 
fers to  assume  the  meaning  proposed  by  Gresenius,  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  remarks  above  (p.  714),  he  does  not  need  to 
admit  here  a  Chaldaism. — The  confounding  of  nifit  withn^s, 
which  occurs  in  two  passages,  is  said  never  to  take  place  in  the 
earlier  prophets.  It  is  however  sufficient,  if  it  occurs  m  any  ear- 
lier writers;  and  it  is  so  found  in  Gen.  34:2.  Josh.  14:  12, 
and  in  other  places ;  see  Gesen.  sub  voce.  Here  also  at  the 
most,  it  is  the  more  frequent  occurrence  only  that  can  be  consid- 
ered as  belonsing  to  the  later  idiom ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume,  with  Jahn,  a  mistake  in  writing  ;  which  however  might 


*  In  Rosenmueller's  Scholia  in  loc. 
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very  easily  arise,  where  the  difbreoce  is  so  purely  orthographi- 
cal.— Examples  of  the  position  of  the  verb  after  the  object,'as 
in  c.  42:  24.  49:  6,  which  is  assumed  as  Chaldaic,  are  also 
found  in  no  less  number  in  earlier  books ;  comp.  Ewald's  Gram- 
matik  p.  635. — ^The  verb  «*nj?  in  the  meaning  to  preachy  an- 
nounce^  c.  42:  2,  does  not  belong  to  the  later  idiom.  It  is  found 
in  the  same  sense  Joel  4:  9,  t3^^i)^  nfiit  ^H'yn,  proclaim  ye  this 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  so  also  Lev.  25:  lo! — ^The  noun  £t^^  in 
the  sense  of  military  #erim;e,  besides  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  found 
also  several  times  in  Numbers,  e.  g.  1 :  3. — ^The  use  of  :i  as  a 
relative  in  the  sbgle  passage  c.  56:  3,  is  not  exclusively  peculiar 
to  the  later  idiom,  but  occurs  also  in  Josh.  10:  24.  Jude.  13:  8. 
1  Sam.  9:  24. — ^There  is  then  only  one  solitary  form  of  a  word, 
viz.  'Vij^jfij  for  '^nb^jljri  63:  4,  which  can  probably  with  justice 
be  regarded  as  Aramaean,  and  which  Jahn  supposes  to  be  an 
error  of  the  transcribers  for  the  fut.  '"^^^^2$ ,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
preceded  by  the  fut.  titja^nfij. 

But  taking  it  for  granted,  that  even  a  few  other  traces  of 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  idiom  could  be  detected  by  an  attentive 
observer ;  what  would  this  prove  ?  The  Aramaean  was  already 
so  generally  known,  that  the  officers  of  king  Hezekiah  (Is.  36: 
11)  could  propose  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage. Bertholdt  therefore  is  so  reasonable  as  to  admit,  that 
Isaiah  in  the  delivery  of  his  prophecies  might  well  intermingle 
occasionally  an  Aramaean  word  or  form.  He  says  (Einl.  p. 
1374)  :  "  Thus  much  must  be  conceded,  that  in  the  times  of 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh,  the  condition  of  things  was 
such,  that  any  writer,  unless  he  directed  his  attention  particular- 

S'  to  this  point,  might  easily  lose  something  of  the  purity  of  his 
ebrew  mode  of  expression." 

The  preceding  argument  therefore  is  destitute  of  all  force ; 
first,  because  the  examples  cited  partly  rest  upon  false  mter- 
pretation,  and  pardy,  with  a  single  exception,  d.o  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  later  idiom ;  and  secondly,  because  single  in- 
stances of  Chaldaism  were  already  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  Isaiah  lived. 

Vin.  "  The  style,  the  circle  of  words,  and  the  phraseoloCT 
in  these  chapters,  have  much  that  is  peculiar,  with  which  the 
genuine  Isaiah  is  unacquainted." 

Here  again  it  has  been  thought  that  much  was  proved,  when 
a  few  words  and  phrases  were  adduced  which  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  second  part.  But  in  this  way  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
No.  IV.  91 
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feet  ease,  to  pro^e  the  spuriousness  of  any  part  of  any  wri&ig. 
Who  would  demand  of  an  autbor,  that  he  should  evefy  where 
employ  the  same  words  and  phrases  ?  Indeed,  what  writer  of 
any  intelligence  would  always  repeat  his  former  expressions,  and 
never  intermingle  new  ones  ?  especiaUy,  when  bis  earli^  and 
later  productions  are  separated  by  so  long  an  interval,  as  may 
be  assumed  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  ;  and  when  also  the  change  of 
subject  almost  necessarily  brings  with  it  the  use  of  new  words 
and  phrases. — ^This  argument  may  with  the  same  right  be  in- 
verted. If  in  any  suspected  portion  of  a  writer,  we  shoald 
6nd  only  the  same  circle  of  words  and  phrases  that  appear  in 
other  genuine  and  acknowledged  parts,  it  might  be  said  with 
justice,  that  this  very  uniformity  only  indicates  an  anxious  and 
slavish  imitator ;  who,  in  order  to  pass  off  his  production  as 
that  of  the  author  in  question,  and  to  hide  the  want  of  internal 
coincidence,  has  been  cautious  to  produce  an  exact  external 
correspondence. 

Among  the  examples  adduced,  we  will  here  touch  only  upoo 
those,  which  have  some  appearance  of  plausibility.  The  first  b 
the  appellation  SijSi^  ^5^,  iervant  of  Jehovah,  In  the  mere 
occurrence  of  this  appellation,  in  and  for  itself,  there  is  surely 
nothing  to  scrutinize.  It  not  only  occurs  frequently  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  also  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
e.  g.  20:  3  as  an  appellation  of  the  prophet  himself,  and  22:  20 
as  applied  to  another  pious  Israelite  appointed  to  office  under 
the  theocracy.  But  the  occurrence  oi  this  appellation  would 
indeed  be  of  weight,  if  it  were  really  applied  [as  Gesenius 
supposes]  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  the  prophets  taken  col- 
lectively. This  nowever,  as  we  shall  see  on  c.  53,  is  an  as- 
.  sumption  which  rests  on  no  sufficient  grounds.— -The  word  tryst 
in  the  signification  distant  landsy  is  also  found  in  the  first  part  c« 
24:  15.  That  however  in  the  passages  of  the  second  part  where 
it  occurs,  the  prophet  had  not  always  floating  before  his  imagi- 
nation the  indbtinct  and  to  the  Hebrews  immeasurable  west,— 
and  consequently  that  here  also  he  has  not  always  employed 
D^^.fif  in  a  sense  absolutely  indefinite, — ^is  remarked  by  Cresenius 
himself,  s.  v. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  second  part  is  said  to  lie  in  the 
use  of  the  nouns  p*}!!  and  Signx ,  in  the  sense  of  protpenty^ 
help^  deliverance^  triumph^  i.  q'.  W;  and  nwttJV  But  Gese- 
nius  himself  takes  back  in  part  this  assertion,  when  he  doubts 
(II.  p.  136)  whether  p*i^;  is  any  where  thus  employed  without 
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some  reference  to  tbe  fiiDdamental  idea  of  tfie  word,  and 
whether  therefore  it  could  stand  for  the  prosperitj  and  tri- 
umph of  the  wicked.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  passages 
citeid  by  Greseoius  also  shews,  that  in  them  all,  the  ordinary 
meaning  righteousnesi^  justice^  combined  sometimes  with  the 
accessory  idea  (so  common  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of  conception) 
of  the  consequences  of  righteomness,  is  fully  sufficient ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  earlier  interpreters  have  every  where  retabed  it. 
In  c.  41:  2,  the  words  ^ba^ji;  ^H^S^R^  pl^j  are  to  be  translated  : 
*^  righteousness  comes  to  meet  him  at  his  foot,"  i.  e.  wherever 
he  goes.  The  sense  is,  *  righteousness  will  be  his  inseparable 
companbn  ;'  the  figure  being  taken  from  a  faithful  servant,  who 
does  not  wait  to  be  called,  but  voluntarily  presents  himself  for 
service. — ^In  v.  10  the  words  *p*j3t  1"'tt''a  are  not  to  be  render- 
ed my  victorious  right  handj  but  rather  my  righteous  riffht  hand. 
The  righteous  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  is  that  with  which  he  exe- 
cutes his  righteous  purposes,  and  with  which  he  here  rescues 
the  Jews  from  their  unrighteous  q>pressors. — ^Neither  in  c.  45: 8 
are  we  compelled  to  forsake  the  usual  signification ;  where  the 
sense  is,  that  '  through  the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  righteousness 
and  prosperity  will  be  dififused  over  the  earth.'  This  is  repre- 
sented, as  if  the  heavens  would  send  down  righteousness  like  a 
refreshing  rain  or  dew  after  long  drought,  and  as  if  the  earth 
thus  fertS^zed  would  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest  of  righteousness 
and  prosperity.  Comp.Ps.  86:  11,  12  and  Ps.  72:  3,  where 
righteousness  and  prosperity  are  connected  in  the  same  man- 
ner.* For  c.  46:  13,  compare  on  c.  42:  6. — ^In  c.  46:  13  the 
righteousness  of  Jehovah  is  his  fideli^  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises  and  of  the  obligations  into  which  he  has  entered.— In 
c.  48:  18  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  with  the  principal  idea 
of  righteousness,  the  accessory  idea  of  its  consequences ;  which 
ID  a  certain  sense  are  identical  with  it,  since  righteousness  itself 
b  happiness.  In  c.  51:  5  righteousness  is  parallel  with  delive- 
rance (^;) ;  it  is  tbe  righteousness  which  wUl  be  imparted  fi^m 
above  to  Gentile  nations,  in  which  and  in  its  consequences 
their  salvation  will  consist.— On  c.  54:  17  Rosenmueller  jusdy 
remarks :  &<3|^']SI ,  h.  e.  quod  iis  ex  senterUia  jusiijudicis  debe^ 
ttur.  In  c.  56:  *1  the  righteousness  of  (jod  is  again  h'ls  fidelity 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. — ^The  phrase  pi5|  ^»^»9 
58:  2,  does  not  mean  orainanees  of  deliverance^  mit  ordinances 

*  See  Rosenmudler  in  loc. 
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of  divine  juiiice. — ^In  c.  62:  1,2  also,  we  shall  not  find  occadon 
to  forsake  the  meaoiDg  righteousness,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  to 
draw  a  conclusion  of  guilt  from  sufiering,  and  of  innocence  finom 
prosperity,  was  at  that  time  the  prevailing  custom ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  deliverance  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  lay  at 
the  same  time  their  justification  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies. 

All  the  remaining  examples — which  however  are  far  less  im- 
portant than  those  we  have  now  examined — are  correctly  and 
fundamentally  refuted  by  Moeller  in  his  work  above  referred  to, 
p.  188  sq.  Several  phrases  which  often  recur,  the  frequent 
doubling  of  the  words,  the  custom  of  subjoining  to  the  name 
of  Jehovah  a  greater  or  less  number  of  predicates, — all  these 
are  only  results  of  the  general  features  of  the  mode  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  second  part,  marked  as  it  is  by  a  character  of 
difiuseness  and  repetition,  which  is  easily  and  satisfactorily  to  be 
accounted  for.  All  these  peculiarities  therefore  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  examined  and  justified  in  detail. 

IX.  *^  The  style  is  here  throughout  light,  flowing,  clear ;  has 
however  a  tendency  to  difiuseness  and  repetition  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  style  of  the  genuine  Isaiah  seems  far  more  concise 
and  energetic,  full  of  implied  thought  and  imagery,  but  also 
harsher  and  more  incorrect." 

This  difference  of  style,  which  however  is  not  so  great  as  is 
represented  by  the  opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second 
part,  we  have  already  conceded  above ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
have  also  specified  the  chief  cause  which  occasioned  this  dif- 
ference. Other  less  important  causes  were,  the  diflference  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  emotions  of  the  prophet.  Where  the 
prophet  reproves  and  admonishes  the  present  age,  his  mode  of 
representation  must  be  difierent  from  that  with  which  he  would 
address  the  future  with  consolations  and  promises.  But  wherev- 
er the  subject  is  the  same,  there  we  find  a  striking  coincidence 
of  representation  between  die  first  and  second  parts.  So  espe- 
cially in  the  descriptions  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  where 
even  the  minutest  circumstances  correspond  to  each  other.  Thus 
e.  g.  in  65:  25  as  well  as  in  11:  6,  the  circumstance  is  rendered 
prominent,  that  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together.  The 
tone  of  punbhment  and  threatening,  which  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  acknowledged  pieces  of  Isaiah,  recurs  also  in  c. 
56:  9—57:  12.  58:  1—7.  59:  1—8.  65: 11—14. 

X.  **  But  if  all  other  grounds  of  objection  should  signify 
nothing,  still  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus,  c  44: 
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28.  45:  1 ,  is  a  sufficieDt  proof  of  spuriousness.  The  prophets 
are  accustomed  to  describe  the  persons,  whose  future  appear- 
ance they  announce,  by  their  qualities  and  characters;  but 
never  do  they  name  their  names." 

We  present  in  answer  to  this  objection  the  following  conside- 
rations. The  name  Cyrus  is,  with  the  greatest  probability,  an 
appellative,  which  was  employed  as  the  title  of  the  Persian 
kings ;  just  as  Pharaoh  was  the  title  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
Abimelech,  of  the  Philistine  kings.  In  Greek  writers*  this  name 
is  every  where  explabed  by  the  suuy  and  this  correctly ;  since 

c    y 
even  to  the  present  day  the  word  a^  in  Persian  signifies  the 

sun.\  According  to  the  accounts  of  Strabo,  Agradatus,  and 
according  to  Schickhard,|  Cyrus  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne  was  called  also  by  thie  surname  p^S^;  as  was  also  a 

later  Persian  monarch  Bahram.  When  therefore  Isaiah  here 
predicts  deliverance  through  Koresh^  the  prophecy  is  in  no  re- 
spect more  definite  than  those  of  the  first  part,  (c.  13,  14,  21,) 
in  which  he  foretels  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  mon- 
archy by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  Cyrus  afterwards 
usually  bore  this  appellation,  so  that  his  own  proper  name  was 
wholly  superseded  by  it,  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  great 
actions  ;  he  was  called  xar*  i^oxv^  *  the  great  king.'  Through 
the  special  guidance  of  divine  Providence,  Tsaiah  was  led  to 
employ  this  name ;  which  he  might  have  learned  from  Persian 
merchants,  or,  according  to  Hensler,  from  Medes  who  served 
in  Sennacherib's  army.<J 

Against  these  considerations  the  opponents  have  no  solid  ar- 
gument to  produce.  But  even  if  we  grant,  that  the  name  Ko- 
resh  was  really  a  proper  name,  and  that  there  could  be  no  other 
prophecy  adduced  in  which  a  later  person  was  mentioned  by 
name,  still  even  this  would  affi)rd  no  proof  of  spuriousness.  For 
who  will  prescribe  to  Jehovah  the  rule  which  he  shall  follow  in 
his  revelations?  who  will  say  that  he  shall  never  do  that,  which 

•  Ctesias.  Plutarch  in  Artaxerxe  1. 

t  Comp.  Gesenius  &  voce.  Yon  Bohlen  Symbol,  ad  Interp.  Sac. 
Cod.  ex  Lingua  Persica  p.  20.  Relan!i  de  vet.  Lingua  Persar. 
p.  166  sq. 

X  Tarich  p.  123.    See  Gesenius,  1.  c. 

^  Hensler's  Jesaias  pp.  247,  363.  Jahn's  ArchaeoK  II.  2.  p.  286. 
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ordiaarily  be  does  not  do?  Just  as  he  ordinarfly  revealed  the 
future  to  the  prophets  without  any  determioation  of  the  lime,  but 
ID  occasiooal  iDstances  pointed  out  definitely  the  number  of 
years  which  should  pass  away  between  the  prophecy  and  its 
fulfilment ;  so  might  he  also  in  a  single  instance  reveal  the  name 
of  a  future  person,  who  was  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  his  kingdom.  The  mere  mention  of  a  future 
name  surely  does  not  pass  more  widely  beyond  tbe  bounds  of 
nature,  than  does  the  previous  annunciation  of  any  historical  cir- 
cumstance whatever,  as  in  c.  44:  27. 

But  further,  the  assertion  of  the  opponents,  that  not  a  si^^le 
analogous  case  can  be  produced,  b  by  no  means  correct.  We 
have  the  same  case  in  1  K.  13:  2.  There  a  prophet  fbreteb  to 
Jeroboam,  who  had  built  an  idolatrous  altar,  that  a  son  shall  be 
bom  to  the  house  of  David,  who  will  bear  the  name  of  Joeiah, 
and  he  will  offer  upon  the  altar  the  priests  of  the  high  places, 
who  burn  incense  thereon.  If  then  the  name  of  Josiali  is  there 
mentioned  more  than  300  years  before  his  existence,  how  can  it 
surprise  us  to  find  here  tbe  name  of  C3rrus  about  150  years  be- 
fore his  appearance  ?  Should  however  the  opposers  here  under- 
take to  say,  that  the  name  of  Josiah  in  the  book  of  Kings  b 
the  mere  gloss  of  a  later  interpolator,  the  assertion  would  be 
wholly  an  arbitrary  one.  In  this  way  no  proof  whatever  could  be 
brought  against  them.  But  then  also  they  must  give  up  their 
appeal  here  to  the  name  of  Cyrus.  For  what  could  they  have 
to  object,  if  we  were  to  assert,  that  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  both 
these  passages  is  also  the  gloss  of  a  later  interpolator  ?  And  al- 
though we  are  very  far  fi-om  doing  this,  still  there  would  be  in  it 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  than  in  the  course  which  they  thus  take 
m  regard  to  the  book  of  Kings,  or  in  that  by  which,  as  we  shaB 
presently  see,  they  declare  aU  tbe  characteristic  peculiarities 
which  the  second  part  has  in  common  with  the  first,  to  be  tbe 
work  of  a  later  assimilating  hand. 

These  are  all  the  grounds  brought  forward  by  the  most  re- 
cent and  able  opposers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah.^  They  are  here  conscientiously  quoted  in  the  very  words 
of  their  authors ;  and  the  weakness  of  them  is  not  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  confidence,  with  which  the  spuriousness  of  the 
work  in  question  b  asserted. 

We  now  pass  to  the  exhibitbn  of  the  positive  grounds,  by 
which  the  authenticity  of  tbe  second  part  may  be  maintaioed. 
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L  It  is  a  principle  of  higher  criticism,  that  both  whole  works 
and  the  single  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  author  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  shewn  by  internal  and  external  grounds,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  the  author.  That  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  we  have  already  shewn ;  while  the  second  jpart  is  fully 
attributed  to  Isaiah  by  ^e  circumstance,  that  it  is  found  in  the 
coUection  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed.  That  Isaiah  was  uni- 
formly acknowledged  in  the  Jewish  sjmagogue  as  the  author, 
may  be  shewn  by  unimpeachable  witnesses.  The  most  ancient 
is  that  of  Siracides,  c.  48:  22  sq.  *  Isaiah  the  great  prophet,*  it 
is  there  said,  ^  filled  with  the  Spirit,  looked  forward  into  the  re- 
motest fiiture,  and  comforted  the  mourners  in  Zion.'  This  can 
refer  only  to  the  second  part ;  as  (xesenius  himself  concedes.* 
In  the  New  Testament  Isaiah  is  always  named  as  the  author, 
whenever  a  passage  from  the  second  part  is  cited.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  only 
followed  the  prevailing  modes  of  citation,  without  thereby  ex- 

Sressing  any  opinbn  as  to  the  authenticity.  But  passages  like 
lorn.  10:  20  shew,  that  they  regarded  Isaiah  as  the^eal  author 
of  the  second  part.  Josephus  and  Philo  also  acknowledge 
Isaiah  as  the  autnor  of  the  whole  collection. 

n.  The  fact  assumed  in  regard  to  Isaiah,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  a  number  of  heterogenous  portions  are  intermingled  with 
his  genuine  writings,  is  without  any  demonstrable  analogy  in 
the  Hebrew  literature.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  book  of 
Canticles ;  but  the  view  of  those  who  find  in  this  book  a  series 
of  poems  of  difierent  authors,  is  in  recent  times  almost  wholly 
abandoned,  and  the  oneness  of  the  author  acknowledged.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Proverbs ;  but  here  also  the  supposition, 
that  Solomon  is  only  a  collective  appellation  is  unfounded.  In 
the  prophetk^al  lit^ature,  the  attempt  has  not  even  been  made, 
to  show  any  thing  analogous.     It  is  acknowledged,  that  all  the 

Eieces  in  the  collectbns  under  the  names  of  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
iel,  bekmg  to  them  as  the  authors  :  and  in  the  minor  prophets 
also  there  is  no  similar  appearance,  except  that  some  critics,  on 
very  feeble  grounds,  have  assailed  the  latter  half  of  Zechariah. 
It  is  true  that  this  absence  of  any  analogy  can  itself  decide 
nothing ;  the  case  of  Isaiah  might  still  be  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind.     But  nevertheless  this  want  of  anategy  serves  at  least 

•  Th.  I.  p.  37. 
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to  shew  us,  how  strong  the  grounds  must  be,  which  shall  com- 
pel  us  to  yield  assent  to  the  assertion  of  our  opponents. 

Besides  these  considerations,  the  Of^nents  are  also  pressed 
by  the  difficulty  of  pointing  out  any  object,  which  ^e  compiler 
could  have  had  in. such  a  proceeding.  In  one  point  all  these 
critics  are  united,  viz.  that  the  compiler  was  aware  that  these 
pieces  were  not  from  Isaiah.  Thb  indeed  they  are  compelled 
to  admit ;  for  their  assumed  compiler  and  the  author  of  the 
second  part  must  have  been  contemporary.  According  to  Eich- 
horn,  the  genuine  pieces  of  Isaiah  did  not  fill  out  a  roll.  But 
who  tells  us,  that  large  rolls  only  were  employed  ?  And  if  any 
one  had  wished  thus  to  connect  any  thing  with  Isaiah,  why 
should  he  not  have  distinguished  it  from  the  genuine  writings  of 
kaiah  by  a  space  and  superscription,  just  as  the  minor  pro- 
phets are  distinguished,  although  they  constitute  but  one  collec- 
tion ?  To  this  it  cannot  be  objected,  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet could  not  be  given,  because  it  was  not  known ;  ^or  the 
name  of  so  distinguished  a  prophet  could  not  be  unknown  to 
the  compiler,  especially  as  the  race  of  prophets  had  then  become 
almost  eKtinct.---Others,  as  Doederlein,  assume  that  the  author 
of  the  second  part  also  bore  the  name  of  Isaiah ;  and  that  thus 
his  prophecies  came  to  be  received  among  those  of  the  elder 
Isaiah.  But  that  a  second  Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,  lived  during 
'  the  time  of  the  exile,  is  a  supposition  drawn  merely  from  the  air, 
confirmed  by  no  historical  testimony  whatever,  and  would  indeed 
be  a  most  remarkable  coincidence.  But  even  admitting  the 
supposition  to  be  true,  still  the  coincidence  of  the  name  could 
have  afforded  no  ground  for  the  compiler,  to  join  tc^ether  the 

C reductions  of  boSi  without  the  slightest  remark. — Others  speak 
ere  of  a  pia  fraus  of  the  compiler ;  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  purpose  of  procuring  for  the  prophecies  of  a  contemporary 
a  greater  authority,  by  causing  them  to  be  attributed  to  Isaiah. 
But  a  piajraus  of  this  nature  could  not  have  remained  unde- 
tected ;  if  the  writer  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile, 
he  could  not,  in  his  preeminence,  but  have  been  as  well  known  to 
those  whom  the  compiler  thus  wished  to  deceive,  as  to  the  com- 
piler himself. — ^Another  class  suppose,  that  the  threatenbe  pro- 
phecy in  c.  39,  was  the  occasion  of  subjoining  the  consolatonr 
predictions  contained  in  the  second  part.  But,  on  the  one  hanci, 
such  a  strange  proceeding  of  the  compiler  can  be  supported  by 
no  analogous  example ;  and  on  the  other,  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, why  this  second  part  of  Isaiah  might  not  then  just  as 
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well  have  been  interpolated  in  some  odier  coUectioD  of  prophet- 
ic writings,  since  several  other  prophets  had  also  foretold  the 
Babylonish  exile ;  why,  especiaUji  it  might  not  have  been  ap- 
penaed  to  Micah  or  to  Jeremiah,  both  of  whom  speak  of  the 
exile  with  the  utmost  definiteness. — Gesenius,  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  all  these  suppositions,  regards  the  whole  as  the  work 
of  chance.  This  however  is  only  an  admission,  that  the  fact 
Itself  is  inexplicable.  As  a  possibility  Gesenius  asserts,  that  the 
mere  connexion  of  this  anonymous  oracle  with  those  of  Isaiah 
in  one  roll,  might  have  been  ground  enough  for  a  later  possessor 
of  this  roll,  to  ascribe  to  Isaiah  all  that  was  contained  b  it. 
But  the  very  point  in  question  is,  how  the  compiler  came  to  join 
them  both  tc^ether  in  one  roll. 

ni.  There  are  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  many  peculiari- 
ties of  style,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  first  part,  but 
which  are  very  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  found  m  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these  both  Jahn  and  Moeller  have 
made  a  diligent  collection.'*^  We  cite  here  only  two  examples. 
The  first  is  the  constant  appellation  of  Jehovah,  i>fii^1p'!  ^^*^p.» 
Holy  One  of  Lraelf  which  occurs  throughout  the  wliole  booK, 
and  just  as  often  in  the  second  part,  as  in  the  first.  This  name 
is  found  elsewhwe  aalyfive  times  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes^ 
taraent,  viz.  Ps.  71:  22.  78:  41.  89:  19.  Jer.  50:  29.  51:  5. 
In  both  these  last  passages,  moreover,  it  does  not  strictly  even 
belong  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  Isaiah,  whom  Jeremiah  has  in  these 
chapters  imitated.  How  entirely  the  use  of  this  name  was  pe- 
culiar to  Isaiah,  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  also 
finind  in  2  K.  19:  22  in  the  address  of  Isaiah ;  while  it  occurs 
no  where  else  in  the  books  of  Kings.  The  seccmd  peculiar 
idiom,  whk^h  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  himself,  is,  that 
m  the  second  part,  as  well  as  in  the  first,  the  verb  to  be  named 
or  called  is  very  fi[equently  employed  instead  of  to  be.j^  These 
idioms  have  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  the  opponents.  They 
admit  of  themselves,  that  these  idioms  cannot  possibly  be  acci- 

*  Jahn  1.  c.  p.  400  sq.    Moeller  p.  59  sq. 

tRg.  Is.  1:26.  4:3.  9:6.  19:18.30:7.  85:8.  44:5.  47: 
1,  4, 5.  48:  8.  56;  7.  58: 12.  60: 14, 18.  61:  3,  6.  62:  2,  4, 12. 
63:  16.  These  are  all  the  examples  specified  by  Gesenius,  Comm. 
Th.  III.  p.  29.    Ed. 
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dental.*  The  solutioo  Wf^ach  they  adopt  is  a  violeDt  one.  Tbej 
affirm,  that  these  idioms  have  arisen  from  an  assimilatmg  hand, 
which  was  also  active  in  the  general  shaping  of  the  whole.  But 
this  assertion  is  wholly  arbitrary.  There  can  then,  in  general, 
no  question  whatever  of  higher  criticism  be  decided,  on  the 
grounds  of  style  and  language ;  for  the  same  liberties  which  the 
opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  any  piece  permit  to  themselves, 
they  roust  also  permit  to  its  defenders. — ^It  is  a  supposition  en- 
tirely unnatural  and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  that  period, 
even  as  the  opponents  themselves  represent  it,  that  the  com- 
piler, or  whoever  else  it  might  be,  should  have  set  himself  down 
and  collected  single  words  and  phrases  out  of  the  first  part, 
and  then  have  substituted  them  ior  others  in  the  second  part. 
What  object  could  he  have  had  in  this  ?  It  was  only  by  accident, 
as  the  opponents  themselves  affirm,  that  the  second  part  was 
joined  to  the  first.  Consequently,  he  could  not  have  had  the 
purpose,  to  enable  himself  thereby  to  pass  off  the  second  part 
with  greater  plausibility  as  the  work  of  Isaiah.  And  even  ii  be 
did  entertain  thb  purpose,  he  could  not,  from  the  character  of 
the  readers  of  that  age,  expect  to  accomplish  his  object.  For 
who  at  that  period  had  a  taste  for  the  critical  comparison  of  va- 
rious idioms,  in  the  manner  that  it  is  now  practised  ? 

IV.  Against  the  opinion,  that  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  was 
composed  during  the  exile,  an  argument  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
temned is  furnished  by  its  style.  During  the  Babylonish  exile, 
the  influence  of  the  Aramaean  language  upon  the  Hebrew, 
which  had  ahready  existed  in  some  degree,  naturally  became 
very  important.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  exile,  the  Hebrew 
began  to  be  a  learned  language.  A  Chaldee  element  quite 
important  is  already  contained  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  who 
lived  before  the  exile  and  at  the  commencement  of  it,  not  at 
Babylon  but  at  Jerusalem ;  and  one  still  more  important  b  found 
in  those  of  Ezekiel,  who  passed  his  life  in  exile.  But  in  the 
style  of  the  so  called  Pseudo-Isaiah,  we  ought  to  expect  a  (ar 
greater  measure  of  Chaldaic  influence.  According  to  the  de- 
termination of  opposing  critics,  he  must  have  prophesied  at  Ba- 
bylon towards  the  last  year  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity.  Of 
course  he  was  never  in  Judea ;  he  had  lived  from  his  youth  up- 
ward among  a  foreign  people.    We  find  in  him,  however,  a  dic- 

*  Compare  De  Wette  Einl.  p.  231.  Gesenius  Einleitnnj^  su 
dam  zweyten  Theil,  p.  29. 
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tiOD,  which,  accordiog  to  the  admission  of  the  opponents  them^ 
selves,  is  parallel  in  purity  and  beautjr  to  the  productions  of  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  the  Hebrew  literature.  That  the 
Pseudo-Isaiah  had  retained  the  purity  of  his  language,  cannot 
with  propriety  be  affirmed,  with  our  opponents ;  for  what  he 
ncFer  possessed,  could  not  well  be  retained ;  and  that  he  had 
formed  his  sMe  after  the  model  of  more  ancient  writings,  cannot 
well  suffice  u>r  the  explanation  of  the  fact  in  question.  It  does 
not  seem  possible,  in  times  so  unfavourable  for  learned  studies, 
to  avoid  so  entirely  the  influence  of  surrounding  persons  and 
objects,  that  this  influence  should  no  where  become  visible  in  a 
work  of  such  extent.  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  similar 
case  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  later  age  of  this  oldest  among  all 
the  productions  of  Hebrew  literature  is  unjustly  presupposed. 
When  again  it  is  affirmed,  that  many  Psalms,  written  in  a  style 
either  wholly  or  at  least  tolerably  pure,  belong  to  the  times  of 
the  Babylonish  exile,  it  is  still  the  case  that  most  of  those  also 
are  arbitrarily  assigned  to  this  period.  Those  Psalms  which 
really  belong  to  this  period  prove  nothing ;  since  in  a  poem  con- 
sisting of  only  a  few  verses,  many  Chaldaisras  cannot  of  course 
occur.  Nor  can  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  books  of  Kings ;  for 
in  them,  on  the  one  nand,  there  are  found  not  a  few  Chalda- 
isms ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the  composition  of  them,  older  con- 
temporary documents  were  literally  transcribed. 

V.  The  first  and  second  parts  have  also,  in  other  respects, 
many  peculiarities  in  common.  Both  delight  in  appending 
bymns  of  thanksgivmg  to  the  prophecies.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  found  indeed  in  other  prophets ;  but  still  by  no  means 
so  frequent  m  proportion.  In  both  parts  visions  and  symboli- 
cal actbns  occur  only  seldom.  The  first  part  contains  only  one 
vision,  c.  6 ;  the  second  also  only  one,  c.  63.  Both  have  the 
same  simplicity  and  artlessness,  and  not  the  overloaded  manner 
which  prevailed  among  later  writers. — Of  symbolical  actions 
there  are  only  two  in  the  first  part,  c.  8  and  20 ;  and  in  the 
second  part  only  one,  c.  62:  6,  where  the  prophet  declares  that 
he  will  set  watchmen,  who  shall  pray  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  which  may  strictly  be  regarded  rather  as  a  figure,  than  as 
a  symbolical  action.     This  peculiarity,  as  being  common  to  both 

Srts,  is  in  itself  very  striking ;  but  it  speaks  so  much  the  more 
'  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part,  because  if  the  time  of  its 
composition  be  assumed  during  the  exile,  we-  should  naturally 
expect  many  visions  and  symbolical  actions.    At  least  these 
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are  very  promineDt  b  the  Ittter  jDrophets>  b8  k  Jeremiaii,  Ei»- 
kid,  Zecnariab,  and  Danid.  Oq  the  other  band,  it  is  indeed 
brought  as  an  argument,  that  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Mahchi, 
who  also  lived  at  a  late  period,  have  no  visions  nor  symbd- 
ical  actions.  But  this  is  oy  no  means  demonstrative  evidence ; 
since  the  prophecies  still  extant  of  the  former  consiBt  of  ody 
two  chapters,  and  those  of  the  latter  of  only  four.— Finally, 
there  occur  in  the  second  part,  throughout,  the  same  bnagery, 
the  same  thoughts,  the  same  historical  ilhistradons,  which  are 
also  peculiar  to  the  first  part.  Single  examples  by  tbemsdves 
cannot,  of  course,  here  be  considered  as  demonstrative ;  but  as- 
suredly the  collected  examples,  as  exhibited  by  Jahn,  Beokfaaos, 
and  especially  by  Moeller  (p.  71  sq.)  cannot  but  serve  to 
strengthen  in  an  important  degree  the  unprejudiced  mind,  in  the 
conviction  already  gained  from  other  sources,  of  the  audtenti- 
city  of  the  work  b  question. 

VI.  If  the  author  of  the  second  part  lived  towards  die  end 
of  the  Babyknish  exile,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  m 
him  so  few  particular  allusions  to  this  period,  and  diat  so  mnok 
is  not  at  all  touched  upon,  which,  it  would  seem,  be  must  n^ 
cessarily  have  taken  notice  of.  Even  in  regard  to  Cyrus,  bow 
enigmatically  is  all  expressed  !  Without  the  actod  (blfilment,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  view,  who  Ais  Cjrms 
should  be,  and  in  what  manner  he  would  act  for  the  ddive- 
ranee  of  the  Jewish  people.  And  if  the  prophet  really  prophe- 
sied at  the  time,  (as  is  said,)  when  the  Modes  and  Persians  were 
already  on  their  march  against  Babylon,  what  could  have  induo* 
ed  him  lo  pass  over  m  silence  the  names  of  these  nations,  wfaicfa 
had  dready  been  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  c.  5it  11,  36  ? 

VU.  On  the  other  hand,  diere  are  a  muhitude  of  aDusioDs, 
which  do  not  suit  at  all  the  situation  of  Aings  towards  tfae  dose 
of  the  Babylonish  exile,  but  necessarily  jH-esuppose  die  age  of 
Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  period  before  the  exile,  if  Isaiah  was  the 
writer,  these  passages  are  of,  easy  explanation.  He  had  indeed 
transported  himself  in  spirit  bto  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  this 
had  become  to  him  b  place  of  the  present.  But  still  it  woidd 
be  to  us  cause  of  suspicion,  if  the  real  present  did  not  some- 
limes  assert  its  claims,  and  draw  the  view  of  die  prophet  upon 
itself.  Such  is  dso  actually  the  fact.  Hie  prophet  often  tuins 
away  fiom  the  scenes  of  vision,  and  casts  his  view  upon  the  re- 
lations of  his  own  time.  Now  he  has  before  his  eyes  the  situa- 
tbn  of  the  unhappy  people  m  exile ;  and  again,  the  Jewish 
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stale,  as  still  exisdng  in  his  time,  but  intemaBy  torn  in  pieces  by 
iddatry  and  rebellioa.  These  apparent  inconsistencies  can  be 
exjdained  in  no  other  way,  than  on  the  supposition  that  Isaiah 
was  the  author^    We  most  here  go  more  into  detail. 

For  die  most  part,  Jerusalem  appears  to  die  prophet  as  al- 
ready destroyed,  as  also  the  other  cities  of  the  land  ;  the  land 
itself  as  kdd  waste.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  c.  40:  9  it  is 
said  :  **  Zion,  ascend  upon  a  lofty  mountain ;  say  to  the  cities  of 
Judah,  Behold  your  God  !"  and  c.  41:  27  it  is  also  said  :  <a 
am  the  first  who  sakh  to  2Son,  Behold  it  b  there ;  and  give  to 
Jerusalem  messengers  of  joy."  Here  Jerusalem  and  the  cities 
of  Jodah  are  ^ken  of,  as  being  not  yet  destroyed.  Gesenius, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  &is  argument,  prefers  to  under- 
stand these  passages  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
awl  die  cities  of  Jodah.*  But  granting  that  Zion  could  stand 
fer  the  Zionites  in  exile,  still  it  is  difScult  to  comprehend,  how 
Zion  could  speak  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  when  these  had  been 
DOW  a  long  time  destroyed ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  if  Isaiah  was  the  author,  how  he  ooulJd  fall  back 
out  of  the  situation  into  which  he  had  in  spirit  transported  him- 
fld£  But  even  the  first  supposition,  that  Zion  may  stand  for 
die  Zicmites  in  captivity,  is  not  susceptSile  of  proof,  and  by  no 
means  IbDows  fi^  the  passages,  Jer.  51:  10.  Zech.  2:  10, 
eked  by  Gesenius.  For  c.  51  of  Jeremiah  was  composed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  wholly 
destroyed  ;f  while  the  prophecies  of  Z^chariah  were  first  writ- 
ftea  afier  the  rebuilding  of  tne  ciQr. 

In  c.  43:  22  sqq.  Jehovah  declares  that  he  will  have  compas- 
fidon  on  his  people,  although  by  dieir  conduct  they  have  not  de- 
served his  he^.  He  reproaches  them,  namely,  widi  the  fiict, 
that  they  hme  failed  to  yidd  him  diat  internal  service  required 
by  the  law,  and  lo  honour  him  with  real  holiness ;  yea,  they 
have  dkccmtinued  even  their  external  homage  by  sacrifices. 
*^  Tbou  hast  not  brought  me  the  lambs  of  thy  bumt-ofierings  ; 
thou  hast  not  honoured  me  with  sacrifices,^  etc.  But  how 
could  Jehovah  i^proach  the  people  in  exile  widi  the  omission 
of  a  service,  which,  according  to  his  own  laws,  they  could  per- 
fiirm  only  in  their  own  country,  and  in  the  temple  consecrated 
lo  him,  but  then  destroyed  ? 

•  Comm.  Th.  III.  p.  31. 

f  Compare  Bertholdt  Einl.  IV.  p.  1492. 
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In  c.  48:  6—8  the  prophet  affirms,  that  the  M  of  Babjrloo 
and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  had  not  been  foretold  bj  anj  pro- 

Ehet  before  him.  In  c.  41:  26  also,  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that 
e  is  the  first  to  prophesy  these  events,  of  which  no  one  else 
had  had  a  foreboding.  How  could  this  be  said  by  a  prophet, 
who  lived  in  the  last  year  of  the  captivity,  when  Micah  (4:  iO) 
had  long  before  foretold  in  express  words,  not  only  the  cartymg 
away  into  exile,  but  also  the  deliverance  firom  it ;  when  Jere- 
miah had  already  published  his  still  more  definite  prophecies 
(c.  50,  51),  in  which  not  only  the  fall  of  Babel  and  the  delive- 
rance of  Israel  are  announced  generally,  but  also  the  very  nations 
are  named  by  whose  agency  these  events  shall  be  brou^t  about, 
and  even  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  them  are 
specified  ?  Gesenius  seems  to  refer  this  passage  merely  to  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus.''^  But,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
does  not  immediately  precede ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  a  prophet,  who  prophesied  inmiediately  before 
the  taking  of  Babylon, — after  the  earlier  prophets  had  disfincdy 
foretold  that  the  destruction  of  that  ci^  should  be  accompEahed 
by  a  Medo-Persian  host,  and  after  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  such 
a  host  had  gained  many  victories  and  subdued  many  nations, — 
could,  without  making  himself  ridiculous,  boast  in  many  words, 
that  God  had  revealed  to  him  how  Cyrus  should  deliver  the 
covenant  people  out  of  the  power  of  the  Babylonians.  This 
every  one  might  know,  since  Jeremiah  had  even  distinctly  spe- 
cified the  time. — ^It  is  the  positbn  of  Gesenius  himself,f  that 
'^  the  statbn  of  the  prophet  in  time  is  no  other  than  the  period 
when,  from  the  splendid  victories  of  Cyrus  and  his  advance  to» 
wards  Babylon,  there  arose  by  degrees  in  the  minds  of  the  He- 
brews the  fixed  hope  and  .even  the  conviction,  that  this  storm 
would  shordy  descend  upon  Babylon,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  the  way  for  the  freedom  of  the  people." 

In  c.  52:  4  it  is  said  :  ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  My 
people  went  down  at  the  begiAning  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ; 
and  Assyria  did  them  violence  at  the  end."  This  could  have 
been  written  only  by  Isaiah,  and  not  by  the  Pseudo-Isaiah,  to 
whom  the  Assyrian  oppression  was  not  the  last.  The  prophet 
here  places  together  the  first  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  last  or  that  from  the  Assyrians,  whk:h  had 
been  accomplished  in  his  own  days.    Gesenius,  in  order  to  re- 

•  Th.  III.  p.  32.  f  L.  c,  p.  83. 
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move  this  stone  out  of  the  way,  translates  Dtm  by  tnthout 
eauscy  absque  vlla  causay  as  the  Vulgate  has  it.  But  this  qual- 
ification does  not  suit  the  context  at  aU,  and  Diji$a  stands  mani- 
festly in  antithesb  with  nsiDM'^a. 

In  c.  57  the  Israelites  are  threatened  with  punishment  on  ac- 
count of  their  idolatry,  and  in  v.  5  they  are  addressed  as  those 
"  who  burn  for  idols  under  every  green  tree,  and  slaughter  the 
children  in  the  vaUies."  In  these  words  there  is  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  days  of  Isaiah,  in  which  children  were  slain  in  the 
vallies  in  honour  of  idols.  That  this  took  place  under  Ahaz  is 
evident  from  2  Chr.  28:  3 ;  and  also  under  Manasseh',  from 
2  Chr.  33:  6.  All  the  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  such  sacrifices  are  spoken  of,  refer  also  to  the  time  whQe  the 
Jews  were  still  in  Palestine ;  e.  g.  Jer.  7:  32.  19:  5.  But  with 
the  carrying  away  into  exfle,  this  horrible  custom  was  discon- 
tinued. The  exile  produced  this  eflfect  upon  the  Hebrews,  viz. 
that  while  they  perceived  in  the  exile  a  punishment  for  their 
idolatry,  and  on  the  other  hand  hoped  by  a  faithful  attachment 
to  Jehovah  to  be  restored  to  their  former  prosperity,  they  held 
the  worship  of  idols  in  utter  abomination.  To  this  detestation 
of  idol  worship,  which  was  thus  produced  by  the  Babylonish 
exile,  all  the  writings  of  the  later  Jews  bear  testimony ;  e.  g. 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees. It  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  hell  itself  was  nam- 
ed after  the  valley,  in  which  the  worship  of  Moloch  was  former- 
ly practised. — On  this  topic  Gesenius  reasons  in  a  complete 
circle.  "Wherefore  this  constant  warfare  against  idolatry," 
he  asks,  "  if  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  not  devoted  to 
it  ?"  This  is  indeed  the  very  point  in  question,  whether  such  a 
controversy  against  idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  exile  is  conceiva- 
ble ;  and  whoever  maintains  this,  must  further  shew,  that  at  this 
period  idol  worship,  and  especially  (what  is  still  more  incredible) 
the  burning  of  children  in  honour  of  idols,  was  actually  practis- 
ed. When  Gesenius  further  affirms,  that  "  noth'ing  else  could 
be  expected  from  people  devoted  of  old  to  idolatry,  and  now 
living  wholly  among  idolaters,"  he  sets  aside  the  historical  tes- 
timonies, in  behalf  of  probabilities  which  are  wholly  without 
foundation.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious  excitement 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  exile  in  the  minds  of  the  He- 
brews, national  pride  and  hatred  against  their  oppressors  would 
naturally  prevent  them  from  any  approach  or  imitatbn.  While 
the  Jews,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  separate  and  inde- 
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peodait  people,  eagerly  adopted  ev^  mode  of  foreign  worship ; 
the  whole  earlier  and  later  history  of  their  diqpers'ion  among 
other  natioDS,  presents  only  a  constant  exaniple  of  their  inflexi- 
ble attachment  to  their  paternal  religion. — Several  even  of  the 
opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  part,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
this  passage.  De  Wette  admits,  that  this  passage  seems  to  pobt 
back  to  the  age  of  Isaiah.*  Eichhom  concedes,!  that  the 
portions  c.  56:  10 — 57:  21,  and  66:  1 — 17,  on  account  of  the 
punishment  there  threatened  against  idolaters,  could  not  ha?e 
Deen  first  written  during  the  exile,  but  bebng  to  the  time  of 
Manasseh.  But  since,  according  to  the  proof  adduced  by  Gre- 
senius  himself,|  the  whole  second  part  of  Isaiah  is  bound  to- 
gether by  an  inseparable  unity,  it  foUows  that  the  whole  second 
part  must  also  necessarily  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  if  this  b 
demonstrable  of  a  single  portbn  of  it. 

The  Israelites  are  reproached,  c.  57:  9,  as  having  sinned 
against  Jehovah,  not  only  by  their  idol  worship,  but  also  by  the 
fact,  that  instead  of  placing  their  hopes  alone  in  Jehovah,  they 
have,  by  embassies  and  costly  presents,  sought  for  help  from 
distant  kings.  This  is  a  reproach  which  Isaiah  often  brings 
against  the  people  in  the  first  part ;  but  it  is  one  which  would  he 
without  meaning  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  when  the 
people,  oppressed  as  they  were,  and  having  lost  their  national 
independence,  could  not  have  adopted  such  a  measure,  even  if 
they  would. 

Jehovah  declares,  c.  57:  11,  that  he  has  long  borne  with 
great  forbearance  the  sins  of  the  people ;  but  that  the  people, 
instead  of  being  thereby  induced  to  return  to  him,  have  been 
strengthened  in  their  sins.||  But  how  does  this  suit  the  times  of 
the  Babylonish  exile,  when  the  people  now  sighed  under  the 
judgments  of  Jdiovah,  and  had  experienced,  not  his  forbear- 
ance, but  already  for  seventy  years  his  punitive  justice  ? 

Fmally,  the  whole  contents  of  c.  66  go  to  shew  that  the 
second  part  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  temple  was  still 
standing,  and  when  tne  Mosaic  rites,  and  idol  worship  along 
with  them,  were  still  practised.    In  this  chapter  the  prophet 

*  Einl^tung  ins  A.  T.  p.  232. 

t  Hebnusche  Propheten  Bd.  I.  p.  415. 

t  Commentar  Th.  III.  p.  5  sq. 

II  Compare  Rosenmueller  T.  III.  p.  441. 
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c^ontends  against  those,  who  thought  by  external  observancesi 
by  sacrifices  and  the  like,  to  obtain  merit  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 
But  in  the  time  of  the  exile  this  forbidden  by-way  could  no  longer 
be  extant ;  since  both  the  temple  worship  and  all  the  sacrifices 
had  ceased ;  and  the  prophet  would  therefore  only  beat  the  air. 

We  have  here  adduced  only  that  which  can  be  refuted  by  no 
opposing  remarks  whatever,  with  any  appearance  of  plausibility. 
Besides  all  this,  there  are  also  many  other  particulars,  which  can 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  exile  only  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence. 

Vin.  The  assertion,  that  the  author  of  the  second  part  pro- 
phesied in  the  last  year  of  the  exile,  is  refuted  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Jeremiah  (c.  50,  51)  has  undeniably  used  and  im- 
itated his  writings.  Jahn  has  shewn  this  (T.  II.  p.  463)  by  a 
careful  comparison  ;  and  the  counter  remarks  of  Bertholdt  and 
Gresenius,  are  not  adapted  to  overturn  the  results  established  by 
him.  In  the  writings  of  other  prophets,  also,  distinct  tracer 
may  be  pointed  out  of  imitation  of  this  part ;  but  we  cannot 
here  enter  further  into  the  subject. 


AaT.  V.     On  the  Meaning  of  KTPJ02  in  the  New 
Testament. 

PABTICULAELT  OK  THB   lfAllKB»   IK  WHICH  THIf  WORD    If   IMPLOTBD   BY 
PAUL  IK  HIS   BPirrLBf. 

By  M.  Stotit,  Prof,  of  Sae.  Lit.  in  tht  TImoL  6tn.  Andortr. 

The  above  subject  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  remark  in 
Winer's  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  bis  Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament.^  In  speaking  of  the  Greek  article  (o )  as 
standing  before  nvgtoi^  or  being  omitted,  he  observes,  that 
"Paul  usually  caUs  Christ,  the  Lord  (row  hvq^ov)  ;  and  thb  ap- 
pellation is  given  [by  him]  to  Oody  only  in  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  or  where  the  apostle  b  speaking  in  reference  to 


*  Grammadsche  Excursus,  p.  38. 
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them."    The  author,  howeyer,  does  not  pursue  tbe  subject  any 
farther,  but  promises  a  particular  C(mmeniatio  upoa  it.* 

A  careful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  aUow,  that  the 
subject  b  one  of  deep  mterest  to  the  critic  and  the  theologian ; 
much  deeper  than  might  at  first  be  suspected.  On  this  account 
I  have  undertaken  to  discuss  it,  according  to  tbe  measure  of  my 
ability,  and  at  least  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  meaning  and  de- 
sign of  the  apostle,  in  bestowing  so  frequently  upon  the  Saviour, 
the  appellation  of  uvqioq  and  o  nvguiQ. 

I  limit  myself  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  because  in  them  I  find 
the  appellation  more  frequently  given  than  elsewhere,  and  be- 
cause it  is  more  convenient  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort,  to  com- 
pare the  same  writer  with  himself.  One  may  easily  believe,  also, 
that  it  is  more  probable  he  will  obtain  a  definite  and  consistent 
view  of  the  uius  loquendi  in  this  way,  in  respect  to  any  particu- 
lar word.  Possibly,  at  some  future  time,  I  may  extend  the  in- 
f  estigation  to  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  method  which  I  propose  in  the  following  invest^ation  is, 
to  inquire  into  the  foUowing  points,  viz. 

I.  The  meaning  of  Kvp*oc  as  employed  by  the  classic  hea- 
then writers. 

II.  Its  use  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

III.  Its  proper  meaning  in  general,  as  applied  to  God  or  to 
Christ,  in  the  New  Testament. 

^  IV.  The  manner  in  which  Paul  actually  applies  it,  in  hi^ 
epistles. 

The  two  first  heads  of  inquiry  are  merely  a  preparation  for 
the  third  ;  and  tbe  third  is  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveiy 
intelligent  reader,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  fourth.     The  radi- 
cal idea  conveyed  by  any  word,  its  fundamental,  essential,  and 
• 

*  After  I  had  made  out  the  plan  of  the  present  dissertation,  and 
nearly  completed  the  leading  parts  of  it,  I  obtained,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Editor  of  this  work,  a  copy  of  Winer's  Programm  or 
Disputatio  de  Sensu  vocum  xvg^og  e(  oxvgiogin  Actis  et 
Epistolis* Apostolontm,  Erlang,  1828,  a  pamphlet  of  26  small 
quarto  pages,  very  sparsely  printed.  Some  vajuable  hints  are  con- 
tained in  this  Programm,  a^  indeed  in  almost  every  thing  which 
Winer  writes  that  has  respect  to  the  philology  of  the  New  Testar 
ment ;  but  my  plan  and  purposes  are  so  different  from  those  which 
this  author  had  in  view,  that  I  have  not  changed  any  part  of  them 
in  consequence  of  reading  his  Disputatio,  and  have  conducted  the 
whole  inquiry  merely  by  the  aid  of  my  concordance. 
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usual  meaoiog,  must  be  well  understood,  before  we  can  advance 
with  pleasure  or  profit,  to  inquire  into  the  particular  manner  in 
which  any  individual  writer  applies  it. 

/•    Classic  •Meaning  of  Kvgiog. 

I  take  the  word,  in  its  proper  origin,  to  be  an  adjective ; 
which,  like  many  other  words  originally  of  the  same  nature, 
came  by  usage  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  noun.  Its  proper 
theme  'or  original  root  seems  to  be  mvQOi ;  from  which,  in  a 
manner  jcommon  to  the  Greeks,  the  adjective  %VQwg  was  form- 
ed. Kvgog,  as  employed  by  the  classic  writers,  (it  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  New  Testament,)  means  the  principal  thing  on  which 
aU  depends^  potoer^  consequence  or  respect^  principal  efficiency^ 
authority^  conjirmationj  security^  key-stone  (e.  g.  of  an  arch), 
etc.  The  verb  KVQom,  (a  denominative  springing  from  nvQog,) 
has  significatkms  that  correspond  with  these,  viz.  to  confirm^  to 
render  vaUdy  to  authorize^  to  make  a  laWf  choice,  etc.  to  de- 
termine or  decide. 

From  these  words,  by  a  very  easy  and  natural  derivation, 
comes  nvgiog,  ia^  lov,  an  adjective,  which,  when  applied  to 
persons,  means  ohe  who  is  lord,  master,  or  owner  of  any  thing, 
one  who  has  poioer  over  it  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  Kvgiog 
xivog  was  a  common  expression  among  the  Greeks,  to  designate 
a  relatbn  of  this  nature. 

When  the  word,  as  an  adjective,  was  applied  to  things,  then 
its  meanmgwas  kindred  with  that  of  the  noun  from  which  it  is 
derived.  That  was  called  nv^iop,  on  whkh  any  special  power, 
efficiency,  or  operative  force  depended.  Hence  it  signified,  pre- 
eminent, principal,  significant  or  expressive,  authoritative  ;  also 
valid,  firm,  lasting. 

Besides  this,  it  has  a  technical  use  in  rhetoric.  When  em- 
ployed to  characterize  a  mode  of  expression,  it  means  jwopcr  or 
literal,  in  oppositbn  to  that  which  is  tropical  and  figurative. 
As  allied  to  this  last  meaning,  the  Greeks  also  said  kAq^v  Svofm, 
m  order  to  designate  the  proper  name  of  any  individual. 

The  use  of  %vQiog  or  6  Ktigtog  as  a  noun,  falls  in  with  the 
use  of  the  adjective  %vQ&og  as  applied  to  persons.  Consequent- 
Iv  it  means,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  lord,  master,  owner. 
It  also  designates  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Iiead  of  a  house.  In 
reference  to  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  the  Greeks 
called  the  former  %vQtog  ywfu^nog.    In  reference  to  the  rela- 
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tion  between  father  and  son,  they  called  the  father  «i;^«oc  viov. 
In  reference  to  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  the  Greeks 
usually  expressed  this  by  calling  the  master  dtanoTfig,  which 
means  lord  or  master  in  the  most  absolute  and  unlimited  sense, 
one  clothed  (as  we  say)  with  despotic  jx>wer ;  for  such,  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  thb  classic  use  of  Kv^iog 
and  dionoxriQ  is  not  adhered  to.  For  example ;  we  find  vvqio^ 
employed  to  designate  a  master  in  relation  to  servants,  in  Ckil. 
4:  1.  3:  22.  Eph.  6:  5,  9,  and  a  great  number  of  the  like  cases 
elsewhere ;  while  in  I  Tim.  6:  1.  Titus  2:  9.  1  Pet.  2:  18,  the 
word  dtanojtiQ  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Whether  it 
is  accidental  or  designed,  that  the  apostle  in  his  epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  calls  masters  by  the  mild  and  honour- 
able name  of  nvQiOh  can  hardly  be  determined,  at  the  present 
time.  Whether  indeed  the  usage  among  the  Greeks,  which 
made  such  a  distinction  between  %vgiog  and  defmottig,  is  gene- 
ral or  universal,  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
I  have  made  the  statement  above,  on  the  authority  of  Passow 
in  his  lexicon.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  Septuagint 
does  not  observe  the  distinction  noted  by  Passow ;  inasmuch  as 
the  master  of  a  servant  is  frequently  named  KVQiog ;  e.  g.  Ex. 
21:  4,  6,  6  bis,  8,  32.  Gen.  24:  9,  10, 12, 14,27, 35, 36,  etc. 

Among  the  Greek  poets,  the  gods  were  often  called  nvgaoi. 
From  the  fact  that  the  word  was  employed  in  such  an  honorary 
way,  and  for  the  purposes  of  distbction,  it  came  at  last  to  be 
employed  in  common  usage  as  a  term  of  respectful  and  polite 
address,  applied  by  men  to  each  other,  and  especially  by  infe- 
riors to  superiors.  In  the  same  way  the  Hebrew  ^i^K  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  like  manner,  Str,  Stre, 
Monsieur^  Monaeigneurj  Signore,  Herr^  etc.  are  employed 
bv  the  present  nations  of  Europe.  This  latter  usage  b  most 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  John  4:  1 1, 
16,  19.  Luke  5:  12.  Matt.  8:  2,  6,  8,  21,  25.  13:  27,  61. 
18:  26,  et  al.  saepe. 

Such  are  the  various  mfeanings  of  nvgiog  and  its  correlates, 
as  employed  by  the  Greek  classic  writers. 

II.   Meaning  of  Kvgiog,  in  the  Septuagint  Version. 

1  shall  be  very  brief  here,  because  the  same  ideas  are,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  repeated  when  we  come  to  the  New  Testament 
usage  of  the  word- 
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1.  Kv^iog,  then,  means,  ou^ier,  possessor;  e.  g.  Ex.  21:  28, 
o  nvpiog  tov  tavgov.     Ex.  21:  29,  34. 

2.  It  signifies  kushandy  lord^xa  the  sense  of  bein^  the  head  of 
a  family  ;  e.  g.  Gen.  18:  12,  o  %vQh6g  fiov  ngiafivtegoe.  Here 
it  is  employed  like  the  Hebrew  p*%»  and  by^. 

3.  It  is  used  as  an  appellation  of  respect  and  civility ;  Gen.  23: 
5,  nvgu,  addressed  to  Abraham  by  the  children  of  Ileth.  Gen. 
23:  11,  15,  et  al.  saepe. 

4.  Kvgtog  is  ^ery  frequently  en^Ioyed  to  designate  the  rela- 
tion of  a  master  to  bis  servants  or  slaves ;  e.  g.  Gen.  24:  9,  10, 
12,  14,  27,  35,  36,  et  al.  saepe.  In  this  sense  is  the  word  em- 
ployed many  scores  of  times  in  the  Septuagint ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  Tromm's  Concordance.  Indeed,  so  far  were  the  Sev- 
enty from  recognizing  the  usual  classic  distinction  between  dtth 
noTtjg  and  itvgiog,  as  stated  by  Passow,  that  they  have  scarcely 
used  dionoTfjg  at  all  in  the  sense  to  which  I  now  advert,  i 
find  only  Prov.  30:  10  (found  under  chap.  xxrv.  in  the  Septua- 
gint), 17:  2,  and  perhaps  6: 7,  where  it  is  so  employed.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  Seventy  use  this  word,  it  corresponds 
mosdy  to  the  Hebrew  )^'^»  and  ^3'lfi!|,  as  designating  Jehovah. 

5.  It  is  employed,  in  numberless  instances,  to  designate  the 
only  living  and  true  God^  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
as  the  supreme  ruler,  governor,  master,  owner,  and  righUul  lord 
and  possessor  of  all  things ;  having  them  all  under  his  control ; 
possessing  almighty  power  and  a  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of, 
order,  and  arrange  them,  as  seems  good  in  his  sight,  without  any 
obligation  whatever  to  give  to  any  one  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings; 

In  this  sense,  it  is  used  one  hundred  and  fourteen  times  as 
the  translation  of  "^pfijt ,  one  of  the  appropriate  and  exclusive 
names  of  Jehovah.  In  the  same  sense,  it  is  employed  twenty- 
nine  times,  to  represent  nfn**  ^j'nwt,  which  the  Hebrews  read 
(as  the  vowel  points  indicate)  t3**iibk  '^Jlfi*.  lu  forty-one  in- 
tances  it  represents  iej;  in  twenty^wo,  Qib^^;  in  eighty-five, 
D'^'bfii ;  in  twenty,  W  Jah;  and  in  more  than  fifteen  hundred  in- 
stances it  stands  for  the  Hebrew  HMV .  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  what  was  occasional  and  poetic  use  among  the  Greeks, 
viz.  the  employment  of  nvg^og  to  designate  a  divinity,  a  di- 
vine being,  is  the  common  and  altogether  predominant  usage  in 
the  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  classifications  of  meaning  I  have  gathered  from  the 
Concordance,  and  a  comparison  of  the  examples  there  noted. 
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with  the  Septuagiot  tod  the  origintl  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This 
ODC  is  obliged  to  do,  who  wishes  to  know  the  full  extent  of  die 
Septuagiot  usage  of  jci^^m)^  ;  for  the  article  under  mQWi  in 
Schleusner's  Lexicon  of  the  Septuagint,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
chaotic  mass,  thrown  together  without  skill,  order,  perspicuity, 
or  any  other  quality  which  such  an  article  ought  to  exhibit. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Seventy  have  almost  uni- 
formly rendered  the  Hebrew  Mirrj  by  nvQio^,  In  no  one  in- 
stance have  they  attempted  here  to  give  us  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  as  they  do  that  of  other  proper  names.  Whether  it 
was  known  to  these  translators  or  not,  we  are  unable  now  to  tell.  . 
The  word  itself  occurs,  as  has  been  stated  above,  in  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  instances  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  b  m 
nK>st  cases  read  by  the  Jews,  and  has  been  so  read  from  time 
immemorial,  as  "^JiM.  It  has  the  same  vowel  pomts  as  this 
word,  exceptmg  diat  the  composite  Sheva  under  die  Aleph  in 
**3  nK ,  is  exchanged  for  a  corresponding  Sheva  simple  under  the 
T? ocfti  in  rt^rr .  In  the  few  cases  where  the  word  "^nfil  occurs  is 
joined  witli  rtjii^/  the  Jews  point  the  latter  word  5i^n^,  and  read 
it  tJVrbfij. 

From'all  this  it  appears,  then,  that  the  name  1iMV[ ,  has  nev- 
er been  written  with  its  original  vowels,  in  the  ifebrew  Scrip* 
tures.  As  the  vowel  points,  b^ond  all  reasonable  doubt,  were 
not  introduced  until  after  the  filth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  as  the  vowels  confessedly  belonging  to  ^'1M  and  t3^*'K 
have  always  been  appended  to  the  word  mn*^  ever  since  these 
vowels  began  to  be  written ;  so  we  cannot  now  determine 
what  the  original  sound  of  the  word  JTI?T*  was.  Critics  have 
been  divided  between  Milri; ,  (which  has  a  majority  in  its  fa- 
vour,) rtW,  ^'^'vIti  w^d  Hinv  See  Mwhaelis  Supp.  ad  Lex. 
Heb.  p.  654. 

The  antiquity  of  the  usage,  whk^h  substitutes  the  reading  "^'"Ui 
or  bX'ibM  for  the  original  sounds  attached  to  •I'Ki'^,  is  ahogetb- 
er  certain** fit)m  the  Septuagint  manner  of  translating  ;  for  thb 
almost  always  represents  tnn^,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by 
s(vpu>c.  This  fact  makes  it  quite  clear,  that  at  least  some  three 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  custom  of  substi- 
tuting "^^IM  for  mn^,  was  common,  or  rather  universal  among 
the  Jews.  How  much  okler  than  this  such  an  usage  was,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  now  to  determine. 

Be  thb  however  as  it  mav,  it  is  clear  that  sevp^oc,  in  the  view 
of  the  Seventy,  expressed  the  name  of  the  only  living  and  true 
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God,  io  the  highest  sense  m  which  they  could  express  it. 
^eog  is  indeed  often  emfdoyed  hj  them  to  translate  btj ,  n*ibM , 
and  more  than  two  thousand  times  as  the  version  of  tPrt  bM .  It 
is  occasionally  used,  also,  to  translate  tiiii*j ;  e.  g.  Gen.  4ri,  4. 
Ex.  4:  1.  Num.  23:  3,  16,  etc.  and  'also  for  n;  Is.  26:  4. 
But  as  itvgiog  is  immeasurably  the  predominant  word  in  trans- 
lating rrin^ ,  and  as  nitTJ  was  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
Dame  (ovofia  cip€K(poinjTOP,  aQ^rov,  Sg>gaaTOv,  SXiHtov^  afp'&eyit' 
Tov,  anoQ^tiTov) ;  so  it  is  clear,  that  %vgiog  was  considered  by 
the  Seventy  as  a  name  of  as  high  an  order,  when  applied  to  the 
divine  Being,  as  any  one  which  the  Greek  language  affi)rded. 

Besides  &e  evidence  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Seventy  have  translated  Iiin'J,  that  very  early  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  was  lost,  or  at  least  that  the  common  peo- 
ple abstained  from  uttering  it,  there  are  other  early  testimonies 
that  cast  light  ^on  this  curious  fact.  Theodoret,  in  his  Otiestio 
XV  in  Exodum^  speaking  of  the  name  t^'\n'^  says,  tovto  di 
nag  'Efigalo^g  aq^gaarov^  aniigtixov  yog  nag  avTo7g  dicl  r^g 
ylaijzrjg  ngoaqfegsiV  '  this  b  not  uttered  by  the  Hebrews,  nor 
do  they  attempt  to  pronounce  it  with  the  tongue.'  To  the 
same  purpose  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  XI.)  says,  aXsKzov  t$ 
To7g  nokXo7g  ntnl  dnog^fifov*  ^  it  is  something  which  cannot  be 
spoken  or  uttered  by  the  multitude.'  He  is  here  speaking  of  a 
av9^'&€Cip  fuag  twog  dnog^iitov  ngoatj/oglag^  ^  the  compositk>n 
of  a  certain  unutterable  appellation,'  ^V  dui  ttaaagfov  (noix^lanf 
naJdsg  'JEpgalotv  atjfialvovai^  <  which  the  Hebrews  designate  by 
four  letters.'  Again  he  says  (in  the  same  chapter),  tov  &iov 
wugiov  opofia  ag^tjTOv  elva^  xal  a<p^Bywtov^  ovdi  (pavtnaltf,  dta» 
polag  Xijntor  '  the  proper  name  of  God  is  unutterable  and  not 
to  be  spoken,  nor  is  it  even  to  be  conceived  in  idea  by  the 
mind.' 

These  testimonies  of  early  .fathers,  are  plainly  confirmed  by 
bints  both  in  Philo  and  Josephus.  In  his  treatise  De  Vita 
Moaisj  when  speaking  of  tlie  high  priest's  mitre,  Philo  says : 
^^  A  golden  plate  was  made  like  a  crown,  having  four  engraved 
characters  of  a  name,  o  (lovoig  toig  tSvu  ttal  yXmtav  ao<pla, 
n€»a&agfi€vo$g  0iing  anovHv  %al  Xiyeiv  iv  iyloig^  aAAqi  di  ov- 
dspi  TO  naganav  ovdaftov,  *  which  it  was  lawful  only  for  those 
whose  ears  and  tongue  were  purified  by  wisdom,  to  hear  and  to 
utter  in  the  sanctuary,  but  for  no  one  at  all  in  any  other  place." 
In  like  manner  Josephus  Antiq.  U.  12.  4,  xal  6  ^€og  avttf 
[tiirr^]  atifitdvH  trjp  iavxov  ngoofjyoglav,  ov  ngitigov  dg  ap- 
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^pQijiovc  naQik^ovoav  mgl  f}g  ov  fio$  ^ifiis  einttp'  <  and  (Sod 
made  known  to  bim  his  own  name  [nirr*^],  which  before  had  not 
been  disclosed  to  men ;  respecting  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me 
to  speak.' 

Observe  that  Josephus  does  not  say,  that  he  did  not  know 
it ;  for  being  a  priest,  he  doubtless  had  heard  it  in  the  temple* 
The  extract  above  from  Philo,  shews  that  it  was  pronounced 
there,  but  no  where  else ;  and  what  Josephus  says,  implies  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  it.  These  considerations  serve  to  ren- 
der it  probable,  that  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  the  name  in 
question  ceased  any  longer  to  be  pronounced,  and  was  finally  lost. 

From  what  quarter  the  Jews  borrowed  this  custom.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  I  find  nothing  that  prescribes  it  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  from  Ex.  3:  13 — 16.  6:  1 — 3, 
that  this  name  was  intended  to  be  known  to  the  Jewbh  people 
in  general.  It  is  not  unnatural  therefore  to  suppose,  that  in  pro* 
cess  of  time,  reverence  for  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  name  of 
God  led  the  Jews  to  adopt  the  custom  of  other  nations,  in  keep- 
ing the  most  mysterious  name  of  the  divinity  from  vulgar  tongues 
and  ears,  in  order  to  avoid  its  profanation.  We  are  told  that  the 
Egyptian  Hermes  said,  Seov  voijaM  iiiv  iati  x^^^owj  ipQamu 
di  advvatov,  <  to  understand  God  is  difficult,  to  sjpeak  of  him  im- 
possible ;  and  again,  ov  to  ovofia  ov  dvptntu  up'&Qmnlwtf  cto^ 
(Actti  XaXfi&iivM^  *  whose  name  cannot  be  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  man.'  See  Drusii  Teiragrammaton  in  Crit.  Sac.  Lood.  VI. 
p.  2152.  So  the  Delphic  Apollo,  when  asked  what  God  was» 
replied,  ov  to  opofin  fujdi  Xoyoj  x^aQovnivov,  ^  whose  name  can- 
not be  contained  in  language.'  (Ibid.)  Champollbn  has  also 
read  an  inscription  on  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Neith  (Isis)  in 
Egypt,  which  runs  thus  :  <<  I  am  all  that  has  been,  all  that  is, 
all  that  will  be.  No  mortal  hath  raised  the  veil  that  conceals 
me  ;  and  the  fruit  I  have  produced  is  the  sun.'  (Greppo's  Essay 
on  Hieroglyph,  p.  227.)  The  same  thing  is  mentk>ned  by  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  following  words,  viz.  iyd  eifi^  nav  to  yeyopog,  %al 
oy,  ital  iao/4ivqv,  nai  tov  ifiov  ninXov  ovdtig  ^ptjtog  m^utHv^ 
Ape,    Plutarch  de  Iside, 

I  add  only,  that  the  expressions  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  tnat  receivetb 
it,"  2:  17,  and  "he  had  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew  but 
himself,"  10:  12,  seem  plainly  to  refer  to  the  well  known  usage 
of  the  Jews  respecting  the  ovofia  ig^top^  in  the  days  of  the 
aposdes. 
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Every  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
the  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Neitb,  as  quoted  above,  and  the 
passage  in  Rev.  1:  4,  which  contains  a  species  of  translation  of 
the  word  HjJi^ ,  or  at  least  a  paraphrase  of  it :  "  Grace  and 
peace  to  you,  ano  6  w  %at  6  ijv  nal  6  igxofUPOQ,  In  Hebrew 
the  name  ri^ti*!  is  indeclinable.  John  has  made  the  Greek  par- 
aphrase of  it  here  equally  so,  putting  o  mv  %.%X  after  the  pre- 
position ino^  which  demands  the  genitive  case. 

What  shall  we  say  now  to  this  ?  Did  the  Egyptians  borrow 
their  sublime  description  of  Neith  from  the  Hebrews  ?  or  did 
Moses  transfer  the  idea  contained  in  such  a  description,  from 
their  theology  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  appropriate  it  to  Je- 
hovah, because  it  belonged  to  him  only  and  truly  ?  This  ques- 
tion we  cannot  satisfactorily  answer ;  for  antiquity  has  covered 
with  obscurity  the  evidences  on  which  the  true  answer  must 
depend. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  digression ;  which,  however,  I 
would  hope  may  not  be  without  some  interest  and  profit  to  the 
readers  oi  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  who  so  often  meet  with  the 
word  Mirf'  furnished  with  vowels  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  and 
who  need  some  particular  information  to  satisfy  their  minds  re- 
specting this  matter.  It  has  an  important  bearing,  also,  on  the 
import  of  the  word  ntvQioq^  as  employed  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  in  almost  numberless  instances. 

The  way  is  now  prepared,  so  that  we  may  advance  to  our 
next  inquiry. 

m.  in  what  senses  is  the  word  wigiog  employed  in  the  J^ew 
Testament  f 

A  general  answer  might  be  given  to  this ;  which  would  be, 

that  it  is  often  employed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Septuagint. 

.  1 .  It  designates  the  owner  or  possessor  of  any  thing ;    as 

Matt.  20:  6,  o  mvg^og  tov  afineXmvog.  Matt.  21:  40.  Gal.  4:  1. 

2.  It  signifies  the  head  or  master  of  a  family  or  household  ; 
e.  g.  Mark  13:  35.  Matt.  13:  27,  et  al.  saepe. 

3.  It  is  used  as  an  appellation  of  respect  and  civility ;  Matt. 
18:  21.  20:  30, 33.  21: 30,  et  al.  saepe. 

4.  It  is  employed  as  designating  the  relation  of  a  master  to  a 
servant  or  slave ;  Matt.  24:  46,  46,  48,  50.  Eph.  6:  6,  9.  Col. 
4:  1.  3:  22,  and  often  elsewhere. 

5.  It  means  master  or  lord  over  any  thing,  i.  e.  as  having  the 

No.  IV.  94 
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absolute  right  to  dispose  of  it,  or  make  aoy  arraogeineiit  re^ 
specting  it,  as  one  pleases ;  e.  z.  Matt.j9: 38.  Luke  10: 2.  Mau« 
12:  8,  <  the  Sou  of  Mao  is  %VQ^9  tov  aafifidtovJ  Mark  2:  28. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  specific  meaniDg3  arise  rather 
from  the  particular  relations  of  the  word  xui^g  to  other  3ur- 
rounding  words,  than  from  any  essential  variation  io  the  princi- 
pal meaning  of  the  word  itself.  The  idea  of  being  a  complete 
owner  or  possessor  of  any  th'in'g,  and  of  having  it  at  one's  dispo- 
sal ;  the  i^ea  of  being  master  of  it  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  en- 
tirely under  one's  control,  and  subject  to  any  disposition  or  ar- 
rangement that  he  may  please  to  make  respecting  if ;  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  specific  meanings  that  have  been  noted ; 
and  these  are  specific,  merely  because  %vq$os  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  different  objects,  to  which  it  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  hold  a  relation  specifically  difierent. 

The  transfer  of  the  essential  idea  which  uvQsog  thus  des^- 
nates,  (when  it  is  used  as  related  to  the  various  objects  already 
named,  and  applied  to  men  or  human  beings  as  «i/^0  U>  a 
Being  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  order,  is  very  easy  and 
natural.  It  has  also  the  Greek  usus  hquendi  in  its  favour.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  the  Greek  poets  called  their  suprenie 
gods,  %vgiO^»  Paul  doubtless  alludes  to  this  usage,  when  he 
says  1  Cor.  8:  5,*iial  Xeyofitvoi  &6ol,  ^iolnoViol  «a2  uvg$Q^ 
noXXoL  It  is  no  more  objection  to  xv{fiog  being  employed  by  a 
New  Testament  writer,  because  the  heathen  employed  the  word 
to  designate  his  false  gods,  than  it  is  that  ^iog  should  be  used 
by  such  writer ;  since  ^eog  was  also  employed  by  the  beatbeo 
to  designate  a  false  god.  In  such  a  case,  the  idea  suggested  by 
^iog  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  who  understood  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, would  be  one  that  was  in  unison  with  the  characteristk^ 
of  Jehovah,  as  portrayed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  views  which  a  heathen  Greek  entertabed  in  re- 
spect to  the  gods  whom  he  worshipped.  The  same  b  the  case 
with  nvQwg.  The  Hebrew  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  would  of  course  diere  find 
%iQMg  employed  times  almost  without  number,  in  order  to  trana- 
late  njrn ,  the  "  incommunicable  name"  of  the  true  God.  Of 
course  he  would  attach  to  ntVQiog,  when  it  referred  to  the  God- 
head, the  same  ideas  which  he  attached  to  the  ^T(\$  ^t^^* 
O-^ribK ,  etc.  of  the  OW  Testament.  All  words  of 'such  a  na- 
ture, when  employed  by  a  foreign  nation,  are  used  in  a  mod^isi 
sense ;  and  althongh  they  des^nate  some  general  idea  that  is 
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cotmnon  both  to  them  and  the  nation  to  whom  the  words  are 
vernacular,  yet  tbere  must  of  course  be  a  speciJU  di&rence  be- 
tween die  same  words  as  employed  by  the  one  nation  and  the 
other.  Every  critical  reader  well  knows  bow  plainly  this  is  the 
case  with  a  multitude  of  words  in  die  New  Testament,  which, 
in  passing  from  a  heathen  to  Christian  use,  have  become  modi- 
fled  ;  so  that  they  may  be  fairly  said,  and  in  a  very  intelligible 
^ense  too,  to  have  acquired  a  new  mining. 

Such  was  the  case  with  xv^iog;  and  this  in  a  way  of  necessi- 

S.  In  designating  the  true  God,  the  Hebrew  who  wrote  in 
reek,  must  either  use  a  word  foreign  to  the  Greek  language, 
e.  g.  Ae  Hebrew  Tfyrr,  'j^?^^^'*^!^^'  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  "^"st 
employ  such  words  as  tne  Greeks  bad"^  already  coined  in  order 
to  designate  their  own  divinities,  and  trust  to  the  reader  to  mod- 
ify the  meaning  of  this,  as  he  himself  did  in  his  own  mind  while 
writnig,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
htter  was  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  course ;  and  according- 
ly the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  followed  it  through- 
out almost  without  exception. 

We  can  easily  see,  then,  how  nv^iog  came  to  be  employed, 
to  desngnate  the  only  living  and  true  Gted,  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  found  it  every  where  so  employed  in 
die  Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  the  natu- 
ral and  obvk>as  meaning  of  the  word,  considered  in  an  etymo- 
logical point  of  view,  rendered  It  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
express  the  idea  which  they  wished  to  express,  when  thev  con- 
ceived of  God  as  the  sovereign  ruler,  proprietor,  and  disposer 
cf  all  creatures,  all  events,  and  all  worlds. 

It  is  proper  to  stop  here,  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  inquire 
wlM>ther  there  is  any  specific  difference  between  the  appella- 
tions ^eog  and  iiigu>g.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  it  may  be 
said,  that  both  refer  to  the  same  Being;  both  designate  the 
only  livingi  and  true  Grod ;  both  are  also  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  other  designations.  Neither  is  a  proper  name,  in  a 
trae  sense.  Jehovah  seems  to  have  been  so,  among  the  He- 
brews. But  ^iog  and  nvQiog  are  names  designating  qualiQr  or 
conditbn,  and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks,  in  like  manner  as 
we  employ  such  designations  of  God  as  the  Almighty^  the  Eter' 
nal,  the  Omniscientj  etc.  when  used  alone,  to  indicate  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  etymology  of  ^eog  has  indeed  been  a  sub- 
j^t  of  dispute.  But  still,  I  carniot  help  thinking  that  Clemens 
Atexandrinus  (Stromat.  I.)  has  developed  it  in  a  way  wbk:h 
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bardly  admits  of  reasonable  doubt  "  God,^  says  be,  **  is  ciB- 
ed  ^fog,  naga  ttjp  ^ia^v  nal  raitp,  Ttjv  iia*6cft9j9sv,  be- 
cause of  disposition  and  arrangement,  or  setting  in  order." 
The  ^toiV  here  plainly  refers  to  tl^fu,  which  means  ponoy 
dispono,  coUocOj  conitiiuo^  etc.  The  old  root  or  theme  o(  this 
word  is  ^aui  which  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside,  because 
another  verb,  written  with  the  same  characters,  was  employed 
in  the  sense  of  runnings  flyings  moving  twifdy.  If  ^t^g  be  a 
derivative  of  ^m  in  the  sense  of  disponoj  coHoco^  etc.  then  it 
very  naturally  designates  the  Godhead  as  tbeybviuler,  nitlAor, 
or  creator  of  the  world  ;  as  him  who  arranged  all  things  in  their 
present  order,  and  made  a  disposition  of  them  so  luurmooious 
and  consistent. 

On  the  other  hand  %vgiog  would  designate  the  same  Being 
as  the  governor^  rider,  head,  and  disposer  of  the  creation  thus 
brought  into  being  and  orderly  arranged.  To  the  mind  then  of 
a  person  who  uses  the  designations  of  ^iog  and  nrigtog  intdK- 
gently,  they  would  convey  distinct  ideas ;  the  first,  that  of  crea- 
tor, author,  founder  of  the  universe ;  the  second,  that  of  gov- 
ernor, controller,  sovereign  proprietor  and  disposer  of  it.  God 
may  be  designated  in  either  way,  or  by  either  characteristic 
Both  belong  to  him,  and  to  him  exclusively. 

We  may  now  proceed  with  our  investigation,  under  the  ad* 
vantaj^e  of  having  a  more  definite  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  %vgwg  as  applied  to  God,  and  of  the  ground  or  reason  <^ 
giving  him  such  an  appellation. 

6.  'O  xvgiog  then  is  often  employed  to  designate  Ood,  the 
supreme  God,  simply  considered;  e.  g.  Matt.  1:22.  2:  16. 
6:  33.  Luke  1:  6,  29.  Mark  6:  19.  Acts  7:  31.  James  4:  15| 
et  al.  saepe.  So  also  often  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;  e.  jg.  Rom.  10:  17.  11:  3,  et  al.  saepe.  The  same  is 
true .  of  xvgtog,  without  the  article  ;  e.  g.  Kom.  4:  8.  9:  28. 
Matt.  27:  10.  Mark  13:  20.  Luke  1:  58,  et  al.  saepe.  Soch 
is  the  case  also  in  the  Septuagint;  for  *vgiog,  both, here  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  by  usage  the  license  of  a  proper  name 
in  respect  to  the  article,  and  can  either  take  or  reject  it,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer. 

7.  Kvg$og  is  used  in  special  reference  to  God  the  Father ; 
e.  g.  Christ  m  his  thanksgiving  says  Matt  11:  25,  nirtgy  nigu 
Tov  ovgupov  %ol  tijg  yTig,    Luke  10:  21 .  20:  42. 

8.  Most  firequently  of  all,  is  %ig^og  an  appellatkm  given  to  tiie 
Saviour,  especiaUy  by  John,  Luke,  and  Paul.    Matthew  aoid 
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Mark  do  not  themselves  apply  this  to  Jesus,  as  designating  his 
supreme  dominion,  excepting  after  his  resurrection.  But  in 
the  other  writers  named,  the  appellation  abounds  beyond  all 
others,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  of  all  among 
the  primitive  disciples. 

As  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  respect  or  a  title  of  civility, 
it  could  not  thus  be  employed ;  for  this  would  be  confined  to 
direct  address,  when  in  the  personal  presence  of  tlie  Saviour. 
It  remains  therefore  to  inquire,  in  what  sense  Christ  is  called 
xigtog  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  design  to  be  brief  here ;  for  a  few  texts  will  cast  all  the  light 
on  this  subject  which  we  can  well  expect,  in  our  present  im- 
perfect state. 

Omitting  earlier  notices  of  Christ  as  ^prince,  I  advert,  first 
of  aU,  to  the  declaratk>ns  made  by  David  respecting  him,  in  the 
second  Psalm.  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Zion.  .  .  .  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  pos- 
session. Thou  shah  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  [crush 
them  i.  e.  all  thine  enemies,  with  an  iron  sceptre,]  thou  shalt 
dash  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,"  Ps.  2:  6,  8,  9.  Here 
the  supreme  and  universal  dominion  of  the  Messiah  in  the  earth, 
and  his  irresistible  power  over  all  his  enemies,  are  plainly  and 
distincdy  marked.  And  this  accords  well  with  what  Nathan 
the  prophet  was  commissioned  to  tell  David,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  '^  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee  ...  I  will  establish 
his  kingdom  .  .  •  thme  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  estab- 
lished forever  before  thee ;  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for- 
ever," 2  Sam.  7:  12,  16.  This  latter  passage  does  indeed  con- 
lain  promises  of  a  temporal  nature  also ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
DO  good  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose,  that  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings  were  promised  to  David,  as  they  were 
also  to  Abraham,  pen.  17:  1 — 8. 

In  Ps.  XLV.  which  the  aposde  (Heb.  1:  8)  says  is  addressed 
to  the  Son  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  described  as  eter- 
nal (v.  6),  and  he  is  represented  as  a  most  glorious  and  all  con- 
quering king  (vs.  3 — 5),  and  as  superior  to  all  others  who  bear 
mis  name,  v.  7. 

In  Ps.  ex.  Jehovah  is  represented  as  sajring  to  him  whom 
t>avid  calls  his  Lord:  '<  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool. .  .  •  Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine 
enemies ;"  i.  e.  be  thou  aw&gorog,  nagid^  with  me,  a  part- 
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ner  of  xaj  throne,  wfatbt  all  llrioe  eoetnies  are  trtiefljr  subdued. 
Tbe  many  and  laboured  comments  which  have  beeci  made  oo 
this  Psalm,  in  order  to  wrest  It  from  being  interpreted  as  havmg 
relation  to  the  Messiah,  remind  one  of  the  perpiexi^  of  the 
Pharisees,  when  Jesus  asked  them :  "  What  thmk  ye  of  ChriBC  ? 
Whose  son  is  he  ?  They  said.  The  Son  of  David.**  "  How 
then,"  replied  Jesus,  ^*  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  hofri  ?  .  .  • 
If  David  called  Um  Lord,  how  is  be  bb  Son  ?"  The  conse- 
quence of  this  question  was,  that  the  Pharisees  were  put  to  si- 
lence. <*  No  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word ;  neimer  durst 
any  man,  from  that  day  forth,  ask  him  any  more  queatioaB.*' 
Matt.  22:  41  sq. 

It  was  indeed  a  confounding  question,  \i^ich  Jesus  a^ed^ 
viz.  How  David  could  call  Christ  Z#orc(,  when  at  die  same  time 
be  was  his  own  Son ;  for  among  the  Hebrews,  children  could 
never  be  entided  to  such  deference  on  the  part  of  a  parent  who 
held  the  highest  rank  himself.  The  question  was  unexpected 
and  confounding,  therefore,  to  the  Pharisees,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  once  thought  that  tbe  Messiah  must  be  something  mora 
than  the  Son  of  David,  in  order  to  be  entided  to  such  ^nour. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  had  not  die  sagacity 
of  modem  critics,  who  have  made  the  discovery,  that  David,  or 
whoever  wrote  Ps.  ex.  had  no  reference  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
that  Jesus  adverted  to  this  Psalm  as  having  respect  to  turn- 
self,  merely  because  the  Jews  erroneously  believed  it  ta  be 
Mtinanic.  Whether  they  would  not  be  as  much  embarrassed 
to  defend  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  Jesus  in  so  doing,  as 
die  Pharisees  were  to  know  how  David  could  call  him  Lord,  is 
a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up. 

I  return  to  my  more  immediate  purpose.  In  b.  9:  6,  7,  is  t 
very  striking  passage  respecting  the  kingly  aufhori^  of  the  Mes- 
siah. After  stating  that  he  diould  be  ccdied  <<  Wonderfcd,  Coun- 
seller,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father  [perpetual  Goar* 
dian],  Prince  of  Peace,**  the  prophet  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  [prosperky],  diere 
shall  be  no  end ;  upon  the  tbrone  of  David  and  upon  his  king- 
dom [over  it  shall  he  be],  to  order  it  and  to  e^ablish  it  wMi 
judgment  and  with  Justice,  from  henceforth  even  forever.  The 
zeal  of  the  Lord  oi  ho^  will  perform  this." 

These  are  sufficient  from  the  many  passages  which  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  aflbrd.  Do  these  harmoniae  wkfa  tbe 
repressDtatioM  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
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I  shall  sdect  but  a  few  passages,  for  more  will  not  be  need- 
ed, in  order  to  answer  thb  question.  When  the  birth  of  Jesus 
was  announced  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  it  was  declared  by  him, 
that  he,  Jesus,  *'  should  be  great,  that  he  should  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Highest,  and  that  the  Lord  God  should  give  him  the 
throne  of  David  his  father,  and  that  be  should  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever,  and  of  hb  kingdom  there  should  be  no 
end,"  Luke  1:  32,  33.  So  Daniel  had  said  before,  when  he 
s^w  ^'  one  like  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heav- 
en to  the  Ancient  of  Days  .  •  .  and  there  was  given  to  him 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  should  serve  him ;  hb  dominion  b  an  everlastr' 
ing  dpminion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed,"  Dan.  7:  13,  14. 

Peter,  in  his  sermon  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
says :  '<  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God 
bath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Chrbt,"  i.  e.  king  over  all,  and  king  anointed  by  God, 
viz.  one  duly  constituted  by  his  authority.  Acts  2:  36.  The 
same  apostle,  in  addressing  the  Jewish  magbtrates,  says  of 
Jesus,  ''Him  hath  God  exalted  at  his  right  hand,  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour,"  Acts  5:  31. 

The  Jews  expected  their  Messiah  to  be  a  King.  '<  Rabbi," 
said  Nathanael  to  tlie  Saviour,  ''  Thou  art  the  Son  of  Grod ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,"  John  1:  49.  The  beloved  dbci- 
pie  delights  in  presenting  Jesus  to  us  in  this  capaci^.  He  be- 
gins the  Apocalypse,  by  calling  him  "  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
^rth,"  1:  5;  he  represents  him  as  sitting  down  with  the  Father 
on  his  throne,  3:  21 ;  he  presents  the  heavenly  world  as  offer- 
ing him  the  same  praise  and  worship  as  to  the  Father,  in  as- 
cribing to  him  ''  blessing  and  honour  and  power  and  glory," 
5:  13;  he  calls  him  ''  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  17: 
14  (comp.  Deut.  10:  17);  which  he  repeats  in  Rev.  19:  16, 
and  which  b  a  title  that  is  given  to  *'  the  blessed  and  only  Po- 
tentate," in  1  Tim.  6:  15. 

Peter  speaks  of  Jesus  as  being  ^  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  of  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers,  being  made  sul^ect 
to  him,'  1  Pet.  3:  22 ;  and  he  tells  us  also  of  ^^  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chrbt,"  2  Pet.  1:11. 

What  other  sacred  writers  thought  and  wrote,  in  earlier  and 
m  later  times,  relative  to  the  dominion^  kingdomy  or  lord$hip  of 
Christ,  we  have  now  briefly  considered  ;  but  it  b  ooore  directlf 
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still  to  our  present  purpose,  and  altog^er  wposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  essay,  to  inquire  what  the  views  of  Paul  w^e  rela- 
tive to  this  same  subject. 

In  writing  to  the  Philippians  this  apostle  says,  that  after 
Christ  Jesus  had  *'  humbled  himself  and  become  obedient  un- 
to death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  .  .  •  God  highly  exalted 
him,  and  gave  him  a  name  which  b  above  every  name ;  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  b  Lord  {xvgiop)^  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,"  Phil.  2:  8—11.  Accordingly  Paul 
teUs  the  Ephesians  that  they  have  *'one  Lord,"  as  well  as 
**  one  faith  and  one  baptism,"  Eph.  4:  5.  So  also  he  tells  the 
Corinthians ;  <^  to  us  .  .  .  there  is  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him,"  1  Cor.  8:  6.  To  the 
same  church  he  says :  ''  There  are  diversities  of  administra- 
tions, but  the  same  Lord,"  1  Cor.  12:  5.  What  Lcurd  is  here 
meant,  is  determined  by  the  preceding  context,  in  which  he 
says :  '<  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  V.  3. 

What  particular  idea  the  apostle  attached  to  the  term  Lordy 
is  not  expressly  indicated  by  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Phil.  2:  8 — 1 1 ;  but  it  is  very  clearly  exhibited  by  another 
passage,  or  rather  by  several  passages,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  In  chap.  1:  15—19,  he  calls  Christ  ^*  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature ;"  and 
after  asserting  that  <'  all  things  were  created  by  him,  in  heaven 
and  earth,  visible  and  invisible".  .  .  that  they  "  were  created 
by  him  and  for  him,".  .  .  and  that  '^  by  him  sJl  things  consist ;" 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  he  [Christ]  is  the  head  of  the  body" 
[the  Lord  of  the  church],  that  ''  he  is  the  beginning,  [apj^, 
ruler,  prince,]  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  i.  e.  be  who  bemg 
rabed  from  the  dead,  b  exalted  to  preeminence  over  all.  "  For," 
adds  the  apostle,  "  it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  all  fulness 
should  dwell."  What  thb  fulness  b,  a  subsequent  passage  in 
the  same  epbtle  defines  :  '<  In  him  [Christ]  dwelleth  all  the  fid- 
ness  of  the  Oodhead  bodily,"  2:  9,  a<ofiaTi»£g,  corparafUery 
substantidlyy  esseniiattyj  reaUy^  trvly ;  so  the  context  leads 
us  to  interpret  aai^ar^jccu^;  for  in  v.  16,  the  apostle  speaking  of 
holidays  and  ordinances  respecting  meats  and  drinks,  says: 
'*  They  are  a  shadow  (axict)  of  things  to  come,  but  the  suk- 
stance  or  reality  (a£(ia)  b  Christ."    The  reader  will  bear  pa- 
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tiendy  with  me,  if  I  add  here,  on  this  important  and  difficult 
word,  that  strong  confirmation  of  the  sense  given  above  to  aoo- 
lAattnmg  is  not  only  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  writer's 
own  design  and  his  usus  loquendi  in  the  context,  but  also  from 
two  passages  in  Josephus,  wnere  aca^a  has  most  clearly  the  sense 
of  subiiance,  realUy  ;  e.  g.  Bell.  Jud.  U.  2.  5,  onuiv  ahtjao/ie' 
vog  fiaatXilteg^  ijg  tj^aaiv  iavt^  to  ooifia,  <  asking  the  shadow 
of  a  kingdom,  of  which  he  assumed  for  himself  the  substance*^ 
Bell.  Jud.  Proem.  §  5,  to  aifia  t^g  taro^lag,  true  narratiorij  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  fictitious ;  history  respecting  realitiesj 
not  romance. 

Paul  assures  us  in  1  Cor.  16:  25,  that  Christ  must  "  reign, 
until  he  bath  put  aU  things  under  his  feet."  In  Rom.  9:  5,  he 
tells  us  that  Christ  "  is  over  all,  God,  blessed  forever."  In  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  tells  us,  that  "  all  things  are  put  un- 
der the  feet"  of  Christ ;  that  God  has  "  left  nothing  which  is 
not  put  under  him,"  himself  only  excepted,  Heb.  2:  8.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  epistle,  Jesus,  after  having  made  expiation 
for  our  sins,  "  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the,  Maicsty  on 
high,"  1:  3;  he  ^'  was  made  higher  than  the  heavens,  7:  26 ; 
be  ^^  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  m 
the  heavens,"  8:  1.  10:  12  ;  he  ^Ms  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God,"  12:  3. 

It  were  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  texts  selected  from 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  of  the  like  tenor  with  those  ah*eady  pro- 
duced. But  it  would  be  superfluous  m  respect  to  my  present 
design ;  which  is  only  to  illustrate  the  reason  why  raul  has 
so  often  given  the  appellation  of  nvgiog  to  the  Saviour.  And 
surely,  after  examining  the  texts  already  produced,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  remaining  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  reader  who  is 
capable  of  judging,  that  Paul  believed  and  taught  that  Christ 
was  indeed  the  Lord  of  all,  universal  Potentate,  or  (as  John 
calls  him)  Kino  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

One  question,  however,  still  remains ;  a  difficult  and  delicate 
one  it  is  also,  and  one  which  I  approach  with  a  sacred  awe. 
Never  do  I  feel  the  imperfection  of  human  foresight  and  under- 
standing, more  than  when  I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  various  in- 
quiries to  which  this  question  gives  birth.  The  main  topic  to 
which  I  now  refer  is  tnis,  viz.  Of  what  nature  is  the  Kvgtottig 
so  often  ascribed  to  the  Saviour  by  Paul  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament?  Is  it  original  or  conferred?  h  it 
limited  or  perpetual?   In  a  word,  does  Christ  as  Mesnab,  and 
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in  this  capacity  as  Lord  of  the  church  and  of  all  things,  possess 
original  or  delegated  dominion?  Is  bis  m/pionjc  teinporarj  or 
eternal  ? 

The  latter  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  former  ; 
for  if  the  nvgiortig  which  he  has  as  Messiah,  is  one  simply  of 
original  and  divine  right,  then  it  can  neither  be  a  delegated 
dominion,  nor  a  temporary  one.  The  immutcAle  (Sod,  simply 
considered  as  such,  must  of  course  be  "  the  same  vesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  His  dominion  was  not  conferred,  for 
who  gave  it  ?    It  cannot  cease,  for  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ? 

But  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;^  "  God  in  Christ  reconcile 
ing  the  world  to  himself;"  the  eternal  ^oyoc who  "was  with 
God,  and  was  God,"  but  ^'  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;" 
in  a  word,  God-man,  he  who  *  was  iv  fiOQ<f>^  Stov,  and  yet 
took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humblea  himself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;'  tfab 
complex  person,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself  because  the  pover- 
ty of  language  will  not  supply  me  with  phraseol(^,^  might  have 
a  xvgiOTfig  that  was  delegated  or  conferred,  and  which  in  itself 
veould  not  in  some  important  respects  be  eternal.  Was  this  in 
fact  so  ?  Have  Paul  and  his  coadjutors  taught  us  such  doctrine  ? 

These  questions  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  apostle,  in  Phil.  2:  5—11,  states  it  as  a  ground  of 
Christ's  exaltation  to  be  Lord  of  all,  that  "  he  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;"  for  when  he  had 
made  mention  of  this  obedience  he  immediately  adds,  d2o  s«2 
K.  T.  L  wherefore,  i.  e.  because  he  was  thus  obedient,  be  was 
exalted  to  a  throne  of  glory.  Consequently,  the  dombion  b 
question  was  the  reward  of  obedience,  i.  e.  it  was  conferred,  6e- 
itowed,  and  not  original. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  is  the  passage  in  Heb.  2:  10, 
which  represents  Christ  as  teXeuofA^vop,  perfected  in  glory,  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  honour  and  happiness,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  suflerings. 

Of  the  same  tenor,  also,  are  all  those  passages  which  speak 
of  Jesus  as  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. So  testifles  also  the  beloved  disciple  :  "  Even  as  I  [Christ] 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne,*' 
Rev.  3: 21 ;  i.  e.  his  Kvgionjg  or  being  enthroned  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  overcoming,  viz.  overcoming  the  temptations 
and  trials  of  life,  overcoming  his  spiritual  enemies,  ana  perse- 
vering even  to  the  end  b  a  course  of  entire  duty  and  hoibess. 
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Agam :  *'  Jesus  knowbg  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  in- 
to his  hands,"  John  13:  3 ;  "  Thou  [Father]  hast  given  him 
[the  Son]  power  over  all  flesh,"  John  17:  2 ;  "The  Father  lov- 
eth  the  Son,  and  hath  gi\^en  all  things  into  his  hands,"  John 
S:  35 ;  "  The  Father  .  .  .  hath  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself,  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also, 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man,"  John  5:  26,  27 ;  «  The  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son,"  John  5:  22. 

With  this  testimony  agree  the  declarations  of  Jesus  as  record- 
ed by  another  disciple  :  "  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father,"  Matt.  1 1 :  27 ;  "All  power  b  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,"  Matt.  28:  18. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  texts  which  speak  plain- 
ly on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah's  conferred  dominion.  It  is 
impossible  to  set  them  aside.  Whatever  dominion  he  possess- 
es as  Messiah,  as  Grod-man,  as  Mediator,  as  head  of  the  church 
militant,  it  is  one  which  is  bestowed;  promised  it  was  indeed 
from  everlasting,  but  it  was  actually  bestowed  in  time,  i.  e.  after 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  glory. 

<  But  how  can  he  be  Lord  of  all  in  this  capacity  ?  If  he  be 
God  as  well  as  man,  then  as  God  he  has  dominion  original 
and  underived ;  how  then  can  we  speak  or  conceive  of  his  do- 
minion as  bestowed  or  derived  9 ' 

Questions  that  have  often  been  asked,  and  which  involve,  of 
course,  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  'd'iov&gomlu  of 
the  Logos.  I  can  only  say  here,  that  human  language  is  too 
imperfect  to  represent  such  a  subject  m  any  other  than  an  im- 
perfect manner.  How  can  words,  framed  by  men  for  their  own 
limited  purposes,  and  according  to  their  own  very  limited  views, 
ever  express  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  except  in  a  faint 
and  imperfect  manner  ?  It  is  impossible ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore be  very  cautious  here  how  we  reason  and  conclude,  merely 
from  terminology  or  particular  forms  of  expression. 

After  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  however,  so  much  is 
clear,  viz.  that  if  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  "  who  was  Grod," 
be  matter  of  fact,  then  this  complex  person,  (the  imperfection  of 
this  phraseology  I  again  acknomedge,  but  how  shall  I  render  it 
more  perfect  ?)  is  and  must  continue  to  be  difierent  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  from  the  Logos  in  hb  preexistent  state.  Human 
nature  becomes,  by  this  new  union,  a  partner  in  the  throne  of 
the  univOTse.     So  the  apostle  expresdy  intimates,  in  Heb.  2: 
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5—10.  The  dominioo  given  to  this  complex  persoo  as  9Qch» 
may  be  a  conferred  dominioo  ;  for  to  the  human  nature  must  be 
imparted  or  given  whatever  belongs  to  it.  In  a  sense  which 
may  now  be  understood,  Jesus  speaks  so  often,  as  related  by 
John,  of  "  all  things  being  given  to  him  of  hb  Father ;"  and  in 
unison  with  this,  speak  all  his  other  disciples.  When  the  fact  is 
once  allowed,  that  **  the  Logos  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  anaoog 
us,"  that  he  "  who  was  iv  hoq^  Beov  took  on  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  %al  ixipmoi  iamop"  then  the  possibility  of  a  con/crrerf 
dominioo  can  no  longer  be  denied.  And  that  such  is  the  do- 
minion of  Jesus,  as  Mediator  and  Messiah,  needs  no  further 
proof  than  that  which  has  already  been  exhibited. 

*  But  the  continuance  of  this  dominion—^  it  ever  to  have  an 
end?' 

I  know  of  but  one  passage  that  fully  and  unequivocally  as- 
serts this ;  which  is  in  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^28.  In  this  same  epis- 
tle there  are  two  other  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the  same 
thing ;  or  at  least  they  imply  a  subordination  to  the  Father  vel 
respect  to  the  mediatorial  kingdom ;  e.  g.  1  Cor.  3:  23,  "Ye 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's  ;"  11:  3,  "The  head  of  Christ 
is  God."  In  a  like  sense  Christ  says  of  himself,  John  14:  28, 
"  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  How  this  can  be  true,  seems 
to  be  developed  in  1  Cor.  1 5:  24 — ^28,  where  the  apostle  ex- 
plicitly declares,  that  when  "the  end  of  all  things  is  come," 
Christ  shall  "  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father; 
•  .  .  when  "  all  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet .  •  .  and  all 
things  subdued  to  him,  then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  sub- 
ject UNTO  Him  that  put  all  things  under  hm,  thai  GrOD  mat 
BE  ALL  IN  ALL."  In  Other  words,  when  the  office  of  Media- 
tor is  fully  completed ;  when  there  shall  be  no  more  sinners  to 
be  reconciled  to  Grod,  or  saints  to  be  guided  and  defended ; 
when  all  the  ends  which  Infinite  Wisdom  had  in  view  in  the 
mission  of  the  Son  of  God  to  this  world  of  sin  shall  have  been 
consummated  ;  when  the  world  itself  shall  come  to  an  end,  and 
there  shall  no  longer  be  any  rational  beings  placed  fai  a  state  of 
probatbn  and  capable  of  being  redeemed  ;  in  brief,  when  every 
end  of  the  mediatorial  office  is  fully  accomplished,  and  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done ;  then  the  office  itself,  the  power  wkh 
which  the  Mediator  was  clothed,  the  dominbn  that  was  confer- 
red in  order  to  render  him  competent  to  fulfil  the  design  of  hb 
office-^  these  will  of  course  eeote,  and  God  will  then  re%D 
simply  as  God,  and  not  by  the  Vicegerent  (so  to  speak)  who  has 
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80  long  wielded  the  sceptre  of  hb  kingdom^  in  consequence  of 
authority  conferred  upon  him. 

All  this,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  to  express  in  merely  human 
hnguage ;  and  bow  easy  it  is,  therefore,  to  raise  questions  of 
difficulty,  if  one  will  carry  forward,  in  a  literal  way,  human 
analogies  to  divine  things,  every  person  must  know  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  the  subtikies  of  disputation.  But  after  all 
the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  thus  much  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantisdly  true,  viz.  that  die  mediatorial  domink>n  as  such,  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  Christ  as  Mediator,  will  cease  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  (Jod  will  no  more  govern  by  a  Vicegerent,  but 
directly  and  immediately  as  God. 

A  thousand  fearful  questions  start  up  at  once.  *  What  then  b 
to  become  of  this  complex  person,  God-man,  no  longer  occupy- 
log  the  throne  of  the  universe  ?  What  is  to  be  the  future  state 
or  condition  of  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour,  thus  givmg 
over  hb  exakatkin  to  the  DiviniQr,  and  resigning  the  authority 
with  which  it  had  been  clothed  ?' 

I  answer  at  once,  that  I  do  not  know.  The  aposdes  have  not 
uAd  us.  Jesus  has  not  revealed  any  thing  relative  to  this.  The 
"  glory  that  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,"  he 
wiU  doubtless  have  after  the  world  shall  be  no  more.  ^  But  is 
Done  to  be  given  through  eternal  ages  to  the  Messiah  V  Paul 
does  not  deny  this.  He  only  says,  that  the  nvQioxrig  of  the 
Messiah  will  be  resigned,  at  the  final  consummation  of  all  things ; 
ID  other  words,  that  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Mediator  being 
fully  consummated,  the  office  as  such  b  no  longer  retakied. 
But  the  glory  which  results  to  him  as  the  Redeemer  of  count- 
less millions — the  praise  of  salvation  purchased  by  his  blood-^ 
are  these  to  cease  ?  So  the  beloved  disciple  does  not  seem  to 
teach  us ;  for  he  represents  the  same  honours  as  being  paki  to 
the  Redeemer,  in  heaven,  which  are  paid  to  the  Father,  and 
<^  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,"  as  being  ascrib- 
ed by  worshippers  before  the  throne  of  God,  not  only  to  Him 
*^  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,"  but  ^  to  the  Lamb  for  evsb  and 
KYBR,"  Rev.  5:  13.  When  wiU  there  be  a  time  in  heaven, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  redeemed  will  cease  to  beat  high  with 
gratitude  for  atoning  blood  ?  And  when  will  the  time  come,  in 
which  th^  will  no  longer  be  bolined  to  express  thb  gratitude? 

But  I  must  stop.  Here  b  a  boundless  ocean,  and  I  dare  not 
launch  any  &rther  upon  it.    It  is  easy  to  ask  a  thousnid  que»- 
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tioDS,  which  noDe  but  the  redeemed  m  beaveo,  or  (jod  himsd^ 
can  answer ;  but  what  profit  would  there  be  in  doing  this  ? 

One  other  difficulty  1  must  just  touch.  How  does  the  pas- 
sage in  1  Cor.  xv.  which  represents  Christ's  dominion  as  coming 
to  an  endj  comport  widi  the  ven^  many  passages  which  assert 
his  dominion  to  be  everlasting  ?  For  example :  '^  He  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  David  forever,  and  oi  hb  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end  ?'' 

I  answer,  that  both  may  be  true ;  that  is,  it  may  be  true,  that 
his  kingdom  in  certain  respects  will  come  to  an  end  at  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things ;  while  in  certain  other  respects,  i.  e. 
in  relation  to  his  moral  reign  simply  considered  as  such,  it  may 
continue  forever.  That  dominion  which  was  employed  in  sub- 
jugating enemies,  and  in  guiding  and  protecting  iriends,  may 
come  to  an  end,  when  enemies  can  make  no  more  struggle,  and 
firiends  need  no  more  protection ;  but  the  moral  icepire  (so  to 
speak),  the  throne  of  the  Son  in  this  respect  may  be,  as  it  is  de- 
clared in  Ps.  XLV.  that  it  shall  be,  for  eveb  and  eveb. 

But  I  must  dismiss  this  and  all  other  questions  connected  with 
the  inquiries  that  I  haye  just  been  making,  in  order  that  I  may 
apply  myself  to  the  object  more  immediately  before  me. 

We  have  seen  the  ground  or  reasons,  why  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  spedc  of  Christ  so  often  as  nvgiog  and  as 
King.  ^^  He  is  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church."  He  b 
^'  Lord  of  alK"  But  he  is  so,  as  Messiah,  in  virtue  of  a  deU^ 
gated  authority,  and  one  which  will  be  resigned  at  the  finpl' 
consummation  of  all  things.  KvQiog  he  will  £en  no  longer  be, 
so  far  as  thb  appellation  b  given  him  merely  in  relation  to  the 
office  which  he  will  resign.  But  %vQiog  in  another  sense,  as 
''  Grod  over  all,  and  blessed  forever,"  he  will  always  be ;  and 
nvQiog^  in  the  moral  sense,  as  the  Lord,  Master,  Redeemer,  and 
Benefactor  of  the  blessed,  he  must  forever  continue  to  be. 
These  relations  can  never  cease  to  exbt,  so  long  as  the  parties 
who  sustain  them  shall  live. 

Thus,  in  my  imperfect  way,  have  I  touched  on  these  fearfiil 
questions,  from  which  the  mind  almost  instinctively  shrinks  back 
w  th  awe.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  put  my  own  presumptuous  as- 
sertions or  declarations  in  the  place  of  the  divme  word,  nor  at- 
tempted to  unveil  what  Grod  has  chosen  should  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  us  in  our  present  state.  The  proper  attitude  of  mind  for 
a  solicitous  inquirer  here,  b  one  which  receives  implicitly  what 
b  revealed,  and  waits  with  submbsion  and  humility  for  further 
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disclosures,  until  the  veil  that  covers  all  monal  things  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  disciple  sees  his  Lord  and  Master  ^'  face  to 
face." 

One  consideration  I  cannot  help  suggesting,  before  I  pass  to 
that  part  of  my  investigation  which  stul  remains.  This  may  be 
distinctly  brought  before  the  mind,  by  the  following  question  : 
If  the  office  of  Mediator  comes  thus  to  an  end,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  Christ  ceases  to  exercise  any  more  authority  in 
this  way  from  and  after  that  period ;  how  are  the  impenitent  in 
the  world  of  woe  to  be  reconciled  to  (rod  ?  What  is  the  proba- 
tion or  arrangement  which  is  to  bring  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
Grod  without  a  Mediator  ?  Does  the  Bible  propose  any  such 
method  of  salvation  ?  And  if  not,  who  can  assure  us  that  such 
an  one  exists  ? 

These  are  questions  of  truly  awful  import ;  and  it  does  be- 
hove those  who  are  placing  their  hopes  on  being  redeemed  in 
a  future  world,  to  ask  who  the  Redeemer  is  to  be,  after  Jesus 
has  resigned  his  office,  and  completed  in  it  all  the  duties  which 
be  had  to  perform. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  advance  to  our  last  inquiry. 

IV.  In  what  manner  does  Paul  apply  the  word  ntvQiog  in  his 

epistles  7 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  sense  avgiog  is  used  when  ap- 
plied to  Grod,  and  in  what  sense  when  applied  to  Christ,  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  general,  and  particularly  by 
Paul.  It  remains  only  to  inquire  now,  how  frequently  Paul  has 
applied  the  epithet  in  question  to  Grod  or  to  ChnSt,  and  in  what 
manner  or  under  what  circumstances  this  application  is  made. 
The  inquiry  may  not  seem  at  first  to  promise  much  fruit.  We 
shaU  have  reason,  I  trust,  to  see  in  the  sequel,  that  it  is  connect- 
ed with  some  exegetical  questions  and  principles  of  an  impor- 
tant nature. 

My  design  b  to  pass  in  review  all  the  examples  which  Paul's 
writings  afford  of  the  use  of  kv()m>^,  so  that  we  may  have  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  idiom  of  this  apostle  m  respect  to  the 
word  under  consideration. 

So  far  as  the  word  is  applied  to  Christ,  the  examples  of  its  use 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  I.  Those  where  %vg$og 
is  joined  with  '/rjtrovg,  Xg&atog^  Xg^arog  'irjaovg,  or  *Ajaovg 
Xg$0T6g;  where,  of  course,  the  application  is  plain  and  certain. 
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!!•  Those  where  do  such  ubiod  of  appeUatioos  is   exhibited, 
but  where  nvg*og  akme  is  the  designation  employed. 

I.  Kvgiog  united  with  other  usual  appellations  of  the  Sor 
viour.    These  may  be  divided  into  seFeral  classes,  as  follows. 

1.  Where  o  nvQiog  with  the  article  is  preceded  or  followed 
by  'Itioovg^  without  the  article.  E.  g.  Rom.  4:  24,  'Jnoovp  top 
nvp*ov  lifi^p.  1  Cor,  5:  5,  tov  nv^ov'/fjaov-  1  Cor.  6:  11. 
1 1:  33.  3  Cor.  1:  14.  4:  14.  Gal.  6: 17.  Eph.  1: 15.  1  Thess. 
3: 1 5.  2: 19  where  Xgun^  after  'Iijaoi  is  oi  doubtful  authority. 
3:13,  Xfun^  doubtful.  4:2.  2Thess.  1:  7.  l:S,Xg$OT0v 
doubtful.  1:12,  XgiOtoH  doubtful.  2:8.  Philem.  v.  5.  Heb. 
13:  20.  In  all  eighteen  examples,  if  we  include  the  cases  which 
are  attended  with  some  little  doubt. 

2.  Where  6  nvgtoc  with  the  article,  is  followed  by  Xg*a- 
Tog  without  the  article.  Rom.  16:  18,  t«^  nvpltf  ni^vp  JI^m#- 
T^.    Only  one  example. 

3.  Cases  in  which  o  Kvgu>9  with  the  article  follows  *hii^^i 
X(j)$at6g  or  XQ$OT6g  'Jtjeovg  without  it.  Rom.  1:4,  'Itioov  XgtO' 
TOV  TOV  nvglov  iifi£p.  Rom.  5:21.  6:23.  7:  25.  8:  39.  1  Cor. 
1:9.9:1.  15:31.  Eph.  3:  11.  PhU.  3:  8.  Col.  3:  6,  where 
Xgiatog  has  the  article.  I  Tim.  1:  2.  2  Tim.  1:  2.  Thirteem 
examples  in  all. 

4.  Cases  in  which  nvgtog  without  the  article,  precedes  'Itf 
aovg  without  it.  Rom.  10:  9.  xvgtop '/fjaovv.  Rom.  14:  14. 
1  Cor.  IS:  3.  PhU.  2:  19.  Col.  3: 17.  1  Thess.  4:  1.  lo  all, 
six  cases. 

5.  Cases  in  which  o  nvq$og  with  the  article,  precedes  V^oow 
Xgmog  or  Xgiaxog  'hfoovg  without  it.  Rom.  5:  1,  rot;  nvglov 
lifmp'lnoov  Xgunov.  Rom.  5:11.  13:14.  15:6.  15:30.  16: 
20.  1  Cor.  1:2.  1:7.  1:8.  1:10.  5j  4  bis.  15:57.  16:22. 
16:  23.  2  Cor.  1:  3.  8:  9.  11:  31.  13:  13.  Gal.  6:  14.  6:  la 
Eph.  1:3,  1:17.  3:14.  5:20.  6:24.  PhU.  4:  23.  C<J.  1: 
3.  1  Thess.  1:3.  3:11.  5:9.  5:23.  5:28.  2Thes8. 2:1. 
2:  14.  2:  16.  3:  6.  3:  12.  3:  18.  1  Tim.  6:  3.  6:  14.  2  Tim. 
4:  22.  Ph'dem.  v.  25,  Forty  three  examples. 

6.  Cases  in  which  nvgtog  without  the  article,  precedes  or  A»l» 
lows  'Jnoovg  Xg^oTog  or  Xg&atog  *Ajaovg  without  it.  Rom.  1:7, 
Kvglov  'inaoS  Xgiorov.  2  Cor.  4:  5,  Xg$inop  'hjoovv  wig*ow. 
1  Cor.  1:  3.  8:  6.  2  Cor.  1:  2.  Gal..l:  3.  Eph.  1:  2.  6:  23, 
PhiJ.  1:2.  2:  11.  8:  20.  1  Thess.  1: 1  bis.  2  Thess.  1:  1.  1: 
8.  1: 12.  Til  1:  4.  Philem.  v.  3.  Eighteen  cases  in  all. 

Besides  the  examples  above  exhibited,  there  are  severtl  otb- 
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era  of  doubdiil  autbority,  and  some  that  are  contained  in  the 
Textus  Receptus,  which  are  omitted  in  the  critical  editions. 

a)  Of  doubtful  authority,  is  nvgiog  in  Rom.  6: 11.  2  Cor.  4: 
10.  Col.  1:2.  2  Tim.  4:  1.  I  mean  to  say,  the  authority 
is  so  far  doubtful,  that  they  cannot  fairly  be  enumerated  as  legit- 
imate examples  of  the  use  of  xvgiog.  There  are  some  other  ca- 
ses of  a  different  nature,  which  are  comprised  under  no.  1 
above.  I  follow  the  edition  of  Knapp,  in  my  critical  estimate  of 
these  texts.    Four  cases,  then,  are  of  doubtful  authority. 

b)  Rejected  from  the  text,  fa  Kvgiog  in  1  Cor.  10:  28.  CoK 
3:  16.  iTira.  1:  1.  6:21.  Philem.  v.  20.  Five  instances  in 
the  Textus  Receptui,  are  rejected  in  the  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament. 

In  my  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  times  in  which 
Paul  applies  nvg$og  to  Chrfat,  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  pos- 
sible doubt,  the  instances  in  a  and  b  are  omitted. 

From  the  preceding  view  it  appears  that  xvgiog  is  an  appel- 
lation very  frequently  given  to  the  Saviour  by  Paul ;  for  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  this  is  certain,  because  it  is  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  of  the  proper  names  of  Jesus,  amounts 
to  no  less  than  99  in  the  sum. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  difficult  part  of  our  task.  Paul  em- 
ploys the  word  Kvgiog  alone,  i.  e.  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
proper  names  of  the  Saviour,  more  frequently  than  he  does 
when  connected  with  them.  Thfa  leads  to  our  second  head  of 
inquiry,  as  proposed  above  on  p.  755  sq. 

U.  Use  of%vgu>g  when  not  accompanied  by  other  appellations. 

It  will  render  our  investigation  more  easy,  if  we  first  separate 
those  examples  of  such  a  use,  which  plainly  and  certainly  are 
applied  to  God,  in  the  same  way  as  nvgu>g  fa  applied  to  him 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  are  contained  in  the  quotations  made  by  Paul  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  in  regard  to  which  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  urged,  that  in  most  cases  xvg&og  is  to  be  taken 
as  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  examples  are,  Rom.  4:  8.  9:  28.  9:  29.  10:  13.  10: 
16.  11:3.  11:34.  12:19.  14:11.  15:11.  1  Cor.  1:31. 
2:  16.  3:  20.  10:  26.  14:  21.  2  Cor.  6:  17.  6:  18.  1  Tim. 
6:  15.  2  Tim.  2:  19  bis.  Heb.  I:  10,  7:  21.  8:  2.  8:  8.  8:  9. 
8:10.  8:11.  10:16.  10:30.  12:5.  12:6.  13:6.  In  aU, 
thirty-two  cases. 

No.  IV.  96 
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In  some  of  these  bstances  mdeed,  the  pUssages  quoted  are 
applied  directly  to  Christ.  For  example ;  in  Rom.  10:  13  the 
apostle  says :  "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  came  of  the 
LiOrdy  shaU  be  saved  ;"  where  a  reference  to  vs.  9 — 1 1  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  Christ  must  be  meant,  aud  of  course  that 
nipiog  is  here  applied  to  him,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  applied  to 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament. 

So  again  in  Heb.  I:  10,  it  is  clear  by  a  comparison  with  v.  8, 
that  xvgu  here  is  intended  by  the  apostle  to  designate  the  Son  ; 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  not  only  the  same  name,  but  the  same 
works,  as  to  rnn^  or  ftvgiog  in  Ps.  102:  26  sq. 

I  pass  by  instances,  however,  of  thb  nature,  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  lay  any  stress,  for  ray  present  purpose,  on  examples 
of  this  class.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  fraught  with  important 
instruction.  In  the  two  instances  just  quoted,  how  could  the 
apostle  apply  to  Christ  the  name  and  the  works  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  provided 
he  did  not  believe  that  this  ascription  could  be  justly  and  truly 
made  ?  And  on  the  suppositk)n  f  sometimes  proposed)  that  ho 
accommodated  the  Old  Testament  language  to  the  expressioD  oi 
his  views  in  regard  to  Jesus,  how  could  he,  as  a  prudent  and 
honest  man,  employ  language  in  a  way  that  was  so  very  liable  to 
be  misapprehended  by  his  readers  ? 

But  my  present  object  is  not  to  urge  these  questions,  nor  the 
subject  with  which  they  are  connected.  I  proceed  to  note  a 
few  other  instances,  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word  itvgiog  in  the 
common  secular  sense,  as  denoting  the  master  of  servants.  Thtis 
Rom.  14:  4.  Eph.  6:  5.  6:  9.  Col.  3:  22.  4:  1,  are  plam  in- 
stances of  thb  nature ;  and  I  may  add,  these  are  among  the 
very  numerous  class  of  examples  in  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament,  which  go  to  shew  that  the  classical  distinction  made 
between  d^anottjg  and  nvQiog  was  not  at  all  regarded  by  the 
Hellenistic  writers. 

Once  only  is  vwQtob  applied  by  Paul  to  designate  the  hea- 
then divinities,  in  the  same  manner  as  their  own  writers  applied 
it ;  viz.  in  Cor.  8:  5,  ilal  &€ol  noKXol,  ttai  Kvg$o&  noXXoL 

To  designate  a  possessor^  owners  or  rightful  proprietor  and 
disposer^  xvQiog  is  once  used  by  Paul,  in  Gal.  4:  1. 

All  the  remaining  exam^des  apply  to  Christ  or  to  God.  We 
come  now  to  the  consideration  of  these ;  which  was  the  original 
and  particular  design  of  the  present  disquisition. 

For  convenience'  sake  I  shall  divide  the  examples  of  thb  ot- 
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ture  into  two  classes ;  viz.  (A)  Those  which  seem  to  be  clear  and 
fairly  incontrovertible ;  and  (B)  Those  about  which  more  or  less 
doubt  may  arise  in  die  mina,  and  concerning  which  critics  have 
entertained  different  opinions. 

(A)  Cases  where  the  application  of  nvg&oQ  to  Christ,  when 
striding  alone,  seems  to  be  plain  and  incapable  of  being  fairly 
controverted. 

1.  Rom.  10:  12,  "6  avrogxvgwg  nanwv^  abounding  [in  mer- 
cy] to  all  who  call  upon  him.''  The  apostle  had  just  said,  v.  9, 
^^  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  hvqiov  *Ifiaovv;"  and  he 
says  again  v.  14,  <'  How  shall  they  call  on  A»m,  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed."  That  Christ  is  here  the  object  of  belief 
and  confession,  and  he  on  whom  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  to  caUf 
admits  of  "no  rational  doubt ;  and  of  course,  the  6  avtog  nv^iog 
in  v.  12  must  designate  the  Saviour.  Comp.  Acts  9:  14,  21. 
7:  69.  22:  16.  1  Cor.  1:  2.  2  Tim.  2:  22. 

2.  Rom.  14:  6—8,  "  He  who  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth 
it  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  who  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  doth  not  regard  it ;"  i.  e.  for  the  Lord's  sake,  out  of  consci- 
entious obedience  to  what  he  believes  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
commands  of  the  Lord,  he  omits  to  regard  it.  "He  who  eateth, 
eateth  to  the  Lord;  .  .  .  and  he  who  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord 
he  eateth  not.  .  .  If  we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord ;  and  if  we 
die,  we  die  to  the  Lord  ;  whether,  therefore,  we  live  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord^s.^^  The  application  of  this  is  quite  clear,  from 
the  sentence  which  the  apostle  immediately  adds  :  "  For  to  this 
end  Christ  both  died  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
{xvgtivaif)  of  the  dead  and  the  living,"  v.  9.  The  mention  of 
Christ's  nvQiOTfig  here,  in  respect  to  the  dead  and  the  livings 
renders  entirely  explicit  what  was  before  said,  viz.  "  Whether 
we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord  ;  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  to  the 
Lord,"  for  *  living  and  dying  we  are  his.'  Why  ?  Because  he 
died  and  rose  again,  in  order  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  his 
followers,  whether  living  or  dying.  Of  course  the  application  of 
xv^^g  in  these  seven  mstances  is  clear. 

3.  Rom.  16:  2,  "  Receive  her  [Phebe]  ip  avglo;  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  saints."  In  all  the  examples  of  the  like  na- 
ture, where  iv  nvgl<^  is  added  as  descriptive  of  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  any  one,  or  as  designating  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  xvgl<p  refers  to  Christ.  I  cannot 
go  here  into  a  fuU  explanation  of  the  phrase  itself,  which  b  some 
cases  involves  difficulties,  and  has  given  rise  to  controversies 
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amoog  critids.  Id  general  tbe  meaning  of  it  is  to  be  made  out 
by  a  reference  to  the  fact,  that  believers  are,  in  a  spirkval 
sense,  "  members  of  Christ's  body,"  of  "  bis  flesh,  and  his 
bones,"  "  one  with  him."    Thus  they  are  ip  ttvgitf.    In  conse- 

Suence  of  this,  they  are  to  live  and  act  as  it  becomes  those  to 
o,  who  hold  such  a  relation,  i.  e.  as  we  should  now  say,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Christians.  Sometimes  ip  xv^lo^  describes 
the  condition  of  persons ;  in  which  case  it  designates  them  as 
being  Christians.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  may  qualify  either 
ngoadditjo&e  or  avii^v.  In  the  first  case  the  meaning  is,  '  Re- 
ceive her  in  such  a  manner  as  those  who  are  Christians  should 
do  ;*  which  would  here  be  only  a  repetition,  however,  of  the  idea 
that  is  contained  in  the  a£/ui^  tmv  d/lesp  that  follows.  In  the 
second  case,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  one,  the  idea  is,  *'  Re- 
ceive her  as  being  ip  nvglof,  i.  e.  as  being  a  real  Christian,  and 
worthy  of  your  confidence  and  kindness." 

4.  Rom.  16:  8,  'jifAnXlap  .  .  ,  ip  9wglo^;l6:  11,  rovg  op- 
tag  ip  xvglcf ;  16:  12,  T^v<pa$pap  ttal  Tjgvqiwoap,  rag  leonMi- 

oag  ip  nvgl(f Ilegalda  ,  .  .    iJT$g  , .  .  ixonlaaip  ip  ncvgltf; 

16:  13,  ^Povqjop,  top  i%U%t6v  ip  nvgl<^  ;  16:  22,  aanaco- 
fiM  vfiag  iym  Tiguog  ,  ,  ,  ip  vtvgiof^  I  Tertius  professtng- 
the  Christian  faith  ;  are  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  as  is  de- 
scribed in  no.  3,  and  admit  of  no  doubt  that  nvglof  applies  to 
Christ.  The  reader  will  take  notice  that  the  article  is  wanting 
in  all  the  formulas  of  this  nature. 

6.  1  Cor.  2:  8,  "  For  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not 
have  crucified  top  tcvgiop  trig  iogi;^."  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take here,  as  the  aDusion  to  the  crucifixion  must  necessarily  pre- 
vent it. 

6.  1  Cor.  4: 4, 6,  "  He  who  iudgeth  me,  %ig$6g  iavip.  There- 
fore judge  nothing  before  the  time,  when  a  xvgtoc  shall  come." 
The  very  numerous  instances  in  which  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of  by  Paul  and  others,  and  his  coming  to  judgment  j  ad- 
mit no  well  grounded  doubt  that  nvgiog  here  means  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

7.  1  Cor.  4: 17,  lifio&iop  .  .  .  niotop  ip  Mv^/ip ;  see  nos.  3, 4. 

8.  1  Cor.  6: 13,  14,  "  The  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for 
TcjT  nvgto^,  and  6  xvgiog  for  the  body ;  for  God  both  raised  up 
TOP  xvgtop,  and  will  raise  up  us  by  his  power."  The  reference 
here  made  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wg&og^  makes  tbe  sense 
of  it  clear. 

9.  1  Cor.  6:  17,  "  He  who  is  joined  r«jJ  xvgl<i^,  is  one  spirit." 
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The  apostle  had  just  been  saying  (v.  15),  that  Christians  are 
members  of  Christ,  of  course  the  pnrase  in  v.  17  refers  plainly 
to  him. 

10.  1  Cor.  7:  22,  "  For  he  who  is  called  iv  xvgia  as  a  ser- 
vant, b  the  freed-roan  xvg&ov ;  and  he  who  is  called  as  a  free- 
man, is  the  servant  of  Christ."  Here  it  is  plain  that  Kvgu)g  de- 
signates Christ ;  first,  from  the  phrase  cV  xvglm  ;  and  secondly, 
b^ause  nvg^g  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  is  plainly  interchang- 
ed with  Xgiatog  in  the  last  part. 

^11.  1  Cor.  7:  32,  34,  36,  39,  fi€g$fivf  ta  tov  ntvglov, 
n£e  igips^  Ttf  ntvglff^ .  . .  utgifiv^  xa  tov  xvglov  .  . .  evnagi- 
d^op  t^  %vglc^  . . .  fAOvov  hv  %vgi(fi.  Taking  aH  these  passages 
together  in  their  connexion,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nvg^g  here 
designates  the  Saviour. 

^12.  l^Cor.  9: 1,  2,  to  igfov  fiov  .  . .  h  xvglcj^.  .  .  17  a<pgafU 
Ttjg  ififjg  ttnoatoXfjg  . , ,  ip  %vgl(\^ ;  see  nos.  3,  4. 

13.  1  Cor.  9:  5,  adiXg>ol  tovl%vglov;  i.  e.  plainly  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

14.  1  Cor.  10:  21,  22,  notng^ov  nvglov  .  .  .  tganiiriQ 
xvglov  . . .  ij  nagaCtiXovfiep  roV  xvgiov,  most  plainly  refer  to 
Christ. 

15.  1  Cor  11:  11,  <<But  neither  b  the  woman  without  the 
man,  nor  the  man  without  the  woman,  ip  avglf^;"  see  nos. 
3,4. 

16.  1  Cor.  11:  23,  ^Efdnagikapov  ano  tov  xvglov,  viz. 
that  **  the  I^rd  Jesus,  in  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed, 
took;  bread,  etc."  The  nature  of  this  revelation,  the  very  fre- 
quent declarations  which  Paul  makes  respecting  his  being  in- 
structed by  Christ  himself.  Gal.  1:  12.  1  Cor.  15:  3.  Eph. 
3:  2,  6,  and  the  immediate  mention  of  xvgiog  'Itjaovg  in  the 
sequel,  all  concur  in  making  thb  a  plain  case  as  to  the  meaning 
of  tnigiog, 

J  7.  1  Cor.  11:  26,  27,  29,  '^avatov  tov  nvgtov  .^  .  noti^g&op 
tov  Ttvglov  ,  . .  tov  acifitttog  ttal  tov  aif*atog  tov  nvglov  .  . . 
TO  awfta  tov  xvgiov,  are  unequivocal  examples. 

18.  1  Cor.  12:  6,  0  avtog  xvgiog.  That  thb  means  Christ, 
seems  to  be  made  auite  clear  from  the  clause  which  succeeds  ; 
f^r  here  0  avtog  &€og  is  used  in  the  way  of  distinction  from  it.^ 

19«  1  Cor.  15:  47,  0  devtegog  Sv^goanog,  6  nvgiog  il  ov- 
gavov,  an  example  which  needs  no  comment. 

20.  1  Cor.  15:  58,  "abounding  in  the  work  tov  nvglovJ* 
The  aposde  had  just  said,  m  the  preceding  verse,  **  Thanks  be 
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•  • 
uDto  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victoiy,  throgeh  our  Ldnd  Jesos 
Christ !"  This  seems  to  make  the  meaning  oi  work  of  the  Lord, 
quite  plain. — ^In  the  same  verse,  we  have  in  the  same  sense, 
0  nonog  v/i£p  , . .  ip  %VQiix^^  which  being  plain  of  itself  (comp. 
nos.  3,  4),  makes  the  above  expression  plain,  because  it  is  a 
mere  equivalent  for  it. 

21.  1  Cor.  16:  10,  roV  igyov  xov  nvgiov,  the  same  as  b  the 
preceding  number. 

22.  1  Cor.  16:  19,  <V  nvgif^ ;  see  nos.  3, 4.  The  saoie  for- 
mula also  occurs  in  2  Cor.  2:  12. 

23.  2  Cor.  3:  16,  17,  18,  imatgexffy  ngog  xvqiop  .  .  .  q  di 
nvQU^g  to  npivfia  iaxi>v'  oi  di  xo  m^vfia  %vqLov^  liui  iXiv^f^ 
gia  .  • .  Tfiv  dolctv  xov  avglov  . .  .  xa^aiUQ  dno  nvgiov  KPiiua- 
TOff>— all  manifestly  relating  to  one  and  the  same  nvgiog.  Who 
this  is,  seems  to  be  disclosed  by  v.  14,  in  which  the  apostle  as- 
serts, that  the  veil  on  the  faces  of  the  Jewish  nation,  ip  Xg&a- 
Tcjf  naxagvMOL^,  Then  he  adds  in  v.  16,  "  When  it  [the  Jew- 
bb  nation]  shall  turn  ngog  nvgiov^  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away, 
mgialgixM"  As  he  is  here  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  so  turning  ngog  nvgiov  means,  turning  to 
Christ.  The  last  phrase,  nvgiov  nvevfiatog,  does  not  mean  the 
Spirit  of  Christy  but  the  Lord  who  is  a  Spirit ;  for  so  the  pre- 
ceding phrase,  6  xvgiog  xo  npevfid  iaxip,  leads  us  to  explain  it, 
Christ  heing  here  called  nvevfia  as  he  is  in  Heb.  9:  14,  and 
perhaps  in  1  Pet.  3:  18.  Rom.  1:4.  In  regard  to  nvtvfia  xv- 
giov^  compare  John  16:  7,  14,  15. 

24.  2  Cor.  5:  6,  8,  11,  ixdrj/iov/jiev  ano  xov  nvgiov... 
ivdijfiijaai  ngog  xov  nvgiov,  (to  be  absent  from  the  Lord,  and 
to  be  present  with  him),  refers  clearly  to  Christ ;  for  in  the  im- 
mediate sequel  the  apostle  says,  ''  Whether  present  or  absent, 
we  are  strongly  desirous  to  be  acceptable  to  him."  To  whom  ? 
The  next  verse  tells  us ;  "  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  each  one  may  receive  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,"  etc.  That  is,  *  We  are  strongly 
desirous  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Lord  Christ,  for  he  is  to  be  our 
final  judge;  on  whom  our  eternal  condition  depends.  In  v.  11, 
sMxag  ovv  xov  ifofiov  xov  nvgiovj  manifestly  refers  to  the  same 
nvgiog  who  is  to  be  our  final  judge. 

25.  2  Cor.  8:  5,  "  They  gave  themselves  first  xcf  xi;p/^," 
u  e.  to  the  Lord  Christ,  as  the  clause  which  follows  seems  plain- 
ly to  intimate  j^which  runs  thus:  "then  to  us  by  the  will  of 
God."    If  d^iov  here  were  the  same  as  nvgit^  in  the  preceding 
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clause,  ot!rot;  would  of  coarse  have  been  put  in  its  place,  so 
that  the  whole  clause  would  then  have  run  thus  t  <^  They  gave 
themselves  first  to  the  Lord,  and  then  to  us  hy  his  will."  But 
as  it  is,  nvgiff  seems  evidendy  to  refer  to  Christ 

26.  2  Cor.  10:  8,  '^  If  I  should  gloiy  somewhat  in  this  pow- 
er which  0  nvgiog  has  given  me."  He  had  just  before  said, 
that  if  any  were  confident  they  belonged  to  Christ,  so  was 
he  confident  of  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  that  he  was  acting  under  a 
commission  or  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  him.  'O  xi5- 
gios  is  therefore,  in  this  passage,  only  another  designation  in- 
stead of  XgiatoQ,  Comp.  Rom.  1:1,6.  Tit.  1:  1 — 3.  1  Tim. 
1:  12. 

27.  2  Cor.  11:  17,  ov  XaXm  xara  xvgiov,  I  do  not  speak 
by  revelation  or  command  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  of  Christ ;  comp. 
V.  10,  aXii^iia  Xgiatov;  v.  14^  dnootoXovg  Xqigtov;  v.  ^^ 
diaxovovg  Xgiatov;  all  of  which  shew  that-as  an  aposde  he  is 
recognizing,  by  the  expression  xara  xvgiop,  his  relation  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  church.  Comp.  also  Ilom.  1:1,5.  1  Tim. 
1:1. 

28.  2  Cor.  12:  1,  "I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations 
Kvglov"  Vs.  7,  8,  "  Lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  given  me  ...  on  this  account  I  besought 
roV  xvgiov  thrice,"  etc.  That  the  Ijord  whom  Paul  besought 
was  Christ,  is  plain ;  for  a  part  of  the  answer  to  the  apostle's 
supplication  was,  ^^  My  power  is  perfected  in  those  who  are 
weak."  To  this  the  apostle  immediately  rejoins,  "  Most  gladly 
then  will  I  rejoice  in  my  weaknesses,  that  the  power  of  Vhrist 
may  rest  upon  me."  The  power  of  Christ  is  then  the  power  of 
that  Lord  whom  the  apostle  besought.  And  this,  standing  in 
such  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  preceding  verses,,  makes  it 
quhe  probable  that  anoHoXvtpi^g  Kvgtov  in  v.  1,  means  'revela- 
tions made  by  Christ  to  his  apostle.' 

29.  2  Cor.  13:  10,  "  according  to  the  power  which  6  9tvg$oi 
has  given  me."    The  same  as  in  no.  26.  ^ 

30.  Gral.  1:  19,  "  James  the  brother  rov  xvglov ;"  which  ex- 
plains itself. 

31.  Gal.  6:  10,  "  I  am  confident  in  respect  to  you  ip  nvgltpf' 
see  nos.  3,  4.  Eph.  2:  21.  4:  1,  17:  6:  8,  ip  %vgl(^,  have  all 
the  same  meaning. 

32.  Eph.  4:  5,  iTg  ttvgioc  here  is  said  by  way  of  distinction 
from  stg  ^tog  in  v.  6 ;  and  of  course  it  refers  to  Christ. 

33.  Eph.  5:  10,  tvigsavop  rtf  nvglc^  stands  in  such  imme- 
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diate  coonexion  with  h  xvgltf  m  v.  8,  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  Christ  is  meant. 

34.  Eph.  5: 17,  <<  Understanding  what  is  the  will  rouxvplov" 
The  writer  had  just  said,  '^  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  He 
here  says,  then,  'Mark  well  or  understand  the  instruction  or 
light  which  the  Lord  (Jesus)  gives.' 

35.  Eph.  5:  19,  *'  Speaking  among  yourselves  in  psalms  and 
.  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  ia  your 

heart  xcji  nvglof."  The  clause  which  folbws,  runs  thus  :  ^^  Giv- 
ing thanks  always  for  all  things  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  Grod  even  the  Father.''  I  understand  this  here  in 
the  way  of  distinction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  apos- 
tle intends  to  describe  two  separate  kinds  of  worship,  differing 
in  manner,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  degree.  The  singing 
pf  psalms  etc.  is  one  method  of  thanksgiving ;  the  direct  ex- 
pression of  thanks  in  prayer  is  another.  The  writer  means  to 
say,  that  Christ  is  to  be  praised  and  thanked  ;  and  that  God  the 
Father  is  to  be  praised  and  thanked  ;  and  he  merely  express- 
es this  by  a  reference  to  different  ways  in  which  Chrisdans 
were  wont  to  utter  their  thanks. — ^In  confirmation  of  this,  one 
might  appeal  to  the  account  which  Pliny  (Epist.  10.  97)  gives 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  '^  Soliti  sunt .  .  .  carmen  Christo 
dicere  quasi  Deo."  Why  should  not  the  church  on  earth  do 
what  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  do  ?  See  Rev. 
5:  11 — 14.  Koppe,  Grabler,  Winer,  and  others,  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion  in  respect  to  itvgiog  in  the  passage  above. 

36.  Eph.  6:  22,  "  Ye  wives,  [be  subjectj  to  your  own  bus- 
bands,  tig  Tcji  xvgifoJ*  In  vs.  23,  24,  Christ  is  said  to  be  the 
bead  of  the  church,  and  the  church  to  be  subject  to  Christ ; 
Christ  then  is  the  nvgiog  to  whom  reference  is  here  made. 

37.  Eph.  6:  1,  ivxvgic^;  see  nos.  3,  4.  In  v.  4,  naUklm 
%(d  vov&eala  tov  xvgtov  seems  evidendy  to  refer  to  the  same 
nvQiog  which  is  mentioned  in  v.  1 . 

38.  Eph.  6:  7,  8,  '^  Heartily  and  with  a  willing  mind  per- 
forming service,  cJ^  reji  xt/p/qi  nal  ovh  dv&Qcino^g,**  The  dovXog 
TOV  Xgiaxov  in  v.  6  appears  to  explain  nvgMg  here.  So  in  v.  8, 
"  He  shall  receive  this  [the  reward  of  obedience]  naga  nvgiov," 
i.  e.  from  Christ  their  master,  in  whose  service  they  are  eng 
ed.  Kvgtog  in  v.  9  refers  to  the  same  master.  Comp. 
3:  22—24.' 

39.  Eph.  6: 10,  21,  h  %vgl€^ ;  see  nos.  3,  4.  The  same  in 
Pha.  I:  14.  2:  24.  2:  29.   3:  1.    4:  1.   4:  2.  4:  4.  4:  10.     In 
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Col.  1:  10,  aiiag  tov  %vgiov  is  of  the  like  nature ;  for  the  mean- 
ing is, '  Worthily  of  those  who  are  *V  xi/p/qi,  or  worthily  of  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  religion.'     Col.  3:  18.  3;  20,  ip  %v- 

40.  Col.  3:  22, 23,  24,  gtofiovfiepoi  top  nvgiov  ,  . .  in  xpvxrjg 
ipyaCiO&i^  cig  t^  %vgl(^  .  .  .  dno  xvglov  dnoXiiaia^t  rtjv  ava- 
nodtooiv  . . .  Tcji  yag  %vglcp  Xgior^  dovXivere.  The  last  clause 
of  course  makes  all  the  rest  plain.  Comp.  Eph.  6:  7,  8. — Col. 
4:  1  stands  in  the  same  connexion,  and  therefore  vfiitg  tx^xi 
i^vgioy  is  clear. 

41.  Col.  4:7.  4:  17.  1  Thess.  3:8,  iv  nvgiof ;  see  nos. 
3,4. 

42.  1  Thess.  1:6,  "  Be  ye  imitators  of  me  and  of  tou  xvglov,** 
whiob  plainly  refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  v.  8,  Xoyog  rov  xv- 
gtov  seems  as  plainly  to  mean,  *  the  gospel  of  Christ.^ 

43.  1  Thess.  3:  12,  "  o  nvgiog  make  you  to  abound  in  love,** 
etc.  In  the  preceding  verse,  o  nvgiog  /  Xgioiog  is  mentioned ; 
and  to  this  the  6  nvgiog  of  v.  12  plainly  refers. 

44.  1  ThesS.  4:  15,  16,  17,  iv  Xoyaa  %vg(ov  .  .  .  njy  nagov- 
alctp  TOV  xvglov  . .  .  aviog  6  xvgiog .  .  .  iig  anivtriaw  rov  xv- 
glov  . . .  Qvv  xvgiog,  are  all  plain  examples  of  xvgiog  applied  to 
Christ.  And,  as  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  ihis, 
ij  i^ft^ga  xvglov  in  1  Thess.  5:  2  seems  of  course  to  be  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

45.  1  Thess.  5:  12,  iv  xvgiog,  is  plain. 

46.  2  Thess.  1:  9,  dno  ngoaoinov  rov  xvglov  has  reference 
to  the  TOV  xvglov  i^ficiv  'itioov  of  the  preceding  verse. 

47.  2  Thess.  2:  13,  dyantifiivoi  vno  xvgiov^  i.  e.  beloved  of 
Christy  or  dear  to  Christ;  comp.  v.  14. 

48.  2  Thess.  3:  1,  o  Xoyog  xov  xvglov,  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
And  in  this  same  connexion,  "  o  xvgiog  is  faithful,"  etc.  (v.  3,) 
seems  evidently  to  refer  to  Christ.  Therefore  v.  4,  mnol^afitv 
h  xvglq^  refers  to  the  same  Lord  ;  all  of  which  is  plain  from 
v.  5,  where  it  is  said,  "  6  xvgiog  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  , 
of  God,"    In  V.  6  also,  xov  xvglov  /  Xgiazov  is  fully  named. 

49.  1  Tim.  1: 14,  nt^Q^^  ^ov  xvglov,  i.  e.  of  the  Llord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  is  plain  from  comparing  v.  12,  where  the  apostle  ex- 
presses his  thanks  for  the  x^9^^  ^"s  received  from  Christ. 

50.  2  Tim.  1:  8,  to  (Augxigiov  xov  xvglov  nh^^>  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

51.  2  Tim.  2:  24,  dovXoi^  xvglov  is  equivalent  to   dovXow 
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Xgiatov;  an  appellation  which  the  aposde  so  often  gives  him- 
self and  other  Christians. 

52.  2  Tim.  4:  8,  "  A  crown  of  glory,  which  the  Lord  will 
give  me."  'O  Kvgiog  here  is  immediately  called  the  righteous 
judge  ;  and  the  apostle,  in  the  next  clause,  speaks  of  "  idl  those 
who  love  his  appearing,"  viz.  the  appearance  of  the  righteous 
judge,  or  of  the  Lord  ;  which  of  course  refers  to  Christ. 

53.  Philem.  v.  W,  ivxvglo^;  see  nos.  3,  4. 

54.  Heb.  2:  3,  "Which  [word]  began  to  be  spoken  vno  vov 
xvgtov,"  i.  e.  by  Christ,  as  all  must  agree.  Equally  plain  is 
Heb.  7.  14,  "  Our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah." 

The  result  of  the  preceding  investigations  is,  that  we  have,  in 
the  whole  of  the  episdes  of  Paul,  ninety-nine  examples  in  which 
nvgiog  is  united  with  onp  or  more  of  the  proper  names  of  the 
Saviour,  excluding  from  this  reckoning  the  four  doubtful  in- 
stances, and  the  five  rejected  ones,  mentioned  on  p.  757  under 
a  and  b.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
instances,  in  which  xvgiog  seems  manifestly  to  designate  the  Sar 
viour  ;  making  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and  fifteen  instances 
in  which  this  designation  is  applied  to  Christ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  only  thirty-three  clear  instances  in  which 
utigiog  is  applied  to  designate  Jehovah  or  God  absolutely  consid- 
ered, and  these  are  all  in  quotations  made  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  examples  may  be  seen  on  p.  757  above.  Whether 
Paul  uses  %vgiog  in  more  instam^es  than  those  just  mentioned, 
in  the  simple  sense  of  ^tog  or  tiirr^ ,  remains  for  examination 
under  our  next  head,  which  is  made  up  of  cases  that  are  more 
or  less  doubtful. 

I  would  not  be  understood  here  to  say,  that  in  all  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  cases  above  mentbned,  included  under  the 
class  which  we  have  just  been  examining,  there  are  none  which 
have  not  been  doubted  or  called  in  question  by  some  critics. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  simply 
this,  viz.  if  the  instances  produced  are  examined  maturely,  and 
in  the  light  which  the  context  and  the  vsus  loquendi  of  Paul  af- 
fords, they  will  appear,  as  I  must  believe,  to  all  impartial  and 
adequate  critics,  at  the  present  time,  as  falling  under  the  bead 
where  I  have  ranked  them.  We  pass  now  to  the  remaining 
class  of  examples. 

(BJ  Cases,  which  have  a  fairer  claim  to  be  placed  upoo  the 
list  ol  doubtful  ones. 
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I  shall  be  as  brief  in  my  exaroinatioD  of  them,  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  undertaking. 

1.  1  Cor.  3:  5,  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos,  but 
ministers  by  whom  we  have  believed,  even  as  o  xvgiog  hath 
^iven  to  each  ?"  The  frequency  with  which  Paul  calls  himself 
€moatolog  Xq^otov,  dovkog  Xqi4stov,  etc.  the  frequency  with 
which  he  ascribes  the  qualifications  of  Christian  ministers  to 
Christ,  who  by  his  Spirit  furnishes  them  with  gifts  ;  and  I  may 
add,  the  harmony  of  this  with  the  gospel  economy,  as  disclosed 
in  the  words  and  promises  of  the  Saviour,  John  15:  26.  14:  16, 
17.  16:  13,  14.  16:  7;  together  with  the  general  usu9  loquen- 
di  of  Paul ;  seem  to  create  a  strong  probability  that  o  %vQiot 
here  is  meant  to  designate  the  Saviour.  Aia%ovo^  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause  seems  evidently  to  mean  diinovov  Xgiorov;  and 
if  so,  then  6  %VQioq  means  Christ 

2.  1  Cor.  4:  19,  "I  will  come  to  you  ouickly,  /«i'  6  utigiog 
^iXtiari^  and  will  know,''  etc.  In  itself  this  might  apply  either 
to  ^€og  (comp.  James  3:  15),  or  to  Xgitnog.  d\jX  the  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  seems  more  probable  here,  because  the  apostle 
had  just  said  (v.  17),  "  I  have  sent  Timothy  to  you  .  .  .  mato¥ 
tw  xvgtcp,  who  will  make  known  to  you  xaV  odovs  ftov  h  Xgio- 
TCjI."  ^Odovg  here  means,  all  Aw  labours  and  toUs  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Now  the  mentbn  of  Timothy  as  mavov  ip  xvqIco  , 
and  of  odovg  h  Xgiaz^,  seems  very  naturally  to  pre^ppose  that 

^  the  same  xvgiog  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  he  penned 
the  next  sentence  in  which  iap  6  xvgiog  occurs.  The  applica- 
tioQ  of  it  to  the  Saviour,  then,  appears  probable. 

3.  1  Cor.  7:  10,  12,  "Those  who  are  married  I  command, 
yet  not  I,  but  o  xvgu^g ...  To  others  I  say,  ovx  6  t^vgiog"  (Jen- 
eral  analogy  pleads  here  in  favour  of  referring  this  to  the  great 
Head  6f  the  church ;  and  particularly  so,  as  soon  after  (v.  17) 
the  writer  speaks  of  o  xvg$og  as  distributing  gifts,  conferring 
talents,  and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  church,  in  distinction  from 
&t6g.  I  can  hardly  doubt  here,  that  Paul  meant  to  refer  to  the  Sa- 
viour. 'O  nvgi>og  in  v.  17,  must  be  considered  as  liable  to  very 
little  doubt,  if  any,  on  account  of  the  distinction  made  by  6'&£og' 
which  follows.  In  v.  25,  iniTaytjv  nvglov  of  course  follows  on  in  the 
train  of  6  nvgiog  in  vs.  10, 12 ;  and  i^XstifA^vog  vno  nvglov  in  the 
same  verse,  must  naturally  be  construed  in  the  same  way.  An- 
other instance  of  the  same  nature,  is  in  1  Cor.  9:  14. 

4.  1  Cor.  11:  32,  "But  being  condemned,  we  are  chastened 
VHO  fwglov**    The  preceding  context  speaks  of  *  the  cup  of  the 
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Lord — the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord — the  body  of  the  Lord* 
— all  having  reference  to  offending  him,  by  eating  and  drinking 
unworthily  at  the  sacramental  table.  It  seems  natural,  tfaen^  to 
refer  nvgiov  (in  v.  32)  to  the  same  Lord ;  especially  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  does  punish  offending  Christians ; 
comp.  Rev.  chap.  i. — in. 

5.  1  Cor.  14:  37,  "  Let  him  know  that  what  I  write  unto 
you,  are  commands  xvgiovJ'  General  analogy  only  can  settle 
the  question  here.  In  the  preceding  verse,  the  apostle  men- 
tions loyog  ^€ov,  which,  however,  means  the  gospd  m  general. 
But  ipToXai  xvqIov  has  a  special  meaning,  and  refers  to  the  par- 
ticular directions  which  Paul  had  been  giving  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans. These  he  refers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  Christ ;  see  no. 
3  above,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  passage  under  ex- 
amination. 

6.  1  Cor.  16:  7,  "I  hope  to  stay  with  you  some  time,  *aV 
0  xvQios  innginti,"  The  application  may  be  either  to  ^lOQ  or 
Xgiatog;  but  for  reasons  given  under  no.  2,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  refers  to  the  latter. 

7.  2  Cor.  8:  19.  "Chosen  to  travel  .  .  .  with  this  present, 
which  is  supplied  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same  kvqIov"  i.  e. 
the  Lord  of  both  us  and  you.  But  who  is  this  ?  Can  we  well 
doubt  that  it  b  the  same  Ix)rd  who  is  sboken  of  in  v.  5  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  whom  the  churches  ot  Macedonia  had  given 
themselves ;  the  same  Lord  Jesus,  who,  though  rich,  became 
poor  for  our  sakes  ?  v.  9.  If  so,  and  thb  seems  the  most  prob- 
able construction,  then  v.  21,  "Providing  things  honest  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men,''  re- 
fers of  course  to  the  same  Lord. 

8.  2  Cor.  10:  17,  18,  "He  that  glorieth,  let  him  gfory  ip 
nvglcj^ ;  for  it  is  not  be  who  commendeth  himself  that  is  approv- 
ed, but  whom  0  %vg$og  commendeth."  I  have  not  ranked  this 
passage  under  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  exhibited 
on  p.  757,  as  I  mignt  have  done.  I  omitted  it  because  although 
the  reference  to  Jer.  9:  23,  24  seems  quite  certain ;  yet  it  is  not 
equally  so,  that  the  writer  meant  simply  to  quote.  But  howev- 
er this  might  be,  the  reference  is  so  plain  (comp.  1  Cor.  1:  31), 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  icvgiog  in  both  these 
cases  is  equivalent  to  '&eog  or  tiSrr . 

9.  Eph.  4:  17,  "This  I  say,* and  testify  /•' xup/w."  The 
meaning  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  phraseology  is  so  conso- 
nant widi  that  in  A.  3,  4,  that  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  to 
foster  any  doubt  concerning  its  reference  to  the  Saviour. 
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10.  I  Thess.  4:  6,  "Defraud  not  .  •  .  for  o  nvg$og  is  an 
avenger  of  all  such  ibin^s."  Connected  with  this  is  ^AtifAci  tov 
^tov  in  V.  3,  and  ov  ixaUaev  i^fiag  6  ^iog  inl  atta^aQeltji  x.  r.  X, 
in  v.*  7.  From  the  connexion  here  then,  we  must  on  the 
whole  recognize  this  as  an  instance  of  xvQiog  being  applied  in 
the  simple  sense  of  ^tog  or  Sijtip  independently  of  a  quotation 
firom  the  Old  Testament. 

11.  1  Thess.  6:  27,  OQxiCto  vficig  tov  xvQtov,  i.  e.  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Comp.  no.  9.  Analogy  is  not  wanting  to  confirm  this 
interpretation;  see  Rom.  9:  1.  Yet  the  majority  of  instances, 
in  such  appeals  of  Paul,  are  of  a  difierent  kind  ;  e.  g.  Rom. 
1:  9.  2  Cor.  1:  23.  11:  31.  Gal.  1:  20.  Phil.  1:  8.  THie  prin- 
cipal reason  why  I  refer  %vgiov  as  above  to  Christ,  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  the  apostle  had  just  mentioned  (v.  23)  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Comp.  2  Tim.  2:  14. 

12.  2  Thess.  3:  16,  "  The  Lord  himself  of  peace  give  you 
peace  always  and  in  every  way ;  the  Lord  be  with  you  !** 
Comp.  John  14:  27.  16:  33.  A  comparison  also  of  vs.  12 
and  18  here,  renders  it  probable  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  to 
whom  reference  is  made. 

13.  2  Tim.  1: 16, 18,  "  o  xvQiog  grant  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus  .  .  .  o  nvgtog  grant  mercy  to  him  nagd  %vqIov,  in 
that  day."  The  first  nvgtog  in  the  latter  clause  I  understand 
here  as  referring  to  Christ,  the  second  to  God;  so  Winer. 
Others  compare  (Jen.  19:  24,  ^^  Jehovah  rained  down  .  .  .  brim- 
stone and  fire  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven  ;"  where  both  names' 
refer  to  the  same  Jehovah.  But  as  thb  is  an  Sinai  Xtyofupop 
in  the  Bible,  and  as  nvgiog  in  v.  18  above  is  susceptible  of  a 
more  easy  and  natural  interpretation,  I  prefer  the  turn  which 
has  been  given  to  it.  *0  %vgtog  in  v.  16,  if  v.  18  is  interpreted 
rightly,  must  refer  to  Christ. — Of  the  same  tenor  is  2  Tim.  2:  7, 
doiti  yag  aot  6  %vgiog  ovvsaip  Iv  naat;  3:  11,  *x  navtouv  /m«  ig- 
^vaato  6  %vgiog;  4:  14,  dnodoDtj  avr^  o  ntvgwg  xora  ra  tgya 
ccuzov ;  4: 17,  o  di  xvgiog  fio^  nagiartj ;  4:  18,  ^vasral  fic  6  xv- 
giog.  The  general  tenor  of  Paul's  epistles  speaks  in  favour  of 
applying  6  xvgiog  in  all  such  instances  to  the  Saviour.  Comp. 
2  Cor.  12:8,9.  5:9—11. 

14.  2  Tim.  2:  14,  diUfAagrvgofAivog  ivcimoy  tov  xvglov;  see 
no.  11.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  xh^i  xvglov  here  refers  to 
Christ,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1  Thess.  6:  27. 

16.  2  Tim.  2:  22,  "Follow  righteousness  .  .  .  /m^tcJ xtov  int^ 
xaXovfitviOP  ToV  xvgiotf"  Comp.  Acts  9:  14, 21.  7:  59.  22: 16. 
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Rom.  10:  12.  I  Cor.  I:  3.     The  usus  loquendi  hardly  pennks 
one  to  doubt  here,  that  %vqwv  means  the  Lord  Jesus. 

16.  Heb.  12: 14,  ^^  Without  holiness  no  one  shall  seeroV  stv- 
gtov."  Comp.  Matt.  5:  8,  also  1  Cor.  13: 12.  1  John  3:2.  I 
am  inclined  to  beliere  that  nvgiog  here  is  the  same  as  rr^rr  or 
^3^fit.  ^To  see  God,  is  an  expression  which  means  to  come  mto 
his  presence  in  the  heavenly  world,  Ps.  16:  11.  17:  15.  The 
special  sense  odtv^ioc  is  not  needed  in  Heb.  12:  14. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  examination  of  all  the  instances, 
in  which  xvgiog  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  Under  this 
last  class  of  doubtful  cases,  i.  e.  in  which  it  is  doubtful  wheth^ 
nvg$og  means  'Jijaovg  or  ^soc^  I  have  ranked  thiriy-one  exam- 
ples. I  have  not  put  all  of  these,  however,  under  the  class  of 
doubtful  cases,  because  of  my  own  persuasion  respecting  them ; 
for  in  many  of  the  examples  just  cited,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  It  is  because  these 
cases  have  most  of  them  been  more  or  less  controverted,  and 
made  the  subject  of  doubt  by  others,  and  been  differently  classed 
by  them,  that  I  have  arranged  them  as  above ;  and  on  the  same 
account  I  have  made  them  the  subject  of  particular  examina- 
tion. Whether  others  may  accord  with  me  or  not,  in  the  classi- 
fication to  which  I  am  now  adverting,  is  not  material  in  respect 
to  the  general  subject  of  discussion.  And  even  in  case  they 
should  differ  in  their  persuasion,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  ex- 
amples, whether  %vpiog  designates  God  or  Christy  (which  it  is 
very  possible  they  may  do,)  it  will  not  alter  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  must  all  come,  in  regard  to  the  general  use  of  nvptog 
by  Paul.  This  is,  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  instances  in  which  nvg$og  is  used  by  Paul  to  dbsio- 
NATE  Christ  or  God,  independently  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament^  it  is  applied  to  the  designation  of  Chbist. 

According  to  the  view  given  above,  there  are  not  more  than ' 
fioe  instances  in  which  the  application  of  %vQi0Q  in  the  sense  of 
^tog  is  very  probable,  viz.  2  Cor.  10:  17,  18.  1  Thess.  4:  6. 
2  Tim.  1:18.  Heb.  12:  14.  Of  these,  two  are  by  good  right 
to  be  excepted,  because  they  are  either  quotation,  or  directly 
dependent  on  quotation,  from  the  Old  Testament ;  see  B.  8. 
above.  We  come  then  to  the  very  small  number  of  three  le- 
gitimate and  pretty  clear  examples,  in  which  Paul,  when  using 
his  own  language,  applies  %vQtog  to  Crorf,  and  not  to  Christ 
These  compared  with  241  instances  of  a  different  nature,  or 
(abstracting  some  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  as  doubtfiil)  with 
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some  two  bnndred  and  twenty-eight  or  two  hutidred  and  twen^ 
ty-five  instances,  can  lea^e  no  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  oveiv 
whelming  endence,  that  ftvg^g  familiarly  and  habitually,  in  the 
mind  of  Paul,  was  the  chosen  designation  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Enough  of  detail.  Let  us  turn  our  attention,  now,  to  some 
of  the  results  of  this  investigation,  in  respect  to  criticism  and 
theology. 

I  shall  doubtless  be  met  here  with  the  question  from  many  a 
reader,  Cui  bono  9  And  many  will  insist  too,  that  some  im- 
portant good  should  come  from  a  process  so  long  and  tedious, 
as  that  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  the  preceding 
pages.  But  if  they  are  wearied  in  the  reading  of  this  discussbn, 
after  the  subject  is  classified  and  presented  in  such  an  order  as 
to  make  the  conception  of  it  clear  and  plain ;  what  will  they 
think  of  the  labour  of  making  out  this  classification  ?  Yet  this 
labour,  severe  as  it  is,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  views 
relative  to  the  subject  of  examination,  which  the  pursuit  of  it 
has  afibrded. 

L  An  examination  of  the  instances  in  which  Kvgiog  is  used,  has 
served  to  correct  the  error  into  which  some  critics  of  distinguish- 
ed name  have  fallen,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  article  before  this 
word.  Gabler,  in  his  Neueste  TheoL  Journal^  IV.  p.  1 1 — ^24 
(comp.  m.  p.  501),  has  maintained  that  uvgiog  means  God,  and 
o  nvQiog  Christ ;  i.  e.  that  the  New  Testament  writers  make 
such  a  distinction  by  virtue  of  the  article.  Even  Winer,  accu* 
rate  and  thorough  as  he  is  in  New  Testament  grammar,  acced-» 
ed  in  general  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  so  lately  as  in 
the  second  editkni  of  his  Grammar,  p.  56.  He  has  indeed  cor- 
rected this  error  in  his  third  editk)n  ;  but  this  was  in  consequence 
of  his  writing  a  monogram  on  the  word  wQiog,  cited  on  p.  734, 
in  which  he  came  of  course  to  the  correction  of  his  mistake. 

One  who  investigates  for  himself  the  New  Testament  in  re- 
gard to  the  Greek  article,  or  any  thing  else  of  this  nature,  will 
do  well  to  look  carefully  to  those  critics  who  are  afraid  of  Con^ 
cordanee  labour.  For  example  in  the  case  before  us ;  the  ar- 
ticle is  used  with  nvgiog,  signifying  Gforf,  in  Rom.  15: 11.  1  Cor. 
10:  26.  Heb.  8: 2.  8: 1 1  :  all  indubitable  examples.  In  2  Cor. 
10:  18.  1  Thess.  4:  6.  Heb.  12:  14,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  nvgiog  refers  to  God,  and  yet  it  has  the  article. 

On  the  contrary,  uvgiog  as  meaning  'Itjoovg,  is  without  the  arti- 
cle m  Rom.  10:  9.  14:  14.  1  Cor.  12r  3.  Phil.  2:  19.  Col.  3: 
17.  1  Thess.  4: 1 ;  where  the  use  of  the  word  is  certain,  since  it  ia 
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joined  with  'Inoovg.  Again,  there  are  18  cases  in  which  xvgwg 
without  the  article  is  united  with  '/fjoovg  Xgiarogj  as  may 
be  seen  in  no.  6,  p.  756  ahove.  Besides  these,  there  b  a  mnhi- 
tude  of  examples  of  the  same  nature ;  e.  g.  all  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  ip  Kv^ita  occurs,  and  also  others  mentioned 
under  no.  2,  p.  759  above.  All  these  examples  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  only.  How  it  ever  could  have  been  suggested, 
that  xvgtog  always  means  God,  and  o  xuQtog  Christy  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see.  The  very  first  opening  of  a  Concordance  dissi- 
pates the  whole  illusion,  and  shews  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  article,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  designation  of 
the  meaning  which  itvgiog  bears. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Septuagint,  for  there  xvgwg  with- 
out the  article  very  often  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  *3'T8t  or 
rrjsr; ;  e.g.  Ex.  34:  10.  1  K.  3:  10.  22:  6.  Ps.  29:  3,  4^  6/  7, 
9,*  10,  11,  et  al.  saepe.  The  numberless  instances  of  o  nvQiog, 
as  applied  to  Jehovah,  render  specific  examples  altogether  un- 
necessary. 

On  the  whole  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  %vQtog  (like  ^log) 
did,  by  usage  among  the  sacred  writers,  attain  to  the  same  li- 
cense as  proper  namss  are  wont  to  do ;  and  this  because  it  was 
usually  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  proper  name.  No  care- 
ful reader  can  help  observing  that  ^tog  occurs  in  numberless 
cases  without  the  article,  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  like  way,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  xvpiog  is 
employed  where  6  nvQiog  might  have  been  used. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  in  nearly  all  our  Crreek 
Grammars  and  works  on  the  philology  of  the  Greek  language, 
diat  the  artide  is  emj^loyed  before  a  definite,  weU-knoum,  Momi- 
die  subject ;  e.  g.  o  liKiog,  6  ovguvog,  ti  yti,  6  ^eog,  k.  t.  k  Thb 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  then  he  who  believes  and  trusts  to  this 
as  being  aU  the  truth  concerning  the  matter,  will  be  greatly  mis- 
led. It  is  equally  true,  that  the  very  definiteness  of  such  mona- 
dic subjects,  is  a  reason  why  the  article  may  be  sometimes  dis- 
pensed with ;  because  the  writer  veir  justly  apprehends  that  the 
reader  will  of  course  not  misapprehend  the  proper  nature  of 
these  subjects,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  well  known  to  him. 
Thus  in  proper  names,  which  of  course  are  altogether  definite, 
the  article  may  be  inserted  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  writer.  This  is  well  known,  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged. But  the  same  b  true  in  such  cases  as  those  noted 
above.     For  example;  iilu)g  without  the  article.  Matt.  13:  6. 
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Mttrk4:«.  Rev,  7:  2.  16:  12.  22:  5.  1  Cor.  15:41.  Loke 
21:  25.  Acts  27:  20.  So  ovgccwo^;  for  ti  ovgavmp  and  ^S  oif- 
pcrw>t;  is  the  usual  formula ;  see  also  Acts  8: 21.  17: 24.  2  Cor. 
12:  2.  2  Pet.  3:  5,  12,  13.  Rev.  21:  1.  We  have  yij  instead 
ofnr?  in  iCor-  ^^^  47.  Eph.  3:  15.  2  Pet.  3:  5,  10,  13. 
Acts  17:  24.  Luke  2:  14.  Heb.  6:  7.  8:  4,  9.  Mark  13:  27, 
et  al.  saepe.  As  to  ^«oV,  the  instances  in  which  the  article  fa 
omitted  are  too  numerous  to  need  anjr  mention. 

Nor  fa  thfa  New  Testament  license  only.  The  Greek  clas- 
sic writers  practfae  the  same,  or  the  like  omissions ;  as  mav  be 
seen  in  die  third  edition  of  Winer's  excellent  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  truth  fa,  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  noun  may  be 
made  definite ;  the  first  is,  by  adding  the  article  to  it,  in  which 
case  definiteness  of  some  kind  or  other  is  designated  ;  the  second, 
by  adding  some  pronoun,  adjective,  noun,  etc.  i.  e.  some  quali- 
fying circumstance,  which  serves  of  itself  to  dfatinguish  it  and 
make  it  definite.  In  thfa  last  case,  the  article  may  be  employed 
or  omitted  ad  libiium  scripioris  in  many  cases ;  and  we  find 
abundance  of  examples  m  accordance  with  thfa.  But  this  fa  a 
part  of  Greek  syntax  which  fa  yet  very  imperfecdy  illustrated, 
and  which  needs  the  skill  of  some  critic  very  difiTerent  from  Mid- 
dleton,  and  who  has  not,  like  him,  a  favourite  theory  to  support 
and  to  render  tolerable  in  all  cases,  even  of  the  most  refi-actory 
nature. 

I  cannot  go  farther  into  thfa  subject  at  present.  But  I  must 
not  quit  it  without  cautbning  the  young  raterpreter,  not  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Grreek  article,  in 
hfa  reasonings  either  of  a  phiklogical  or  theological  nature.  The 
mnind  fa  yet  too  slippery,  and  too  imperfectly  surveyed.  There 
IS  scarcely  a  rule  laid  down  for  the  article,  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  numerous  exceptions ;  and  m  very  many  if  not  most  ca- 
ses, it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  quite  at  the  writer^s  pleasure, 
whether  he  inserted  or  omitted  it.  How  can  we  hazard  the 
proof  of  an  important  theological  doctrine,  then,  upon  such 
ground  as  this  ?  Let  the  correction  made  above,  as  to  nvgi^Q 
and  0  uvgM>g,  serve  as  a  warning  against  such  argumentation  or 
criticism.  Should  it  serve  this  purpose,  it  will  prevent  many  a 
false  argument  and  unfounded  critk^ism  among  those,  who  are 
accustooied  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
Crreek. 

No.  IV.  98 
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II.  The  doctrinal  ^ws  which  stand  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  our  investigation  are  truly  important,  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  duty  of  his  foUowers. 

1.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Lord  on  whom  Chrutians  cattj 
i.  e«  he  to  whom  they  direct  their  petitions  and  their  praises ; 
comp.  A.  1,  35.   B.  15.  pp.  759,  764,  above. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Lord  to  whom  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians looked  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  guidance,  for  consolation, 
for  illumination,  for  success  in  their  work,  and  for  victory  over 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  enemies.  Him  they  regarded,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as  <'  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church  f^  as 
*'  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  for  the  express  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  work  of  redemption.  Hence  their  frequent 
supplications  for  his  grace  and  favour ;  their  desire  for  his  ben- 
ediction ;  their  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  his  protection  and 
his  mercy.  To  cite  the  proofs  of  this,  would  be  to  cite  a  great 
part  of  the  examples  which  have  been  abeady  produced  in  the 
preceding  pages.  No  attentive  reader  should  overlook  the  in- 
struction afforded  by  such  examples. 

It  is  indeed  ordained  of  God,  that  '^  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
Jesus,  and  eveiy  tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord."  He  will 
surely  ''  rejgn  until  all  enemies  are  put  under  his  feet."  But  is 
it  not  equally  true,  when  "  every  knee  shall  bow  to  Jesus,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord,"  that  this  will  be  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father?"  So  thought  Paul,  Phil.  2:  1 1  ;  so 
then  we  ought  to  believe.  But  when  the  proper  idea  of  the 
^vQioTtig  of  Chrbt  as  Mediator  is  once  well  understood,  the  ex- 
planation of  this  seeming  paradox  becomes  much  more  easy. 
The  nvQiOTfjg  in  question  is  delegated  ;  see  p.  750  sq.  above.  It 
will  cease  at  the  end  of  time,  1  Cor.  15:  24 — ^28.  But  who 
delegated  the  mediatorial  dominion  to  Christ  as  Messiah  ? 

The  texts  cited  on  p.  751  shew  that  it  was  the  Father.  To 
the  Father,  then,  glory  will  redound,  when  "  every  knee  shall 
bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord."  Why 
should  it  not  ?  ''  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  on- 
ly begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "  Thanks  be  unto  God,  then, 
for  his  unspeakable  gift."  Glory  and  praise  be  unto  him  for  ev- 
ec  and  ever,  for  his  boundless  mercy  ! 

But  b  glory  due  to  him  who  said,  '<  Lo  I  come,  my  Grod,  to 
do  thy  will  ?"  So  thought  and  said  the  apostles ;  so  the  re- 
deemed in  heaven  are  represented  as  declaring.  Rev.  5:  13. 
Why  should  the  one  exclude  the  other?    Why  should  the  gkjry 
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which  redounds  to  (Sod  the  Father,  because  that  every  tongue 
confesses  Jesus  to  be  Lord,  detract  from  the  glory  which  is  to 
be  given  to  this  same  Jesus  as  Lord  ? 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  glory  to  be  given  to  Je- 
sus is  inferior  and  secondary  praise.  Be  it  so  then,  so  far  as 
that  icvQiOTtig  is  concerned  which  is  delegated^  and  which  will 
come  to  an  end.  But  is  there  not  something  more  than  the 
praise  of  this  MVQioxtig  due  to  ^^  Him  who  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  "  who  was  God  ;'*  who  is  "  God  oveb  all  and 
blessed  for  ever ;"  who  is  "  our  great  God  and  Saviour,"  who 
is  "  the  TRUE  God  and  eternal  life  ?"  The  humble  Christian 
will  pause,  at  least,  before  he  decides  against  this. 

One  remark  more,  and  I  have  done.  It  pertains  to  the  prao 
tical  part  of  our  subject.  *  Shall  we  separate,  in  our  own  minds, 
between  the  homage  we  pay  to  the  Saviour  as  being  Lord  by 
delegation,  and  in  our  nature,  and  that  which  we  pay  to  him  as 
the  eternal  Logos  ?* 

How  can  we  do  this  ?  For  myself,  I  havb  made  the  attempt 
in  vain.  Others  may  be  more  successful ;  but  I  cannot  reach 
such  a  point  of  abstraction  in  my  own  views  and  feelings.  Am 
I  required  to  do  it  ?  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  New  Testament 
which  imposes  this  upon  me.  I  find  in  the  ascriptions  to  the 
Saviour,  which  John  represents  the  redeemed  in  heaven  as  mak- 
ing, that  he  is  praised  and  adored  in  the  same  words  and  by  the 
same  actions,  which  are  employed  in  order  to  praise  the  Father, 
Rev.  5:  13.  If  worshippers  m  the  temple  above  do  not  separate 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  by  the  manner  and  matter  of  ren^ 
dering  homage,  then  worshippers  on  earth  may  dispense  with 
such  a  separation.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  practicable.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  it  is  not  expedient.  It  would  disturb  the 
thoughts  of  the  worshipper ;  it  would  give  him  a  low  instead  of 
an  elevated  flight.  If  I  am  wrong  here,  most  cheerfully  will  I 
submit  to  correction.  If  I  am  not,  then  let  the  humble  Chris- 
tian apply  to  practice  the  principle  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
confirm. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  hinder  us  from  knowing  and  fully 
believing,  that  Christ  as  mediatorial  xvQiogj  is  in  some  important 
respects  to  be  distinguished  from  Christ  as  kvqioq  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Aoyog  and  irW".  The  whole  of  this  mystery  we  cannot 
explain ;  it  is  deeper  liian  we  can  fathom.  I  feel  this  to  be  true  i 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  acknowledge  it.  But  how 
can  this  be  otherwise  ?  ^  (Sod  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  we  have 
good  authority  for  believing,  ^  is  a  great  mystery  ;'  one  which 
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perhaps  the  light  of  heavra  itself  will  never  fullr  unfold.  But 
tben^  even  gnnUng  this,  I  would  forever  sav,  "  Let  me  bdieve 
and  adore/'  and  not  ^  wouder  and  perish  !'^ 


Art.  VI.     Foreign  Ccwrespondence. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  received  from  distinguished 
individuals  abroad,  are  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Reposito- 
ry in  the  belief,  that  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  to  them, 
than  thus  to  learn  from  time  to  time  the  views  and  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  occupations  and  prospects,  of  persons  whose  names 
and  characters  are  well  known  to  the  American  churches,  but 
whose  works  are  as  yet  little  circulated  among  us.  Indeed,  one 
great  object  of  the  present  work,  and  in  the  Editor's  view  one  of 
die  nK>st  important,  is,  so  far  as  opportunity  may  arise,  to  com- 
municate information  of  this  kind ;  in  order  thus  to  bring  Chris- 
tians of  different  countries  into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  enable  them  better  to  appreciate  and  honour  and 
k>ve  the  Christian  character  and  exertions  of  each  other.  To 
the  sentiments  of  fraternal  affectbn  expressed  in  the  foUowing 
extracts,  the  heart  of  every  American  Christian  cannot  but 
warmly  respond.  Editor. 

1.  Extractifrom  a  Letter  to  Prof.  Stuartyfrom  the  Rev.  Eud- 
VBZER  Henderson,  D.  D.  Prof,  of  Theoh  «n  Wf^ibwry  Coir 
legej  near  Loniim.^ 

LoRDov,  Fbb.  93, 1831. 

Mr  DiAR  Sir, 

«  «  « 

I  cannot  proceed  further,  without  tendering  you  my  best 
thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  your  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar ;  I  was  already  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  quite  agreo 
with  you  as  to  the  importance  of  the  more  condensed  form  io 
which  it  appears.     Even  as  it  is,  it  is,  however,  I  am  sorry  to 

t  Dr  HendersoD  is  the  well  known  travtller  m  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Iceland,  aa  tka  agent  of  the  Biitiah  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  En. 
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say,  too  formidable  for  most  of  my  couDtrymen ;  who  have  got 
so  spoiled  by  the  habit  of  learoing  the  lanffuage  without  points^ 
or  with  them  so  superficially,  that  I  fear  iew  copies  will  be  ia 
demand.     *     * 

You  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us,  in  having  the  young 
men  that  come  to  Andover  already  mitiated  into  the  elemental 
parts  of  the  [Hebrew]  language.  With  us  all  is  to  begin  ;  and 
that  with  the  Theological  Tutor.  I  am  happy  to  say  however, 
that  at  ERglAury  College^  (to  which  I  removed  last  July,  the 
Mission  College  having  oeen  given  up  on  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
proportionate expense,)  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  Hebrew 
begun  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year ;  during  which 
I  find  I  can  take  the  students  through  the  Grammar  and  Genesis 
at  least ;  the  third  year  we  can  master  the  more  important  of 
the  other  Mosaic  books  and  the  Psalms ;  and  this  leaves  us  time 
in  the  fourth  year  to  go  through  Job,  Isaiah,  or  the  minor  Pro- 
phets. I  have  now  a  class  that  began  Job  last  September,  and 
have  read  the  whole  of  it, — ^all  the  Chaldee  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  two  long  chapters  of  Jonathan's  Targum.  For- 
merlv  the  students  only  got  a  mere  smattering,  and  never  having 
eot  mirly  over  the  threshold,  could  not  enjoy  the  scenes  within. 
It  grieves  me  to  thmk  that  I  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  pro- 
secution of  Biblical  researches,  for  the  immediate  benefit  oi  my 
Hebrew  classes ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  course  on  Biblical  Criticism  (already  prepared),  I  have  still  in 
a  great  measure  to  get  up  lectures  on  Biblical  Antiquities,  Di- 
vinity, Church  History,  and  Pastoral  Theology,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  it  should  be  the  case.  In  the  preparation  of  my 
divinity  lectures,  it  is  my  object  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
them  exegeticalj  that  the  students  may  have  the  means  of  judg- 
ing whether  any  view  b  contained  in  the  book  of  God,  or  not, 
and  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  evidence  which  any  particular 
passage  may  furnish  in  its  support 

A  specimen  I  wish  to  send  you  with  some  other  things.  It  is 
a  defence  of  [the  reading]  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  brought 
out  to  meet  the  temporary  exigency  occasioned  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Socinianst  to  persuade  the  public  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newtoo  had  proved  a  corruption  of  the  passage.f 

t  Of  this  little  work  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says,  that  it 
is  *'  a  valuable  specimen  of  critical  ability,  successfully  exerted  in 
the  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth."  It  will  be  r^Nrinted  in 
the  next  number  of  this  work.  Eo. 
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Hie  review  of  your  work  [on  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews]  in 
the  Eclectic  greatly  vexed  me. — However,  you  have  this  com- 
fort, if  you  required  it,  which  you  do  not,  that  this  periodical 
b  very  much  gone  down  in  the  estimation  of  the  public ;  which 
I  the  more  regret,  (I  mean  this  in  reference  to  the  cause,)  as  it 
is  the  only  ostensibly  literary  production  published  by  the  Dis- 
senters in  this  country.  It  was  peculiarly  ungracbus,  on  the 
ground  that  we  should,  instead  of  carping  and  endeavouring  to 
depreciate  the  productions  of  the  two  countries,  do  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  mutually  bring  them  forward.    *     * 

We  have  a  communion  of  labour.  Our  aims  are  the  same. 
We  serve  the  one  Great  Master.  We  endeavour  in  the  strength 
of  his  grace  to  consecrate  our  energies  to  the  advancement  of 
his  word  and  cause  in  the  world.  Let  us  persevere.  '  In  due 
time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.'  Commending  you  and  your 
various  and  important  labours  to  h'ls  blessmg,  I  remsun 

Tour's,  very  fraternally, 
E.  Henderson. 


^.  Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Prof.  Stuart  from  the  Rev.  John 
Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  Prof  of  TheoL  at  Homertan  near 
London. 

HOMEBTON,  HEAR  LoHDOH,  ApRIL  7,  1831. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

,  #  »  « 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  works  constituting  the  Course  of 
Hebrew  Studyt  which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  to  Dr  Hen- 
derson ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  favoured  with  the  in- 
spection of  them.  He  teaches  Hebrew  at  Highbury  College, 
upon  the  solid  principles  to  which  you  are  giving  currency  and 
effect.  In  our  College  the  arrangement  is  difierent.  The  He- 
brew tuition  belongs  to  the  Classical  Tutor's  o£5ce.  I  lament 
to  say  that  Mr  Walfort,  an  inflexible  man,  who  has  sustained 
that  office  for  seventeen  years,  has  followed  the  baseless  scheme 
of  Parkhurst,  which  you  so  justly  denominate  "  without  form 
and  void."  He  has,  under  heavy  mental  affliction,  very  recently 
resigned.  My  new  colleague,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Godfrey  Bishop, 
has  long  entered,  and  most  cordially,  into  your  principles ;  and 
he  will  zealously  and  ably  act  upon  them.  Our  number  of  stu- 
dents does  not  average  more  than  about  sixteen ;  at  Highbury, 
they  have  usually  double  that  number,  or  more.  The  term  of 
study  with  us  is  usually  two  years  longer  than  theirs.    Our  insti- 
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tutioD  eonsists  of  two  fouDdationS)  the  one  having  commenced 
about  1690  ;  the  other,  to  which  the  property  belongs,  in 
1730. 

«  «  « 

Yours,  most  truly, 

J.  Pte  Smith. 

3.    Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  the  same. 

U0BfERT05,Mu>DLE8»,  ApBIL  16,  1831. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

I  cannot  but  feel  myself  greatly  favoured  in  vour  kind  atten- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  of  your  distinguished  iellow  Professors 
Dr  Woods  and  Mr  Stuart.       *      * 

In  my  letter  to  Professor  Stuart,  I  forgot  to  advert  to  a  topic 
which  gave  me  considerable  pain.  May  I  trespass  on  your  kind- 
ness to  mention  it  to  him  ?  It  is,  what  appeared  to  me  the  un- 
kind and  unjust  manner  in  which  his  Commentary  on  the  He- 
brews was  treated  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  I  am  ignorant  who 
the  author  of  that  article  was,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know. 
An  equally  unknown  reviewer  also,  I  think  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine,  while  in  other  respects  he  wrote  with  com- 
mendable fairness,  made  a  very  unreflecting  objection  to  the 
constant  adducing  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  Commentary ;  a 
circumstance  of  so  much  convenience  to  that  class  of  readers 
for  whom  the  work  is  principally  mtended.  The  editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review  is  Mr  Josiah  Conder ;  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine,  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn  of  Pentonville,  near 
London ;  both  excellent  men.  But  in  such  publications,  haste, 
and  infirmity,  and  the  diversity  of  writers,  will  produce  things 
occasionally  that  excite  regret.        *       * 

From  your  long  residence  in  Germany,  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  you  will  communicate  to  the  British  and  American  Chris- 
tian publk;  a  more  accurate,  discriminating,  and  just  account  of 
the  state  of  real  religion  in  the  different  German  states  than 
has  been  yet  done. — -In  this  country  there  are  some,  yet  I  be- 
lieve not  many,  who  have  imbibed  the  spirit,  in  its  worst  power, 
of  the  German  rationalists.  These  are  partly  among  the  open 
and  honestly  avowed  Unitarians,  and  partly  in  the  established 
church,  notwithstanding  the  "  binding  force"  of  its  articles  and 
liturgy ;  of  which  "  binding  force"  my  worthy  friend  Mr  Rose 
is  so  enamoured.    In  hb  book,  of  which  the  second  edition  is  a 
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great  improvemeDt  upon  the  first,  on  ^  The  State  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion  in  Grermany,"  he  has  broaght  forward  a  mass 
of  materials,  but  to  a  considerable  degree,  I  fear,  incomplete  as 
data. — Mr  Pusey,  Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford,  appears  to  me 
to  have  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  case ;  but,  I  fear 
that  hit  candour  and  benevolence  have  betrayed  him  into  mistakes 
of  a  kind  the  reverse  of  Mr  Rose's.  Yet  I  can  speak  only  of  his 
first  edition  ;  the  second,  I  am  told,  is  much  improved.  I  feel 
an  ardent  desire  to  know  your  opinion  of  Schleiermacher.  One 
finds  in  his  writings  a  daring  and  a  rashness  mounting  up  to  ab- 
solute impiety;  and  yet,  in  some,  the  apparent  breatntngs  of 
vital  religion.         *         * 

Do  me  the  favour  of  making  my  most  respectful  regards  to 
Dr  Woods  and  Mr  Stuart.     That  the  best  of  heavenly  blessings 
may  rest  upon  you  and  them,  is  the  cordial  prayer  of. 
My  dear  sir, 

Yours,  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  faith  and  love, 
J.  Pte  Smith. 


4.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lee,  B.  D.  Prof  ofArtdfic  and  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge^  Eng. 

LoHDOHy  Jvirc  5,  1831. 

Mt  Dvar  Sm, 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  fer  your  kind  letter  of  Jan. 
20th,  which  came  duly  to  band,  and  for  the  first  number  of  your 
*^  Biblk^al  Repository." — It  will  be  a  great  satisiactk>D  to  me  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  you,  and  to  contribute  all  the  encour- 
agement, advice,  etc.  I  can,  to  your  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
It  delights  me  and  all  my  Cambridge  and  other  finends  to  find, 
that  our  American  neighbours  are  really  outstripping  us  in  the 
cause  of  Biblical  literature.  May  He  whose  cause  you  are  la- 
bouring to  promote,  strengthen  your  hands  an  hundred  fold !  I 
am  quite  sure  yon  will  find  no  unholy  rivalry  here,  ahbough  I 
do  hope,  you  will  find  us  endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  race,  as 
well  as  ^  contentkm  necessary  to  secure  that  crown,  which 
fedeth  not  away. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  die  [new  edition  of  Prof.  Stuart's] 
Grammar ;  and  the  industry  of  its  author  is  new  matter  for  my 
admiration  of  him.  Of  my  own  Grammar,  which  diflfers  a  lit- 
tle in  principle  from  Mr  Stuart's,  a  very  hirge  knpresBion  has 
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sold  entirely  off,  and  I  am  now  printing  a  second,  and  am  about 
half  wajr  through  it.  I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  new 
matter,  which  1  am  sure  you  will  dqly  appreciate,  and  I  am  not 
without  hopes  will  closely  criticise.  My  doctrine  of  the  tenses 
of  the  verb,  I  consider  as  established.  M .  de  Sacy,  with  whom 
I  am  now  engaged  in  controversy  on  that  and  some  other  points, 
has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  given  this  up.  He  only  now 
contends  for  the  venerable  conversifmtn.  In  ray  next  reply,  of 
which  I  shall  send  you  a  copy,  I  expect  to  satisfy  him  on  this 
point  also.  The  other  points  I  allude  to  as  lately  made  out  by 
me,  are,  the  use  of  the  apocopated  present  tenses,  the  use  of  the 
Si  paragogic^  and  of  the  a  epenthetic  and  paragogic.  These  I 
find  all  in  constant  use  in  the  Arabic,  and  their  offices  laid  down 
by  the  native  Grammarians ;  and  that  m  no  case  do  these  rules 
disagree  with  Hebrew  usages.  But  on  this  subject  you  will 
make  up  your  mind,  when  you  see  the  works  alluded  to. 

I  send  you  herewith  two  works  which  I  have  lately  publish- 
ed.    One  on  the  interpretation  etc.  of  Scripture  generally,  and 
of  prophecy  in  particular.    The  results  I  came  to  in  the  latter 
case,  were  such  as  I  did  not  expect,  but  which  I  found  myself 
quite  unable  to  get  rid  of.— I  can  only  say  of  myself,  that  my 
aim  is  truth ;  and  in  so  saying,  I  can  perhaps  also  affirm,  that  I 
am  willing  to  give  up  the  views  there  advanced,  when  it  shall 
be  shown  that  they  are  unsound.    You  will  find  a  considerable 
quantity  of  other  curious  matter  in  the  book,  and  among  this, 
some  which  has  induced  me  to  think  more  ligbdy  both  of  Ger- 
man learning  and  of  German  divinity  than  I  have  been  used  to 
think.    But  this  I  leave.    The  other  work  I  send  you  consists 
of  some  Latb  prefaces  prepared  for  a  small  Polyglott  published 
by  Mr  Bagster,  of  which  you  have  no  doubt  heard.    You  will 
find  some  original  matter  in  this,  although  the  work  is  not  long. 
Since  I  wrote  last  to  America,  I  have  been  elected  to  the  He* 
brew  professorship  in  our  university.    In  consequence  of  this, 
I  have  sent  out  a  general  Prospectus  of  Lectures,  a  copy  of 
which  I  send  you.*    So,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  see  that  I  mean 
not  to  sleep  at  my  post.     Mr  Skinner  and  several  others  at 
Cambridge  are  working  with  me  very  cordially,  and  I  hope  we 

*  The  following  is  the  Prospectus  here  referred  ta  Eik 

Gambridob,  Fbb.  1831. 
The  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  gives  notice,  that  it  is  his  iiK 
tention,  early  in  the  next  October  Term,  to  commence  (with  a  view 

No.  IV.  99 
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shall  recover  the  honour  of  our  coui^,  which  had  been  allow- 
ed to  fade  ID  this  respect. 

I  have  in  the  press  too,  a  new  Hebrew  Lexicon,  of  which  I 

to  publication)  a  complete  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  ScrqK 
tures,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline. 

I. 

1.  The  Philology  and  RhetoHo  of  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Their  Arch&eoloffia  or  Antiooitiee. 

3.  Jewish,  1.  e.  Rabbinic  and  Karaite  Literature,  and  the  inflo«iie#  it  has 
exercised  on  the  exegetical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  On  the  Orientol  Dialects,  tIz.  the  Arabic,  Sjriac,  Chaldalc,  SamaritSDy 
Ethiopic,  Persic,  Coptic,~their  nse,  and  abase,  etc. 

5.  The  authority,  use,  etc.  of  the  Ancient  Paraphrases  and  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  tIz.  the  Chaldee  Targums,  the  Septua^int  and  other  Greek 
versions,  the  Latin  Itala  and  Vulgate,  the  Syriac  resehito  and  VersioBS 
from  the  Greek,  the  Ethiopic,  and  Coptic. 

6.  How  far  the  Commentaries,  Apologies,  and  Homilies,  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  may  be  relied  on  as  means  of  Scriptural  Interpretation. 

7.  Modem  Grammars,  Lexicons,  Commentanes,  Homilies^  Bphetnanl 
*  Reading,  etc. 

n. 

1.  The  language  of  Prophecy,  whether  purely  verbal,  symbolical,  or  mixed. 

2.  The  single  and  double  sense  considered. 

3.  Examination  of  passages  cited  from  the  Prophets  in  the  New  Testament. 

4.  On  (blfilled  and  unfulfilled  Prophecy ;  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and 
modems,  whether  Christians  or  Jews,  considered. 

5.  The  Prophecies  analyzed,  read,  and  eonstraed. 

in. 

1.  The  Book  of  Psalms  analyzed,  read,  explained,  and  applied. 

2.  The  citations  given  in  the  New  Testament  from  this  Book  ezamined, 
with  respect  to  both  their  grammatical  and  exegetical  interpretation. 

IV. 
The  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  considered, 
read,  and  eonstraed,  in  the  following  order. 

1.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  with  respect  to  its  character  and  authority,  both  •• 
a  religious  and  historical  code ;  its  coincidences  with  the  Fragments  of 
Chaldean,  Eg[yptian,Phoeoician,  and  other  antiquities ;  its  predictions,  etc 

2.  The  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  regard  to  their  religioiw 
and  historical  character,  authority,  predictions,  etc. 

3.  Historical  sketch  of  the  Theocracy,  its  duration,  and  fate.  Difficnltiee 
occurring  in  the  Biblical  narratiTO,  and  particularly  those  which  hare 
been  adduced  as  grounds  of  objection  to  the  authority  of  the  Soriptnrec 

4.  Citations  of  the  New  Testament  adduced  and  considered. 

5.  The  doctrinal  books,  viz.  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  analyzed,  read,  and 
construed ;  citations  from  these  found  in  the  New  Testament,  examined ; 
their  general  character  and  authority  considered. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  course  will  be  completed  in  one 
year;  the  intention  is,  merely  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  im)poe- 
•d,  subject  however  to  such  alterations  as  the  nature  of  ewch  case 
may  require ;  and  to  brin^  the  whole  to  a  close  as  early  as  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  subjects  will  allow. 
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shall  send  you  a  copy  when  it  is  published,  as  indeed  I  intend  to 
do  of  every  thing  else.  When  these  come  to  hand,  remember 
I  wish  my  friend  Stuart  to  be  partner  with  you,  in  remembrance 
of  his  former  tokens  of  friendship,  and  to  shew  you  how  much 
I  desire  to  see  you  flourish  in  these  good  inquiries. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

Samuel  Lee. 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  letter  from  Prof.  Lee,  the 
Editor  is  induced  to  subjoin  the  following  account  of  his  early 
life  and  studies,  contained  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  Jonathan 
Scott,  Esq.  LL.  D.  formerly  Oriental  Professor  of  the  Royal 
and  Military  East  India  Colleges,  published  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, in  his  litde  work  entitled  "  Motives  to  the  Study  of  He- 
brew," Lond.  1814.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  interesting 
account  of  genius  and  industry  in  humble  life,  struggling  with 
and  surmounting  all  external  obstacles,  and  at  length  elevating 
their  possessor  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  conspicuous 
stations  in  the  literary  and  Christian  world.  Editor. 

A  Letter  from  Mr  Samuel  Lee  to  Jonathan  Scott,  Esq. 
Sir, 

In  conformity  to  your  request,  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  de- 
tail of  my  pursuits  in  languages,  with  some  circumstances  of  my  life 
connected  therewith. 

The  first  rudiments  of  learning  I  received  at  a  charity  school,  at 
Longnor,*in  the  county  of  Salop,  where  I  was  born,  which  is  a  vil- 
lage situated  on  the  Hereford  road,  about  eight  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury. Here  I  remained  till  I  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  went  through  the  usual  gradations  of  such  institutions,  without 
distinguishing  myself  in  any  respect ;  for  as  punishment  is  the  only 
alternative  generally  held  out,  I^  like  others,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
avoid  it.  At  the  age  above  mentioned,  I  was  put  out  apprentice  to 
a  carpenter  and  joiner,  by  Robert  Corbett,  Esq.  in  which,  I  must 
confess,  I  underwent  hardships  seldom  acquiesced  in  by  boys  of 
my  age  ;  but  as  ray  father  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I  knew 
h  was  not  in  the  power  of  my  mother  to  provide  better  for  me,  as 
she  had  two  more  to  support  by  her  own  labour,  I  judged  it  best  to 
submit 

About  the  age  of  seventeen  I  formed  a  determination  to  learn 
the  Latin  language ;  to  which  I  was  instigated  by  the  following 
circumstances.     I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  such  books  as 

*  Founded  and  endowed  by  the  family  of  G>rbett,  owners  of  that 
estate. 
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hq^ned  to  be  in  the  boose  where  I  k)dged ;  bat  meeting  widi 
La^  quotations,  found  myself  unable  to  comprehend  them.  Being 
employed  about  this  time  in  the  building  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
el, for  Sir  Edward  Smith,  of  Actonburnel,  where  I  saw  many  Latin 
books,  and  frequently  heard  that  language  read,  my  resolution  was 
confirmed.  I  immediately  bought  Ruddiman's  Latin  Grammar,  at 
a  book-stall,  and  learnt  it  by  heart  throughout  I  next  purchased 
Corderius'  Colloquies,  by  Loggan,  which  I  found  a  very  great  as- 
sistance to  me,  and  afterwards  obtained  Entick's  Latin  Dictionary ; 
also  soon  after  Beza's  Testament,  and  Clarke's  Exercises.  Th^ 
was  one  circumstance,  however,  which,  as  it  bad  some  effect  on 
my  progress,  I  shall  mention  in  this  place.  I  one  day  asked  one  of 
the  priests,  who  came  frequently  to  us,  to  give  me  some  information 
of  which  I  was  then  in  want;  who  replied,  that  "charity  began  at 
home."  This  was  very  mortifying,  but  it  only  served  as  a  stimnlns 
to  my  endeavours  ;  for,  from  this  time,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
cel even  him.  There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  more  pow- 
erful in  opposing  me,  and  that  was  poverty.  I  had,  at  that  time, 
but  six  shillings  per  week  to  subsist  on,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  di 
washing  and  lodging ;  out  of  this,  however,  I  spared  something  to 
gratify  my  desire  for  learning,  which  I  did,  though  not  without  cur- 
tailing myself  of  proper  support  My  wages  were,  however,  soon 
after  raised  one  shilling  a  week,  and  the  next  year  a  shilling  more ; 
during  which  time  I  read  the  Latin  Bible,  Florus,  some  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Justin,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace's 
Odes,  and  Ovid's  Epistles.  It  may  be  asked,  how  I  obtained  these 
books  ?  I  never  had  all  at  once,  but  generally  read  one  and  sold 
it,  the  price  of  which,  with  a  little  added  to  it,  enabled  me  to  buy 
another,  and  this  being  read,  was  sold  to  procure  the  next 

I  was  now  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  determined  to  learn  the 
Greek.  I  bought  therefore  a  Westminster  Greek  Granmiar,  and  soon 
afterwards  procured  a  Testament,  which  I  found  not  very  difficult 
with  the  assistance  of  Schrevelius'  Lexicon.  I  bought  next  Hun- 
tingford's  Greek  Exercises,  which  I  wrote  throughout,  and  then, 
in  pursuance  to  the  advice  laid  down  in  the  Exercises,  read  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropaedia,  and  soon  afler  Plato's  Dialogues,  some  part  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Py thagoras's  Golden  Verses,  with 
the  Commentary  of  Hierocles,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and 
some  of  the  Poetae  Minores,  with  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

I  now  thought  I  might  attempt  the  Hebrew,  and  accordingly  pro- 
cured Bythner's  Grammar,  with  his  LyraProphetica;  and  soon  afler 
obtained  a  Psalter,  which  I  read  by  the  help  of  the  Lyra.  I  next 
purchased  Buxtorf^s  Grammar  and  Lexicon,  with  a  Hebrew  Bible ; 
and  now  I  seemed  drawing  fast  towards  the  summit  of  my  wishes, 
but  was  far  from  being  uninterrupted  in  these  pursuits.  A  frequent 
inflammation  in  my  eyes,  with  every  possible  discouragement  from 
those  about  me,  were  certainly  powerful  opponents ;  but  habit,  and 
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a  fixed  detennination  to  proceed,  had  now  made  slady  mj  greatest 
happiness ;  and  I  every  day  returned  to  it,  rather  as  a  sonrce  of 
rest  from  manual  labour ;  and  though  I  felt  many  privations  in  con- 
sequence, it  amply  repaid  me  in  that  solitary  satisfaction,  which 
none,  but  a  mind  actuated  as  mine  was,  could  feel.  But  to  return ; 
chance  had  thrown  in  my  way  the  Targum  of  Onkelos ;  and  I  had 
a  Chaldaic  Grammar  in  Bythner's  Lyra,  with  the  assistance  of 
which  and  of  Schindler's  Lexicon,  I  soon  read  it.  I  next  proceed- 
ed to  the  Syriac,  and  read  some  of  Gutbir's  Testament,  by  the 
help  of  Otho's  Synopsis,  and  Schindler's  Lexicon.  I  had  also  oc- 
casionally looked  over  the  Samaritan ;  but  as  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch differs  little  from  the  Hebrew,  except  in  a  change  of  letters,  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  reading  it,  in  quotations,  wherever  I  found 
it ;  and  with  quotations  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself,  as  books 
in  that  language  were  entirely  out  of  my  reach. 

By  this  time  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fiflh  year,  and  had  got  a 
good  chest  of  tools,  worth  I  suppose  about  £^,  I  was  now  sent 
into  Worcestershire,  to  superintend,  on  the  part  of  my  master,  Mr 
John  Lee,  the  repairing  of  a  large  house,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cookes.  I  began  now  to  think  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  study 
of  languages ;  as  I  perceived,  that  however  excellent  the  acquisition 
may  have  appeared  to  me,  it  was  in  my  situation  entirely  useless. 
I  sold  my  books  and  made  new  resolutions.  In  fact,  I  married, 
considering  my  calling  as  my  only  support ;  and  some  promises  and 
insinuations  had  been  made  to  me,  which  seemed  of  a  favourable 
nature  in  my  occupation.  I  was  awaked,  however,  from  these 
views  and  suggestions  by  a  circumstance,  which  gave  a  new  and 
distressing  appearance  to  my  affairs ;  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house 
we  were  repairing;  in  which  my  tools,  and  with  them  all  my  views 
and  hopes,  were  consumed.  I  was  now  cast  on  the  world  without 
a  friend,  a  shilling,  or  even  the  means  of  subsistence.  This,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  but  slightly  felt  by  me,  as  I  had  always  been 
the  child  of  misfortune,  had  not  the  partner  of  my  life  been  im- 
merged  in  the  same  afflicting  circumstances.  There  was,  howev- 
er, no  alternative,  and  I  now  began  to  think  of  some  new  course  of 
life,  in  which  my  former  studies  might  prove  advantageous.  I 
thought  that  of  a  country  schoolmaster  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
answer )  my  purpose.  I  therefore  applied  myself  to  the  study  of 
Murray's  English  Exercises,  and  improved  myself  in  arithmetic. 
There ^was,  however,  one  grand  objection  to  this ;  I  had  no  money 
to  begin,  and  I  did  not  know  any  friend  who  would  be  inclined  to 
lend.  In  the  mean  time  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Corbett*  had  heard 
of  my  attachment  to  study,  and  having  been  informed  of  my  being 
in  Longnor,  sent  for  me  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  particulars. 

♦  Nephew  and  ^successor  to  Robert  Corbett,  Esq.  before  men- 
tioned. 
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To  fahn  I  commiiiiieated  my  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  his  good- 
ness that  I  am  indebted  for  the  situation  I  at  present  fill,  and  fx 
sereral  other  raloable  benefits  which  he  thooght  proper  generoosiy 
lo  confer.  My  circumstances  since  diat  time  are  too  well  known 
to  you  to  need  any  fiirther  elucidation.  It  is  through  your  kind  as> 
sistance  I  made  myself  thus  far  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, and  Hindoostanee  Languages;  of  my  progress  in  which  you, 
Sir,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  ju(^. 
I  am,  Sir, 

With  every  possible  respect, 

Samuel  Lbb. 

Blue  School,  Shrewfbtuy,  > 
April  26,  ldl3.  J 

Note  by  Mr,  Scott.  Mr  Lee  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr 
Archdeacon  Corbett.  The  assistance  he  so  gratefiilly  speaks  of, 
from  myself,  was  chiefly  in  the  loan  of  books,  and  directing  him  in 
pronunciation ;  he  wanted  no  other.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  was  able  not  only  to  read  and  translate  firom  any  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian manuscript,  but  to  compose  in  those  languages.  Since  my  re- 
siding at  Bath,  he  has  sent  me  translations,  into  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian, of  severd  of  Dr  Johnson's  Oriental  Apologues  in  the  Ram- 
bler, and  of  Addis(m's  Vision  of  Mirza,  in  the  Spectator.  They 
are  wonderfiilly  well  done ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular, 
as  they  have  met  also  the  approbation  of  Mr  James  Anderson, 
whose  abilities  as  an  Orientalist  are  sufficiently  established  to  ren* 
der  his  applause  highly  satisfactory.  Mr  Lee,  in  addition  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  dead  and  Eastern  languages,  has  made  also  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  French,  German,  and  Italian.  With  his 
amazing  facility  of  acquiring  languages  he  possesses  taste  for  ele- 
gant composition,  and  has  no  slight  poetical  talents,  of  which  I 
have  seen  some  specimens  in  English  and  Latin ;  also  a  Parody  of 
Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity,  in  Greek  Sapphic  verse,  which  I  am  in- 
formed by  judges,  for  I  am  myself  no  Grecian,  is  a  surprising  eflBart 
of  self  instructed  genius.  His  present  situation  is  that  of  Master 
of  a  small  Charity  Foundation  in  Shrewsbury ;  but  he  also  attends 
two  schools  as  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  at  a  few  private  houses  as 
instructor,  in  Persic  and  Hindoostanee,  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
who  expect  appointments  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  Hon- 
ourable East  India  Company  ;  and  the  progress  made  by  his  pupib 
shews,  that  he  has  the  talent  of  conveying  knowledge  to  others,  an 
art  not  always  possessed  by  the  learned. 

[Mr  Lee  was  afterwards  employed  as  Orientalist  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  where  he  so  much  distinguished  himself,  as  to 
receive  not  long  after  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  En.] 
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(^i;t^  (^i/raaai),  665. 
(^va/  (^o7y),  662. 
^o)^£xa^t;Aoy,  682.* 
^011?  (*o/i7),  643,  667. 

ipXd<nf]aa  (ifiXaarop),  666. 

ipovXti^fi,  662. 

'EfigatCHP,  548. 

iyd/Aijaa  {ip]f*u\  667.      ^  [666. 

iyavaxTfjaa  (i^yavaxTfjadfifjp), 

lyivpfiaa^iy6vpijad(ifjp)6^JdG6. 

eyxvog  (lyxv(A(av,)  674. 

eypoaxciv  {iypcixaa$^,  663.  ^ 

i^oA^oi/aav  (idoXMVp),  664. 

idvpuTO^  662. 

«Ti7aa,  643. 

e&g€\pa  (i&gfxpdfifip),  666. 

eidafiiP,  itiap,  664. 

HdmXoXmgila,  -^gfjg,  682. 
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iinop  (uni,  iini),  662. 

iigtlKav  (ii^%aa$),  663. 

ii<»&a,  662. 

fiaiiXeau,  664. 

ixghoaap,  664. 

iKTgwfia  (iiaftfiXfa/Jia),  679. 

/xjfca>,  664. 

iXufiav,  647. 

iX^off,  668. 

iXevaofia^,  643,  665. 

'JSXXfiviCeiv,  548. 

^«AA«,  662. 

ivdnyfta,  ivdn^ig,  671. 

MupafAom,  683. 

iiantpa  {iia7t$valmg,'ivijg)fi7S. 

iUlXaro,  664. 

/g^Ai^aw,  664. 

i|oi;^«yoo)  (/|oi;(^«W(ai)^  678. 

iivnplC^ip  (a(jpvnviCfiv,  divn.), 

676,  683. 
/naWaa>  (inatveooftat),  666. 
irr^ffa  J[/ir£<Foy),  647,  664. 
iinq>avia  (Imq^ata)  660. 
<jp;|f£a^a«,  169. 
sG'&tifta,  ia&rja^g,  672. 
«0(>«i;,664. 

lixagunuv,  688. 
ijpayafiiP,  664. 
i<pa/offay,  477. 
€^t;/af',  664. 
ifugaxccp,  663. 

Z 

ijjffoi/AjT^JTy,  662. 
fjivpii'dfjaap^  662. 
jJiJiJff,  ^i^*©!/,  675. 
ifA^oT*  {^A^«m),  647,  664. 
^A^oaav,  477,  664. 
fUAugxtiffa  (ijfAagzov)j  666. 
VfiiXXi,  662. 
^«'p^?#  rifAtgivog,  675. 
UfAlaovg  {fjfiioiog)  rov^  662. 
fjP€Cf^fi€pfl  ^vga,  665. 

fl^oiyn*  V^oliriy  i^polx^f],  665. 
No.  IV.  100 


^gnaytjp  ^i^gnio&rjp),  666. 
fntfjfta  (ijaaa,  tjTTa),  672. 
17X01  (ioTO)),  663. 


^*off,  743. 
^f p(yoV»  675. 


e 


iufia^  iaaig,  672. 
iai;ar«  (lox*),  660. 

xa^fiigiv6g{  Hu&tjfAigiog)^  674. 
jca^/aw  (xai^iw),  666.     ' 
na&ov  (xa^fjao),  667. 
xaA^aco  (3caAoi;/ia^)^  666. 
KUfifAViiv  (KatauvHp\  660. 
xaraAoA/a  {XaXla,  ngoaX,  ngoX.) 

684. 
KaraAt;jua  {xaxaydyiop,  mati" 

Xvaiig)^  671. 
KOTf  A/no  aay^  664. 
nuvxioai  (navx^),  663. 

navxVf  ^^^XW^f  6^- 
JcaiJyyaiff  670. 
xigorjaoi  (xegocnKo)^  666. 
xAai;aa>  (KXavaofiai),  666. 
xA/i/;m  (nXiiffOf^ai)^  666. 
xXi^apog  {nglpotpog),  660. 
xpfj'&Hv  ^xv€7v),  676. 
xoiyi7  ^^aA^XTOC,  o2  xoipol,  473, 
noXXyfi$atTig,  680.  [652. 

xo()aau>y,  C^. 
noofiog^  5&7, 

xgapfiatog  (anifinovg),  663. 
x^aTa^dm  (xport^o),  678. 
xvgiog,  733  sqq.  /y  xvgif^,  759. 
XTia^,  373  sq. 
iSTctf,  Tijv,  661. 

Wff,648,667. 
AoVoff,  478. 

fia&tjrgla  (fAa&rjTglg\  670. 

fitXXoi,  fjfiiXXe,  efiiVif,  eea.  ^ 
uegiofjiog  (daauog.  apoiaauog)* 
682,684. 
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tiiofififig^pog,  675. 

uia),  670. 

N 
pavv^  tt^v,  661. 
pvi'&Hv  (vilr),  676,  677. 
vol  (wj}),  661. 

poaaog,  voaaiov^  (veoaaos,  v^oth 
alop,)  649,  660. 

s 

ivgdm  (Sv^cAi),  669. 

odvpaaai  {idvvq),  663. 
oidaai,  (laaai)^  667. 
Oixodionotfig,  668. 
oiKodo^fin  (-6fiijfAa\  668,  672. 
ogyij,  466, 

ofid^glCeiv  (og^Qiviiv),6^7B,663, 
6g^^$v6g  (ogj^g&os),  674. 
ogrtiaTgici  {ogzvorglg),  670. 
oviiig  lou^sig\  648, 661. 
oi;i^*V  ^ovdip),  648,  661. 
oi/;^*^  otpofiai,  662. 

JI 
naideviiv,  645. 
navioxivg,  477. 
nai'dojjff/oi^  (Tvov^oicfioy),  660. 
ncn/oixl  (navQiHfjQlff),  678. 
iFoyroi^  (jVaatOT*),  679. 
9ia(»oxaAf  ly,  TrctpaxAi^iyiCf  665. 
nagefiPoXii,  477. 
7ra(rt'5**  (7ra()^),  662. 
na(>^ari7yay,  663. 
navapuai  ^lunmvaofnu),^  666.^ 

f  i^f,  673. 
7iia£o)  (ifM^co),  660. 
nXi^^mfia,  560. 
nwivfia,  490. 
noXyonXafXvog,  683. 
7r()aSa>  (ff(Nx£offiM)i  666. 
9ipo<Fa(07ii7^  477. 


V;/o,^684.  ^ 
Trpcu^ydt;  (n()o)M>ff,  n^oiiff  o^),674. 

P 
^amofia,  477. 
^^vffft)  ^^f  vao/io^),  666. 
grifiu  agyop^  481. 
^ijacrai  (^i7/yi;fi«)#  660. 
^vg4fi^  477. 

aaAn^OTyJ^  (aaXnintiig),  661. 

aaXnSao)  (aaA7r//|cu),  666. 

augPn^  aagfiavi  iX,  332. 

aagovp  (aaigfip)^  678, 683. 

aifivoia  (a^iwiio'^,  678. 

air^aroV  (a^r^uroy),  675. 

anogniio),  diaaxogniCia,  (oM* 
davvvin^  diaaxidappviAi)yano^ 
oxogTu'Cat,  ixaxogn$afi6gy&^, 

axoria  (axozog),  668. 

(TxoTOff,  667. 

anXayx^viC^a&cth  imOTiL  683. 

(FTroi/d^aaoi  ((mot;^aao/f<u}«  666, 

aoifAatixtig,  748. 

7€(jfu>y  (i^aTToy),  675. 
ti^tXfixa^  477. 

r 

^^oAoff  (v^Aoff),  660. 
J/«^  accus.  661. 
vlo&iola^  403. 
imo>  169. 

ffiayio^aiy  477. 
9<aAi7  (^<£'Ai7),  660. 
(jpgopfjfia^  qtgopija^g,  672. 
90>tf>  490. 

-X  ^ 
;^a^}2(F0^a»  (j[tt$giiaoi)^  666. 

xpivofia^  673. 
i);i}Aa9>97aai9ay,  477. 
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Crenesifl. 
18:  8.-607. 
32:  12—85. 

Deuteronomy. 
32:42.— .580. 

Judges. 
Chap.  5.-568  sq. 

Job. 
17:  14.— 107. 

Psalms. 
Ps.  16.— 51  sqq. 
55:  24.-107. 
Ecclesiastes. 
9:  4.-87. 

Isaiah. 
8:  21  sq.— 522. 
9:  i-_^.«^22. 
9:  2.— 101. 
11:  6  sq.— 385. 
32:  1.— «7. 
40:  19.— 729. 
41:  2,  10—719. 
41:  27.-729. 
43:  22.-729. 
44:  27.-712. 
45:  8.-719. 
46: 13.-719. 
47:  13.-715. 
48:  10—715. 
48:  18.— 719. 
51:  5.-719. 
52:  4—730. 
64:  15.-715. 
64:  17.— 719. 
66:  1.— 719. 
66:  12.— 716. 
57:  5.-731. 
68:  2—719. 
61:  1,  2.— 720. 
61:  10.— 716. 
66:  18.— 716. 


Jeremiah. 
4:  19—26.-^21. 

Matthew. 
12:  33—485. 
12:  36.— 481. 
14:  6.-646. 
17:  24.-648. 
25:  36.-647. 

Mark. 
15:  43.-646. 

Luke. 
2:  24.-649. 
7:  4.-662. 
John. 
4:  24.— 490. 
10:  32.-171. 

Acts. 
3:  16.— 171. 
11:  28.-648. 
22:  7.-647. 
Romans. 
2:  21.— 466. 
3:  25.— 172. 
4:  25—172. 
6:  14.-136. 
8: 18-25.— 363  sq 
10:  12.-759. 
10:  13.-758. 
14:  6— 8.— 760. 
16:  2.-759. 
1  Corinthians. 
2:  4  sq.— 462, 
3:  5.-767. 
4:  19.— 767. 
7: 10,  12.— 767. 
8:  2—172. 
11:  32.-767. 
14:  37.-768. 
15:  24  sq.— 752. 
16:  7.-768. 


2  Corinthians. 
3:  11.— 172. 
3:  16—18—762. 
6:  6,  8.-762. 
8:  19.-768. 
10:  17,  18.— 768. 

Galatians. 
4:  19  sq.— 133. 

Ephesians. 
1:  7.-469. 
4:  17.— 768. 
5:  19.— 764. 

Coiossians. 
1:  24.-663. 
2:  9.-748. 

1  Thess. 
4:  6.  5: 27.-769. 

1  Timothy. 
1:  20.— 646. 

2  Timothy. 
1: 16, 18.— 769. 
2:14,22.-769. 

Hebrews. 
1:  10.— 768. 
11:  19.-137. 
12:  14.— 770. 

James. 
1:  19.— 46a 
2:  18.— 486. 
3:  1.— 466. 
3:  6.-486. 
5:6—486. 

2  Peter. 
1:  3.-171. 
3:  6.— 172. 

Reyelation. 
1:  4.— 741. 
1:  5,  6.— 173. 
2:  17.— 740. 
19:  12.— 740. 
21:lBqw— 384. 
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Armkie  Lexicon  of  FreyUg,  197. 

ArammMan  Language  of  Babylon,  its 
riie,  318 — introduced  into  Pales- 
tine by  the  Clialdeaos,  320— by  the 
Persians,  321 — maintains  itself  an- 
der  Alexander  the  Great,  323 — un- 
der the  Greek-Egyptian  sovereigns 
323 — not  necessarily  changed  un- 
der the  Syro-Macedonian  kings, 
325— several  inscriptions  in  Pal- 
myra composed  in  this  language, 
dSOf — was  tne  common  language  of 
the  regions  of  Parthia  and  mesopo- 
tamia,  32d — maintained  its  ground 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,329 — 
was  the  common  language  of  the 
army  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  330 — 
coins  struck  in  this  language,  331 
— used  by  Christ  in  teaching,  340 
—by  writers  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ,  341— used  by  the  Jew- 
ish princes,  who  resided  at  Rome, 
347 — ^no  essential  difference  in  the 
language  spoken  by  Christ,  and 
that  spoken  in  the  times  of  Ezra, 
351 — not  spoken  with  equal  correct- 
ness by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, &5. 

Arminius,  public  opinion  respecting 
him  erroneous,  227 — sensitiveness 
respecting  his  doctrine,  227 — bis 
birth,  229— by  whom  educated,  229 
— enters  the  family  of  P.  Bertins, 
230 — sent  by  the  senate  of  Amster- 
dam to  Geneva,  230-— his  attach- 
ment to  the  philosophy  of  Ramus, 
230 — goes  to  Basle,  where  he  de- 
clines a  doctorate  in  theology,  231 
— returns  again  to  Geneva,  231 — 
Ifoes  to  Italy,  233— suspected  of  be- 
ing favourable  to  popery,  234 — set- 
tle as  a  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  235-- 
his  popularity,  235— his  doubts  re- 
specting certain  positions  of  Besa 


and  Calvin,  240~acca8ed  of  Pelagi* 
anism,  241 — publishes  his  lecturee 
on  Rom.  ix.  241— corresponds  with 
F.  Junius,  242— elected  prolessorof 
divinity  at  Leyden,  243 — his  lec- 
tures on  predestination  opposed  by 
Gomar,  243— applies  to  the  Sutes 
General,  244— -publishes  theses  a- 
gainst  the  Pope,  245— «ummoned 
to  appear  before  the  States  General, 
247 — his  death,  248 — eulogies  com- 
posed on  this  occasion,  248— his 
views  of  predestination,  269, 293 — 
of  the  providence  of  CJod,  270— of 
man's  free  will,  271 -of  God's  grace, 
272— of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  272 — or  the  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, 273— of  man's  ability  to 
keep  all  the  commandments  of 
God,  273— of  the  divini  tyof  Christ, 
274 — of  justification,  27S— of  spe- 
cial ffrace,  280— of  regeneration, 
282— nis  views  of  regeneration  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Beza  and  Dr  Owen, 
289— his  views  of  original  sin,  990 
— ^remarks  on  his  character,  talents, 
etc.  299. 
AnguttU  dm  Perron,  and  Zend-Avesta, 
407. 

B. 

Beza,  his  advice  to  Arminins,  238— 
his  notes  on  Rom.  9: 11, 17,  240— 
his  views  of  regeneration,  265. 

Biblia  Hekrmcay  various,  186. 

Book  Trade  in  Germany,  431. 

Bretsekneiderf  review  of  his  lexicon 
554— commended  for  bra  regard  to 
the  true  character  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament language,  561^n  gram- 
matical arrangement  inferior  to 
Wahl,  562— remarks  on  hie  defini- 
tion of  fiaotltim^xov  ^too,  565. 

BvUmamn,  general  view  of  the  Grreek 
language  and  its  dialects,  CBSL 
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Calvin,  hii  commentary  on  Pb.  ivi. 
53 — hit  view  of  predof tination,  236 
— ^hii  oommanU^  on  Rom.  9: 18, 
238— on  Rom.  9: 17, 93d— a  aupra- 
lapsarian,  839. 

CalteKuieal  hutnustUm  in  Germ.  423. 

Lt  CUrCf  his  views  of  Ps.  iti.  57 — 
character  of  bj  Michaelis,  73. 

Carrespond&Hcef  Foreign,  776. 

Omrse  of  Study  at  the  German  ani- 
veraitiea,  201. 

D. 

Deborahf  Sonff  of,  see  Interpretation. 

Diodatif  on  the  laDgnage  of  Christ, 
etc.  314. 

Directions  to  theological  stadents,  614. 
See  Halle. 

DoepkCf  Hermenentik  der  n.t.  Schrif- 
stoller,  193. 

Dorty  Synod  of,  253.    See  Synod. 

Double  Sense f  remarks  on,  ^. 
E. 

Edeetic  Review^  778,  779. 

Encydoj^aediaj  213, 616. 

EpiscopwSf  his  birth,  education,  etc. 
252— appears  to  make  his  defence 
before  the  synod  of  Dort,  253— dis- 
claims its  jurisdiction,  254 — is  ban- 
ished with  his  companions,  258. 

Emesti,  on  the  lanff.  of  Palestine,  315. 

Egdraelonj  plain  of,  599. 
F. 

Forced  Interpretation.  See  Interpreta- 

tian, 
^Franeket  his  character,  28— foander 
of  the  orphan  house,  30 — statue,  32. 

Freytag's  Arabic  Lexicon,  197. 
G. 

Genuineness  of  Isaiah^  chap.  xl. — 
ixTi.  700— introduction ,  700 — when 
first  questioned,  703— -objections 
considered,  705— positive  grounds 
of  its  authenticity,  722. 

Germany y  general  love  of  antiquity, 
4— of  history,  5— fondnees  for  mu- 
sic, 427 — neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship, 442 — of  family  worship,  444, 
—of  the  Sabbath,  444 — want  of 
united  Christian  effort,  447. 

Gennan  Churches,  constitution 
of,  202 — ^their  dependence  upon  the 
civil  power,  422— their  inactivity, 
439 — ^few  new  churches,  440— evils 
of  church  and  state,  450. 

German  Clergy^  examination  for 
license  to  preach,  415— examina- 


tion pro  mmi5terto,  417— entrance 
to  the  ministry,  419 — religioas  cat- 
echetical instruction,  423 — relig- 
ious worship,  427 — neglect  of  for- 
mer writers,  429— libraries,  430 — 
learning  of  the  clergv,  434— pro- 
fessional intercourse,  437. 

German  Students,  their  freedom 
at  the  universities,  16, 223— method 
of  taking  notes,  17— causes  of  their 
diligence,  44— preparatory  course  at 
thegymnasia,  15, 205. 

German  Theological  Seminaries, 
218, 626— other  institutions  for  the- 
ological students,  627— academic 
regulations,  etc.  631 — pedagogical 
seminaries,  636— directions  for  the- 
ological students,    614 general 

view  of  theological  study,  615. — 
See  HaUe. 

German  Universities,  the  faculties 
which  they  comprise,  7 — found- 
ed b^  and  dependent  on  their  re- 
spective governments,  8 — benefits 
of  the  arrangement  of  instructors, 
10 — their  lectures,  12 — students 
must  go  through  a  preparatory 
course  at  the  gymnasia,  15,  205— 
their  freedom  at  the  universities, 
16, 223— method  of  taking  notes, 
17— university  of  Berlin,  19 — its 
number  of  students,  21— library, 
22— nniversity  of  Bonn,  23 — Bres- 
lao,  24— Erlangen,  24— Freiburg, 
25— Giessen,  S&— Gottingen,  25— 
its  library,  27 — Greiiswfllde,  26 — 
Halle,  28— Heidelberg,  31— Jena, 
33— Kiel,  34— Koenigsbergi  34— 
Leipsic,  34— Marburg,  S^— Mu- 
nich, 35— Rostock,  36— TQbingen, 
36— WOrzburg,  36— Austrian  uni- 
versities, Vienna,  Pra^^ue,  Pesth, 
and  Innsbruck,  36 — universities  on 
the  German  plan,  Basle,  Strasbnrg, 
Dorpat,  Copenhagen,  39— reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  German  pro- 
testant  universities,  40 — diligence 
of  the  students,  44— Hsauses  of  this 
diligence,  44— evils  of  the  univer- 
sities, 47— course  of  study,  201— 
ceremony  of  matriculation,  207 — 
advantages  to  an  American  stu- 
dent, 208— students  in  the  theolog- 
ical department  not  examined  in 
respect  to  their  motives  for  entering 
the  sacred  office,  211 — introductory 
lectures,  or  Encyclopaedia,  ^13"— 
theoretical,  214— practical,  217— 
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Pmlmyra^  intcriptioiit  at,  3S7,  5S2. 

Pauly  addreatei  Ui«  Jein  Id  the  later 
Hebrew  dialect,  344, 546. 

Ptrtian  manuteripUf  at  St.  Peten- 
burg,  197. 

Jtaim  a/  Esdraelon,  599. 

Planekf  Henry,  notice  of,  638— bit 
Ebmj  (U  IndoU,  eU.  trawl .  640  sq. 

Poetnft  Hebrew,  character  of,  608 — 
improved  by  David,  510. 

PredesUmUioHy  CaWin's  views  of,  236 
— viewf  of  Arminios,  269^  298— 
diffcultiee  respecting  the  views  of 
Anninius,  270 — da^er  of  specu- 
lating on  predestination,  295. 

ProphetSf  knew  the  import  of  what 
they  uttered,  144 — differed  in  re- 
spect to  their  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture, 520. 

Psalm  XVI.  interpretation  of,  51. 
See  hUerpretaUon. 

R. 

UatmUy  when  and  where  born,  231 — 
attacks  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
231 — accused  of  sapping  the  foun- 
dations of  religion,  &1 — made 
royal  professor  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  at  Paris,  231-massacred, 
231. 

Reinhard^s  Plan  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  194. 

RermmstrarUSf  251 . 

Romans  VIII.  18—25,  interpretation 
of,  363.   See  Interpretation. 

Rosenmueller^  his  views  of  Ps.  xvi. 
59— Scholia  in  Proverbia,  190. 

De  Rossi,  J.  B.  on  the  language  of 
Christ  etc.  315. 

S. 
S<ibbathf  view  of  in  (Germany,  443. 
Schleiermacher,  Christl.  Glauben,  193 

— as  a  catechist,   423— character 

of  his  writings,  780. 
XmplicUy  of  InUrpretaHon,  defined, 

Smithy  Dr  John  Pye,  letter  to  Prof 
Stuart,  778— to  the  Editor,  779. 

Song  of  peborah  and  Barak,  interpre- 
tation of,  568.    8«e  Interpretation. 

Students.  See  German  Students, 

Sublapsarianism,  235. 

Supralapsarianism,  235. 

Sifnod  of  Dort,  of  whom^  composed, 
253 — debars  the  remonstrants  from 
all  attendance,  255— publishes  the 


result  of  its  deliberations,  957 — ^re- 
marks respecting  this  synod,  256. 

T. 

Taanaek,  where  situated,  598,  603. 

T^miudists,  their  declaration  con- 
cerning Uie  language  of  Palestine, 
348. 

Targums,  when  prepared,  332 — Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos, 
337— Aramaean  Targums  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrine  ver- 
sion, 337 — quoted  by  Christ  and 
bis  apostles,  338 — used  bj  Joeephns 
in  the  composition  of  his  histof^, 
339 — reason  why  they  were  pre- 
pared, 350. 

Testamentum  Novum  (Sraece,  cur. 
Scholz.  190— cur.  Knapp,  £d.  4ta. 

Theohgieal  Edueatiom  m  Germany, 
See  Germany. 

Theological  Seminaries  in  Germam/f 
218,  626.    See  Germany. 

Tkoluck,  notice  of,  29 — on  Italian  the- 
ological literature,  177 — critique 
on  the  lexicons  of  Wahl  and  Bret- 
scbneider,  554 — his  view  in  respect 
to  xtlaif,  380. 

Tittman,  J.  A.  H.  notice  of,  160,  on 
grammat.  accuracy  of  N.  T.  160 — 
simplicity  of  interpretation,  452— 
forced  interpretotion,  464. 

U. 

Universities.    See  Germany. 

V. 

Vossius  on  the  language  of  Palestine, 
313. 

W. 

Wahl,  the  superiority  of  h^s  lexicon, 
554-~remark8  on  the  lo^cal  ar- 
rangement of  the  new  edition,  554 
— disadvantages  of  an  unyielding 
adherence  te  system,  5^»reie- 
rence  to  the  article  fiaoiXtla^  557 — 
his  care  in  selecting  proof  passages 
from  the  classics,  ^9 — renurks  on 
his  definition  of  SaaUtia  rov  ^tov, 
567. 

De  fVette,  Translation  and  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,  3d  ed.  190. 

Wiseman,  notice  of,  181 — his  Horaa 
Syriacae,  181. 

Z. 

Zend^vesta,  407. 
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